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Abbott,  Harold  V.,  death  of,  241-2. 

Administration  building,  recent  gift  of,  259. 

Advisers,  board  of,  185-6. 

Aegis,  207. 

Aegis  board,  election  of,  245. 

Alumni  Association,  annual  meeting  of,  306. 
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meeting  (Dec.  1909),  1(H. 

Athletics :  ideals  of,  54-5 ;  organization  of,  29. 

Ayres,  Philip  W.,  lectures  by,  206-7. 

Baccalaureate  sermon  (by  Hugh  Black),  304-5. 

Band :  members  chosen,  103 ;  smoker  by,  102. 

Barge  medal,  303-4. 

Baseball :  attack  upon  by  educators,  263-5 ; 
practice  and  prospects,  242 ;  review  of  season, 
263;  schedule,  206;  sophomore-freshman  se- 
ries, 33. 

Basketball:  freshman  games,  168-9;  varsity 
schedule,  104. 

Basketball  captain,  election  of,  207. 

Basketball  coach,  election  of,  103-4. 

Bequests:  Mrs.  Jane  Eastman,  277;  J.  S.  Ken- 
nedy, 53-4. 

Bernhardt,  Lewis  J.,  address  by,  207. 

Bisbee,  Marvin  D.,  retirement  of,  277, 

Black,  Hugh,  address  of  (January,  1910),  125. 

Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  service  of,  57. 

Boston  athletic  association  meet,  166-7. 

Boston  festival  orchestra,  concert  by,  200. 

Bowdoin  college,  preceptorial  system  of,  145-6. 

Bowdoin  Games :  baseball,  242-3 ;  football,  32. 

Camera  club,  election  of  officers,  105. 


Campbell,  Gabriel,  retirement  of,  277. 
Carnegie  Foundation:   fourth  report  of,   146; 

report  on  medical  education,  261-3. 
Cercle  frangaise,  revivification  of,  170. 
Chinning:  practice  of,  94-5;  rules,  30-1. 
Christian  Association :  election  of  officers,  207 ; 

financial  campaign,  169;  list  of  speakers  for, 

245 ;  out-of-town  work,  279. 
Class  day,  305. 

Class  of  1863,  memorial  tablet,  329. 
Class  of  1866  prizes,  303. 
Class,  of   1885,  a  poem    (by  Richard  Hovey), 

320. 
Class  of  1899,  income  of,  ten  years  after  grad- 
uation (by  H.  A.  Miller),  158-9. 
Class  Reports  :37-52,  84-92,  109-12,  138-43,  176- 

81,  212-9,  251-6,  292-9,  327-38. 
Class    Secretaries :    list    and    residences,    326 ; 

meeting,  146,  160-2. 
Classical  club,  election  of  officers,  79. 
Colby,  Everett,  lecture  by,  202. 
Colby  baseball  game,  283. 

College,  critical  period  of  the  (by  E.  M.  Hop- 
kins), 192-7. 
College,  test  of  a,  54. 
Colleges,  reorganization  of  (by  A.  K.  Hardy), 

62-5. 
Commencement  exercises,  301-16. 
Commencement  program,  221. 
Commencement  vespers,  address  at   (by  E.  F. 

Nichols),  313-4. 
Concerts:  Boston  festival  orchestra  and  Mrs. 

Grace    B.    Williams,   200;    Hoffman   quartet 

and  Mr.  H.  Gebhard,  165. 
Condition    of    scholarship    in   the    college    (by 

M.  C.  Teall),  155-7. 
Cooper,  Clayton  S.,  address  by,  105. 
Cornell  Games:  baseball,  283-4;  basketball,  128- 

9. 
Critical  period   of  the   American   college    (by 

E.  M.  Hopkins),  192-7. 
Cross-country,  captain,  election  of,  207. 
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dress), 10-14 
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thing   about    Dartmouth    songs    (by    G.    G. 

Clark),  229-40. 
Dartmouth  string  quartet.  198. 
Debate,  Sophomore-Freshman,  207. 
Debating  League,  question  for,  102. 
Debating  squad,  79. 
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164;  victory  of,  199-200. 
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189-90. 
Director  of  Athletics,  appointment  of,  29. 
Dixon,  Frank  H. :   address  at  junior  smoker, 

203 ;  waterways  report  by,  125. 
Dormitory  committees,  30. 
Dramatic  Club:  account  of  trips,  165;  list  of 

members,  105 ;  schedule,  126. 
Dugmore,  A.  R.,  smoker  by,  202. 
Eastman,  Mrs.  Jane,  bequest  of,  277, 
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organization,  33;  range,  105. 
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of  cornerstone,  22-7. 
Hanover,  comment  on   (by  G,  L.  Dickinson), 
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Hanover  Fertilizer,  105. 
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Hoffman  quartet,  concert  by,  165. 
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Hopkins,  Ernest  M.,  address  at  junior  smoker, 

203. 
Hovey,    Richard,    a    German    review    of     (by 

E.  F.  Clark),  119-24. 
Howe,  Lyman  T.,  moving  pictures  of,  129. 
Illinois  club,  election  of  officers,  244. 
Inauguration,  book  of  the,  199. 
Inauguration  exercises,  1-6. 
Income  of   college  graduates   ten  years   after 

graduation  (by  H.  A.  Miller),  158-9. 
Intercollegiate    civic    league,    Dartmouth    rep- 
resented at,  244. 
Interfraternity     council,     decision     regarding 

chinning,  30-1, 
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Jessup,  C.  M.,  address  at  senior  smoker,  203. 

Junior  prom  week,  260-1,  278-9. 

Junior  smoker,  203. 

Keady,  J.  T.,  appointed  director  of  athletics, 
29. 

Kennedy,  John  S.,  bequest  of,  53-4;  portrait 
97-101. 

Kennedy,  John  S.,  article  on  (by  Francis 
Brown),  97-101. 

Keyes,  Willard  E.,  lecture  of,  79. 

Lafayette  baseball  game,  281-2. 

Lang,  Benjamin,  elected  basketball  coach,  103- 
4. 

Learned  societies,  value  of  meetings  of,  93. 

Lecture  system,  145-6. 

Leeds,  Samuel  P.  (by  W.  J.  Tucker),  317-9. 

Lockwood  prizes,  winners  of,  164. 

Lowell,  Abbott  L.,  critique  of  his  inaugural 
address,  6-8. 

McClure,  Samuel  S.,  smoker  by,  164. 

MacMillan,  Donald  B.,  smoker  by,  202. 

Magazines,  college,  114. 

Marks,  John,  chosen  football  captain,  78. 

Mass  meetings,  127-8. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Games : 
basketball,  128;  hockey,  127. 

Massachusetts  State  College  Games :  baseball, 
287;  football,  32. 

Medical  School:  class  reports,  51-2,  92,  112, 
142-3,  181-3,  256-7,  339. 

Medical  schools,  report  of  Carnegie  founda- 
tion on,  261-3. 
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Morse,  Charles  H.,  organ  recital  by,  200. 

Mullen,  J.  H.,  chosen  basketball  captain,  207, 
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1. 
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members,  260;  value  of,  113-4. 

Pea  green  earl,  207,  241. 

Pearman,  Sumner  B.,  lecture  by,  169. 

Peck,  Arthur  K.,  smoker  by,  125. 


Ph.D.,  education  tract  on  (by  E.  M.  Hopkins), 
58-61. 

Phelps,  William  L.,  smoker  by,  164. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  annual  meeting  of,  305-6. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  house,  170. 

Powers,  ^Samuel,  address  at  senior  smoker, 
202-3. 

Preceptorial'  system,  145-6. 

Princeton  Games:  freshman  meet,  207,  280; 
football,  74-5;  hockey,  127. 

Receptions,  169,  199,  306-7. 

Reunion  Cup :  photo  of,  301 ;  presentation  of, 
311-2. 

Rhodes  scholar,  appointment  of,  102. 

Rollins,  Montgomery,  lecture  by,  206. 

Rollins  prizes,  200-1. 

Schenck,  F.,  editorial  comment  on  magazine 
article  by,  55-6. 

Scholarship,  relation  to  success  (by  J.  K. 
Lord),  222-4. 

Scholarship  at  Dartmouth :  address  on  (by 
M.  C.  Teall)  155-7;  communication  from 
"Alumnus"  on,  321 ;  honor  night,  69-70 ;  re- 
lation of  fraternities  to  (by  H.  M.  Tibbetts), 
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of,  200. 
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Shall  our  colleges  be  reorganized?  (by  A.  K. 
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Smith,  S.  B.,  wins  tennis  tournament,  33. 
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Smokers :    E.    Colby,  202 ;    college   band,    102 
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D.  B.  MacMillan,  202;  A.  K.  Peck,  125;  W. 
L.  Phelps,  164;  Victor's  Venetian  Band,  125- 
6;  L.  V.  Wilkinson,  202;  Rabbi  S.  S.  Wise, 
126. 

Sophocles'  Oedipus  Tyrannus :  commencement 
presentation,  307;  comment  on  (by  C.  F. 
Richardson),  271-4;  comments  on,  275-6; 
editorial    congratulation    upon    presentation. 
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266;  photograph  of,  259;  plans  for,  105, 
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Sophomore  Class :  election  of  assistant  mana- 
gers, 115;  election  of  officers,  244-5;  meeting 
of  regarding  hazing,  31. 
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Sophomore-Freshman  debate,  207. 

Sophomore-Freshman  hockey  game,  207. 

South  Fayerweather  fire,  164-5. 

Student  Life:  (see  E.  F.  Nichols'  inaugural 
address),  14-9;  government  of,  by  means  of 
dormitory  committees,  30;  government  of, 
by  means  of  faculty  advisers,  185-6. 

Student  volunteer  convention,  125. 

Syracuse  basketball  game,  205. 

Taft,  William  H.,  attends  Washington  alumni 
dinner,  114. 

Teachers:  enrollment  of,  189;  public  recogni- 
tion of,  94;  (see  also  E.  F.  Nichols'  address 
at  Clark  college),  150-1. 

Teachers'  conference,  plans  and  program  of, 
225-8. 

Teaching  (in  E.  F.  Nichols'  inaugural  ad- 
dress), 19-21. 

Tennis  squad,  243-4. 

Tennis  team,  schedule  of,  206. 

Tenth  regiment  meet,  167. 

Thayer  school,  class  reports  of,  92. 

Track  coach,  election  of,  70-1. 

Track  mass  meeting,  127-8. 

Track  meets:  fall  interclass  meet,  38;  fresh- 
men vs.  Princeton  freshmen,  207,  280 ;  Har- 
vard meet,  207,  279;  interclass  meet  (April 
23,  1910),  244;  intercollegiate  meet,  279;  New 
England  intercollegiate  meet,  280-1 ;  review 
of  year,  265. 

Trustee,  nominations  for,  186-7. 

Trustees,  meeting  of,  277-8,  322. 

Tuck  School :  class  reports,  92,  256 ;  lectures, 
103,  169,  206-7. 

Tucker,  William  J.,  comment  on  his  "Public 
Mindedness,"  201-2. 

Tufts  baseball  games,  282,  285. 
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Vaudeville  show,  207. 
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tion at,  56-7. 
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129,  167;  football,  32-3. 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF 

Ernest    Fox    Nichols,   D.Sc,    LL.D., 
As    President  of    Dartmouth    College 


ORDER  OF  THE  EXERCISES 


I     Morning  Prayers  in   Rollins   Chapel 

9.30  A.  M. 

In  charge  of  Professor  John  King  Lord,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Daniel  Webster  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Anthem — Sanctus  in  A  Gounod 

The  College  Choir  and  College  Orchestra 
Scripture  Lesson — Selections  from  the  Eighty-ninth  Psalm 
Hymn —  "Come  O  Creator,  Spirit  Blest" 
Prayer — 

II     The  Inauguration  in  Webster  Hall 
10.15  A.  M. 
Anthem — ''Gloria  in  Excelsis"  Gounod 

Invocation — The   Reverend   Francis   Brown,   Dw  D.,   Litt.  D.,    (Oxon.),   of  the 

Board  of  Trustees,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
The  Induction  and  Presentation  of  the  Charter — Frank  Sherwin  Streeter, 
Esq.,  A.  M.,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College 
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The  Acceptance — The  President  of  the  College 

Welcome   to    "The   Wheelock    Succession" — Ex-President    William    Jewett 

Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Response — The  President  of  the  College 

Recital   of    Names   of   Delegates   and   Guests   in    Attendance — Professor 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  Worthen,  A.  M.,  Cheney  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics 
Singing  of  Milton's  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  CXXXVI — Tune :  ''Nuremberg" 
Speeches  of  Congratulation — 

In  behalf  of  the  English  Founders  and  Benefactors :  His  Excellency  The 
Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain 
Tn  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire :  His  Excellency  Henry  Brewer 

Quinby,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
In  behalf  of  the  Delegates:   President  Nicholas   Murray  Butler,  LL.  D., 

Litt.  D.  (Oxon.),  of  Columbia  University 
Tn  behalf  of  the  Faculty:  Professor  Charles  Darwin  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  Law- 
rence Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature 
In  behalf  of  the  Alumni :  The  Honorable  .Horace  Russell,  LL.D.,  of  New 

York  City 
In  behalf  of  the  Undergraduates :  Mr.  Clark  Walworth  Tobin  of  the  Class 
of  1910 
The  President's  Inaugural  Address 
Hymn — ''For  the  vStrength  of  the  Hills  we  Bless  Thee" 

Arranged  from  Mrs.  Hemans:  Music  by  Gerrit  Smith 
The  Conferring  of  Degrees — The  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  were  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Charles  Francis  Richardson,  Ph.  D.,  Winckley 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
Doctor  of  Divinity :  Ozora  Stearns  Davis,  President  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  (1854)  ;  John  Martin  Thomas,  President  of  Middlebury 
College,  (1800) 
Doctor  of  Science :  Richard  Cockburn  Maclaurin,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  (1864) 
Doctor  of  Laws :  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University, 
(1868)  ;  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  President  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,   (1848);  John  Huston  Finley,  President  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  (1847)  ;  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College,  (1794)  ;  Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  President 
of   the   University  of   Vermont,    (1791)  ;   William   Herbert   Perry 
Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University,  (1764)  ;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  (1754)  ;  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, President  of  Princeton  University,    (1746)  ;  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley,  President  of  Yale  University,    (1701);  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  President  of  Harvard  University,  (1636)  ;  Charles  William 
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Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University;  James  Burrill 
Angell,  Ex-President  of  Michigan  University ;  His  Excellency 
Henry  Brewer  Quinby,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  William 
Jewett  Tucker,  Ex-President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Singing — "Men  of  Dartmouth" 

Words  by  Richard  Hovey  '8j;  Music  by  Harry  R.  Wellinan  '07 
The  College  Choir,   College  Orchestra  and   Students 

Benediction — By  the  Right  Reverend  Ethelbert  Talbot,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bishop  of  Bethlehem 

III     Informal  Luncheon  at  College  Hall 

12.45  P.  M. 

IV     Inspection  of  College  Buildings 
2.30  P.  M. 

V  Exercises  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Gymnasium 

4.00  P.  M. 

Singing  by  the  student-body 

Introductory  words  by  the  presiding  officer,  Edward  Kimball  Hall,  Esq., 
A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

Address  by  Professor  Edwin  Julius  Bartlett,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  New  Hamp- 
shire Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Retrospect  of  the  Gymnasium  Movement,  Professor  John  William  Bow- 
ler, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium 

Singing  by  the   student-body 

Laying  of  the  Corner-stone,  by  President  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

Singing  by  the  student-body 

VI  Dinner  to  Distinguished  Guests,  Given  at  College  Hall  by  the  Trustees 

7.30  P.  M. 

Presiding  Officer,  Charles  Frederick  Mathewson,  Esq.,  A.  M,,  LL.B.,  of 
the   Board  of  Trustees 

Speakers :  His  Excellency,  The  Governor  of  the  State,  His  Excellency, 
The  British  Ambassador,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Ex-Presi- 
dent Angell  of  Michingan,  President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Presi- 
dent Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  President  Wilson  of  Princeton,  President- 
Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard 

Inauguration    Committees 

Trustee  Committee  to  arrange  for  the  Inaugural — Frank  S.  Streeter,  Esq., 
Chairman,  Charles  F.  Mathewson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hilton, 
President  Francis  Brown. — Mr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  Secretary 

Faculty  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements — Entertainment  Committee : 
Professor  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Chairman,  Professor  Harry  E. 
Burton,  Professor  John  H.  Gerould 
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Dinner    Committee:    Professor    Frank    H.    Dixon,    Chairman,    Professor 

Frank  A.  Updyke,  Professor  Homer  E.  Keyes 
Reception   Committee:   Professor   William   Patten,   Chairman,    Professor 

George  D.  Lord,  Professor  Charles  E.  Bolser 
Marshal:  Professor  Craven  Laycock 
Musical  Director:  Professor  Charles  Henry  Morse 


By  vote  of  the  Trustees  tlie  complete 
proceedings  of  the  Inauguration  of 
President  Nichols  will  be  published  by 
the  College.  Meanwhile  the  Alumni 
Magazine  has  pleasure  in  printing  the 
President's  address  and  the  corner- 
stone address  of  Professor  Bartlett.  All 
that  was  said  on  this  day  should  be  read 
by  every  man  of  the  College, — but  these 
especially ! 


In  the  spring  of  1907,  after  a  decade 
and  a  half  of  work  in  co-operation  with 
a  beloved  leader,  the  Trustees  of  Dart- 
mouth College  were  suddenly  called  up- 
on to  face  the  greatest  of  a  multitude  of 
large  responsibilities  which  had  been 
theirs  in  recent  years.  President  Tucker 
had  resigned  because  of  failure  of  health, 
and  had  asked  for  early  appointment  of 
a  successor.  In  accordance  with  the  urg- 
ent and  reiterated  request  of  the  Board, 
he  at  length  agreed  to  remain  in  office 
until  such  time  as  the  Trustees  should  be 
able,  without  haste,  to  study  the  educa- 
tional field,  and  to  make  choice  of  a  pres- 
ident for  Dartmouth  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  men  from 
whom  choice  should  be  made,  and  with 
soberness  of  judgment  as  to  what  qualifi- 
cations should  be  considered  vital. 


From  early  in  the  quest,  the  Trustees 
turned  again  and  again  to  the  name  of 
one,  the  initial  confidence  in  whom  grew 
even  still  larger  and  stronger  the  more 
his  work  and  his  sentiment  became 
known.  And  when  in  the  fulness  of  time 
election  was  to  be  made,  the  Trustees 
gathered  without  division  of  judgment, 
and  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  elected 
Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  who  was  inducted 
into  the  Presidency  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege on  October  fourteenth. 

A.t  this  time  no  comprehensive  review 
of  the  past  is  necessary,  nor  is  any  ade- 
quate survey  of  the  future  possible  or 
even  desirable.  But  here  and  there  a 
fact  appears  which  invites  renewed  state- 
ment. 

Dartmouth  College  has  completed  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  corporate 
life,  under  a  charter  of  remarkable  sort, 
which  still  justifies  Mr.  Webster's  praise, 
that  "3.  charter  of  more  liberal  senti- 
ments, of  wiser  provisions,  drawn  with 
more  care,  or  in  a  better  spirit,  could' not 
be  expected  at  any  time  or  from  any  oth- 
er source."  According  to  this  charter 
"in  the  case  of  the  ceasing  or  failure  of  a 
president  by  any  means  whatsoever  the 
said  Trustees  shall  elect  such  qualified 
person  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  Presi- 
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dent  of  Darmouth  College  to  have  the 
care  of  the  education  and  government  of 
the  students."  It  is  to  all  the  multiform 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  covered 
by  this  phrase  that  the  Trustees  have 
elected  Dr.  Nichols  as  the  "qualified  per- 
son whom  they  deem  fit  to  be  President 
of  Dartmouth  College." 

The  College  in  the  modernization  and 
evolution  of  recent  years  has  been 
strengthened  and  made  confident  by  the 
closer  grouping  and  affectionate  devotion 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  her 
sons  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
alumni  movement.  Through  the  new 
zeal  of  this  loyalty  among  Dartmouth 
men  progress  has  been  made  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  impossible. 
Moral  support  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
sistence upon  the  highest  ideals  and 
standards ;  material  support  has  been 
given  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant ;  and 
individual  support  has  been  given  by  ev- 
ery Dartmouth  man  to  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
College,  whenever  opportunity  has  of- 
fered. 

The  interest  and  co-operation  in  behalf 
of  the  College  which  has  grown  up  as  a 
result  of  organization  and  intimacy  of 
the  administration  with  the  alumni  of  the 
College  is  to-day  one  of  its  strongest  as- 
sets. And  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Streeter  at  the  Inauguration,  in  behalf  of 
the  Trustees,  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete if  he  had  not  said  that  they  had 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Nichols,  that  though 
an  adopted  son  of  the  College,  he  was  in 
appreciation  of  the  fellowship  of  the  sons 
of  Dartmouth  and  in  devotion  of  senti- 
ment toward  the  College  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  Dartmouth's  own  sons.  In- 
deed, it  should  be  further  said  that  this 
knowledge  of  his  pride  in  his  relationship 


to  the  College  and  its  graduates  was  of 
vital  import  to  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  of  whom  five  hold  member- 
ship through  nomination  of  the  alumni, 
and  that  in  this  together  with  knowledge 
of  the  quaHty  of  his  scholarship  and  his 
administrative  ability  enthusiasm  was  en- 
gendered in  the  Board  even  as  for  a  Dart- 
mouth man  in  course. 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the 
problems  that  are  to  arise  for  set- 
tlement by  American  colleges  in 
years  to  come.  It  is  likewise,  too, 
impossible  to  know  the  opportunities 
that  lie  before.  Plainlv  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  have  no  wish  nor  even  will- 
ingness, in  ignorance  of  conditions  which 
may  arise,  to  dictate  a  policy  upon  which 
to  insist,  perhaps  to  future  harm.  Their 
fundamental  policy  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  College  shall  be  under  the 
guidance  of  those  who  love  her  life  and 
her  traditions,  and  have  efficiency  meet 
for  the  opportunities  which  may  ap- 
pear. To  the  new  President,  whom  they 
know  to  embody  these  qualities,  they 
have  intrusted  the  leadership  in  full 
confidence  for  the  future  of  the  Col- 
lege whose  interests  are  to  their  hearts, 
and  to  the  hearts  of  all  Dartmouth  men, 
of  vital  concern. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  of  the  Inaug- 
ural were  not  only  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning for  the  new  administration,  but 
they  were  also  the  constituents  of  an 
academic  event  of  grade  conspicuously 
high.  By  testimony  of  many  of  the  del- 
egates, written  in  terms  of  unusual 
warmth,  the  day  to  them  was  one  of 
consequence  and  pleasure.  For  the 
College  the  significance  was  greater 
probably  than  can  be  appreciated  fully. 
The  advantages  of  coming  into  personal 
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contact  with  the  most  modern  educa- 
tional thought  and  discussion  are  mani- 
fest. Hardly  less  important  was  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  co-workers  and 
being  known  of  them  within  our  own 
gates.  It  afforded  genuine  pleasure  to 
hosts  that  guests  in  Hanover  found  so 
much  that  interested  them. 

The  events  of  the  day  were  carried 
through  with  full  dignity  of  academic 
ceremonial,  but  yet  with  simplicity  and 
naturalness.  The  heartiness  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  retiring  administration  in 
the  new  was  equalled  by  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  newly  inaugurated  presi- 
dent for  him  who  relinquished  his  trust. 
Herein  was  the  human  touch, — a  delight 
to  all. 

Perhaps  no  utterance  has  been  more 
eagerly  awaited  at  Dartmouth,  certainly 
not  in  recent  times,  than  the  address  of 
President  Nichols.  And  the  satisfaction 
that  it  gave  to  sons  of  the  College  in  its 
proof  of  love  for  those  things  which 
Dartmouth  men  hold  dear  was  equalled 
by  the  conviction  of  those  from  away 
that  the  onward  march  of  the  College 
would  be  without  a  halt  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  of  wisdom  and  of 
force. 

The  spirit  of  the  exercises  of  the  af- 
ternoon was  well  expressed  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  gymnasium,  his  first  official 
act  after  his  induction :  "In  the  name  of 
God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
I  declare  this  stone  to  be  the  corner  of 
a  house  devoted  to  that  training  of  the 
body  which  shall  make  it  the  sturdy  and 
obedient  servant  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  man."  The  program  was  under  the 
guidance  of  that  member  of  the  alumni 
whose  time  and  strength  have  so  con- 
spicuously  been   at    the    service   of    the 


College,  and  whose  untiring  activity  is 
responsible  so  largely  for  the  means 
wherewith  to  build  the  greatly  needed 
new  gymnasium.  The  address  was  by 
him  of  the  faculty  who  with  all  his  other 
work  has  yet  made  himself  preeminent 
In  all  that  concerns  strong  bodies  and 
clean  sport.  The  history  of  the  concep- 
tion and  evolution  of  the  plans  was  giv- 
en by  him  with  whom  they  origmated. 
And  inspiring  all  and  surrounding  all 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  body. 
Again,  the  evening  was  of  especial  de- 
light. Nearly  five  hundred  sat  down  to 
to  the  dinner  in  College  Hall.  Distin- 
guished delegates,  guests,  and  alumni 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  assembled. 
The  representative  of  the  Trustees  who 
presided  was  at  his  best,  and  academic 
discussion  has  rarely  reached  as  high  a 
level  as  it  reached  in  this,  the  closing 
event  of  a  memorable  day. 

On  October  sixth  Dr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence Lowell  was  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  Eight  days 
later.  Dr.  Ernest  Fox  Nichols  was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  It  is  but  natural 
that  the  inaugural  addresses  of 
these  two  men,  the  one  undertaking 
leadership  of  America's  most  venerable 
university,  the  other  that  of  its  largest 
college,  should  have  been  awaited  with 
interest  by  the  educational  world  as  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  comparison  and 
contrast  of  proposed  policies  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  university  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  a  great  college  on  the  other. 
To  some,  therefore,  President  Lowell's 
address  may  have  caused  a  degree  of 
disappointment;  for,  studiously  avoiding 
the  large  aspects  of  the  problem  before 
him,    he   confined   himself   to   that   pre- 
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sented  by  the  college,  and  particularly 
by  Harvard  College.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  look  upon  the  college  as  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  country's  ed- 
ucational fabric,  and  who  had  feared  its 
eHmination  in  favor  of  the  university, 
President  Lowell's  attitude  must  bring 
optimistic  satisfaction.  Further,  the 
similarity  of  his  theme  to  that  of  Pres- 
ident Nichols,  gives  opportunity  for  in- 
teresting comparison  if  not  for  strong 
contrast. 

On  the  whole,  President  Lowell  seems 
less  optimistic  than  President  Nichols : 
He  feels  that  "college  life  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  disintegrate  both  intellec- 
tually and  socially,"  There  is  something 
here  of  implied  yearning  for  the  things 
that  were.  President  Nichols  feels  this 
less  keenly.  ''Any  dissatisfaction  with 
college  life  does  not  find  its  basis  in  com- 
parison with  earlier  years,"  he  says. 
"We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  col- 
lege because  it  does  not  realize  our  later 
ideals  of  education,  not  because  it  falls 
short  of  earlier  ones.'  Yet  he  agrees 
with  President  Lowell  that  the  intellec- 
tual standards  of  the  undergraduate  are 
lower  than  they  should  be,  though  he 
suggests  somewhat  different  causes  for 
the  condition;  agrees  with  him,  too,  in 
laying  part  of  the  blame  for  the  uncer- 
tain educational  standards  of  the  past 
quarter  century  upon  the  transition  from 
the  old,  restricted  curriculum,  to  the 
later,  more  or  less  unrestricted  one. 
President  Lowell  elaborates  at  some 
length  an  ideal  course  which  should  en- 
sure to  the  student  mastery  of  some  one 
subject  and  reasonable  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  others.  Here  again 
he  and  President  Nichols  are  in  agree- 
ment, though  while  one  suggests  a  goal 
to   be    sought,    the   other   points    to   the 


"group  system"  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
As  to  the  means  to  the  desired  end  of 
making  studies  vital  to  the  undergradu- 
ate, both  men  lay  some  stress  upon  the 
small  class  and  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween instructor  and  student. 

So  much  for  the  comparison  of  iso- 
lated opinions ;  in  general  plan  the  two 
addresses  are  quite  unlike  President 
Lowell  begins  by  granting  that  the  pres- 
ent day  college  is  in  many  ways  defec- 
tive, and  frankly  points  out  its  defects. 
Having  so  done,  he  outlines  his  ideal 
of  what  a  college  should  be,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  end  wdiich  it  should 
achieve,  and  then,  naturally,  suggests  the 
means  to  this  end.  President  Nichols 
deals  with  his  subject  perhaps  more  con- 
cretely. Speaking  from  a  twenty  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher,  he  waives  the 
specific  problems  of  Dartmouth  in  favor 
of  the  problems  of  the  college  at  large. 
Briefly  stating  his  conception  of  the 
function  of  the  college,  he  considers  the 
three  elements  chiefly  concerned ;  the 
curriculum,  the  student,  the  teacher. 
Each  of  these  three  he  examines  criti- 
cally in  its  present  aspects,  defends  its 
virtues,  points  out  its  weaknesses^  and 
suggests  measures  of  improvement 

But  whatever  the  differences  in  the 
plan  of  their  addresses,  both  Presidents 
voice  a  similarly  high  ideal  in  their  clos- 
ing words.  Says  President  Lowell : 
"A  greater  solidarity  in  college,  more 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  would  mean  much  for  our 
nation.  It  is  said  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  ocean  were  raised  the  water  would 
expand  until  the  floods  covered  the  dry 
land ;  and  if  we  can  increase  the  intellec- 
tual ambition  of  college  students  the 
whole  face  of  our  country  will  be 
changed.  When  the  young  men  shall  see 
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visions  the  dreams  of  old  men  will  come 
true." 

Says  President  Nichols:  "Sound  learn- 
ing, wisdom  and  morality  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  order  and  progress,  and 
these  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  fos- 
ter. If  we  can  send  into  the  world  a  yet 
larger  number  of  strong  young  men — 
men  clean  in  bod},  clean  in  mind  and 
large  of  soul,  men  as  capable  of  moral 
as  of  mental  leadership,  men  with  large 
thoughts  beyond  selfishness,  ideas  of  lei- 
sure beyond  idleness,  men  quick  to  see 


the  difference  between  humor  and 
coarseness  in  a  jest — if  we  can  ever  and 
in  increasing  numbers  send  out  young 
men  of  this  sort  we  need  never  fear  the 
question — 'Can  a  young  man  afford  the 
four  best  years  of  his  life  to  go  to  col- 
lege ?'  " 


For  those  subscribers  to  The  Alumni 
Magazine  who  preserve  their  files,  an 
index  has  been  published  for  the  volume 
for  1908-1909.  This  will  be  sent  to  any 
subscriber,  upon  application. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

The  past  sixteen  years  have  been  and  ever  will  be  notable  years  in  the  history 
of  Dartmouth  College.  In  that  time  the  number  of  students  has  all  but  quadru- 
pled; and  the  material  equipment  of  the  College  has  expanded  in  proportion.  The 
College  has  added  to  its  libraries,  built  laboratories  for  its  scientific  departments 
and  modern  dormitories  for  its  students.  Its  teaching  staff  has  grown  in  size  and 
advanced  in  quality.  In  every  direction  the  growth  of  the  College  has  been  rapid 
and  great,  but  at  the  same  time  normal  and  balanced.  The  student  body  has 
changed  in  more  ways  than  numbers,  for  if  we  believe  with  William  of  Wyckham, 
"that  manners  maketh  man,"  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  they  undoubt- 
edly do,  Dartmouth  is  not  only  graduating  more,  but  a  better  average  of  men 
than  in  earlier  times  Dartmouth's  development  in  these  years  has  been  due  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  to  the  work  of  a  single  leader,  and  that  leader  is  Doctor 
Tucker.  His  winning,  alert,  and  earnest  personality,  his  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
his  moral,  mental,  and  physical  energy,  have  carried  the  College  forward  over 
many  obstacles  which  to  others,  at  the  time,  seemed  insuperable,  and  so  they 
might  have  been  under  other  leadership.  The  College  has  been  truly  blest  with  an 
intrepid  and  farsighted  pilot  who  has  brought  her  safely  over  rough  seas  and 
through  some  narrow  and  dangerous  channels.  The  College,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation  have  just  reason  to  take  pride  in  Doctor  Tucker's  great  achievement. 

That  grave  problems  still  face  the  College  is  but  evidence  that  Dartmouth 
is  thoroughly  alive,  for  in  death  only  are  all  problems  solved.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  Dartmouth's  individual  problems  that  I  wish  to  speak  today — I  am  not 
yet  sure  I  know  them  all.  I  want  rather  to  speak  of  some  of  the  problems  com- 
mon to  all  our  American  colleges,  and  ask  permission  to  speak  of  them  not  as  an 
administrator,  but  as  a  college  teacher — a  calling  in  which  I  have  some  back- 
ground of  experience. 

The  college  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  institutional  life  of  our  country 
to  be  assailed  by  the  reformer,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  some  of  those  who  have  hurried  in  to  tell  us  our  faults.  All  an- 
gles of  the  complex  problem  are  gradually  coming  into  view,  however,  and  the 
public  once  awake  may  be  trusted  to  do  its  own  thinking. 

To  open  the  whole  subject  in  one  address  is  manifestly  impossible,  yet  there 
are  some  fundamental  matters  here  which  should  be  better  understood.  I  shall 
speak  briefly  first  of  the  place  and  intention  of  the  college  in  our  American  educa- 
tion and  later  on  certain  aspects  of  the  curriculum  on  undergraduate  life  and  some 
of  the  problems  of  teaching. 
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The  college  rises  on  the  finished  foundations  of  the  secondary  school  and 
leads  to  the  professional  and  liberal  departments  of  the  university  on  the  one  hand 
and  directly  into  the  open  fields  and  the  branching  highways  of  life  on  the  other. 
It  offers  a  quiet  space  for  the  broadening,  deepening,  and  enriching  of  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man,  a  home  of  mental  industry,  and  moral  growth,  a  season  for  ''the 
austere  and  serious  girding  of  the  loins  of  youth,"  and  an  inspiration  to  ''that  other 
life  of  refined  pleasure  and  action  in  the  open  places  of  the  world." 

To  those  approaching  graduate  studies  the  college  should  offer  those  funda- 
mental courses  which  serve  as  points  of  departure  for  the  higher  branches  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  pursued  in  the  university.  To  all  it  should  give 
sound  training  in  those  analytical  powers  of  reason  upon  which  sane  judg- 
ment must  ever  rely  for  its  validity,  and  it  should  offer  that  knowledge  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems  essential  to  enlightened  and  effective 
citizenship.  The  college  should  aid  its  students  to  understand  what  man  is 
today  by  filling  in  the  background,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  out  of  which 
he  has  come  in  obedience  to  law.  The  whole  current  of  college  life  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  foster  the  finer  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  which  give  men  dignity, 
poise^  and  that  deeper  sense  of  honorable  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  great  and 
common  good. 

Whatever  knowledge  and  trained  faculties  a  student  may  liave  acquired  at 
graduation  depend  more  upon  the  man  and  less  upon  the  college.  Colleges  may 
provide  the  richest  opportunities  and  the  fullest  incentive,  but  that  which  lies 
beyond  is  work  the  student  must  do  in  himself.  College,  like  life,  is  whatever  the 
man  has  industry,  abiUty,  and  insight  to  make  of  it.  "They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait"  was  written  to  console  blindness  and  advancing  years,  not  as  an 
apology  for  strength  and  youth. 

The  Curriculum 

To  attack  the  curriculum  seems  to  be  an  easy  and  rather  stimulating  task  for 
most  reformers,  but  to  grasp  its  whole  significance  and  deal  fairly  by  it  require 
more  thought  and  pains  than  many  a  magazine  or  newspaper  writer  is  accustomed 
to  give  to  the  things  he  so  often  whimsically  approves  or  condemns.  To  under- 
stand the  recent  history  of  our  colleges,  from  any  point  of  view,  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  world  during  the  past  half  century  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  well  as  the  rather  lagging  response  which  has  come  from  school  and  church 
to  its  widening  demands. 

The  middle  of  the  last  century  saw  the  beginning  of  several  intellectual  move- 
ments. Natural  Science  got  under  way  earliest  by  establishing  the  doctrines  of 
evolution  and  energy.  The  bearing  of  these  broad  principles  soon  became  as  nec- 
essary to  our  modes  of  thought  as  they  were  immediately  recognized  to  be  for  our 
material  developmicnt.  Today  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  not  in 
somewise  been  extended  and  enriched  by  the  philosophical  bearing  of  these  wide 
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sweeping  laws  which,  at  first,  were  the  individual  property  of  Natural  Science.  So 
intimately  have  they  become  the  guiding  principles  of  all  modern  constructive 
thinking,  that  steer  how  he  will  the  man  in  college  cannot  escape  their  teachings. 
Although  these  principles  are  still  most  significantly  presented  in  the  laboratories 
in  which  they  arose,  the  student  will  as  surely  find  their  progeny  in  Philosophy 
and  History,  in  Theology  and  Law. 

The  progress  of  half  a  century  in  the  social  sciences  (history,  economics,  so- 
ciology, politics),  has  been  of  equal  importance.  Though  no  such  fundamental 
and  far  reaching  doctrines  as  those  of  evolution  and  energy  have  there  been  dis- 
covered, yet  social  studies  have  become  vital  to  the  interpretation  and  upbuilding 
of  modern  life  and  service. 

What  response  did  our  colleges  make  to  this  revolution  in  thought,  this  sud- 
den widening  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  horizons,  this  modern  renaissance?  For 
a  time  practically  none,  for  the  curriculum  was  strongly  entrenched  in  an  ancient 
usage.  Something  called  a  "liberal  education"  was  a  kind  of  learned  creed.  The 
intellectual  atmosphere  outside  the  college  grew  broader,  stronger,  freer  than  in  it. 
Forced  by  a  rising  tide,  the  colleges  first  made  a  few  grudging  and  half-hearted 
concessions,  but  still  held  for  the  most  part  firmly  to  their  creed.  The  defenders 
could  always  point  in  unanswerable  argument  to  the  men  of  profound  and  varied 
talents  who  have  been  trained  under  their  discipline, — a  discipline  which  all  must 
freely  admit  has  never  been  excelled.  But  times  had  changed,  professional 
schools  and  real  universities  had  come  into  existence  in  America,  and  more  kinds 
of  preparation  were  demanded  of  the  college.  Modern  life  in  its  vastly  increased 
complexity  had  outgrown  the  straightened  mould  of  a  clerical,  forensic,  and 
pedagogical  curriculum. 

Finallv  in  an  awakened  consciousness  some  colleges  made  the  mistake  inevit- 
able after  too  long  w^aiting,  and  not  only  established  the  newer  subjects  in  numer- 
ous courses,  but  took  the  headlong  leap  and  landed  in  a  chaotic  elective  system. 

Under  this  unhappy  system,  or  lack  of  system,  for  every  student  who  gains 
a  distinct  advantage  by  its  license,  several  of  his  less  purposeful  companions  seek 
and  find  a  path  of  least  resistance,  enjoy  comfort  and  ease  in  following  it,  and 
emerge  at  the  other  end,  four  years  older,  but  scarcely  more  capable  of  service 
than  when  they  entered.  Many  another  youth,  neither  lazy  nor  idle,  but  lacking 
both  rudder  and  chart,  angles  diligently  in  shallow  waters,  goes  no  deeper  than  the 
introductory  course  in  any  department,  comes  out  with  many  topics  for  conversa- 
tion, but  no  real  mental  discipline  and  but  little  power  to  think. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  in  our  colleges,  in  which  the  newer  studies 
took  equal  place  along  side  the  older  ones,  Dartmouth  moved  more  circumspectly 
than  some  of  her  sisters.  In  response  to  pressure  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, required  courses  were  reduced  in  number  and  crowded  back  into  freshman 
year.  All  other  courses  were  grouped  in  logical  sequences  among  which  the  stu- 
dent had  for  every  useful  purpose  all  the  freedom  afforded  by  what  I  have  called 
the  chaotic  elective  system ;  but  obstacles  and  hazards  which  required  some  se- 
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rious  thought  and  discipline  to  surmount  were  strewn  in  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance. The  incomplete  angler  also  was  compelled  in  some  places  to  go  deep 
enough  to  get  the  flavor  of  several  branches  of  learning  and  acquire  some  sort  of 
discipline. 

Under  this  so-called  group  system,  which  has  taken  many  forms  in  different 
colleges,  our  education  is  become  liberal  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  (the  newer 
studies  may  be  followed  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  the  older  ones),  and  the 
college  horizon  has  been  vastly  widened.  The  older  and  newer  knowledges  now 
stand  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality  of  opportunity,  our  education  has  caught 
up  with  the  time  and  is  in  harmony  with  modern  needs.  Moreover  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  curriculum  is  elastic  enough  to  easily  adapt  itself  to  any 
changed  conditions  which  may  later  arise. 

In  all  this  readjustment,  many  advocates  of  the  classics  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  been  somewhat  unduly  alarmed  and  have  lost  sight  for  the  moment  of  some 
of  the  sources  of  greatest  strength  in  classical  learning.  They  have  emphasized 
the  discipline  of  classical  studies  too  much,  and  their  charm  too  little.  The  un- 
dergraduate of  today  will  not  shirk  disciplinary  studies  if  he  can  be  made  to 
see  definitely  whither  they  lead  and  that  the  end  is  one  which  appeals  to  his  un- 
derstanding and  tastes.  He  refuses  to  elect  courses  which  are  only  disciplin- 
ary or  are  so  represented. 

The  classics  are  as  truly  humane  today  as  they  ever  were.  Scientific  studies 
have  exalted  observation  and  reason,  we  are  gaining  a  sudden  and  surprising  in- 
sight into  nature  and  into  social  problems.  We  have  grown  in  constructive  im- 
agination and  the  power  to  think  relentlessly  straight  forward,  but  the  vision  has 
been  mainly  external.  Spiritual  interpretations  embodied  in  the  nobler  forms  of 
artistic  expression,  in  music,  in  poetry,  in  art,  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  purely 
intellectual  progress.  It  was  in  a  genius  for  adequate,  free  and  artistic  expression, 
it  was  in  imagination,  in  poetry,  in  consummate  art,  and  an  exalted  patriotism  that 
the  classic  civilizations  were  strong.  They  had  that  in  them  to  which  man  with  a 
clearer  insight  and  finer  appreciation  will  one  day  gladly  return.  Their  litera- 
tures give  the  fullest  expression  to  the  adolescence  of  the  race,  that  golden  time 
when  men  were  boys  grown  tall,  when  life  was  plastic,  had  not  yet  hardened,  nor 
men  grown  stern.  Truth,  Beauty,  Goodness  were  still  happily  united;  men  did 
not  seek  them  separately,  nor  follow  one  and  slight  the  rest.  Even  philosophy 
with  Plato  was  poetic  in  conception,  and  rarely  smelt  of  the  lamp. 

.Some  of  the  deeper  experiences  of  the  race  cannot  be  justly  characterized 
as  either  true  or  false  because  they  have  no  place  in  the  logical  categories,  hence 
unfeeling  reason  cannot  wholly  find  them  out  nor  utterly  destroy  them.  Much 
confusion  and  harm  have  come  to  man's  most  vital  concerns  through  loss  of  bal- 
ance and  failure  to  recognize  limits  to  pure  reason  as  we  now  know  it.  Many  a 
soul  has  been  beaten  back  or  shrunk  by  rejecting  all  impulses  which  could  not 
be  explained  or  fitted  into  some  partial  scheme  of  things.  In  this  both  science 
and  theology,  in  different  ways,  have  at  times  offended.     Both  with  an  assumed 
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authority  have  marred  the  spirit  by  attempting  to  crowd  it  into  the  frame  of  a 
Procrustean  logic  or  to  square  it  with  a  too  rigid  dogma.  That  this  was  neither 
true  science  nor  good  theology  is  now  becoming  clear,  boundaries  are  shifting  and 
the  thought  of  man  is  moving  forward  toward  the  freedom  of  his  birthright. 
No  education  which  does  not  arouse  some  subtler  promptings,  vague  inspira- 
tions,— "Thought  hardly  to  be  packed  into  a  narrow  act,  Fancies  that  break 
through  language  and  escape" — can  rightly  interpret  the  real  and  deeper  sources 
of  human  action  and  progress.  Our  present  emphasis  is  warped  and  partial,  edu- 
cation should  be  an  epitome  of  the  whole  of  life,  not  of  a  part  of  it. 

The  tendencies  of  our  college  life,  whatever  some  may  say,  are  neither  ir- 
religious nor  immoral,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Religion  is  a  side  of  the  student 
which  the  present  formal  curriculum  does  not  touch  directly.  To  fill  out  and  com- 
plete our  system,  therefore,  some  broad  and  effective  religious  teaching  should  be 
provided.  Yet  just  how  can  such  instruction  be  given  in  a  way  to  hit  the  mark  and 
not  invade  an  instinctive  sense  of  individual  privilege  ?  There  is  no  realm  of  teach- 
ing which  is  more  intimately  personal  and  private  than  that  which  deals  with  relig- 
ious convictions,  and  nowhere  is  the  likelihood  of  good  and  ill  result  more  dis- 
hearteningly  tangled.  Certainly  such  instruction  in  college  could  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  dogmatic,  and  any  special  pleading  would  as  surely  defeat  the 
intention.  If  courses  broadly  cast  could  be  offered,  in  which  the  simple  purpose 
was  an  impartial  and  sympathetic  enquiry  into  the  highest  teachings  of  the  sev- 
eral great  religions,  with  emphasis  laid  on  the  ethical  and  social  import  of  various 
beliefs,  Christian  doctrine  would  inevitably  gain  in  authority  and  be  seen  plainly 
of  all  men  to  justify  its  place  in  history.  It  is  in  a  comparative  study  of  relig- 
ious teachings  that  I  firmly  believe  Christianity  will  soonest  achieve  its  right- 
ful and  vital  supremacy  in  the  minds  of  college  men.  Such  studies  can  but  add 
fresh  reasons  for  our  faith. 

As  our  colleges  give  courses  in  the  classics  and  aesthetics,  so  they  offer 
ethical  courses,  and  some  add  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  their  pro- 
gram of  studies.  Yet  for  some  reason,  possibly  because  the  instruction  is  not 
simple  and  concrete  enough,  possibly  the  human  side  is  treated  too  contempt- 
uously, whatever  the  reason  may  be,  courses  in  morality  and  religion  are  not 
now  fulfilling  their  purpose  because  too  few  students  elect  them.  To  make 
such  courses  compulsory  would  be  instantly  to  defeat  their  high  purpose,  and  yet, 
somehow,  the  appeal  of  the  college  must  be  made  to  transcend  the  too  narrowly 
intellectual  side  of  man.  Aesthetics,  ethics,  and  religion  are  supremely  rich  in 
human  interest;  surely  then  courses  of  increased  attractiveness  somehow  can  be 
fashioned  which  students  will  more  freely  choose  to  their  larger  growth  and 
lasting  benefit.  When  this  is  done,  and  then  only,  shall  we  enlighten  the  whole 
man.  His  heritage  in  a  deeper  life  will  then  no  longer  be  left  wholly  to  "time 
and  chance  which  happeneth  to  them  all." 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  that  most  interesting  and  many  sided 
person,  the  undergraduate,  may  I  in  behalf  of  true  science,  in  which  I  am  deeply 
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interested,  add  a  warning?  Scientific  studies  just  now  are  beset  with  some  of 
the  dangers  oi  an  unenHghtened  popularity.  The  public  has  lately  taken  a  wide 
but  too  often  untutored  interest  in  natural  science.  A  just  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  fundamental  investigation  encounters,  is  rare,  and 
the  limitations  of  our  present  methods  of  analysis  are  little  understood  outside 
the  walls  of  the  research  laboratory  and  the  mathematician's  study.  The  bla- 
zonings  of  the  latest  scientific  achievements  in  newspaper  and  magazine,  too 
frequently  immature  and  incorrect,  with  emphasis  all  awry,  are  building  up  a 
quite  unreasoning  expectation  in  the  minds  of  credulous  readers.  The  study  of 
science  may  do  for  the  student  other  and  better  things  than  those  he  anticipates, 
yet  many  will  be  inevitably  disappointed  at  the  problems  which  the  study  of 
science  will  not  solve.  Enthusiastic  parents,  heedless  of  taste  and  fitness,  too  of- 
ten urge  their  sons  into  scientific  pursuits,  not  realizing  that  lack  of  intellectual 
preference  in  a  boy  is  inadequate  proof  that  he  possesses  that  balanced  mind 
which  scientific  investigation  requires,  and  unusual  pleasure  at  riding  in  an  elec- 
tric car  is  insufficient  evidence  of  a  marked  capacity  for  the  broader  problems 
of  electrical  engineering.  May  not  science  be  spared  by  some  of  her  too  enthu- 
siastic publishers  and  over  credulous  admirers,  who  urge  popular  and  sensational 
courses  in  science  in  place  of  the  fundamental  instruction  now  given.  How 
much  longer  must  newspapers  and  magazines  give  money  and  valuable  space  for 
worse  than  valueless  matter  only  because  it  masquerades  in  the  garb  of  science. 

Undergraduate  Life 

From  every  point  of  view  the  undergraduate  is  the  central  figure  of  the  col- 
lege. Clever  or  dull,  industrious  or  lazy,  serious  or  trifling,  he  is  the  only  apology 
the  college  has  to  offer  for  its  life.  Him  our  restless  critics  would  give  no  peace 
and  he  takes  a  gentle  vengeance  upon  his  accusers  by  being  unconscious  of  them. 
All  their  thrusts  are  lost  on  him,  at  whose  shortcomings  they  are  mainly  directed, 
for  the  real  miscreant  rarely  reads. 

The  reformer's  indictment  is  much  too  long  to  discuss  here  in  detail,  but  he 
has  discovered,  for  instance,  that  the  average  young  man  in  college  does  not  care 
enough  for  knowledge  to  pay  proper  attention  to  his  studies.  But  this  is  not  new. 
the  average  student  never  has.  Again  he  finds  that  too  many  young  men  in  col- 
lege drift  into  a  life  of  ease  and  indolence.  But  this  is  as  true  out  of  college  as 
in,  and  worse,  it  is  a  failing  by  no  means  confined  to  the  young.  To  the  stress  of 
modern  athletics,  he  claims  the  average  student  contributes  not  his  muscle  but 
only  a  voice.  Yet  in  the  earlier  days  before  athletics,  which  a  few  of  us  remember, 
some  men  in  college  were  even  voiceless.  A  very  slow  growth,  well  rooted  in  a 
time-honored  past,  of  indifference  to  scholarship  on  the  part  of  some  students 
seems  to  him  a  deadly  fungus  which  has  sprung  up  over  night,  an  evil  which  re- 
quires some  immediate  and  drastic  remedy  if  the  college  is  to  survive,  and  he 
ghafes  at  our  tolerance  and  slowness  to  act. 
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An  unhappy  requisite  for  any  thorough-going  dissection  is  that  death  must 
precede  it.  Thus  many  a  recent  thrust  at  the  college  is  directed  at  conditions  be- 
longing to  a  past  existence.  An  even  greater  weakness  of  the  critical  faculty,  in 
our  day,  is  in  intemperance  which  loses  all  sense  of  proportion  and  puts  things  too 
strongly — a  weakness  into  which  even  those  in  the  highest  places  have  sometimes 
fallen.  Thus  evils  which  occur  in  the  few  receive  a  stress  and  false  measure  of 
emphasis  which  seem  to  attach  them  to  the  many.  In  the  practice  of  the  newer 
criticism,  "the  exception  proves  the  rule"  in  an  unfamiliar  sense. 

What  class  of  students  in  college,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  cause  us  most 
concern  ?  Certainly  not  the  capable  and  energetic  men  who  earnestly  seek  knowl- 
edge. Such  do  not  even  require  very  skillful  teachers  in  the  pedagogical  sense, 
for  given  the  necessary  facilities  they  teach  themselves  most  things.  Some  guid- 
ance from  scholarly  men  they  need,  and  little  else.  The  dull  but  hard  working  stu- 
dent, though  less  independent,  knows  quite  well  how  to  care  for  himself  and  be- 
comes educated  in  doing  so.  The  real  difficulty  comes  with  the  indifferent,  idle, 
ambitionless  man  who  often,  by  reason  of  native  capacity  or  sound  early  training, 
easily  makes  the  passing  mark  which  technically  puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
formal  discipline  and  he  tempts  envious  chance  no  further.  This  man  is  no 
stranger  to  us,  he  has  always  been  in  college,  but  we  have  come  recently  to  take 
more  notice  of  him.  He  oftener  come  of  well-to-do  parents  who  also  may  look 
upon  college  as  a  polite  formality  in  a  young  man's  life.  But  too  much  empha- 
sis must  not  be  put  on  money,  for  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  by  no  means  all  idle,  nor, 
alas,  are  the  sons  of  the  poor  always  industrious.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  he  is  a 
man  lacking  in  ideals,  or  equipped  with  an  unprofitable  set.  He  often  comes  to 
college  avowedly  despising  books  and  their  contents.  He  longs  only  to  study  men, 
to  build"  those  life-long  friendships  which  brighten  later  years,  and  he  too  often 
hears  much  to  encourage  this  attitude  at  home.  How  then  does  this  youth  go 
about  so  serious  a  business  as  the  study  of  men?  By  closely  observing  the  more 
earnest  among  his  teachers  and  his  fellow  students  who  are  using  their  college 
opportimities  to  fit  themselves  for  life?  No.  But  rather  by  seeking  companions 
as  passive  as  himself  and  drifting  in  the  same  sluggish  current.  I  have  no  wish 
to  give  ^his  wetched  man  more  discussion  than  his  flaccid  and  misguided  purposes 
deserve,  yet  as  critics  have  made  much  of  him  and  greatly  magnified  his  numbers, 
surely  we  should  give  his  weakened  state  a  thorough-going  diagnosis  that  the 
treatment  may  be  carefully  chosen  and  salutary. 

For  this  class  of  men  home  influence,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  more  often  to  blame 
than  the  college.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  college  has  any  obligation 
to  help  a  small  group  of  men  who  care  so  little  to  help  themselves.  In  the  Eng- 
lish system  the  answer  frankly  given  is  that  the  college  has  none.  The  pass  and 
Doll  men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  present  examples  of  a  lifeless  indifference 
to  earnest  scholarship  in  which  the  university  has  acquiesced.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  indifferent  are  separated  from  the  working  students  and  are  never  a  drag 
on  their  betters.     In  this  country  the  number  of  this  extreme  type  in  most  col- 
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leges  is,  as  yet,  small,  but  the  range  between  it  and  the  real  student  is  long,  and 
young  men  who  are  learning  less  than  they  might  are  scattered  all  the  way  be- 
tween. The  problem  is  not  new,  but  it  perplexes  us  and  disturbs  our  counsels  ex- 
ceedingly. It  is  difficult*  to  conduct  a  college  which  shall  be  at  once  an  effective 
training  school  for  studious  men  and  an  infirmary  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
apathy.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  the  public  to  keep  such  men  in  college,  and  many  think 
it  is,  the  problem  presented  is  how  to  wake  them  up,  and  a  pertinent  question  arises 
— are  we  at  present  organized  to  get  at  them  by  the  only  open  door  ?  Do  we  often 
enough  get  at  the  center  of  the  man  through  his  false  ideals  and  the  husks  of  his 
intellectual  sloth  ?  Can  our  teaching  be  made  more  direct  and  personal,  not  in 
a  meddling  way,  but  by  methods  vigorous  and  manly  ? 

In  most  colleges  this  problem  has  been  complicated  by  numbers.  The  staff 
of  teachers  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  and  the  human  side  of  teaching,  which 
requires  the  closest  contact  as  well  as  breadth  and  sanity  in  the  teacher,  is  in 
danger.  That  flint  and  steel  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil,  which  many  have 
reason  to  remember  from  the  classrooms  of  their  day,  is  now  less  frequent.  The 
spark  we  have  seen  start  mental  fires  in  many  an  indifferent  mind  is  struck  less 
often.  The  hope  of  closer  personal  attention  to  students  in  college  is  in  larger 
endowments  which  will  sustain  a  more  numerous  teaching  staff  and  permit 
classes  to  be  further  subdivided  according  to  scholarly  ambition.  This  is  a  change 
which  few  colleges  can  now  afford  to  make,  for  colleges  must  do  with  the  means 
they  have  and  keep  within  their  incomes,  if  they  can. 

As  to  how  the  much  discussed  decline  in  scholarship,  the  real  existence  of 
which  I  seriously  doubt,  has  come  about,  there  are  widely  different  opinions.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  justly  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  apparent  rather  than 
real.  The  average  student  acquires  more  and  wider  knowledge  in  college  now 
than  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  Outspoken  scholarly  enthusiasm  rather  than  the 
getting  of  lessons  seems  to  have  suffered.  Many  students  appear  to  have  relaxed 
a  little  in  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which  they  approach  their  work.  They 
certainly  show  more  reserve  in  the  way  they  speak  of  it.  Here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  fashions  the  country  over  have  changed  and  the  expression 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  some  subjects  is  more  stintingly  measured  than  a 
generation  ago.  If  anything  we  now  often  get  a  scant  portion  in  expression  where 
we  used  to  get  an  over-weight.  Nowhere  is  this  change  more  striking  than  in  the 
gentle  art  of  public  speaking.  Yet  fashions  react  on  men  and  our  time  may  have 
lost  something  in  forcefulness  from  its  often  assumed  attitude  of  intellectual 
weariness,  from  a  painstaking  effort  at  restraint  and  simplicity  of  utterance.  Our 
present  tendency  is  to  speak  on  the  lighter  aspects  of  even  grave  matters — possibly 
a  kind  of  revolt  against  a  flowery  sentimentalism,  an  unctuous  cant,  or  a  long  face. 
It  is  not  considered  in  the  best  of  taste  just  now  to  get  into  heated  discussions  and 
controversies  over  man's  most  vital  intellectual  and  spiritual  concerns. 

This  habit  of  repression  has  come  into  the  college  from  without.  I  do  not 
think  it  began  there.     Science  in  the  university  may  have  misled  the  thoughtless 
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to  some  extent  by  an  emotionless  discussion  of  facts,  but  facts  should  be  discussed 
without  emotion ;  it  is  the  lifeless  statement  of  purpose  from  which  we  suffer. 
The  driving  power  of  intellect  is  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  that 
passionate  devotion  to  research  which  so  painstakingly  and  properly  excludes 
all  warmth  from  its  calm  statement  of  results.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  divine 
zeal,  an  irresistible  force,  which  urges  the  true  investigator  on  to  those  great 
achievements,  which  are  so  profoundly  changing  the  habits  of  our  daily  life  and 
thought  For  any  mental  indifference,  therefore,  be  it  real  or  assumed,  science  is 
in  no  wise  responsible.  Science  takes  herself  very  seriously  and  is  always  in 
deadly  earnest. 

In  only  one  phase  of  college  life  today  may  a  student,  other  than  shame- 
facedly show  a  full  measure  of  pleasureable  excitement,  and  that  is  in  athletics. 
What  might  not  happen  to  him  who  threw  up  his  hat  and  cheered  himself  hoarse 
over  a  theorem  of  algebra,  or  over  the  scholarly  achievements  of  the  faculty ! 
Some  young  men  appear  to  have  grown  shy  and  to  feel  that  a  show  of  enthusiasm 
over  ideas  reveals  either  doubtful  breeding,  a  lack  of  balance,  or  small  experience 
with  the  world.  They  would  be  like  Solomon  in  saying,  "there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun,"  and  profoundly  unlike  him  in  everything  else, — an  easy  apathy  to 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  so  often  passes  for  poise  and  wisdom  with  the 
young!  Thus  some  indifference  in  college  and  out  of  it  is  undoubtedly  more  as- 
sumed than  genuine.  But  again  we  are  in  danger  of  utterance  and  manner  react- 
ing on  thought  and  effort.  Signs  of  such  a  reaction  are  already  apparent.  Thus 
the  college  atmosphere  has  seemingly  lost,  for  the  initially  weak  in  character, 
some  of  its  vigorous  and  wholesome  mental  incentive. 

May  we  not  henceforth  live  our  college  life  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane, 
where  real  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  downright  sincerity  replace  all  traces  of 
sophistication  and  wrong  ideals.  Let  genuine  enthusiasm  find  freer  and  more 
fearless  expression,  that  we  may  become  more  manly,  strong,  and  free.  Why 
can't  some  college  men  stop  masquerading  in  an  assumed  mental  apathy  and  be 
spontaneously  honest  ? 

Some  who  have  sought  an  explanation  of  this  slightly  altered  tone  in  col- 
lege life  blame  intercollegiate  athletics  for  the  changed  conditions,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  find  the  cause  there,  and  believe,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  that  it  lies 
far  deeper  in  the  changed  conditions  of  society  and  our  national  life.  The  outcry 
to  abolish  intercollegiate  sports  is  rather  hard  to  explain.  Aside  from  the  as- 
sumed injury  done  to  studious  habits,  apparently  no  one  really  objects  to  sports 
kept  within  bounds.  But  our  colleges  by  agreement  may  set  the  bounds  wherever 
they  choose.  Where,  then,  is  the  real  reason  for  complaint?  On  the  other  hand 
intercollegiate  sports  do  more  to  unite  the  whole  college  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
solidarity  than  any  other  undergraduate  activity,  and  thus  serve  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. Aloreover,  the  lessons  of  sport  are  lessons  of  life  and  it  is  the  moral  worth 
rather  than  the  physical  benefit  of  athletics  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  from 
student  life.     They  effectively  teach  a  high  degree  of  self  control,  concentrated 
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attention,  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  instant  and  unswerving  obedience  to  orders, 
and  a  discipline  in  accepting  without  protest  a  close  ruling,  even  if  a  wrong  one,  in 
the  generous  belief  that  he  who  made  it  acted  in  good  faith.  Sport,  like  faith, 
knows  no  court  of  appeal.  A  'man's  moral  fibre  comes  out  in  his  bearing  toward 
his  opponent  in  the  stress  of  play  and  in  the  dignity  with  which  he  meets  defeat  or 
victory  at  the  end  of  the  struggle.  By  gallant  conduct  toward  a  victorious  adver- 
sary a  bodily  defeat  becomes  a  personal  triumph.  It  is  only  when  the  spirit  is 
defeated  through  the  body  that  upright  men  cry  shame !  I  believe  one  of  the  se- 
verest tests  of  a  gentleman  to  be  his  ability  to  take  victory,  or  defeat,  with  equal 
good  will  and  courtesy  toward  those  against  whom  he  has  bodily  contended. 
Whether  we  get  all  that  we  might  out  of  our  college  sports  is  another  question, 
but  year  by  year  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  higher  standards  of  a  true 
sportsmanship. 

The  problem  of  athletics  suggests  another  problem  which  is  its  twin — What 
shall  we  do  for  the  symmetrical  bodily  development  of  those  who  do  not  train  on 
college  teams  but  who  need  physical  training  far  more  than  athletes  do  ?  Here  is 
a  question  which  has  not  been  successfully  met  and  one  which  demands  immediate 
and  wider  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received. 

To  strengthen  interest  in  scholarship  by  introducing  a  larger  element  of  com- 
petition than  at  present  is  a  suggestion  which  recently  has  come  from  several  dif- 
ferent sources.  The  competitive  idea  has  long  been  in  full  force  in  the  older  Eng- 
lish universities  with  what  is  now  regarded  there  as  a  result  to  which  good  and  evil 
have  contributed  nearly  equal  parts.  Our  own  colleges  have  always  offered  some 
prizes  for  high  scholarly  attainment  but  the  inspiration  for  a  sufficient  exten- 
sion of  the  custom  to  make  it  a  leading  idea  in  our  undergraduate  life  has  been 
drawn  from  the  extraordinary  success  of  athletic  contests  in  arousing  student 
effort  and  enthusiasm.  That  a  wider  competition  in  scholarship  than  we  now 
have  would  produce  some  useful  results  lies  beyond  question,  but  that  those  who 
expect  most  of  all  things  from  it,  will  be  disappointed,  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted. It  seems  to  me  that  the  larger  part  of  the  ardor  students  show  for  ath- 
letic contests  is  due  more  to  the  appeal  which  bodily  combat  always  makes  to 
the  dramatic  sense  than  to  the  competitive  idea  in  itself.  It  is  the  manly  strug- 
gle more  than  the  victory  which  men  go  out  to  see.  I  cannot  conceive  how  we 
are  to  clothe  scholarship  contests  with  a  dramatic  setting — as  well  attempt  to 
stage  the  book  of  Job,  aptly  called  ''the  drama  of  the  inner  life."  The  drama 
of  scholarship  must  ever  be  a  drama  of  the  inner  life  which  will  never  draw 
a  cheermg  multitude  nor  light  bonfires.  To  call  men  to  witness  a  contest  in  ge- 
ometry is  less  strong  in  its  appeal  to  human  sympathies  and  interest  than  the 
bootless  cries  of  Diogenes  prostrated  at  the  roadside,  to  those  who  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  Olympic  games.  ''Base  souls,"  he  cried,  "will  ye  not  remain? 
To  see  the  overthrow  and  combat  of  athletes  how  great  a  way  ye  journey  to 
Olympia,  and  have  ye  no  will  to  see  a  combat  between  a  man  and  a  fever?" 
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Competition  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  and  it  may  be  a  human  instinct, 
but  it  can  never  be  an  ideal,  for  the  virtue  of  an  ideal  is  a  willingness  for  self- 
sacrifice  of  some  sort,  while  the  virtue  of  competition  is  a  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice others.  Competition,  therefore,  is  not  a  moral  force,  and  as  a  motive  lacks 
the  highest  driving  power. 

Most  that  I  have  said  of  undergraduate  life  has  been  in  analysis  of  its 
weakest  members.  The  vast  majority  of  college  men  are  sound  in  mind  and 
heart  and  purpose  and  no  young  men  were  ever  worthier  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect than  these.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  them  because  their  condition  suggests 
no  vexed  pedagogical  nor  administrative  problems.  "They  that  be  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 

The  Teacher 

As  with  the  undergraduate,  so  with  the  faculty,  many  a  reformer  has  sin- 
gled out  the  weakest  member  and  has  seemingly  affixed  this  label  to  all.  But  has 
he  forgotten  that  there  are  mediocre  lawyers,  physicians,  preachers,  engineers, 
business  men,  all  making  a  living  from  their  various  occupations  simply  because 
there  are  not  enough  men  of  first-rate  ability  to  supply  the  world's  needs?  Teach- 
ing cannot  stand  alone,  but  must  share  the  lot  of  other  professions.  In  a  gen- 
eration the  monetary  rewards  in  most  occupations  have  advanced  more  rap- 
idly than  in  teaching,  where  they  never  have  been  adequate,  and  colleges  have 
felt  a  relative  loss.  In  law,  in  engineering,  in  medicine,  in  business,  the  average 
rewards  for  corresponding  successes  are  roughly  double  those  in  teaching.  It 
is  safe  to  say  the  colleges  are  getting  far  more  out  of  their  better  teachers  than 
they  are  paying  for.  Teaching  is  to  many  a  very  attractive  career,  not  because 
of  the  leisure  for  idleness  which  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  offer  but  because  of 
its  possibilities  of  service  to  the  wholesome  life  and  highest  welfare  of  society 
and  the  State.  The  teacher  who  takes  his  calling  seriously  and  fulfills  its  high 
demands  spends  less  time  in  idleness  than  his  apparently  more  busy  brethren  in 
trade.  That  he  must  give  many  hours  to  wide-ranging  thought  and  reflection 
has  often  misled  the  public  into  thinking  him  an  idle  dreamer.  But  dreaming  and 
visions  are  a  part  of  his  business,  though  the  dreamer  to  be  worthy  must  dream 
straight -forward  and  the  vision  must  be  clear.  How  much  do  we  not  owe  to  the 
dreamer,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  religion,  to  say  nothing  of  his  part 
in  those  unthought  of  benefits,  those  subtler  influences  grown  up  in  tradition, 
influences  which  have  lost  or  never  had  a  name,  which  yet  continue  to  inspire 
and  brighten  all  our  days — visions  seen  by  earlier  men  whose  lives  must  have 
seemed  idle  enough  to  an  auctioneer? 

Judged  by  the  higher  standards,  there  are  unquestionably  a  few  uncertain 
and  indifferent  teachers  in  our  colleges.  There  always  have  been.  The  pro- 
portion of  men  of  first-rate  ability  has  improved,  but  there  is  need  of  further 
improvement.  As  soon  as  the  public  will  give  the  colleges  sufficient  means  to 
command  the  men  they  want,  all  cause  for  criticism  will  be  removed. 
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We  need  special  knowledge  in  college  teachers,  but  not  specialized  men. 
Whatever  the  subject,  it  is  the  whole  man  that  teaches.  While  being  taught  the 
undergraduate  observes  the  teacher  and  takes  his  measure  in  several  well  de- 
fined directions : — the  richness  of  his  knowledge,  his  enthusiasm  for  learning, 
his  way  of  putting  things,  his  sense  of  humor,  and  the  range  of  his  interests.  He 
shrewdly  guesses  whether  or  not  his  instructor  would  be  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion, if  all  restraints  were  removed,  and  the  subject  of  the  day's  lesson  swept  out 
of  mind.  The  student  frequently  knows,  too,  whether  or  not  his  instructors  are 
producing  scholarly  work  which  competent  students  elsewhere  admire  and  re- 
spect. Nothing  gives  a  teacher  more  authority  and  command  over  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  students  than  a  well-earned  reputation  for  fundamental  scholarship 
and  research,  and  nothing  so  much  stimulates  the  undergraduate's  ambition  for 
sound  learning  and  intellectual  achievement  as  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  master  who 
has  travelled  the  road  of  discovery.  Even  as  much  as  a  virtuous  example  breeds 
virtue  in  others,  so  scholarly  work  breeds  scholarship.  Presidents  and  boards  of 
trustees  have  not  always  seen  the  great  advantage  to  a  college  of  retaining  a 
group  of  strong  productive  scholars  with  an  instinct  for  teaching,  on  its  faculty. 

All  these  elements  enter  into  the  unconscious  respect  the  student  feels  for 
his  instructor,  and  increase  or  lessen  a  teacher's  influence  and  worth  in  the  col- 
lege. The  driving  of  men  through  college  is  not  as  reputable  as  it  used  to  be, 
and  real  intellectual  and  moral  leadership  in  teaching,  is  steadily  taking  its 
place.  Students  now  largely  choose  their  courses  and  instructors,  for  varying 
reasons  to  be  sure,  but  some  of  them  are  good.  Student  opinion  freed  from 
mixed  motive  and  superficial  judgment  is  usually  wholesome  and  sound. 

The  college  in  all  its  relations  is  the  most  human  and  humanizing  influence 
in  all  our  civilization;  and  year  by  year  its  gains  in  this  direction  are  substan- 
tial. Taking  the  good  with  the  bad  our  colleges  have  never  been  as  well  or- 
ganized and  equipped  as  now,  nor  have  they  ever  done  their  work  more  effec- 
tively than  they  are  doing  it  today.  Any  dissatisfaction  with  college  life  does 
not  find  its  basis  in  comparisons  with  earlier  years,  notwithstanding  many  find, 
in  such  comparisons,  partial  reason  for  complaint.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  college,  because  it  does  not  realize  our  later  ideals  of  education, 
not  because  it  falls  short  of  our  earlier  ones.  It  is  well  to  have  ideals  and  to 
have  them  high,  and  it  is  a  wholesome  sign  of  intellectual  vigor  to  be  impa- 
tient at  the  long  distance  which  separates  the  way  things  are  done  from  the  way 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  done.  Beyond  just  measure,  however,  dissatisfaction 
paralyzes  hopefulness  and  effort;  we  must  keep  clear  of  pessimism,  if  we  are  to 
go  forward. 

In  twenty  years  of  teaching  and  observation,  I  have  become  convinced  of 
some  things  connected  with  teaching  as  a  profession.  No  teacher  can  hope  to 
inspire  and  lead  young  men  to  a  level  of  aspiration  above  that  on  which  he  him- 
self lives  and  does  his  work.  Young  men  may  reach  higher  levels  but  not  by 
his  aid.     The  man  in  whose  mind  truth  has  become  formal  and  passive  ought 
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not  to  teach.     What  youth  needs  to  see  is  knowledge  in  action,   moving   for- 
ward  toward   some   worthy   end.      In   nobody's   mind   should   it   be   possible   to 
confuse  intellectual  with  ineffectual.    Let  it  not  be  said : 
*'We  teach  and  teach 
Until  like  drumming  pedagogues  we  lose 
The  thought  that  what  we  teach  has  higher  ends 
Than  being  taught  and  learned." 
It  ought  to  be  impossible,  even  in  satire,  to  say  ''Those  who  can,  do;  those  who 
can't,  teach." 

The  strong  teacher  must  ever  have  the  best  of  the  Priest  about  him  in  the 
fervor  of  his  faith  in  the  healing  power  of  truth.  Let  our  teaching  be  sane, 
fearless,  and  enthusiastic,  and  let  us  not,  even  in  moments  of  despondency,  for- 
get the  dignity,  the  opportunity,  the  power  of  our  calling.  The  teacher  is  the 
foremost  servant  of  society  and  the  State,  for  he  is  moulding  their  future  lead- 
ers. Sound  learning,  wisdom,  and  morality,  are  the  foundation  of  all  order  and 
progress,  and  these  it  is  the  aim  of  the  college  to  foster.  If  we  can  send  into  the 
world  a  yet  larger  number  of  strong  young  men — men  clean  in  body,  clean  in  mind, 
and  large  of  soul,  men  as  capable  of  moral  as  of  mental  leadership,  men  with 
large  thoughts  beyond  selfishness,  ideas  of  leisure  beyond  idleness,  men  quick 
to  see  the  difference  between  humor  and  coarseness  in  a  jest, — if  we  can  ever 
and  in  increasing  numbers  send  out  young  men  of  this  sort,  we  need  never  fear 
the  question, — ''Can  a  young  man  afford  the  four  best  years  of  his  life  to  go  to 
college  ?" 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  LAYING   OF   THE   CORNERSTONE 
OF  THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM 


By  Professor  Edwin  Julius  Bartlett,  M,  D.,  '72 


When,  in  1867,  George  H.  Bissell,  pi- 
oneer in  the  development  of  petroleum, 
provided,  at  the  wise  desire  of  President 
Smith,  yonder  "commodious  and  taste- 
ful structure"  with  its  six  bowling  alleys 
and  "most  improved  gymnastic  appara- 
tus and  furniture,"  it  was  ample  tor  the 
freshman  class  of  sixty-three  members, 
or  in  turn  for  the  whole  undergraduate 
College  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
For  comparison.  Amherst,  Harvard,  and 
Yale  had  been  similarly  equipped  for 
about  seven  years ;  and  the  total  number 
of  Freshmen  at  Yale  was  174,  and  at 
Harvard  156,  that  same  autumn  when 
our  entering  class  numbered  63. 

"The  results"  of  the  gymnasium,  we 
are  told  officially  within  the  first  year, 
"more  than  equalled  the  expectations." 
"Dyspepsia,  debility,  and  other  affec- 
tions incident  to  a  sedentary  Hfe,"  be- 
came for  the  time  unknown ;  "and  the  in- 
creased muscular  power  and  agility  of 
the  young  men  forced  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  even  unpracticed  eyes." 

But  spaciousness  for  234  is  straight- 
ened circumstances  for  1300.  And  forty 
years  is  long  life  in  the  mechanical  world 
where  every  five  years  the  machines  may 
profitably  go  to  the  scrap  heap.  So  in 
1907,  in  that  desperate  forced  march  to 
bring  the  material  resources  of  the  Col- 
lege into  line  with  the  human  demand, 
Bissell  Hall  was  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  rear. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Dartmouth 
Hall  and  the  completion  of  Webster  had 
been  an  incubatory  period  significant 
with  precursory  rumblings.  There  was 
to  be  a  fresh  explosion  of  Dartmouth 
compressed  air,  and  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  power  was  applied.  Doctor 
Bowler  said  firmly,  "Dartmouth  is  going 
to  have  a  new  gymnasium" ;   President 


Tucker  said,  "Amen  to  that" ;  Doctor 
Nichols  a  little  later  came  into  sympa- 
thetic relation  to  the  central  kinetics.  Ed- 
ward K.  Hall  said,  for  the  alumni,  "We 
will  get  it,  and  I  know  the  men  who  not 
only  will  help  start  something  but  will 
also  keep  it  moving  and  stay  with  it  to 
the  end."  And  so  were  formed  the  Gym 
Committee,  and  the  sub-committee  from 
each  class  since  '84,  and  the  local  com- 
mittees. You  have  read  their  names  in 
the  Gymnasium  Nezvs.  This  building  is 
not  the  gift  of  any  one  set  or  kind  of 
men.  There  are  todav  about  3000  con- 
tributors ;  the  largest  single  gift  is  $5000 ; 
one  $2000  subscription  comes  next,  fol- 
lowed by  thirteen  donations  of  $1000 
each. 

And  how  cheerfully  the  money  has 
been  given.  From  the  undergraduate 
who  put  down  his  $25  and  sent  the  news 
to  father,  or  the  other  who  pledged  and 
earned  his  $5  or  $10,  up  to  the  makers 
of  the  checks  in  three  and  four  figures, 
it  has  been  a  gift  and  not  a  tax. 

A  friend  said  to  the  subscriber  of  the 
largest  sum,  "So  he  (mentioning  a  local 
solicitor),  got  $5000  out  of  you?"  "No," 
was  the  reply,  "he  didn't  get  it  out  of 
me.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it 
before  I  heard  from  him  at  all." 

Among  the  up-builders  of  these  walls 
many  mighty  men  have  conspired  to- 
gether. Some  are  now  stifif  in  the  knees ; 
others  are  round  where  once  they  were 
angular,  and  are  as  well-padded  by  Na- 
ture as  formerly  by  the  outfitter's  art ; 
the  slam  from  full  speed  upon  the  frozen 
earth  which  once  they  bore  like  rubber 
balls,  would  now  put  them  to  bed  for  a 
month,  and  the  twenty-foot  slide  to  a 
base  would  make  busy  the  bone-setter 
and  the  skin-grafter;  some  of  those 
deep-chested  runners  puff  as  they  go  up 
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the  subway  steps,  and  take  the  elevator 
for  the  first  floor  above  the  street ;  but 
prosperity  has  softened  only  to  ripen  and 
mellow ;  the  fat  may  have  reached  the 
purse  but  not  the  heart  or  the  head. 

A  believer  in  the  conservation  and  cor- 
relation of  energy  need  not  mourn  these 
changes.  They  have  their  compensa- 
tions. For  one  who  formerly  at  the 
crack  of  bat  could  connect  with  the 
sphere  whizzing  from  300  feet  hence,  can 
now  as  keenly  discern  the  price  of  wheat 
six  months  away;  another  now  runs  his 
course  in  a  far  away  land  as  steadfastly 
as  on  the  two-mile  track;  another  with 
the  same  cogent  vitality  that  gave  him 
place  upon  three  college  teams  has 
brought  this  enterprise  through  to  its 
present  success ;  another  than  whom  no 
more  ferocious  object  ever  plunged 
through  the  opposing  line,  now  by  con- 
trast is  making  a  fine  career  in  a  gentlest 
field  of  scientific  medicine ;  of  the  ''cur- 
atores  reverendi  et  honorandi" — how 
great  the  loss  of  this  sonorous  phrase 
from  the  Commencement  stage — one 
furnishes  as  keen  a  service  to  the  College 
as  on  the  tennis-court ;  another  stands 
firm  behind  the  administrative  bat,  or 
continues  to  make  opportune  hits  for  the 
College ;  while  a  third  has  lately  taken  up 
his  work  as  a  walking  delegate  from  the 
alumni.  Only  samples  these  from  hun- 
dreds. 

And  the  cheering  section  has  not  been 
idle ;  its  money  has  spoken  as  unitedly  as 
its  voice  of  yore — as  its  voices  on  the  6th 
and  13th  of  November  next — and  has 
shown  us  the  one  glorious  way  in  which 
the  game  can  be  won  from  the  side-lines. 

And  the  roofs  of  Hallgarten  and  the 
steps  of  Culver  have  brought  their  offer- 
ings. 

These  all  cannot  much  profit  by  the 
gifts  they  have  made.  Their  reward 
must  be  in  the  hearts  of  newly  matricu- 
lated college  generations.  How  delight- 
ful if  we  could  bring  them  all  back, — the 
athletes,  softened,  stiffened,  adiposed, 
the  restful  ones,  unsuppled  and  un- 
toughened — cut  ofT  their  cigars  and 
cocktails  or  whatever  indulgences  of  the 


prosperous  life,  put  them  upon  the  train- 
ing diet  of  Daniel,  Hananiah,   Mishael, 

and  Azariah "pulse  to  eat  and  water 

to  drink" — and  have  them  meet  daily  for 
required  exercise,  to  lay  their  fingers  up- 
on the  floor  without  bending  the  knees, 
to  twist  that  burdensome  abdomen  for- 
ward and  backward  and  sideways,  to 
touch  their  fingertips  behind  the  back,  to 
send  the  unwonted  air  swirling  to  the 
diaphragm,  to  repeat  these  restorative 
acts  until  the  joints  creaked  and  the 
muscles  growled,  to  take  the  cure  for  a 
month. 

The  givers  of  this  building  have  not 
had  the  full  benefits  of  a  gymnasium 
themselves,  and  their  gift  promises  to 
others  a  better  chance  than  their  own. 
The  highest  utility  of  a  gymnasium  has 
never  been  demonstrated  at  Dartmouth, 
for  which  conditions,  rather  than  per- 
sons are  responsible.  Even  when  the 
classes  were  more  commensurate  with 
the  floor  space  of  Bissell  Hall  the  stu- 
dents never  entered  with  unquestioning 
enthusiasm  into  those  uniform  enforced 
exercises  of  twisting  their  healthy  bod- 
ies first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
extending  and  flexing  their  prehensile 
digits  without  pinching  anything,  though 
they  always  saw  to  it  that  the  dumb-bells 
crashed  properly  upon  the  floor. 

They  have  much  preferred  "that 
which  is  puerile,  such  as  playing  with 
balls,  bowls,  and  other  ways  of  diver- 
sion" reprehended  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Indian  School  and  of  the  College  by  the 
great  founder.  Perhaps  even  rather 
would  they  "turn  the  course  of  their  di- 
versions and  exercise  for  their  health  to 
the  practice  of  some  manual  wits,  or  cul- 
tivation of  gardens  and  other  lands  at 
the  proper  hours  of  leisure  and  intermis- 
sion from  study"  further  recommended 
by  the  same  hygienic  authority. 

Few  men,  in  all  the  years  of  Bissell 
Hall,  look  back  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion upon  its  opportunities ;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  the  only  in-door  gymnasium 
and  full  of  occupation.  Class  exercises, 
romping  or  listless,  of  late  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  Freshmen,  have  there  been 
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required;  weighings  and  measurings 
have  been  taken  at  long  intervals,  fur- 
nishing interesting  evidence  how  men 
grow  four  years  older  while  going 
through  college,  but  little  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  actually  used  in  his  develop- 
ment ;  spectacular  gymnasts  have  func- 
tioned therein,  doing  the  giant's  swing, 
hanging  head  downward  from  the  flying 
trapeze,  or  tumbling  upon  a  mattress ; 
scufflers  at  basketball  have  constantly 
defied  the  "rules  of  the  game."  Athletes 
have  there  girded  themselves  for  the 
contest  and  there  washed  off  its  sweat 
and  its  grime,  forgetting  their  weary 
muscles  in  the  zest  of  victory,  or  finding 
that  the  acuteness  of  an  ache  depends 
upon  how  one  feels ;  and  there  have 
come  off  the  concert,  the  lecture,  the 
plav,  the  dinner,  the  ball.  Its  walls  the 
most  of  any  now,  except  perhaps  the 
church,  carry  the  faint  echoes  of  the  dis- 
tinguished past. 

A  great  instrument,  like  this  building 
rising  before  us,  will  be  watched  eagerly 
for  results.  It  is  no  toy,  and  its  useful- 
ness will  appear  in  applications  now  un- 
discovered ;  but  we  can  foresee  in  part. 
It  must  come  into  systematic  and  proper- 
ly directed  use  like  the  other  laboratories 
of  the  College.  Weighings  and  measur- 
ings surely  will  be  taken  at  frequent  in- 
tervals— an  excessive  undertaking — and 
on  them  will  be  based  definite  corrective 
exercises  for  the  individual  need,  re- 
quired and  followed  up.  The  physically 
deficient,  the  superficial  breathers,  the 
fish-mouthed,  the  narrow  chested,  the 
round  shouldered,  the  one-sided,  the  un- 
developed will  be  made  to  work  from 
day  to  day  in  persistent  and  well-taught 
rectification  until  they  can  reach  and 
maintain  a  passing  mark.  No  one  man 
can  do  the  work  thus  demanded,  and 
this  building  should  be  manned  like  other 
departments  in  which  individual  instruc- 
tion is  given — as  all  the  laboratories 
should  be  but  are  not — not  as  for  those 
who  lecture  to  300  or  who  can  do  their 
work  by  three  hours  a  week  with  a  class, 
a  book,  and  a  chair,  but  modestly,  mere- 
ly   so   that   instructors   on    duty    six    to 


eight  hours  a  day,  may  work  with  divis- 
ions of  about  fifteen  and  give  examina- 
tions to  all,  and  adequate  care  to  the  defi- 
cient. An  endowment  is  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  building. 

This  gymnasium  never  could  have 
come  to  the  College  as  a  general  gift  of 
the  alumni  without  the  money  and  the 
determined  team-work  of  enthusiasts  for 
intercollegiate  sports.  But  they  may 
have  created  a  rival  to  their  own  dearest 
love.  Certainly  herein  lies  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  think  the  athlete  al- 
ready too  luminous,  who  loudly  oppose 
competitive  athletics,  and  depict  the  ter- 
rible condition  in  which  they  allege  the 
many  sit  upon  the  grandstand  and  shout 
themselves  hoarse  while  the  selected  and 
pampered  few  strive  for  the  illustrated 
supplement,  to  accomplish  the  unattained 
and  work  out  activities  for  the  multitude 
which  shall  bear  the  fruit  and  slough  the 
excresences  of  our  intercollegiate  games. 
Thus,  perhaps,  would  be  carried  out  the 
wishes  of  many  generous  contributors 
who  do  not  greatly  love  the  public  dis- 
play. 

We  believe  that  those  also  who 
thought  as  much  of  athletics  as  of  physi- 
cal culture  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
the  help  they  will  have  from  this  great 
building.  New'  problems  are  to  be 
solved;  conditions  are  constantly  chang- 
ing; but  if  intercollegiate  contests  and 
the  training  therefor  have,  as  many  of  us 
believe,  made  college  life  more  decent, 
made  men  more  clean  in  mind  and  body, 
rendered  malice  and  brutality  less  com- 
mon, helped  men  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  others  without  distinction 
of  class,  taught  them  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  a  common  cause,  to  come  to  a 
common  rallying  point  in  after  life,  to 
send  back  their  hopes  and  their  aid  to 
their  alma  mater,  then  college  athletics 
will  go  on.  They  have  become  morally 
and  ethically  sounder  during  the  period 
in  which  they  have  come  to  a  greater  im- 
portance, in  those  institutions  that  pos- 
sess them  instead  of  being  possessed  by 
them.  And  we  look  to  a  future  of  dis- 
tinctly higher  plane  and  better  propor- 
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tion,  provided  always  the  college  admin- 
istration regards  them  as  activities  to  be 
•regulated  wisely  rather  than  suppressed 
or  allowed  to  run  wild. 

I  venture  to  quote  here  words  that  I 
used  on  another  occasion  because  I  am 
willing,  I  hope  Dartmouth  is  willing,  to 
stand  firm  upon  the  issue  they  imply : 

''A  college  is  an  educational  institution 
— a  point  to  be  emphasized — not  an  ath- 
letic club,  a  hippodrome,  or  a  box  office. 
Athletic  sports  have  their  place  in  the 
college  not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  nor 
yet  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  because  not- 
withstanding some  e:^cesses  they  have  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  man.  And  they  are  not  doing  their 
part  if  they  do  not  teach  him  a  clean  life, 
steadiness,  persistence  to  the  end,  fair- 
ness, honesty,  obedience  to  law  and  to 
authority,  to  act  as  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion, to  make  self  secondary  to  the  com- 
mon purpose. 

"Into  the  college  at  one  end  of  the 
four  years  pours  very  raw  material,  and 
from  the  other  end  issues  a'  refined 
but  not  perfected  product.  Viewed  as 
a  process  acting  upon  the  individual,  the 
changes  are  vast.  The  graduate  goes  out 
with  higher  morals,  ideals,  and  ethical 
standards  than  his  earlier  self.  The 
mixture  of  units  to  casual  notice  may 
seem  to  remain  the  same,  but  to  the  close 
observer  its  average  opinion  and  stan- 
dard is  always  changing,  in  some  cases 
with  surprising  rapidity. 

*'The  youthful  standard  of  sport  is 
crude,  even  barbaric — anything  to  win, 
always  to  win.  And  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  institution  that  encourages 
athletic  sport  to  bring  its  standards  up 
to  those  of  the  best  sportsmanship  as  to 
foster  sound  scholarship,  scientific  hon- 
esty, and  good  citizenship.  That  means 
unwavering  purpose,  steady  pressure  in 
the  right  direction,  with  no  more  de- 
spair at  low  results,  or  at  the  incoming 
of  a  new  generation  of  the  untaught, 
than  in  English  or  algebra,  and  with  no 
more  deference  to  hasty  or  opportune 
undergraduate  votes  than  in  the  matter 
of   holidays   or   examinations.      On   the 


other  hand  the  well-taught  undergrad- 
uate becomes  a  clear-sighted  and  dis- 
criminating man,  and  his  enlightened 
judgment  can  be  trusted  on  all  issues 
to  which  he  comes  without  excitement  or 
immediate  self  interest." 

Here  then  may  the  daring  gymnasts 
exercise  their  craft  upon  the  ropes  and 
bars  and  ladders ;  here  the  faculty  may 
practice  basketball  and  self-control ;  here 
we  hope  will  be  a  compulsory  course  in 
swimming  with  the  diploma  of  the  Col- 
lege in  jeopardy.  Here  will  the  skillful 
foster  and  augment  their  cunning,  the 
strenuous  prepare  for  the  struggles  of 
the  strong,  the  fit  be  selected  for  the 
contest  and  constant  watchfulness  be 
exercised  to  maintain  their  fitness.  And 
under  these  spacious  arches  Hanover 
spring  will  not  so  linger  in  the  lap  of  win- 
ter but  that  a  track  team  can  go  forth  in 
May  in  form  to  compete,  and  the  base- 
ball team — a  full  month  late  out  of 
doors — will  take  the  field  as  ready  as 
those  of  temperate  climes. 

It  has  appeared  more  and  more  that 
Dartmouth's  athletic  strength  does  not  lie 
in  combinations  of  athletic  stars  who 
wander  hither,  or  who  are  coerced  by 
the  logic  of  superior  argument.  It  is  not 
natural  to  wander  hither;  one  must  de- 
sign to  come ;  and  students  whose  col- 
lege course  is  determined  by  athletic  ar- 
gument can  well  be  spared.  Our  great- 
est opportunity  lies  in  the  development 
on  the  spot  of  homogeneous  teams  that 
take  the  field  in  perfect  physical  condi- 
tion animated  by  the  best  spirit  of  sport. 
Such  contestants  are  Dartmouth  ath- 
letes in  the  truest  sense.  And  how  this 
gymnasium  will  stand  as  a  bulwark  for 
that  policy  all  can  see. 

The  human  male  of  nineteen  who  en- 
ers  college  may  be  called  by  some  homo 
sapiens  adolescens,  but  to  me,  on  the 
average,  he  is  a  boy ;  and  a  less  mature 
boy  than  formerly.  This  is  merely  stated 
as  an  observation,  but  it  is  supported  by 
the  more  scientific  deductions  of  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  who  said  to  us  in  his 
Commencement  address,  'T  would  like  to 
be  a  college  president  just  for  a  day  so 
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that  I  could  send  out  into  the  market 
place  some  views  about  our  modern 
eastern  colleges  which  have  of  late  lacked 
conspicuous  approval  because  they  do 
not  recognize  that  modernity  has  delayed 
adolescence,  and  that  the  college  boy  hav- 
ing still  an  unripe  brain,  is  not  to  be 
treated  with  the  responsibilities  of  ma- 
ture manhood."  And  he  adds,  "It  has 
been  my  experience  that  a  very  large 
number  of  boys  go  to  college  and  have  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  them  for  which 
they  are  not  physically  or  physiologically 
ready.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  a  boy  would  be  a 
man,  but  putting  on  the  toga  does  not 
change  the  processes  of  metabolism.  I 
think  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  evolution  that,  as  a  man  be- 
comes a  higher  type,  he  lives  longer,  and 
works  later;  he  should  also  have  a  long- 
er childhood." 

There  may  be  abstruse  reasons  for 
this,  but  I  mention  obvious  ones.  Your 
father's  father — I  speak  to  my  contem- 
poraries— said  to  his  son,  "I  will  give 
you  your  time,"  and  the  instrument  was 
signed  and  witnessed.  If  by  working 
summers  and  teaching  winters  the  ec- 
centric lad  set  out  to  make  his  way 
through  college,  the  father  felt  blame- 
less of  the  doubtful  experiment.  Your 
father  said,  "V\\  help  you."  But  it  was 
only  by  close  economy  and  much  help- 
ing yourself  that  you  accomplished  your 
purpose.  Now  you  say,  'T  want  my 
boy  to  have  all  the  comforts  he  is  used 
to  at  home,"  and  mother  often  comes  to 
see  that  he  is  properly  fitted  out.  When 
you  were  in  college  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  class  were  away  teaching  three 
months  in  the  winter.  As  late  as  1869- 
70  the  Harvard  catalogue  announces, 
''School-keeping.  Meritorious  students, 
whose  circumstances  require  it,  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  absent 
for  a  limited  time,  not  exceeding  thir- 
teen weeks,  including  the  winter  vaca- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  keeping  school." 
And  the  same  custom  survived  at  Dart- 
mouth for  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer. 
The  student  teacher,  in  school  hours  at 
least,  was  forced  to  early  manhood. 


The  college  boy  of  today  has  more 
commonly  been  cared  for  all  his  life.  He 
meanders  socially  through  the  college; 
a  smile  of  joy  comes  over  his  pleasant 
features  when  we  tell  him  that  he  has 
passed,  and  he  has  only  polite  concern 
when  we  add  that  he  might  have  done 
better.  He  can  say,  'T  don't  know,  sir," 
with  an  amiable  self-possession,  with 
even  a  consideration  for  our  embarrass- 
ment that  in  itself  deserves  a  favorable 
mark.  He  breaks  and  his  father  pays. 
Sixty  dollars  does  not  seem  to  him  an 
excessi\re  price  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 
although  his  father  to  this  day  finds  it 
hard  to  get  by  a  $12  suit  in  the  window. 
He  is  known  afar  by  his  plumage.  Until 
of  late  he  has  gone  all  winter  bareheaded 
(as  soon  as  he  got  over  being  a  Fresh- 
man), without  an  overcoat  or  gloves, 
and  exposing  his  ornamental  hose  to  the 
weather,  though  better  customs  now  pre- 
vail. In  a  crowd  he  may  be  thoughtless 
of  others,  mischievous,  and  excitable, 
but  not  discourteous,  malicious,  or  mean. 
He  would  not  stand  the  cruder  ways  of 
former  years,  and  he  rarely  breaks  out 
into  conspicuous  inebriety  or  willful  row- 
dyism. He  is  a  phase  in  a  development 
that  is  not  to  be  hurried  and  is  much 
too  good  to  be  wasted.  Whether  he  wakes 
to  ambition,  as  we  regard  ambition,  in 
his  junior  or  in  his  senior  year,  or  not 
till  after  a  precarious  diploma,  he  makes 
as  substantial  a  man  as  his  father  and  his 
father's  father. 

If  the  maturing  process,  physical,  so- 
cial, mental,  moral,  moved  evenly,  like  a 
roller  of  the  sea,  it  could  be  treated  ef- 
fectively by  indiscriminating  machines. 
But  it  is  more  like  the  variety  of  gardens, 
in  which  the  peas  shoot  out  of  the  frozen 
ground,  and  the  pansies  smile  at  the  un- 
seasonable snows  of  May,  while  the 
limas  rot  in  the  early  cold,  the  bush  beans 
wilt  at  the  breath  of  frost,  the  corn  waits 
for  the  warmest  sun,  and  the  late  toma- 
toes ripen  when  hand-picked  and  laid  in 
the  dark.  The  soft,  juicy  apples  of  fall 
have  no  endurance,  and  the  russets, 
sound  and  mellow  in  the  spring,  defy  the 
teeth  in  the  autumn.  And  the  weeds 
have  their  varying  nature  and  predomi- 
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nance; — the  pig-weed,  aggressive  and  ob- 
vious, but  once  pulled  with  the  soil  shak- 
en from  its  roots  it  is  dead  where  it  lies ; 
the  pursley  lying  low,  deathless  until  it 
ripens  its  seed,  unless  both  eradicated 
and  removed ;  and  the  subterranean  wire- 
weed  burrowing  persistently  in  all  di- 
rections, setting  forth  on  the  surface 
mere  offshoots  from  the  vicious  hfe  be- 
low. 

So  in  the  uneven  development  of  the 
youth  the  longing  for  friends  predomi- 
nates for  a  time  and  he  gives  too  much 
for  popularity;  or  curiosity  rules  until 
he  learns  by  experience  the  defiling  na- 
ture of  pitch :  another  craves  recognition 
as  an  individual  by  anv  means  that  seem 
to  give  him  importance ;  another  is  too 
superstitious  in  all  things ;  another  is 
overcome  with  the  lassitude  of  growth; 
and  in  another  is  that  strange  slowness 
of  reaction  that  simulates  stupidity. 
Phases  all.  Mere  study  does  not  impress 
him;  the  world  is  too  interesting  for  ab- 
stractions ;  he  does  not  hear  in  the  college 
talk  any  admiration  for  scholars ;  it  does 
not  seem  a  passion  in  the  teaching  staff. 
For  years  at  the  greatest  college  pageant 
for  the  recognition  of  scholarship — the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  initiation — not  more 
than  six  or  eight  of  the  faculty  have  been 
present. 

There  is  the  familiar  story  of  the  ath 
lete  who  after  a  brief  connection   with 
the  college  averred  that  the  only  unsatis- 
factory   condition    in    college    life    was 


"those  studies,"  and  this  has  its  equally 
significant  obverse  in  the  instructors 
whose  work  would  be  wholly  congenial 
if  it  were  not  for  "those  students." 

Perhaps  in  passing  from  the  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  "at  owner's  risk"  posi- 
tion we  have  ignored  conditions  that  are 
fundamental   and   vital. 

Let  us  agree  without  argument,  al- 
though we  may  state  it  in  different 
forms,  that  the  chief  office  of  this  or  any 
college  is  to  make  men, — fit  to  serve  their 
day  and  generation,  and  that  a  common 
quality  of  the  man-stuff,  the  loveable 
college  boy  with  his  immeasureable  pos- 
sibilities, is  that  his  soul  is  reached 
through  his  body. 

Now  into  this  scheme  of  a  college  to 
make  men,  comes  as  an  adjuvant,  subor- 
dinate to  the  great  end,  this  noble  build- 
ing. 

Its  prime  function  is  not  to  make  ath- 
letes, though  we  hope  it  will  make  more 
than  ever ;  nor  acrobats,  though  doubt- 
less they  have  their  uses ;  nor  for  the 
calisthenic  drills,  of  unquestioned  advan- 
tage ;  nor  as  a  playground  for  games. 
But  to  bring  the  bodies  under  subjection, 
to  hold  the  coming  men  steady  while 
they  are  gaining  their  balance  and  their 
outlook  upon  the  world ;  to  be  a  well-ad- 
justed part  of  the  great  plant  that  is 
sending  forth  others  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
dens and  take  the  places  by  and  by,  of 
those  of  whose  helpfulness  this  gymna- 
sium is  a  token. 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


DEATH  OF  DOCTOR  SMITH 

Professor  William  Thayer  Smith, 
med.  79,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
died  at  his  home  on  School  Street,  Fri- 
day, Sept.  17.  Funeral  services  were 
held  from  the  College  Church  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday  afternoon. 

Doctor  Smith  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
Asa  D.  Smith,  a  former  president  of 
Dartmouth  College.  After  graduation 
from  Dartmouth,  he  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine  in  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School,  and  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  New  York.  In  1885 
he  was  made  professor  of  physiology  in 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  and  in 
1907  was  made  professor  emeritus  in  that 
department.  Since  1907  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  and  consulting  surgeon  in 
the  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital. 

Doctor  Smith  was  widely  known  as 
an  author  of  medical  text  books.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  other  medical  and  scien- 
tific organizations.  He  served  a  term  as 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Med- 
ical Society.  In  politics  he  was  a  Re- 
publican, and  in  church  affiliations  a 
Congregationalist. 

In  1885  he  was  married  to  Susan  W. 
Kellogg,  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  who  died  in 
1902.  Two  sons  survive  him,  Morris 
Kellogg  Smith  '07,  now  in  the  Medical 
School,  and  Thayer  Adams  Smith  '10. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  INSTRUCTION 
CORPS 

Among  the  changes  in  the  faculty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  prob- 
ably that  of  greatest  interest  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Robin- 
son to  the  Phillips  Professorship  which 
has  been  vacant  since  the  resignation  of 
the  Reverend  A.  W.  Vernon,  three  years 


ago,  who  went  to  Yale.  Mr.  Robinson 
will  have  charge  of  the  chapel  services 
also.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
He  comes  to  Dartmouth  from  a  seven 
years'  pastorate  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Before  that  he  preached  for  six  years 
at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.  Professor 
Robinson  has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
pleasing  speaker. 

The  names  of  the  other  additions  to 
the  faculty,  the  institutions  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  vacancy  they  fill  are 
as  follows : 

Professor  W.  H.  Sheldon,  Harvard, 
A.  B..  1895,  A.  M.  1896,  Ph.  D.  1899;  as- 
sistant in  Philosophy  at  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  Teaching  Fellow  at  Har- 
vard; assistant  and  tutor  at  Columbia 
University,  1901-1905 ;  preceptor  at 
Princeton ;  is  to  take  the  place  of  Doctor 
H.  H.  Home,  who  has  gone  to  take  up 
work  at  the  University  of  New  York. 

Professor  C.  A.  Proctor,  Dartmouth, 
1900,  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Dartmouth ;  University  of  Chicago 
Ph.D.,  magna  cum  laudc,  1909;  trans- 
ferred to  assistant  professorship  in  Phys- 
ics department,  to  succeed  Professor  J. 
A.  Brown,  who  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of 
Beirut,  Syria. 

Professor  C.  N.  Haskins,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  1897.  Har- 
vard Ph.  D.  1900;  University  of  Gottein- 
gen,  instructor  at  Cornell,  and  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  since  1903,  comes  as 
assistant  professor  in  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Leroy  C.  Barret,  Washington  and 
Lee  University ;  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Ph.  D. ;  instructor  at  Princeton ;  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Paul  Nixon  as  instructor  of 
Latin.  Mr.  Nixon  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion at  Bowdoin. 

Professor  Herbert  D.  Foster  of  the 
History  department  returns  after  a  sab- 
batical year  in  Europe,  having  been 
awarded  high  honors  because  of  his  dis- 
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tinctive  work  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  Of  the 
eleven  Americans  who  received  doctors' 
degrees  at  Geneva  he  was  one,  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris 
causa,  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Calvin.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Shearer,  instructor  in  History,  has  gone 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  American 
History  at  Hamilton  College. 

Mr.  F.  J.  A.  Neef,  University  of  Chi- 
cago 1905,  student  in  Berlin  and  Liep- 
zig,  instructor  at  Brown,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wilcomb,  Harvard  1895,  Columbia  M.  A. 
1897,  pastor  in  Greenville,  N.  H.,  1899- 
1904,  teacher  in  Brooklyn  Latin  School 
and  New  York  Evening  Schools  1905, 
principal  of  Mercers  Academy,  student 
in  Universities  of  France  and  Germany, 
enter  the  German  department  in  places 
of  Professor  W.  A.  Adams,  who  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
and  M.  Fletcher  M.  Briggs,  who  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  m  Iowa  State  College. 

Mr.  J.  M.  O'Neill,  Dartmouth  1907, 
instructor  in  Hotchkiss  School,  succeeds 
Professor  E.  B.  Watson  of  the  English 
department.  Professor  Watson  is  to 
study  at  Harvard  for  a  year. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Childs,  Dartmouth  1907, 
A.  M.  1908,  graduate  student  at  Har- 
vard, instructor  in  English. 

Mr.  Edmund  E.  Day,  Dartmouth,  B.  S. 
'05,  A.  M.  '06,  returns  to  Economics  de- 
partment after  a  year's  absence  spent  in 
study  at  Harvard,  during  which  he  com- 
pleted his  work  for  a  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Field,  Dartmouth  1902, 
A.  M.  1903,  Yale  Ph.  D.  1909,  instructor 
in  University  of  Illinois  1907-8,  comes  as 
instructor  in  Economics. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huse,  instructor  at  Dart- 
mouth last  year,  takes  up  work  at  Har- 
vard as  an  instructor. 

Mr.  Reginald  H.  Colley,  Dartmouth 
1909,  instructor  in  Biology,  in  place  of 
Instructor  A.  H.  Chivers,  who  will  study 
at  Harvard  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Shaw,  Norwich  University, 
to  department  of  Graphics. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Marsden,  Thayer  1909,  to 
instructorship  in  Thayer  School. 


DIRECTOR  OF  ATHLETICS 

The  Athletic  Council  has  appointed 
Mr.  J.  T.  Keady  to  fill  a  newly  created 
position.  Under  the  title  of  Director  of 
Athletics  he  will  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
Council  in  the  management  of  purely  ath- 
letic business  not  included  in  the  duties 
of  the  Graduate  Manager. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  Graduate 
Manager  was  the  first  step  toward  a 
more  thorough  organization  and  correla- 
tion of  the  several  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  council.  The  inexperi- 
enced undergraduate  managers,  working 
independently  and  often  at  cross  pur- 
poses, and  taking  the  results  of  experi- 
ence with  them  at  graduation,  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Graduate  Manager,  a  trained  man  receiv- 
ing a  system  from  his  predecessor,  im- 
proving it  during  his  term  of  office,  and 
transmitting  it  to  his  successor.  This 
systematization  has  become  a  permanent 
asset  to  the  council  and  has  helped  to 
solve  a  serious  problem. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Keady  is  a 
like  step  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  at- 
tended by  like  advantages.  Correlation 
of  the  coaching  departments  of  the  sev- 
eral branches  and  the  preservation  of  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  work  of  succes- 
sive coaches  ;  co-operation  with  the  Grad- 
uate Manager  in  the  arrangement  of 
schedules  wnich  shall  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  teams;  entertain- 
ment and  treatment  of  visiting  teams  ; 
control  of  freshman  teams  and  supervi- 
sion of  their  relations  with  fitting  schools 
and  the  freshman  teams  of  other  institu- 
tions; education  of  the  ever-changing 
student  body  in  ideas  of  clean  amateur 
sport; — these  are  some  of  the  problems 
of  sufficient  moment  to  require  the  atten- 
tion of  a  permanent  man  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Keady  will  assist  the  council  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  alumni,  who 
will  find  him  ever  ready  to  listen  to  well- 
meant  criticism  and  helpful  suggestions. 
For  him  also  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
every  loyal  alumnus  can  well  be  assumed. 
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DORMITORY  COMMITTEES 

The  system  of  Dormitory  Committees 
in  vogue  at  Dartmoutli  a  decade  or  more 
ago  has  been  taken  up  by  the  student 
body  and  with  certain  amendments  and 
revisions  put  into  operation,  after  con- 
ference with  the  President.  The  system 
adopted  provides  as  follows : 

The  residents  of  each  dormitory  shall 
elect  from  their  number,  six,  preferably 
two  each  from  the  Senior,  Junior,  and 
Sophomore  classes. 

From  this  number  Palaeopitus  shall 
choose  a  committee  of  three,  preferably 
one  from  each  of  the  three  above  named 
classes. 

The  Senior  member  of  this  committee 
shall  act  as  chairman,  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  report  to  Palaeopitus. 

The  general  object  to  be  secured 
through  the  Dormitory  Committee  shall 
be  in  all  ways  possible  to  discourage 
any  tendencies  in  dormitory  life  which 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and 
order  belonging  to  a  residence  hall  for 
college  men,  and  to  cultivate  increase  of 
interest  among  students  in  the  various 
college  buildings  and  of  pride,  on  the 
part  of  their  residents,  in  the  reputations 
of  their  respective  dormitories. 

More  particularly  these  committees 
shall  serve : 

First — As  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  residents  of  the  dor- 
mitories and  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege m  regard  to  whatever  may  add  to 
the  convenience,  attractiveness,  or  gen- 
eral value  of  the  dormitories. 

Second — As  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  residents  on  any  matter  af- 
fecting the  order  or  reputation  of  the 
dormitories. 

Third — As  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  residents  in  any  given 
dormitory  on  any  subject  which  may  call 
for  general  action.  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  any  resident,  the 
committee  shall  be  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  in  its  judgment  may  seem 
advisable. 

Fourth — As    the    committees    to    take 


charge  of  all  banquets,  entertainments, 
and  organized  movements  of  their  dor- 
mitories. 

It  is  understood  by  the  College  au- 
thorities and  hereby  stated  that  these 
committees  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
give  information  in  regard  to  individ- 
ual students,  or  to  take  part  in  any  case 
of  College  discipline.  A  committee, 
however,  may  be  auhorized  by  the  res- 
idents of  any  Hall  or  House,  if  such  ac- 
tion seems  desirable  at  any  particular 
time,  to  bring  any  matter  affecting  the 
interests  of  their  dormitory  before  the 
President  or  Dean  of  the  College. 


ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Council  for  the  current  college  year  was 
held  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  the 
semester  in  Culver  Hall.  The  full  mem- 
bership was  in  attendance.  The  coun- 
cil organized  and  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers : 

President,  Mr.  E.  K.  Hall;  vice  presi- 
dent. Professor  Craven  Laycock;  secre- 
tary, Professor  C.  E.  Bolser. 

New  appointments  were  also  made  in 
the  advisory  committees.  Professor  Lay- 
cock  being  appointed  chairman  of  those 
on  football  and  hockey.  Doctor  Bolser 
takes  charge  of  baseball  and  basketball, 
while  Professor  Proctor,  a  new  member 
of  the  council,  has  been  given  the  advi- 
sory control  of  track  and  tennis. 


CHINNING  RULES 

Chinning  rules  were  made  the  subject 
of  an  earnest  discussion  at  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  Interfraternity  Council.  A 
small  tax  was  voted  to  cover  the  cost  of 
incidentals.  Chinning  day  was  set  for 
Saturday,  December  4.  Organized  call- 
ing is  to  begin  November  1.  Until  then 
the  council  will  meet  once  in  two  weeks, 
and  after  that,  once  every  week.  The 
delegates  from  the  various  fraternities 
were  asked  to  have  the  chinning  rules 
read  in  their  respective  chapters,  and 
to  have  it  made  perfectly  evident  that  in- 
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fraction  will  be  penalized  by  publication 
of  the  offense  in  The  Dartmouth,  and  by 
notification  of  the  national  secretary  of 
the  offending  fraternity.  Posters  will  be 
put  up  to  inform  the  Freshmen  of  the 
rules. 

The  interpretation  of  organized  call- 
ing was  discussed.  It  was  decided  that 
frequenting  of  freshman  rooms  by  mem- 
bers of  fraternities  will  be  considered 
"organized  calling,"  and  will  be  followed 
by  complaint  and  penalty.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  was  decided  that  Freshmen  should 
be  allowed  in  fraternity  quarters  only 
when  on  business.  All  feeds  or  enter- 
tainments by  members  of  a  fraternity, 
at  which  Freshmen  are  present,  are  ab- 
solutely forbidden. 


SENIOR   CLASS   MEETING 

The  first  senior  class  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  in  Chandler  Hall  Tuesday 
evening,  September  28.  President  To- 
bin  addressed  the  meeting  on  a  closer 
class  organization  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  class  spirit.  The  Seniors  then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  class  officers 
and  committees. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are : 
President,  C.  W.  Tobin;  vice-president, 
W.  H.  Norton ;  secretary,  W.  C.  Shaw ; 
treasurer,  M.  C.  Teall.  A  discussion 
followed  in  regard  to  the  welding  of  the 
class  into  a  social  unit  and  enlarging  its 
social  activities  along  the  line  followed 
by  other  colleges.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  C.  S.  Lyon,  M.  C. 
Teall,  L.  Powers,  and  President  Tobin 
ex  officio.  This  committee  decided  to 
begin  operations  with  a  smoker,  and  to 
follow  it  up  with  banquets  and  other 
smokers  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 


POLICY  ON  HAZING  UNCHANGED 

A  meeting  of  the  sophomore  class, 
called  by  President  Nichols,  was  held 
early  in  the  term  in  A  Dartmouth.  Af- 
ter Dean  Emerson  had  explained  the 
working    of    the    new    cut    system    and 


spoken  of  the  chapel  customs.  President 
Nichols  addressed  the  meeting,  speaking 
to  this  effect : 

"Dartmouth  College  has  a  reputation, 
which  your  class  must  cherish  and  pre- 
serve. I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  spirit  which  you  have  so  far  dis- 
played. You  must  guard  against  being 
influenced  by  the  men  of  lighter  heads  to 
perform  hastily  those  acts  which  will  not 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 
The  policy  of  the  faculty  is  to  prevent 
the  hazing  of  Freshmen.  The  penalty 
for  this  offense  may  be  permanent  sepa- 
ration from  the  College.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  measure  will  not  have  to 
be  adopted  to  eliminate  this  custom." 

After  the  meeting  President  Nichols 
personally  met  the  members  of  the  class. 


PALAEOPITUS 

At  its  first  annual  meeting,  held  in 
College  Hall,  Palaeopitus  elected  officers 
for  the  year:  President,  J.  R.  Everett; 
secretary,  W.  C.  Shaw. 

The  society  has  already  shown  itself 
to  be  a  careful  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  the  College,  and  has  taken  up  its  work 
carefully  and  effectively. 


FOOTBALL 

Early  Season  Games 

The  football  season  has  been  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results,  up  to  the  present  date. 

It  was  an  unusually  discouraging  pro- 
ject to  think  of  the  good  men  who  had 
been  lost  to  the  team  through  graduation, 
and  to  recall  that  no  new  material  was  to 
become  available,  since  beginning  with 
this  year  the  Freshman  debarment  rulfe 
was  in  operation.  Of  last  year's  team, 
both  ends,  right  tackle,  right  guard,  cen- 
ter, and  the  best  half-back  were  Seniors. 
But  fortunately, — in  Lillard,  Randall, 
and  Keady — a  coaching  force  was  at 
work  which  had  an  eye  wholly  upon 
results  possible  by  cultivating  the  mate- 
rial at  hand,  and  no  time  was  spent 
lamenting  what  might  have  been. 
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The  physical  condition  of  the  team  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  H.  N. 
Kings  ford,  Medical  Director  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  of  Trainer  Dole. 

The  season  opened  with  a  not  difficult 
game  with  Massachusetts  State  College, 
which  was  won  22  to  0. 

The  University  of  Vermont  game  fol- 
lowed, and  as  usual  in  this  game  the 
team  got  a  real  test,  the  Vermont  team 
playing  hard  and  in  better  form  than  the 
undeveloped  Dartmouth  team.  The 
score  was  0  to  0. 

The  following  week  Bowdoin  was  de- 
feated by  a  score  of  15  to  0.  The  Dart- 
mouth team  played  together  as  they  had 
not  before,  and  presented  an  improved 
offence  and  defence. 

Dartmouth    18 — Williams  0 

After  Williams'  great  fight  against 
Harvard  the  week  before,  in  which  she 
was  beaten  by  only  two  points,  unusual 
interest  centered  in  the  game  of  October 
16.  A  great  crowd  gathered  for  the 
event,  and  all  desirable  standing  room  as 
well  as  all  the  seating  capacity  at  the 
Oval  was  taken  long  before  the  game 
began. 

Dartmouth  used  what  some  call  old- 
fashioned  football,  and  Williams  showed 
the  newer,  open  game.  Dartmouth  did 
not  try  a  forward  pass,  and  but  one  or 
two  short  kicks,  contenting  herself  with 
guard,  tackle,  and  end  plays.  Twice  the 
home  team  carried  the  ball  down  the 
field  for  a  touchdown  on  straight  line 
plays. 

Williams  tried  a  long  and  a  short  for- 
ward pass,  short  kicks  of  all  kinds  and 
other  open  plays,  but  did  not  gain  much 
ground  by  the  use  of  them.  Their  for- 
ward pass  was  successful  except  in 
three  attempts.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
attempts  that  Ryan  snatched  up  the  ball 
on  the  47-yard  line  after  it  had  bounded 
away  from  the  Williams  man,  and  ran 
the  distance  for  a  touchdown.  The 
passes  netted  the  Purple  team  about  thir- 
ty-five yards  in  all.  The  short  kicks 
were  not  as  successful,  although  resorted 
to  twice  by  Williams. 


Every  man  on  the  Dartmouth  team 
played  his  game,  from  Captain  Tobin 
down.  Every  man  was  on  the  jump,  had 
the  other  team  on  the  go,  and  knew  his 
place  at  all  times.  Seldom  has  a  team 
showed  up  better  in  mid-season. 

Dartmouth  defending  the  east  goal. 
Wood  kicked  off  to  IngersoU  on  the  30- 
yard  line,  who  ran  the  ball  back  fifteen 
yards.  After  two  exchanges  of  punts, 
Stevens  tried  a  fake  place  kick  which 
lost  thirty  yards,  and  the  ball  went  to 
Dartmouth.  Dartmouth  punted  and 
Williams  returned  the  kick  to  Dart- 
mouth's 30-yard  line.  From  here  line 
plays  with  Marks,  IngersoU  and  Ryan 
taking  the  ball,  brought  the  ball  to  the 
3-yard  line,  from  which  Marks  took  it 
over,  Tobin  kicking  the  goal.  That  was 
the  only  score  in  the  first  half,  Williams 
holding  the  ball  on  their  own  10-yard 
line,  when  play  was  called,  after  Sherwin 
had  failed  at  a  try  for  drop  kick. 

Tobin  kicked  to  Peterson  in  the  second 
half,  who  ran  it  back  ten  yards  to  the 
15-yard  line.  Stevens  kicked  to  Pishon, 
Dudley  punted  to  Stevens,  and  Stocking 
back  again  to  Pishon,  on  the  Dartmouth 
43-yard  line.  Here,  Dudley,  Marks,  and 
Ryan  started  the  line  plunges  again  and 
Dudley  went  ovei,  Tobin  kicking  the 
goal  on  the  punt  out,  Ryan  to  Pishon. 

After  the  next  kickoff  Williams  tried 
some  forward  passes,  until  finally  Ryan 
got  in  the  way  of  one  and  made  a  touch- 
down on  it  with  the  splendid  interfer- 
ence of  his  teammates,  Tobin  again  kick- 
ing the  goal.  No  further  scoring  was 
done  and  the  half  soon  ended. 

The  support  given  to  the  Williams 
team  by  its  supporters  in  the  stands  was 
very  fine.  However  the  game  went 
against  them,  their  encouragement  was 
constant  and  hearty,  as  it  remained  after 
the  game. 


Dartmouth 


Williams 


Daly,  Halstead,  le 
Sherwin,  Johnson,  It 
Tobin,  \g 

Needham,  Dingle,  c 
Farnum,  rg 
Lang,  rt 


re,  Pratt,  Smith 

rt,  B.   Brooks 

rg.  Graves 

:,  Wood,  Mason 

Ig,  Matocks 

It,  Tillinghast 
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Bankart,  Dodge,  re       j  le,  Austin 

Pishon,   Brady,  qb  qb,   Lewis 

Ing'rsoll,  Dudley,  Smith,  Ih   rh,Stev'ns,  Stocking 
Ryan,  Steward,  rhb  Ihb,  J.  Brooks 

Marks,  Drummond,  fb  .    fb,  Peterson,  Kellogg 

Score — Dartmouth  18.  Touchdowns — Marks, 
Dudley,  Ryan.  Goals  from  touchdowns — To- 
bin  3.  Umpire — Marshall  of  Harvard.  Ref- 
eree— Hackett  of  West  Point.  Field  Judge — 
Burleigh  of  Exeter.  Linesman — Cook  of  M. 
A.  C.     Time — 25  and  20  m.  halves. 

Dartmouth  12 — Amherst  0 

On  Saturday,  October  23,  the  Dart- 
mouth team  met  Amherst  at  Amherst. 
It  was  by  far  the  hardest  game  of  the 
season,  and  though  Dartmouth  won  by 
a  touchdown  in  each  half,  there  was 
never  a  time  when  it  was  possible  to  let 
down  from  the  hardest  sort  of  play. 
Dartmouth  used  almost  wholly  old  foot- 
ball, keeping  newer  formations  for  later 
games.  The  offence  was  not  so  strong 
as  in  the  Williams  game,  and  the  de- 
fence was  more  easily  overcome. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  cheering  and 
singing  of  the  Amherst  supporters  was 
of  high  grade,  and  won  the  admiration 
of  all  who  attended  the  game. 

Dartmouth  scored  in  the  first  half  af- 
ter sixteen  minutes  of  play.  Dartmouth 
punted  after  two  downs  from  Amherst's 
50-yard  line,  but  recovered  the .  ball  on 
a  fumble  by  Amherst.  Then  in  a  series 
of  plays  wherein  Marks  was  the  princi- 
pal figure  a  touchdown  was  made. 

In  the  second  half  the  play  was  much 
as  in  the  first,  Dartmouth  showing  con- 
sistently as  the  stronger  team,  but  be- 
ing unable  to  score  more  than  once. 


Dartmouth 


Amherst 


Daly,  le 

re,  Hubbard,  Abele,  Andrews,  Madden 
Sherwin,  Elcock,  It  rt,  Guetter,  Carey 

Tobin,  Ig  rg,  Willetts,  Brown 

Needham,  Dingle,  c  c,  Pinkett 


Farnum,  Johnson,  rg  Ig,  Sibley,  Buck 

Lang,  rt  It,  Hager 

Bankart,  Dodge,  re  le,  Roberts,  Andrews 

Pishon,  Brady,  qb  qb,  Fitts 

Ingersoll,  Smith,  Ihb     rhb,  Callahan,  Campbell 
Dudley,  Lovejoy,  Stewart,  rhb 

Ihb,  Miles,  Ambrose 
Marks,  fb  fb,  Atwood 

Score — Dartmouth  12,  Amherst  o.  Touch- 
downs— Marks  2.  Goals  from  touchdowns — 
Tobin  2.  Referee — Morice  of  Pennsylvania. 
Field  judge — Risley  of  Colgate.  Umpire — 
Maxwell  of  Swarthmore.  Head  linesman — 
Hapgood  of  Brown.      Time — 25-minute  halves. 


ATHLETIC    NOTES 

In  the  annual  fall  track  meet,  the  class 
of  1910  for  the  fourth  year  won.  The 
work  of  Sherman  was  conspicuous,  he 
taking  first  in  both  dashes,  both  hurdles, 
and  the  broad  jump. 

The  freshman  football  team  is  the 
strongest  in  a  good  many  years,  since  it 
has  begun  to  take  form.  Defeated  Octo- 
ber 9  by  Exeter  by  two  touchdowns,  it 
easily  won  from  Dean  on  October  23  by 
20  to  0. 

By  a  brilliant  win  over  F.  H.  Harris 
Tl,  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Tennis  Champion,  S.  B.  Smith  TO,  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  won  the 
College  championship. 

The  Sophomore-Freshman  baseball 
series  was  taken  by  the  Freshmen  in  a 
well-played  game,  won  by  a  score  of  3 
to  1. 

After  several  years'  agitation  a  gun 
club  has  formed  at  last.  It  is  hoped 
that  land  can  be  rented  on  the  Lebanon 
road  for  a  range,  and  negotiations  are  in 
progress. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


ALUMNI 
THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1854 


President,  Frank  N.  Parsons,  '74. 

i    Thomas  W.  Proctor,  '79. 
Vice-P residents y   < 

(    Joseph  A.  DeBoer,  '84. 

Secretary,  Frank  A.  Sherman,  '70, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee: 

Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Alfred  E.  Norris,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Co7nmittee  on  Alumni  Trustees: 
Harry  F.  Towle,  '76. 
Osmyn  p.  Conant,  '79. 
Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Jordan  J.  Rollins,  '92. 
George  A.  Green,  '98. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer 
ing,  and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an,  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com. 
mencement  Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON    association,   FOUNDED  IN  1864 

President,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  '73. 
Secretary,      Channing      H.     Cox,      '01,      73 
Tremont  St. 

Annual  Reunion,   third    Wednesday 

in  January. 

NEW    YORK    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN  1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 
Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  Si. 

Annual   Dinner,   second  Tuesday  in 

December. 

CINCINNATI    association,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97,City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  Charles  H.  Treat,  '65. 
Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1 876 

President,  Rev.  William  A.  Bartlett,  '82. 
Secretary,  Paul  F.  T.  Eckstorm  ,  '01, 

142  Washington  Street. 
Annual  Reunion  in  February. 

NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President,  John  H.  Niles,  '8o. 

Secretary,  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED   IN  I»5I 

President^  Frank  Morton,  '8o. 
Secretary,  George  W.  Shaw,  '87, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Annual   Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 
188  I 

President,  Elijah  M.  Topliff,  '52. 
Secretary,  Arthur  H.  Hale,  '86. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

CONCORD     (N,    H.)    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

western         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  William  H.  Brooks,  '76. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Hathaway,  '07, 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 
Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion   in  November. 

"  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  John  M.  Connelly,  '98. 
Secretary,  Louis  D.  Fauteaux,  '04, 

Colorado  Telephone  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual   Reunion  at   Denver,    second 

Tuesday  in  January. 

DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,    FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

ROCKY   MOUNTAIN  association,   FOUNDED   IN 
1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 
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"  OF   THE   PLAIN  "   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN 


President,  Daniel  Ford,  '99. 

Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95. 

2962  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  I9OI 

President,  Rev.  Azel  W.  Hazen,  '63. 
Secretary,  Clarence  E.  Paddock,  'go, 

220  Maple  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

IOWA  association,  founded  in  1903 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

southern  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ST.  LOUIS  association 

President,  R.  M.  Funkhouser,  '71- 
Secretary,  Hamilton  Gibson,  '97, 

care  of  Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 
Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

medical  school  association,  founded   in 
1886 

President,  William  A.  Megrath,  M.D., '86. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,    N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the    New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   society  OF    ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '89. 
Secretary,  C.  W.  Davis,  '02. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 
Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St. 
Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  or 
at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President,  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 
Vice  President,  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Secretary,  Arthur  T.  Soule, '08. 
Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE   DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN     PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon,  '97, 

723  Liberty   Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 

association    of    SECRETARIES,    FOUNDED    IN 
19P5 

President,  Elmer  W.  Barstow,  '99. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover, 

THE    RHODE    ISLAND    DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN   1907 


THE     DARTMOUTH    CLUB     OF    NORTHERN      OHIO, 
FOUNDED  IN   1907 

President,  John  C.  Hale,  '57. 
Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 

Bankers'  Surety  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  D.  Horne,  '8^. 
Secretary,  John  C.  Sanborn,  '91, 

351  Essex  St. 

THE    DARTMOUTH    ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy,  '03, 

100  State  St. 

association  of   the  state    of   WASHINGTON 

President,  William  F.  Geiger,  '92. 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

218  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


President, . 

Secretary,   Edward  G.  Oarr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CLASS  SECRETARIES 

'45  James  W.  Rollins,  Esq.,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford 
St  .J  Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  321  John  Marshall 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,    Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.  Samuel  C.Beane,  Grafton,  Mass. 
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'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cuinmings,  Esq.,  1750  K 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'63  Mr.  M.  0.    Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  946  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  L  Cushman,  26  Pitman 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N. 
H. 

'70  Hon.  John  H.  Hardy,  Arlington, 
Mass. 

'7!  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'73  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East 
72d  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'79  Mr.  C.    0.  Davis,    Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave., 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

'83   Alfred  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  1180  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Frank  I.  Weston,  New  Faneuil 
Hall  Market,  Boston,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.    C.  Pearson,    Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C,  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd, Esq. , Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W. Blake, Esq., Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New 
Weston,  Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,  Ma«!s. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St., 
Ashmont,  Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,  Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.  Harold  G.  Rugg.  Hanover,  N.H. 

'07  Mr.Thacher  W.  Worthen,Hanover,N.H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winclies- 
ter,  Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 


Class  of  1844 

John  Morse  Ordway  was  born  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  April  23,  1823,  being  a  descendant  of 
James  Ordway,  who  came  from  England  or 
Wales  to  Massachusetts  in  1638,  and  settled  in 
Newbury,  now  Newburyport. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life  in  Amesbury,  and  after- 
ward lived  in  Lowell  till  1840.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen,  having  completed  the  Lowell  high 
school  course,  he  was  really  prepared  for  col- 
lege, but  being  too  young  to  enter,  he  became 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  considerable  of  a  chemist.  The  latter 
not  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  contract,  the  young 
apprentice  left  at  the  end  of  three  years,   and 
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after  devoting  one  year  more  to  college  prepar- 
ation, he  entered  Dartmouth  in  1840. 

Being  graduated  in  1844,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  was  soon  induced  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  Lowell. 
In  1847  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Color  and  Chemical  Company's  works  in 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years 
he  went  west,  to  Illinois,  with  an  older  brother. 
After  seeing  his  brother,  sister,  and  mother 
settled  in  their  new  home,  he  pursued  his  way  to 
St.  Louis,  and  very  soon  made  an  arrangement 
to  teach  in  Grand  River  College,  near  Tren 
ton,  Mo. 

In  the  course  of  three  years  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  school  passed  into  his  hands,  and, 
being  apparently  settled,  he  married  Miss  Vir. 
ginia  C.  Moore.  But  in  1854  the  college  build- 
ing was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  means  could 
not  be  obtained  to  erect  another.  After  con- 
tinuing the  school  for  a  time  in  a  hired  building, 
h  e  was  invited  back  to  his  former  position  in 
Roxbury. 

Meanwhile  the  chemical  works  had  suffered 
much  from  mismanagement,  and  it  proved  a 
very  difficult  task  to  restore  them  to  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  During  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1857  the  company  collapsed. 

Mr.  Ordwaythen  accepted  the  offerof  a  place 
in  the  Hughesdale  Chemical  Works  in  Johns- 
ton, R.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  called  to  the 
Manchester  Print  Works  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
in  i860. 

He  served  the  company  for  three  years  as 
chemist,  then  for  a  year  as  manager,  then  as 
superintendent.  As  the  aniline  colors  were  at 
that  time  just  coming  into  use,  there  was  much 
scope  for  chemical  skill  in  the  application  of 
these  exceedingly  costly  dyes  to  printed  fabrics. 

In  1865  Mr.  Ordway  removed  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  Boston,  and  being  engaged  as 
chemist  by  the  Bayside  Alkali  Works  of  South 
Boston,  and  by  the  Hughesdale  Chemical 
Works  of  Johnston,  R.  I.,  he  spent  alternate 
days  at  the  two  places. 

In  1869  he  was  appointed  professor  of  indus- 
trial chemistry  and  metallurgy  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  gave  up 
the  position  in  Rhode  Island.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1874,  the  Bayside  Chemical  Works 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  after  which  event  his 
whoe  tilme  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, which  were  now  made  to  include 


instruction  in  biology— a  new  branch  then  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 

In  1877  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  faculty 
of  the  institute,  and  for  four  years  performed 
most  of  the  duties  of  the  president,  while  con- 
tinuing, at  the  same  time,  the  instruction  of  his 
classes.  In  1884  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
having  been  appointed  professor  of  applied 
chemistry,  and  director  of  the  Manual  Training 
Department,  in  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
He  also  organized  the  biological  department, 
and  gave  the  instruction  in  that  branch  until 
1890 ;  and  when  the  Newcomb  College  for 
women  was  added  to  Tulane  University,  he 
became  professor  of  biology  in  that  institution. 
The  course  in  biology  being  well  established, 
a  special  professor  was  appointed  for  that  work 
in  1 89 1,  and  Mr.  Ordway  assumed  the  instruc- 
tion in  engineering,  again  introducing  a  branch 
not  previously  taught  there. 

His  first  wife  died  in  Rhode  Island  in  i860, 
leaving  one  daughter,  now  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Edward  S.  Tead  of  Somerville,  Mass.  In 
1864  he  married  the  widow  of  Capt.  N.  S. 
Manross  of  Forestville,  Conn.,  who  lived  until 
1873,  and  bore  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
Kastler  of  New  Orleans.  In  1882  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Evelyn  M.  Wal- 
ton, who  was  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  the  class  of '1881. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  with  his  wife  to 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  Den. 
mark,  and  Holland,  with  the  special  object  of 
studying  the  system  of  industrial  education  in 
those  countries.  Discovering,  unexpectedly, 
the  slojd  schools  of  Stockholm,  he  learned  of 
the  Slojd  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Naas, 
Sweden,  which  he  also  visited. 

After  returning  to  Boston  he  translated  from 
the  Danish  an  excellent  account  of  the  Swedish 
system,  then  very  little  known,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  was  reprinted  in  London,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education. 

He  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
manual  training,  and  during  a  very  busy  life 
has  found  time  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  results  have 
partly  appeared  in  several  papers  contributed 
to  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  Other 
work  relating  to  lubricating  oils,   and  to  non- 
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conducting  coverings  for  steam  pipes,  has  been 
made  known  by  the  Manufacturers'  Insurance 
Company,  at  whose  expense  the  numerous  ex- 
periments were  made. 

In  1897  he  gave  up  the  heavier  work  which 
had  so  closely  occupied  him  at  Tulane,  and 
continued  only  with  the  instruction  in  biology 
at  Newcomb.  This  gave  him  more  leisure  for 
research  work,  and  he  devoted  considerable 
time  to  an  investigation  of  the  water  supply  of 
New  Orleans, — the  water  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  After  much  experimenting  he  devised  a 
process  for  clarifying  the  water  by  chemica^ 
means,  which  then  made  possible  rapid  and 
effectual  filtration  through  a  bed  of  sand.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  sediment  held  in  suspen. 
sion  in  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  river  renders 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  filter  without  some 
previous  treatment,  and,  until  within  the  past 
year  or  so,  the  water  has  never  been  supplied 
to  the  city  in  a  filtered  condition.  The  process 
which  he  finally  became  convinced  was  superior 
to  all  others,  he  patented. 

Owing  to  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  in 
1904  he  severed  his  connection  with  Newcomb 
College,  but  still  continued,  when  health  per- 
mitted, to  devote  time  to  chemical  research' 
during  the  winter  months,  which  were  spent  in 
New  Orleans.  His  last  scientific  paper  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
about  1907. 

He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  at 
his  summer  home  in  Saugus,  Mass.,  July  4,  1909. 
I'hough  always  far  from  robust,  he  was 
characterized  by  unflagging  industry,  and 
possessed  both  patience  and  perseverance  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  retir- 
mg  disposition,  exceedingly  modest  in  regard 
to  his  attainments.  His  studious  habits  were 
continued  through  life,  and,  in  addition  to  his 
scientific  pursuits,  he  acquired  a  reading 
knowledge  of  many  different  languages. 


Class  of  1846 

Secretary^   Dr.  J.    W.  Bars  tow,   i    Gramercy 

Park,  New  York 

Died,  in  Southport,  N.  C,  Aug.  8,  1909 
Dr.  Walter  Oilman  Curtis,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Curtis  was  born  in 
Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  May  ro,  1826.  His  father 
was  Col.  Nathaniel   Curtis,   prominent  in    New 


Hampshire  politics  during  the  late  Governor 
Isaac  Hill's  administration,  and  a  member  of 
the  governor's  staff.  He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  William  Curtis,  who  emigrated  to  the 
Massachusetts  colony  in  1632.  Young  Curtis 
entered  Dartmouth  with  the  freshman  class  of 
1842,  but  left  college  before  graduation,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  of  A.B.  some  years  later,  by 
special  vote  of  the  Dartmouth  trustees. 

His  medical  degree  was  taken  at  Harvard  in 
1846,  and  the  following  year  he  settled  in  prac- 
tice at  Southport,  N.  C,  where  tor  sixty-two 
years,  he  continued  his  work,  acquiring  much 
prominence  as  a  physician,  also  serving  as 
county  magistrate,  and  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  government.  In  1852,  Doctor 
Curtis  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  was  placed  by  the 
United  States  Army  Board,  in  charge  of  the 
medical  quarantine  office  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
holding  this  position  until  the  restoration  of 
civil  government  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
In  1868,  he  was  appointed  quarantine  physician 
by  the  state  government  of  North  Carolina, 
which  office  he  held  under  many  changes  of 
administration,  for  twenty-nine  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  professional  work  as  quarantine 
officer,  his  private  practice  was  large,  and  he 
also  served  his  state  and  county,  as  clerk  of 
superior  court,  magistrate,  etc.,  holding 
many  important  public  offices. 

Doctor  Curtis's  domestic  life  was  a  rare  and 
fortunate  one.  His  wife,  who  survives  him, 
was  Miss  Margaret  Coit  of  New  London, 
Conn. ;  he  also  left  three  sons,  all  worthy  of 
such  parentage;  one  being  a  professor  in  a 
Southern  college,  another  an  editor,  and  the 
third  a  bank  auditor  in  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

Doctor  Curtis  was  a  devoted  member  of  St. 
Philip's  parish  in  Southport,  holding  the  office 
of  senior  warden  for  more  than  forty  years. 
His  life  throughout  was  one  of  great  activity 
and  usefulness,  and  though  his  latest  years 
were  clouded  by  loss  of  sight  and  almost  com- 
plete invalidism,  he  retained  to  the  last  his 
interest  in  passing  events  and  in  the  genial 
society  of  his  friends.  His  death  was  widely 
mourned,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  many 
worthy  tributes  to  his  memory,  which  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  state  and  county  press. 
His  funeral  was  attended  at  St.  Philip's  church, 
Southport,  on  Aug.   10,   by  a   host  of  citizens 
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and  friends,  together  with  many  public  officials 
of  county  and  state,  the  superior  court  also 
adjourning  in  his  honor  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  service.  The  interment  took  place  on 
the  following  day  at  Oak  Dale  cemetery,  in  the 
city  of ''Wilmington. 

N.  B. — The  death  of  Doctor  Curtis  leaves 
three  survivors  of  the  class  of  1846 — now 
remaining  in  the  63d  year  since  their  gradu 
ation :  viz.^  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Wellman,  Maiden- 
Mass.,  aged  88;  Capt.  Geo.  A.Gordon,  Secre> 
tary  New  England  Historic-GenealogicaJ 
Society,  Somerville,  Mass.,  aged  83;  and  Dr.  J 
W.   Barstow,   New  York  City,  aged  83. 

The  class  of  '46,  long  known  in  Dartmouth 
circles  as  "  The  Small  Class ^'' — numbered  at 
graduation  only  twenty-eight  members  ! 

Ecce  tempora  jnutantur  ! 


Class  of  1849 

Rev.  Carlos  Slafter  died  at  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  July  18,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was 
born  in  Thetford,  Vt,  July  21,1825,  ^^^  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Sylvester  and  Mary  Arm- 
strong (Johnson)  Slafter.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Thetford  Academy.  He  began  teach 
ing  in  Fairlee,  Vt.,  December,  1841,  and  after- 
wards taught  four  winters  in  Lyme,  N.  H.,  one 
in  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  two  in  Dedham,  Mass 
In  the  fall  succeeding  graduation  he  taught  in 
Lyme,  and  then  taught  the  grammar  school  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  meanwhile  reading  law  there. 
In  1851-2  he  was  the  first  master  of  the  high 
school  of  Framingham,  Mass.  He  then  returned 
to  Dedham  as  principal  of  the  high  school,  and 
taught  there  till  1892,  beloved  alike  by  pupils 
and  parents.  Declining  a  re-election,  he 
devoted  his  leisure  time  to  writing  and  historical 
research.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Historical 
Catalogue  of  the  Dedham  High  School,"  and 
"  The  Schools  and  Teachers  of  Dedham, 
1644-1904."  In  the  latter,  accounts  were  given 
of  1050  teachers.  Both  works  were  '•  labors 
of  love,"  and  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
research,  especially  the  studies  of  early  school 
life  in  Dedham,  and  much  of  the  material  it 
would  be  impossible  again  to  collect.  He  also 
wrote  a  biography  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  for 
the  Prince  Society  of  Boston,  and  various  other 
pamphlets.  He  delivered  a  historical  address 
at  the   75th  anniversary    of  the    founding  of 


Thetford  Academy,  and  one  at  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Dedham  public 
school,  the  first  public  school  in  this  country  to 
be  supported  wholly  by  direct  taxation. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Boston  in  1865,  and 
preached  occasionally.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  Trinity  College  in  1867.  He 
married  Rebecca  Bullard  of  Dedham  in  1853, 
who  died  in  1901.  In  1906  he  married  Miss  E. 
S.  Clarke  of  Hyde  Park,  who  survives  him.  He 
is  survived  also  by  his  two  children,  Theodore 
S.  Slafter  '75,  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Countryman  of 
Rockford,  111. 


Class  of  1858 

Secretary^  Rev.    Samuel   C.  Beane,    Grafton, 
Mass. 

George  Wallingford  Emery  died  at  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Seaview,  Marshfield,  Mass.,  July 
10,  J  909.  He  was  born  in  Corinth,  Me.,  and 
spent  most  of  his  early  life  in  Medford,  Mass., 
preparing  for  college  at  New  Hampton  and 
New  London  Academies.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law,  ana  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
at  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  soon  entered 
upon  his  profession  in  the  office  of  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  in  Boston.  Going  South 
for  his  health  and  engaging  in  business  there, 
after  three  years  he  was  appointed  supervisor 
of  internal  revenue  for  Tennessee, — Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
being  afterwards  added  to  his  district,  and  some 
2800  revenue  officers  coming  under  his  direction. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
territorial  governor  of  Utah,  which  office  he 
honorably  held  for  five  years,  receiving  valu- 
able tokens  of  regard  from  leading  citizens  of 
all  parties  on  his  retirement.  After  his  depart- 
ure the  legislature  named  one  of  the  leading 
counties  for  him.  During  his  incumbency,  the 
civilized  world  seemed  interested  in  that  terri 
tory  owing  to  its  peculiar  institution,  and  Gov- 
ernor Emery  was  welcoming  host  to  President 
Grant,  Lord  Dufferin,  then  governor  general  of 
Canada,  the  emperor  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men.  While  still 
retaining  large  business  interests  in  the  West 
and  South,  his  later  and  unofficial  years  were 
lived  on  his  delightful  estate  at  Marshfield, 
while  he  made  Boston  his   winter  home.     Mr. 
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Emery  was  a  Master  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
an  officer  of  the  New  England  Agricultural 
Society,  and  a  delegate  to  two  national  Repub- 
lican conventions.  His  wife,  nee  Marcia  Ives 
Hall  of  Boston,  died  several  years  ago,  and  his 
only  child,  Frank  Hall  Emery,  is  a  resident  of 
Rockland,  Mass. 


Class  of  1861 

Henry  Marcus  Putney,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  railroad  commissioners  of  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  for  twenty-three  years,  political 
editor  of  the  Manchester  Mirror  for  thirty, 
six  years, and  one  of  ihe  foremost  public  men  and 
journalists  in  northern  New  England,  died  of 
apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
July  30,  after  a  week's  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  March  22,  1840,  being  the 
oldest  of  seven  children  of  Henry  and  Abbie 
Moore  (Alexander)  Putney,  and  prepared  for 
college  at  New  London  (now  Colby)  Academy. 
He  taught  the  high  school  of  Dunbarton,  and 
for  one  year  the  Amoskeag  grammar  school  in 
Manchester.  After  studying  law  in  Concord 
and  Manchester,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1864,  and  practiced  several  years  in  Andover, 
which  town  he  represented  in  the  legislature  of 
1868.  In  January,  1873,  he  returned  to  Man- 
chester to  become  political  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Mirror^  to  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  a  contributor.  Upon  this  paper  the  main 
work  of  his  life  was  done.  He  became  noted 
at  once  for  the  keenness  and  vigor  of  his  pen, 
and  has  been  a  storm  center  in  all  the  political 
battles  which  have  been  fought  in  the  state 
during  the  period.  Mr.  Putney  was  appointed 
by  President  Arthur  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire,  but  was 
removed  by  President  Cleveland  for  "  offensive 
partizanship."  In  1886  he  was  appointed  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  state  board  of  railroad 
«  ommissioners,  and  held  the  office  by  succes- 
sive reappointments  until  his  death.  At  the  or- 
ganization in  1873  of  the  People's  Savings 
Bank,  he  was  chosen  a  trustee  and  member  of 
the  investment  committtee,  and  so  continued 
through  life.  In  1894  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Derryfield  Club,  with  which  he  was  there- 
after closely  associated.  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  by  President   McKinley  one   of  the 


twelve  commissioners  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  international  exposition  in  Paris, 
and  fulfilled  the  appointment  with  much  credit. 
In  1865,  Mr.  Putney  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen 
S  Pevare  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  who  survives  him, 
with  their  two  daughters. 

Class  of  1863 
Secretary^  M.  C.  Lamprey^  Concord,  N.  H. 
Rev.  Albert  Bowers  has  finished  his  pastor- 
ate of  the  Congregational  church  at   New  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  and  is  now  making  his  home  at  Ash- 
land, in  the  same  state. 

Class  of  1865 
Secretary^  Rev,  Heiuy  I.  Cushman,  26  Pit- 
man St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Charles  H.  Treat,  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  has  resigned  \hat  office,  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  in  October.  Large  and  growing 
business  interests  and  the  death  of  some  of  his 
associates  have  made  it  imperative  that  he 
should  give  his  personal  matters  his  immediate 
and  exclusive  attention. 

Class  of  1868 

Secretary,    Prof.  C.    F.     Enter so7t^    Hanover, 

N.  H. 

Caroline  Frances  Cobb,   wife  of   Dr.   Elmer 

Small,   died   at    their  home   in    Belfast,    Me., 

Sept.  14. 

Class  of  1869 
Secretary,  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Cook  of  Natick,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  governor  a  member  of 
the  state  board  of  registration  in  medicine,  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Augustus  C.  Walker  '62  of  Green- 
field, who  declined  a  re-appointment. 

Rev.  Omar  W.  Folsom,  pastor  of  Winter  St. 
Congregational  church,  Bath,  Me.,  has  been 
making  a  trip  around  the  world,  visiting  Aus- 
tralia, India,  and  Palestine,  and  returning 
through  Europe. 

Class  of  1870 
Secretary,  John  H.  Hardy,  Arlington,  Mass. 
President  Francis   Brown  was    awarded  the 
degree    of    Doctor  of   Divinity  in  connection 
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with  the  inauguration  of  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard,  with  the  following  characterization: 
"Francis  Brown,  president  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  ;  honored  in  two  continents 
for  his  labors  on  the  Old  Testament,  which 
modern  learning  has  made  new ;  wise  and 
trusted  Christian  teacher  of  whose  attainments 
the  nation  is  proud." 


Class  of  1872 

Secretary,  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  4527  Win- 
throp  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Fred  Harvey  Gould  died  at  his  home  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  July  3,  of  pneumonia,  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks.  He  was  born 
in  Bradford,  N.  H.,  Dec.  18,  1849,  being 
the  son  of  the  late  Moses  Gould,  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal 
Railroad.  His  preparation  for  college  was  ob- 
tained at  Colby  Academy,  New  London.  After 
graduation  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Minot, 
Tappan,  and  Mugridge  of  Concord,  and  from 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1875,  has  practiced 
continuously  in  that  city.  A  brother  lawyer 
has  written  of  him :  "  A  salient  feature  of  his 
character  was  honesty.  There  was  about  him 
a  gracious  atmosphere  of  kindliness  and  good 
will  toward  everybody.  He  was  modest,  un- 
ostentatious, painstaking.  Possessed  of  far 
more  than  average  ability  as  an  attorney,  advo- 
cate, and  adviser,  he  never  sought  notoriety 
nor  played  to  the  galleries.  His  recreations 
were  largely  with  nature, — he  loved  the  brooks 
and  the  fields  and  the  woods,— and  his  sports- 
man's skill,  grace,  and  expertness,  especially, 
with  the  rifle  and  the  fishing  rod,  became 
almost  proverbial."  For  two  years  he  was 
president  of  the  city  common  council,  and  held 
other  minor  offices.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  and  an  attendant  upon  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  Mr.  Gould  was  married  Sept. 
I,  1875,  to  Miss  Florence  P.  Bailey,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Joshua  Bailey  of  Bradford.  Their  only 
child  died  in  infancy. 


Class  of  1875 

Secretary,  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Dr.  George  C.   Clement,   non-graduate,   died 

in  Haverhill,  Mass.,   in   September,    1909.     He 

had  practiced  his    profession   in   that  city   for 


nearly  thirty  years,  having  been  city  physician, 
trustee  and  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hale 
Hospital,  and  at  different  times  connected  with 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School,  New  York, 
and  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  He  married 
Matilda  Hazeltine  Kimball  in  1885.  He  was  a 
prominent  Episcopalian,  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Medical  Association,  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal Library,  the  Haverhill  Medical  Club,  and 
various  other  societies  and  associations. 

Jarvis  Dinsmoor  of  Sterling,  111.,  delivered 
the  oration  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument 
to  Governor  Samuel  Dinsmoor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire (Dartmouth  1789),  at  Windham,  N.  H,, 
July  I,  1909.  The  oration  was  commented 
upon  by  the  press  as  being  comprehensive  and 
scholarly,  showing  an  accurate  knowledge  no 
only  of  Governor  Dinsmoor's  character  and 
career  as  a  lawyer,  commander  of  militia,  con- 
gressman, probate  judge,  and  governor,  but 
also  of  the  circumstances  and  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

Class  of  1877 

Secretary,  John  M.  Cow  stock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

Charles  Edwin  Lord  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  died 
September  12  at  his  summer  home  at  Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  on  the  island  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. He  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke  in 
July,  from  which  he  seemed  at  first  to  be  recover- 
ing, but  failed  steadily  after  a  second  stroke, 
received  a  month  later.  Mr.  Lord  was  born  in 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  15,  1852,  and  prepared 
for  college  at  the  academy  at  South  Wood- 
stock. He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
E  psilon  fraternity.  H  e  taught  one  term  or  more 
during  each  year  of  his  course,  and  upon  gradu- 
ation continued  in  the  same  calling,  with  slight 
intermissions.  Until  1886  he  made  frequent 
changes  of  base,  being  successively  at  Charles- 
town,  N.H.,Saugus,  Vineyard  Haven,  and  South 
Chatham,  Mass,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Weston,  Conn.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Newport, 
R.  L  In  1886  ne  went  to  Franklin,  Pa.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  high  school,  and  remained  in  that 
position  for  twenty  years.  He  then  served  for 
three  years  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
that  city,  and  was  to  return  this  fall  to  the  high 
school.  The  success  of  his  work  in  Franklin 
and  the  personal  confidence  and  regard  which 
he  had  won  during  his  long  residence  there  are 
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abundantly  evidenced  by  the  tributes  rendered 
by  the  press  of  the  city  and  at  the  memorial 
service  held  in  the  high  school  building.  Mr. 
Lord  v^^as  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  He  was  married  May  21, 
1885,  to  Annie  Franklin,  daughter  of  Capt. 
Grafton  L.  Daggett  of  Vineyard  Haven,  who 
survives  him,  with  their  two  daughters. 


Class  of  1878 

Walter     Herbert    Small,    superintendent   of 
schools  of  Providence,   R.  I.,   and  secretary  of 
the  class  since  1903,  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease while  taking  a  lesson  in  automobile  driving 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  15.     Mr.    Small 
was   born  in    Piovincetown,   Mass.,    April    21, 
1856,  being  the  son  of  Lot  and  Hannah  (Smith) 
Small.      His      preparation    for     college    was 
obtained  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  town. 
He   was  a   member  of  the   Theta   Delta   Chi 
fraternity,  and  graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
rank.     He  embraced  the  profession  of  teaching 
upon  graduation,  being   principal   of  the   high 
school  of    Medfield,    Mass.,  in    1878-9,   and   of 
Hudson,  Mass.,  in    1879-93.     For  the  next  four 
years  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at   Pal- 
mer, Mass.,  and  then  for  five  years  at  Chelsea^ 
Mass.     In  1902  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Providence  schools,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  superintendents  in  the  country. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer  and   speaker  on  educa. 
tional  topics,  and   had  addressed   many   educa- 
tional gatherings.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  completing  a  book   on  "  Colonial  Schools," 
the  fruit  of  much  research.     He   was   also  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  open-air   schools,  to  be  read 
at  the  International   Hygiene   Congress   to   be 
held  in   Paris    in    March   next.     He   had   been 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  of  the  Whittemore   Club  of   Boston,   and 
of  the  Rhode    Island    Institute   of   Instruction, 
and     was     prominently     connected     with     the 
National    Educational    Association     and     the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.     When   liv- 
ing   in   Hudson   he   was    master    of  the  local 
Masonic  lodge.     He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Unitarian  church  of  Providence,  and  president 
of  the  Unitarian  Club.     Mr.  Small  was  married 
July  2,  1881,  to  Miss  Alfa   L.   Watkins  of  Hud- 
son, Mass.     They  have  had  two  sons,  the  elder 
of  whom  is  Walter  B.  Small  '05.    • 


Class  of  1879 
Secretary^  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Governor  Draper  of  Massachusetts  has 
appointed  Levi  L.  Conant  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education  for  the  term  ending 
May  I,  191 1.  Professor  Conant  since  1891  has 
filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  the 
city  of  Worcester. 

Another  appointment  by  the  same  governor 
is  that  of  Dr.  Horace  K.  Foster  of  Peabody  as 
medical  examiner  for  Essex  county. 

Dr.  John  William  Whidden,  non-graduate, 
one  of  the  leading  homeopathic  physicians  of 
Maine,  died  of  paralysis  June  29,  at  Highland 
Lake  in  that  state,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 
Dr.  Whidden  was  born  in  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
Feb.  4,  1856,  being  the  son  of  Benjamin  F. 
and  Eliza  T.  (Spaulding)  Whidden.  His  father 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  in  1840.  Dr. 
Whidden  obtained  his  college  preparation  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  left  College 
after  two  years  and  entered  upon  medical 
studies  at  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of 
Chicago,  where  he  graduated  in  1879.  After 
practicing  for  a  year  in  La  Porte,  Ind.,  he  went 
to  Wellington,  Kan.  Being  driven  thence  by 
malaria,  he  returned  to  New  England,  and  in 
1880  settled  in  practice  in  Saco,  Me.  In  April, 
1885,  he  removed  to  Portland,  and  continued 
there,  having  a  large  and  successful  practice. 
His  life  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his 
profession  and  his  family,  and  he  never  sought 
or  accepted  public  positions.  He  was  married 
June  7,  1882,  to  Harriet  Emerson  Shaw  of  East 
Machias,  Me.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Frederick  E. 
and  Sarah  Ellen  (Benson)  Shaw,  who  survives 
her  husband,  with  their  only  son. 

Dr.  Alfred  Swift  Houghton,  also  a  non-gradu- 
ate member  of  this  class,  died  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease at  St.  Albans,  Vt,  July  29.  He  was  the 
son  of  George  Frederick  and  Catherine  Sedg- 
wick (Swift)  Houghton,  and  was  born  in  St. 
Albans,  Jan.  21,  1855.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  Barre  Academy,  under  J.  S.  Spaulding  '41, 
and  left  during  sophomore  year.  He  pursued 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  gradu. 
ated  there  in  1880.     He  at  once  opened  practice 
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in  Brooklyn,  removing  to  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1889.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  civil  service  commission  of 
New  York.  About  two  years  since  he  pur. 
chased  a  home  in  St.  Albans,  and  spent  there 
all  the  time  his  duties  in  New  York  permitted. 
Dr.  Houghton  was  a  student  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments, a  forceful  writer,  and  the  author  of  sev- 
eral well  known  works.  He  was  married  in 
1882,  and  his  wife  survives  him,  with  a  daughter 
and  two  sons. 

Harvie  Marsh  Rich  of  Morrisville,  Vt.,  died 
October  13,  in  a  hospital  in  Boston,  where  he 
had  undergone  a  surgical  operation  five  days 
before.  He  was  born  in  Calais,  Vt.,  March 
21,  1856.  In  early  life  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Morrisville,  where  he  prepared  for 
college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Theta  Delta 
Chi  fraternity,  and  became  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  graduation.  He  taught  for  a 
time  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  and  was  then  con_ 
nected  with  the  Monadnock  National  Bank,  a^ 
East  Jaffrey,  N.  H,  For  seven  years  from 
1884  he  was  secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Trust  Company,  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  In  the  spring 
ot  1891  he  returned  to  Vermont,  and  in  1892 
organized  the  Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  at  Morrisville,  of  which  he  had  since 
been  treasurer,  acquiring  high  standing  as  a 
financier.  He  was  married  June  7,  1882,  to 
Nettie  B.  George  of  Morrisville,  who  survives 
him,  without  children. 


Class  of  1881 
Secretary^  Rev.  Myron  IV.  Adams,  Atlanta 
University,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
M.  W.  Adams  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  book  "  Recent  Christian 
Progress,'-  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. The  subject  of  his  chapter  was  "  Home 
Mission  Work  Among  the  Freedmen."  The 
volume  was  compiled  by  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  in  connection  with  its  celebration 
last  May  of  its  75th  anniversary. 

Class  of  1884 

Secretary,  Dr.Jafnes  P.Houston,  1 180 Sheffield 

Ave.,  Chicago 

The  secretary   has   compiled    a   monumental 

report  of  125  pages,  which  has  just  been  issued 

from  the  press,  comprising  very  complete   bio- 


graphical sketches  of  all  members  of  the  class 
brought  down  to  the  time  of  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion.  The  book  includes  also  a  history  of 
the  class  during  its  college  days,  written  ten 
years  after  graduation  by  Joseph  A.  DeBoer. 

Rev.  Arthur  M.  Elliot,  non-graduate,  became 
last  April  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island. 

Henry  C.  Fall,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
science  department  of  the  high  school  of  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  work 
in  his  specialty  of  entomology,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject  in 
the  United  States. 

Rev.  James  C.  Flanders  is  rector  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  Rochester, 
N.  H. 

Josiah  F.  Hill  is  manager  of  the  statistical 
department  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  bankers, 
of  Boston,  and  their  expert  on  the  value  of 
securities.  In  1908  he  was  employed  by  the 
state  commission  on  commerce  and  industry  to 
make  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  income, 
accounts,  and  financial  condition  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  and  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  railroads.  This  report  was 
printed  as  a  state  document.  In  1908  and  1909 
Mr.  Hill  is  a  lecturer  in  the  course  on  corpor- 
ation finance  in  the  graduate  school  of  business 
administration  of  Harvard  University. 

Lewis  E.  C.  Hinckley  has  recently  removed 
to  Reno,  Nev.,  where  he  practices  law  and  is 
interested  in  mining  enterprises. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Rolfe,  Quartermaster's 
Department,  United  States  Army,  is  now 
stationed  at  Boston  (address,  263  Summer  St.), 
in  charge  of  construction  of  Forts  Banks, 
Standish,  Heath,  Strong,  Revere,  Andrews,  and 
Warren,  and  of  Fort  Stark  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
H. 

Fred  H.  Nettleton  has  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  care  of  Hotel  Trenton. 


Class  of  1885 
Secretary,  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,    Hanover, 

N.  H. 

John  Henry  Colby  died  September  11,  of 
heart  disease,  very  unexpectedly  and  almost 
without  warning,  at  his  summer  home  at  Mont 
Vernon,  N.  H.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Free- 
man   Colby   (Dartmouth  '59)  and  Ruthy  Ellen 
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Cloutman,  and  was  born  in  Randolph,  Mass., 
Jan.  13,  1862.  In  1864  the  family  removed  to 
Boston,  and  he  attended  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  including  the  Roxbury  Latin  School- 
At  Dartmouth  he  took  the  scientific  course^ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fra- 
ternity. After  graduation  he  studied  law  in 
his  father's  office  and  at  Boston  University, 
graduating  from  the  law  school  of  the  latter  in 
1889.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  to  practice  with  his  father. 
The  latter  died  in  1890,  and  in  1892  the  son 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  classmate,  Edwin 
A.  Bayley,  which  continued  through  his  life. 
He  was  active  in  Republican  politics,  and 
served  in  the  Boston  common  council  in  1893-4, 
and  in  the  board  of  aldermen  in  1899.  In  1900 
he  was  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
state  legislature,  and  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  city  schoolhouse  commission.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  committee  for  his 
ward  during  the  present  year,  and  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  examiners  of  land  titles  for  the  state 
under  the  Torrens  registration  act.  He  served, 
as  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Club  of 
Boston,  was  a  director  of  the  city  missionary 
society  and  of  the  American  Congregational 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  Union  Congregational  church. 
He  was  married  Oct.  8,  1891,  to  Miss  Annie 
Evarts  Cornelius  of  Boston,  and  they  have  one 
son.  Mr.  Colby's  funeral  at  Mont  Vernon 
was  largely  attended,  a  special  car  bringing 
some  sixty  business  associates  and  friends  from 
Boston.  The  following  members  of  his  class 
served  as  pallbearers :  Gen.  Charles  K.  Darling, 
Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Chester  H,  Lorimer, 
Henry  H.  Austin,  Rev.  A.  Herbert  Armes, 
Walter  Mooers,  Edwin  A.  Bayley,  E.  F.  Phil- 
brick,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Allard,  and  Rosecrans  W. 
Pillsbury.  John  Colby  was  a  man  who  lived  a 
vigorous,  full  life,  putting  the  best  of  himself 
into  his  daily  work.  From  his  college  days  he 
had  honorable  ambitions  to  do  his  part  in  the 
world,  and  he  saw  himself  called  to  positions 
of  increasing  trust  and  influence  in  city  and 
state  politics,  in  law,  and  in  social  and  religious 
organizations.  No  one  ever  trusted  him  in 
vain  ;  and  his  influence  always  counted  on  the 
right  side.  He  never  shrank  from  work  or  re- 
sponsibility, and  never  complained  when  the 
hard  things  in  life  came  to  him.     He  was  not  a 


man  of  sentiment  or  of  smooth  words,  but  his 
good-tempered  frankness  of  speech  told  men  of 
the  truth  without  wounding,  and  his  kind  and 
generous  active  nature  found  constant  expres- 
sion in  good  deeds.  Many  a  man  who  is  on  his 
feet  to-day  owes  it  to  John  Colby.  He  moved 
cheerfully  and  largely  in  the  world  of  men, 
doing  his  duty  with  simplicity  and  efficiency, 
without  worry  or  waste  of  energy.  In  his 
twenty -four  years  out  of  college  he  had  already 
accomplished  a  great  deal  for  his  clients,  his 
friends,  his  summer  home  in  Mont  Vernon, 
his  church,  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  religious 
and  philanthropic  organizations  into  which  he 
unselfishly  put  his  abounding  energy.  He  never 
failed  to  attend  his  class  gatherings  in  Boston 
and  Hanover,  and  usually  revisited  the  College 
twice  a  year.  His  future  was  one  of  the  growing 
assets  of  the  College.  His  clean  and  generous 
life,  his  manly  Christianity,  his  loyal  friendship, 
his  courage  and  good  cheer  in  his  busy  life 
made  men  better  while  he  lived,  and  continues, 
as  an  inspiration  to  the   men  who  loved  him. 


Class  of  1887 

Secretary,    Emerson    Rice,    87    Arlington    St., 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

The  following  items  are  from  the  secre- 
tary's report,  issued  in  June  : 

George  P.  Bacon  is  now  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  South  Kingston,  R.  L,  and  liv- 
ing at  Wakefield. 

William  L.  Blossom  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Grain  Dealers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Boston,  and 
lives  at  122  Davis  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Charles  L.  Carpenter  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '89)  is  now 
on  the  engineering  staff  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  is  now  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
in  charge  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cuba 
Eastern  Railroad. 

Frank  J.  Urquhart  has  lately  published  a 
history  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  that  city,  and  is  now  at  work  on  a 
history  of  New  Jersey,  intended  likewise  for 
school  use. 

H.  W.  C.  Shelton,  non-graduate,  is  at  Vinita, 
Okla.,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Craig 
county. 
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Class  of 

Secretary,  Rev.  Win.  Byron  Forbush,  171  Tay- 
lor Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Elvvyn  Goodall  Hovey  died  at  his  home  in 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  July  8,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  over  two  months.  The  burial  was  at 
East  Hardwick,  Vt,  where  the  deceased  was 
born  July  23,  1867.  His  father,  J.  Wads- 
worth  Hovey,  is  still  living  there,  and  Otis  E. 
Hovey  '85  is  an  older  brother.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  as  electrical  engi- 
neer, at  their  Chicago  office,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  company  until  his  death.  In 
1897  he  was  sent  to  Japan  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  several  large  telephone  exchanges, 
and  upon  his  return,  in  the  following  April, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  office. 
During  his  long  connection  with  the  com- 
pany he  had  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  the  development,  improvement,  and  con- 
struction of  telephone  central  stations,  and  had 
become  probably  the  best  authority  in  this 
country  on  the  construction  of  central  sta- 
tion apparatus.  In  private  life  he  was  strongly 
domestic,  and  closely  devoted  to  his  home. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  James'  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  of  Upper  Montclair.  Mr. 
Hovey  was  married,  June  12,  1895,  to  Miss 
Bessie  A.  Shepard  of  Chicago,  who  survives 
him,  with  three  sons. 


Class  of  1890 

Secretary.  Charles  4.  Perkins,  Crim.inal  Courts 
Building,  New  York 

Daniel  Pratt  Jones  died  at  Niagara  i^alls, 
N.  Y.,  August  11,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
He  was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  Sept.  29, 
1865,  and  was  the  son  of  William  H.  and 
Elizabeth  A.  (Hayes)  Jones.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  high  school  of  Dover,  N.  H., 
where  his  home  then  was.  He  took  the  course 
of  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department.  From 
graduation  until  March,  1894,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  by 
D.  H.  and  A.  B.  Tower  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 
He  then  entered  the  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company  as  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of 
construction,  and  remained  with  them  until 
1900,   rising  to  the  position  of   first  assistant 


engineer.  At  the  latter  date  he  became  chief 
engineer  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Hy.lraulir 
Power  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Then  the 
work  of  constructing  the  power  plants  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river  began,  and  in  1901 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Dawson  and  Reilly, 
taking  charge  of  the  Canadian-Niagara  wheel- 
pit  construction.  When  the  wheelpit  was  com- 
pleted he  joined  Mayor  Douglass,  who  had  the 
contract  for  the  Canadian-Niagara  tunnel. 
While  at  work  on  the  tunnel  he  contracted  the 
disease  which  finally  caused  his  death.  His 
last  work  was  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  Railroad  tunnel  at  Jersey  City, 
with  which  Mr.  Douglass  was  connected.  Af- 
ter this  was  completed,  in  the  spring  of  1908, 
Mr.  Jones  went  to  California  for  his  health, 
and  later  to  the  Adirondacks,  but  finally  re- 
turned without  improvement  to  Niagara  Falls. 
He  was  married,  Feb.  6,  1895,  to  Ida  C.  Fer- 
guson, daughter  of  Robert  A.  and  Mary 
(Geyer)  Ferguson  of  Niagara  Falls,  who  sur- 
vives him. 

Ozias  D.  Mathewson,  principal  of  the 
Spaulding  High  School,  Barre,  Vt.,  was  mar- 
ried in  Lyndon,  Vt.,  June  29,  to  Miss  Grace 
B.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Hoyt 
of  Lyndon. 

James  Burton  Reynolds,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  has  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  one  of  the  members  of  the  tariff 
board  to  assist  the  president  in  the  execution 
of  the  new  tariff  law. 

Thomas  A.  Perkins,  whose  law  office  is  at 
1039  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  senior 
vice-president  of  the  California  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


Class  of  1891 
Secretary,  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Rev.  John  H.  Quint,  non-graduate,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Rockland,  Me.,  where  he  has  been 
for  the  past  three  years,  to  become  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  college  church  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Class  of  1893 
Secretary,  Harlan  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Rev.  George  E.  Kinney  closed  September  5 
his  pastorate  at  Lee,  N.  H.,  to  become  pastor 
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of  the  Sixth  Street  Congregational  church  of 
Auburn,  Me. 

•  Herbert  S.  Martyn,  M.  D.,  of  Cuttingsville, 
Vt.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Rutland  County  Medical  Society. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Van  Horn 
of  Cody,  Wyoming,  a  daughter. 

Willard  G.  Aborn  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  en- 
joyed a  trip  through  France,  England,  and 
Scotland,  the  past  summer. 

William  R.  Jarvis  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Standard  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

The  present  address  of  William  M.  Penni- 
man,  non-graduate,  is  5251  Cabanne  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  An  interesting  description  of  the 
work  upon  which  he  is  engaged  is  contained 
in  House  Document  No.  50  of  the  present 
Congress,  under  the  title,  "Fourteen  Foot  Wat- 
erway, St.  Louis  to  Chicago  and  the  Gulf." 

Harlan  C.  Pearson  has  been  elected  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Rumford  Printing  Company  of 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Frank  J.  Chadbourne,  non-graduate,  has 
purchased  a  general  store  at  Plainfield,  N.  H. 

Guy  W.  Cox  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
class,  was  in  the  rear-end  railroad  collision  at 
Pattee,  N.  H.,  in  September,  but  escaped  in- 
jury by  a  narrow  margin. 


Class  of  1894 

Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchen- 

don,  Mass. 

Henry  N.  Hurd  has  removed  from  Man- 
chester to  Claremont,  N.  H.,  where  he  will 
continue  the  practice  of  law.  As  a  represen- 
tative in  the  last  legislature,  he  was  the  leader 
in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  remove  the 
state  capital  from  Concord  to  Manchester. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gifford  was  married  in  Ran- 
dolph, Vt.,  August  2,  to  Miss  Eliza  Eva  Fol- 
som,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  D. 
Folsom  of  Barton,  Vt. 


Me.,  to  become  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Auburndale,  Mass.     His  salary  is  to  be. $2000. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  late  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  for  the  Massachusetts  towns  of 
Ayer,  Boylston,  West  Boylston,  and  Shirley. 
He  will  live  at  Ayer.  His  salary  in  the  new 
position  will  be  $2000. 

John  Merrill  Boyd  was  married  June  17  to 
Jean,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emlyn  Valen- 
tine Mitchell,  at  their  home,  14  Charter  Oak 
Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Class  of  1899 

Secretary,   Charles  H.  Donahue,   18  Tremont 

St.,  Boston 

John  H.  DuBois  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  non- 
graauate,  is  the  father  of  a  son,  born  July  15. 

Edward  G.  Baldwin,  late  superintendent  of 
schools  at  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  become 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Northfield,  Vt, 

Rev.  Montie  J.  B.  Fuller  has  removed  from 
Plainfield  to  Erving,  Mass.,  and  has  become 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  the  lat- 
ter place. 

Pitt  Fessenden  Drew  of  the  Boston  bar  was 
married  in  Salem,  Mass.,  October  5,  to  Miss 
Mabel  Nelson  Swain,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Bettis  Swain.  Joseph  Wentworth  '00  was  best 
man,  and  among  the  ushers  were  Edward  K. 
Hall  '92  and  Merrill  Shurtleff  '92.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Drew  after  their  wedding  trip  will  live  at 
621  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville. 


Class  of  1900 
Secretary,  Henry  N.  Teague,  49th  St.  and 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Nathaniel  H.  Barrows,  for  the  last  seven 
years  superintendent  of  the  American  Woolen 
Co.'s  mill  at  Winooski,  Vt.,  has  resigned  that 
position,  and  went  May  15  to  Waterville,  Me., 
where  he  has  purchased  a  mill. 


Class  of  1897 

Secretary,  Merrill  Boyd,  11  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston 

Robert  J.  Sisk  has  resigned  the  principalship 


Class  of  1902 
Secretary,    Wm.    C.    Hill,    15   Lonsdale    St., 

Ashmont,  Mass. 
Kenneth  L.   Morse,  who  has  been  for  two 
years     teacher     of    mathematics    in    the    high 


of  the   Edward  Little  High   School,  Auburn,       school  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  leaves  this  position 
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to  become  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Aoington,  Mass. 

Professor  Julius  Arthur  Brown  was  mar- 
ried June  2,  at  the  Church  of  Our  Savior,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  to  Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Con- 
ner, daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Phineas  S.  Conner 
'59.  After  November  1  they  will  be  at  home  in 
Beirut,  Syria,  where  Mr,  Brown  is  professor 
in  the  :5yrian  Protestant  College. 

Herman  W.  Farwell  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  was 
married  August  21  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Whit- 
comb  at  Keene,  N.  H. 

Arthur  L.  Eaton  expects  to  spend  the  com- 
ing year  abroad,  mostly  in  France  for  the 
study  of  the  French  language  and  literature. 

Charles  A.  Kircher  was  married  Jan.  3, 
1909,  to  Miss  Marie  Agnes  Bradley,  at  Tibu- 
ron,  Cal.,  where  they  are  residing. 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Pillsbury  is  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Jassnon  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Herman  K.  C.  deAnguera  graduated  last 
spring  from  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
and  has  become  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Avenue 
Baptist  church  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Frank  C.  Moore,  late  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Dartmouth,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  in  the  New 
Hampshire  State  College  at  Durham. 

A  son,  John  Marshall,  was  born  Sept.  4  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  O'Connor,  in  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

Married,  October  18,  1909,  at  Winchester, 
Mass.,  by  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance 
(Dartmouth  73),  father  of  the  groom,  William 
Adriance  and  Miss  Florence  Colburn  Park, 
both  of  Winchester,  Mass. 


Class  of  1903 
Secretary,     Jeremiah    F.    Mahoney,     North 
Andover,  Mass. 

Arthur  Garfield  Decatur  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  was  married  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  October 
6,  to  Miss  Ada  Nester  Bankart,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bankart  of  Bridgton. 

Ernest  L.  Brown  was  married  in  Burling- 
ton, Vt,  August  7,  to  Miss  B.  Elaine  VanCor, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  VanCor.  The 
groom  is  salesman  with  the  General  Electric 
Company,  84  State  St.,  Boston.  They  will 
make  their  home  at  Watertown,  Mass. 


William  W.  Grant,  Jr.,  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law  at  Room  230,  Kittredge 
Building,  Denver,  uolo. 

Dr.  William  S.  Chapin  was  married  at 
Waters,  Mich.,  June  22,  to  Ethel,  daughter  of 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   George  Hardy. 


Class  of  1904 

Secretary,  H.  E.    Woodward,  35   Clark   St., 
Lexington,   Mass. 

Hugh  Blair  was  married  October  14  to  Miss 
Meta  Lachs  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  at  the  home 
of  the  groom's  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
W.  Blair  (Dartmouth  '72),  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.  The  best  man  was  Walter  Blair  oO,  a 
brother  of  the  groom,  and  the  officiating  cler- 
gyman was  Rev.  Robert  F.  Leavens  '01  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blair  will  re- 
side in  New  Orleans  where  Mr.  Blair  is  in 
business. 

Dillwyn  Sidney  Rollins  was  married  at  St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea,  Rye,  N.  H.,  August  11, 
to  Louise  Frances,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seth  Mason  Richards. 


Class  of  1905 
Secretary,  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Eugene  R.  Musgrove,  instructor  in  Worces- 
ter Academy,  was  married  in  Bristol,  N.  H., 
June  30,  to  Miss  Eva  Fling,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Willis  Fling. 

Chester  N.  Moore  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
was  married  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  to 
Miss  Alice  L.  Green,  daughter  of  Waldo  Green 
of  Westboro. 

Charles  D.  Hodgman,  instructor  in  physics 
in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  married  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  re- 
cently, to  Miss  Clara  B.  Mayhew  of  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.  Their  home  is  at  2160  Murray  Hill 
Road,  Cleveland. 

Carl  F.  Getchell  was  married  in  Auburn,  Me., 
October  6,  to  Lillian  V.  Bearce,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bearce  of  Auburn.  They 
are  to  reside  at  Newport,  Me.  Bertrand  E. 
Spencer  '06  was  best  man  at  the  wedding. 

Clarence  L.  Barton  has  gone  to  Cordova, 
Ala.,  to  enter  a  cotton  mill,  where  he  expects 
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eventually  to   succeed   his   father   as   superin- 
tendent. 

Albion  Keith  Spofford,  professor  of  English 
and  argumentation  in  Bates  College,  who  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1905, 
died  August  23  in  Norway,  Me.  He  was  born 
at  Paris  Hill,  Me.,  in  1881,  graduated  from 
Bates  in  1904,  and  studied  the  next  year  at 
Dartmouth  and  subsequently  at  Harvard.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  child.  He  had  not 
been  well  since  undergoing  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  a  year  since. 


Class  of  1906 
Secretary,  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Frederick  W.  Walsh  graduated  last  spring 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  his 
home  church  at  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  June  22. 
He  has  begun  the  pastorate  of  a  church  at 
Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

George  J.  Seager,  late  assistant  principal  of 
Spaulding  High  School,  in  the  city  of  tiarre, 
Vt,  became  July  1  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  town  of  Barre.  His  address  is  South 
Barre. 

Harold  B.  Stanton  has  become  instructor  in 
French  in  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Willard  H.  Cummings  is  at  North  Vassal- 
Armstead,  Mont.,  June  2,  to  Miss  Edith  McEl- 
roy  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Smith 
College  in  '07.  The  fathers  of  both  bride  and 
groom  are  members  of  the  Dartmouth  class 
of  1876.  Gardiner  has  been  since  May  assist- 
ant to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Gilmore  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad  Company,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Armstead. 

Ray  E.  Butterfield  graduated  from  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary  last  spring,  and 
has  become  pastor  of  the  Village  Congrega- 
tional church,  Medway,  Mass. 

Ephraim  J.  Smith  was  married  September 
28  to  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Thompson  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will 
reside  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  Mr.  Smith 
will  take  a  course  in  a  law  school  in  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  private  secretary  to 
Congressman  Frank  Plumley  of  Vermont. 


Class  of  1907  ^ 

Secretary,    Thacher    W.     Worthen,    Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Beals,  late  instructor  in 
vjreek,  English,  and  vocal  culture  in  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  has  become  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Eastport,  Me. 

Fred  H.  Baldwin  is  with  the  United  States 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
living  at  25  Broadway  Chambers. ' 

Samuel  L.  Barnes  is  secretary  in  a  cement 
manufactory,  at  Baker,   Wash. 

James  A.  Bartlett  is  clerk  with  the  A.  L. 
Bartlett  Co.,  grain  and  milling,  Rockford,  111. 
Residence,  528  Park  Ave. 

Warren  C.  Billings  is  with  the  Bar  Harbor 
and  Union  River  Power  Co.,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Timothy  W.  Brock  is  assistant  to  the  syndi- 
cate manager  of  the  New  York  World,  61 
Park  Row,  New  York.  He  rooms  at  n6 
West  64th  St. 

Perley  W.  Churchill  and  Wendall  H. 
Churchill  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Berlin 
Mills  Co.,  at  Berlin,  N.  H. 

John  F.  Crocker,  Jr.,  is  bond  salesman  with 
Stone  and  Webster,  15  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
He  lives  at  32  Lee  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Williard  H.  Cummings  is  at  North  Vassal- 
boro.  Me.,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Vassalboro  Mills  of  the  American  Woolen 
Co. 

Philip  A.  Early  is  with  the  Columbia  Shade 
Cloth  Co.,  27  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Fields  is  a  salesman  for  the 
Baird  and  Bartlett  Co.,  63  High  St.,  Boston, 
living  at  95  Brook  Ave.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Louis  C.  Gerry  is  junior  accountant  for 
Niles  and  Niles,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

John  S.  Hart  is  with  the  Washburn  Crosby 
Co.,  flour  manufacturers,  500  Seventh  St., 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Herman  H.  Hill  is  a  clerk  in  the  govern- 
ment printing  office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  H.  Hoyt  is  a  salesman  for  the  Ma- 
son McDuffee  Co.,  real  estate  and  insurance, 
Berkeley,   Cal.,   living  at   17   Panoramic   Way. 

William  Jennings  is  with  the  Eatonville 
Lumber  Co.,  Eatonville,  Wash. 

John  V.  Jewett  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Rutland,  Mass. 

John  H.  Jordan  is  employed  at  the  Edge- 
worth  Tannery,  Maiden,  Mass. 
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Albert  H.  Kitching  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  Ellis  Chalmers  Co.,  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, Boston.  He  lives  at  79  East  Emerson 
St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Walter  M.  Leighton  is  in  the  comptroller's 
department  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
463  West  St.,  New  York,  living  at  116  West 
64th  St. 

Robert  P.  M.  Lewis  is  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  World,  living  at 
the  same  address  as  Brock,  Leighton,  and  Ma- 
honey. 

William  M.  Locke  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Robert  L  Lyon  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  system  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  Westory  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  at  112  Second 
St.,  S.  E. 

Wallis  A.  McCoy  is  with  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  Address,  62 
Main  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Jerome  A.  Macdonald  is  learning  the 
bleaching  business  in  the  Greenwich  Bleach- 
ery.  East  Greenwich,  R.  L 

Joseph  C.  Mahoney  is  paymaster  for  the 
Winthrop  Press  Publishing  Co.,  419  Lafayette 
St.,  New  York.     For  address  see  Leighton. 

Harold  L.  Niles  is  with  L.  V.  Niles,  real  es- 
tate, 60  State  St.,  Boston. 

Clifford  E.  Norris  is  bookkeeper  with  J.  P. 
Squire  &  Co.,  195  Summer  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Harold  D.  Oliphant  is  master  at  the  Gun- 
nery School,  Washington,  Conn. 

Harry  R.  Pelren  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
He  lives  at  the  Eagle  Hotel. 

Thomas  D.  Perry  is  in  the  Red  Oak  Nation- 
al Bank,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

Carlos  T.  Pierce  is  with  A.  F.  Gallun  & 
Sons,  76  South  St.,  Boston. 

Curtis  Plummer  is  employed  at  Filene's, 
Washington  and  Winter  Sts.,  Boston.  He 
lives  at  109  Sewall  Ave.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Bremer  W.  Pond  is  a  landscape  architect  at 
1039  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Harry  W.  Porter  is  with  the  Eastern  Trust 
and  Banking  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Roswell  O.  Post,  Jr.,  is  ranching  at  Fallon, 
Nev. 

Reuben  P.  Prichard  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  His  home  ad- 
dress is  16  Fremont  St.,  Somerville,  Mass, 


Boyd  W.  Putnam  is  promoter  and  house 
clerk  of  the  Children's  Home,  10  Merrimac 
Square,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lharles  A.  A.  Rice  is  proprietor  of  the 
University  Photograph  Shop,  397  East  57th 
St.,  Chicago. 

Edward  Richardson  is  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness with  the  Blacker  &  Shepard  Co.,  350  Al- 
bany St.,  Boston.  He  lives  at  28  Rockland  St., 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Harrie  C.  Romayne  is  a  bank  clerk  with  the 
International  Banking  Corporation,  31  Bish- 
opsgate  St.,  London,  E.  C.  He  lives  at  94 
Shaftsbury  Road,  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N. 

William  A.  Sanborn,  Jr.,  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  at  Tufts  College,  Mass. 
His  home  is  at  62  Curtis  St.,  West  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Chester  J,  Sandy  is  a  chemist  with  the  N. 
K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Chicago,  living  at  611  West 
60th  St. 

Richard  S.  Southgate  is  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Saturday  Times,  at  ^0  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago.  He  lives  at  the  Y.  M.  C 
A.  Building,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Leon  A.  Sprague  is  at  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
where  he  has  180  acres  of  land  in  the  moun- 
tains and  has  been  putting  in  a  chicken  ranch. 

Chester  A.  Stearns  is  employed  in  his  fath- 
er's hardwood  and  flooring  mill  at  Johnson, 
Vt. 

Albert  E.  Stevens  is  supervisor  of  expense 
for  the  Wm.  Filene  Sons'  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Robert  T.  Stokes,  Jr.,  is  an  analytical  chem- 
ist at  89  Pine  St.,  New  York,  living  at  377 
Westminster  Road,  Brooklyn. 

Arthur  W.  Taylor  is  assistant  collector  for 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  at  Wood's 
Holl,  Mass. 

Solon  J.  Vail,  who  took  a  course  in  agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  after  graduation,  is  manager 
of  a  farm  at  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

William  D.  Walker  is  general  manager 
of  the  Eclipse  Worsted  Mills,  Goff's  Falls, 
N.  H. 

John  C.  Wallace  is  traveling  salesman  for 
the  General  Fireproofing  Co.  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

James  W.  Wallace  is  with  the  Charter  Oak 
Stove  and  Range  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ad- 
dress, 4063  Westminster  Place. 

Benjamin  M.  Washburn  has  this  fall  en- 
tered the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  church,  Chelsea  Square, 
New  York. 

Alfred  G.  White  is  connected  with  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  the  Bucks  Stove  and 
Range  Co.,  St.  Louis,  living  at  4512  Westmin- 
ster Place. 

Warner  G.  White  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  the  state  highway  commission  at 
1144  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

William  U.  Wyman  is  in  the  restaurant  bus- 
iness at  16  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  living  at 
67  Thurston  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Arthur  H.  Leavitt  has  been  appointed  stu- 
dent interpreter  at  the  United  States  embas- 
sy in  Constantinople,  and  sailed  for  Turkey 
July  1. 

Harry  R.  Wellman,  for  the  past  two  years 
supervisor  of  college  dormitories,  has  resigned 
this  position  to  become  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  of  Boston. 

Harry  Robert  Heneage,  who  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  was  married  September  29,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Clark  Brooks,  6548  Washington  Boule- 
vard, Oak  Park,  111.,  to  Miss  Marguerite 
Elizabeth  Stearns. 

Class  of  1908 

Secretary,  Laurence  M.  Synimes,  Winchester, 

Mass. 

Guy  C.  Blodgett  has  become  submaster  in 
the  Murdock  High  School,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

John  H.  Gray  (luck  School  '09),  who  has 
been  with  the  International  Banking  Com- 
pany of  New  York  since  the  first  of  May, 
has  gone  to  London,  to  take  a  responsible  po- 
sition in  the  London  branch  of  the  company, 
expecting  to  remain  there  for  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Clinton  E.  Bills  is  in  the  bond  business  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Stacey  B.  Irish  is  teaching  at  Waterville, 
Vt. 

Arthur  L.  Lewis  is  with  the  Trowbridge  and 
Niver  Company  of  Boston,  dealers  in  munici- 
pal bonds. 

Charles  G.  Bennett  is  in  the  purchasing  de- 
partment of  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

George  B.  Fine,  non-graduate,  is  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Port  Morris,  N.  J. 


Class  of  1909 

Secretary,  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass 

Charles  W.  Pearson  is  assistant  in  the  high 
school  of  Whitman,  Mass. 

Samuel  K.  Bell  is  in  Harvard  Law  School. 

Fred  L.  Brock  is  science  teacher  in  the  state 
normal  school  at  Randolph  Center,  Vt. 

Ogden  Brown  and  Thomas  C.  Wellsted  are 
in  the  employ  of  Butler  Brothers,  a  wholesale 
house  in  Chicago. 

Philip  M.  Chase  is  president,  and  Edward 
D.  Rich  is  secretary,  of  the  Liberty  Hill 
Granite  Company,  engaged  in  quarrying  gran- 
ite at  Rochester,  Vt.  The  company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  granite 
for  the  New  Gym.  Chase  was  married  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  2,  to  Miss  Harriet 
Frances  Messinger,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Langdon  Messinger. 

Merrill  M.  Follansbee  is  making  an  ex- 
tended European  tour. 

Arthur  S.  Bedell  has  become  supervisor  of 
dormitories  for  the  College. 

Harold  S.  Clark  is  instructor  in  Oahu  Col- 
lege, Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Wilbur  I.  Bull  and  Philip  M.  Rose  have  en- 
tered Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

John  C.  Varney  is  studying  in  Yale  Divinity 
School. 

Ralph  L.  Theller  is  teaching  in  the  Hotch- 
kiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

Elbert  Marston  Moffatt  was  married  in 
Chicago,  June  29,  to  Beatrice  Medill,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Bell.  They  are  at  home  since 
October  first  in  New  York  city. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Class  of  1879 

Dr.  William  Thayer  Smith,  dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  probably  the  most  widely 
known  member  of  his  profession  in  the  state, 
died  at  his  home  in  Hanover,  September  17, 
after  a  short  illness,  which  began  with  an  at- 
tack of  acute  indigestion.  Doctor  Smith  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  30,  1839, 
his  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Asa  D.  Smith,  later  the 
seventh  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  be- 
ing then  a  pastor  in  that  city.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  in  1860  he  studied  theology  for 
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a  time,  but  a  long  period  of  ill  health  pre- 
vented his  entering  that  profession.  His  health 
gradually  becoming  restored,  he  pursued  med- 
ical studies  at  Hanover,  and  also  took  a  medi- 
cal degree  at  the  University  of  New  York. 
Opening  practice  in  Hanover,  he  soon  became 
connected  with  the  Medical  School,  being  as- 
sistant lecturer  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
1882-3,  associate  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
jects in  1883-5,  professor  of  physiology  from 
1885  to  1907,  and  dean  since  1896.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  other  medical  and  scientific  bodies. 
In   1897  the  College  conferred  upon  him  the 


degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Doctor  Smith 
married  in  1885  Susan  W.  Kellogg  of  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  who  died  in  1902.  Their  two  sons 
are  Morris  K.  '07  and  Thayer  A.  '10.  Doctor 
Smith's  eminence  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
was  unquestioned,  and  as  a  teacher  he  ren- 
dered rare  service  to  the  students  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  man  of  the  staunchest  per- 
sonal character,  which  stood  the  test  of  every 
emergency.  He  rendered  noteworthy  and 
continuous  service  to  his  church  and  to  his 
town.  The  quality  of  his  citizenship  and  his 
devotion  to  duty  were  alike  rare,  and  he  en- 
joyed in  his  life  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  profession,  the  students  who  came  un- 
der his  care,  and  the  communitv. 
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The  will  of  John  Stewart  Kennedy 
of  New  York  was  filed  on  November 
fifth,  and  the  press  of  the  country  an- 
nounced the  next  morning  the  distribu- 
tion which  was  made  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, a  considerable  portion  being  be- 
queathed to  colleges  and  universities. 
Dartmouth  is  given  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  bequest  is  without 
trammel  of  any  sort, — the  kind  of  a  gift 
which  gives  double  portion  of  joy  to  col- 
lege administrators  and  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  money  of  maximum 
service.  Before  enumerating  the  long  list 
of  institutions  to  which  he  gave  so  gen- 
erously, Mr.  Kennedy  wrote  these 
words :  "Having  been  greatly  prospered 
in  the  business  which  I  carried  on  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  this,  my 
adopted  country,  and  being  desirous  of 
leaving  some  expression  of  my  sympathy 
with  its  religious,  charitable,  benevolent, 
and  educational  institutions,  I  give  *  *  * 
the  following  legacies."    One  cannot  but 


reflect  that  a  considerable  responsibility 
ought  to  attach  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  whom  Mr.  Kennedy's  gifts 
go,  not  only  to  train  masterful  men  but 
also  to  train  to  such  effect  that  the  col- 
lege man  to  whom  power  comes  shall 
thus  use  it  with  recognition  of  his  obliga- 
tions, welcome  of  his  opportunities,  and 
withal  in  consummate  wisdom. 

Meanwhile,  the  fact  is  interesting  that 
this,  the  first  considerable  gift  to  the  Col- 
lege for  some  little  time,  comes  from  a 
banker  having  slight  personal  knowledge 
of  Dartmouth,  and  from  a  resident  of  the 
city  where  the  College  is  less  known,  per- 
haps, than  in  almost  any  other  city  of  the 
country.  Probably,  as  in  the  Fayer- 
weather  bequest,  the  honorable  history 
and  current  repute  are  the  sources  of  in- 
terest and  confidence  which  have  made 
their  appeal  to  this  generous  benefactor. 
And  the  words  of  Doctor  Tucker,  in  his 
report  to  the  alumni,  assume  new  impor- 
tance : 
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"The  antecedent  conditions  on  which 
a  well-estabhshed  college  may  appeal  to 
the  larger  public  are  the  assurance  that 
its  earning  capacity  has  been  properly 
developed,  and  some  clear  evidence  of  the 
generous  support  of  its  alumni." 

In  addresses,  magazine  articles,  in- 
augurals, the  educators  of  the  country 
have,  of  late,  been  trying  to  achieve  a 
clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
American  college.  This  is  well;  for  if 
the  college  can  once  discover  precisely 
what  it  is  trying  to  do,  it  may  in  time 
evolve  a  satisfactory  method  of  doing. 
And  if  educators  are  at  last  coming  to 
realize  that  method  is  of  no  particular 
value  save  as  it  operates  definitely,  the 
world  may  rejoice  as  in  the  face  of  a  new 
and  valuable  discovery.  Still,  clear 
statements  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege,— or  better,  clear  conceptions  of  it — 
can  not  fully  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind. 
Once  that  purpose  is  established,  what 
is  to  be  the  test  of  its  accomplishment, 
and  when  and  how  applied  ? 

The  crusty  magnate  who  takes  in  the 
ambitious  young  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  be 
sweeper-out  of  his  office,  is  often  inclined 
to  scoff  at  higher  education  as  calculated 
to  incapacitate  for  vigorous  and  skilful 
wielding  of  the  dustpan.  This  is  hardly 
fair.  Whatever  the  estimable  features 
of  the  dustpan,  that  instrument  is  not 
really  qualified  to  provide  an  educational 
test.  And,  even  if  it  were,  the  first  few 
months  of  fledgling  A.  B.dom  provide 
no  true  horoscope  for  the  future  and  im- 
ply little  concerning  the  past.  College 
training  is,  after  all,  mainly  a  seed  sow- 
ing performance  whose  results  can  not 
well  be  estimated  until  the  fruit  has  had 
time  to  ripen : — a  fact  lost  sight  of  by 
those  wise  critics  who,  on  the  basis  of  its 


product,  contrast  the  college  of  a  genera- 
tion since  with  that  of  today  only  to  dis- 
cover the  latter  a  dismal  and  heartrend- 
ing failure.  As  well  try  to  reach  a  logical 
conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  the  full 
blown  pippin  with  the  greenest  shoot. 

Even  so,  sooner  or  later,  a  test  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  applied  and  the  college 
judged, — not  by  its  output  of  theses,  but 
by  its  output  of  men.  Power,  influence, 
leadership, — these  should  properly  be 
found  emphasized  in  the  careers  of  men 
graduated  from  an  institution  that  stands 
pre-eminently  for  the  training  of  keen 
and  unerring  intellects.  Yet  somehow 
the  world  is  growing  a  little  wary  of 
power,  for  it  has  come  to  recognize  that 
the  robber  baron  who  uses  his  more  ac- 
tive faculties  for  the  fleecing  of  his  fel- 
lows, while  no  doubt  politer  than  his  me- 
diaeval prototype  of  the  active  bludgeon, 
is  but  little  more  desirable.  And 
the  world,  too,  is  losing  patience 
with  influence;  too  often  pronounced 
"inflooence",  and  carrying  connota- 
tions born  of  dirty  politics  and 
venal  justice.  As  for  leadership, 
there  is  now  question  as  to  whither  it  may 
point :  where  the  ribbon  is,  there  too  of- 
ten may  be  heard  the  clinking  handful 
of  silver.  The  college  that  trains  the 
mind  only  may  provide  the  tools  of  great 
mischief.  From  before  Abelard  until 
now,  mere  scholarship  has  afforded  no 
guarantee  of  character;  and  to  whatever 
intellectual  gruelling  we  may  subject  our 
aspiring  teachers  of  youth,  the  truly 
great  educators  will  always  be  those  who 
first  reach  the  heart,  and  after  that  the 
head,  of  young  manhood. 

The  ideals  of  sport  in  England  and 
America  are  discussed  in  charming  and 
most   informing   way   in   the   December 
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magazine  number  of  The  Outlook,  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham,  who  as  an  Oxford 
graduate  and  later  as  an  American  news- 
paper man  has  had  abundant  opportunity 
for  comparing  the  pastimes  of  the  two 
countries.  He  takes  no  stock  in  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  the  American 
amateur  is  more  eager  for  victory  than 
the  Enghsh.  If  possible,  the  Englishman 
is  the  more  avaricious,  in  his  opinion,  and 
the  logic  to  the  Englishman  of  losing  his 
place  as  the  first  amateur  sportsman  of 
the  world  is  so  much  a  calamity  that  he 
will  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that 
he  is  squarely  beaten  if  any  other  possi- 
ble explanation  can  be  invented.  In  the 
method,  however,  of  going  about  the 
achievement  of  victory  Mr.  Whigman 
finds  many  differences  between  the  two 
peoples.  Both  believe  in  amateurism,  for 
instance,  but  the  definition  is  of  necessity 
very  different  in  one  country  from  what 
it  is  in  the  other,  for  in  one  country  the 
social  system  is  so  unlike  that  of  the 
other.  The  emphasis  all  the  while  is  put 
upon  the  sentiment  against  specialization 
in  England  in  contrast  to  the  American 
method,  and  he  says :  'It  was  Herbert 
Spencer  who,  after  being  thoroughly 
beaten  by  a  casual  acquaintance  at  bil- 
liards, remarked  severely :  'A  certain  skill 
in  the  game  of  billiards  argues  a  well-bal- 
anced mind;  but  such  skill  as  you,  sir, 
have  exhibited,  argues  a  misspent 
youth'."  It  is  granted  that  the  Eng- 
lish attitude  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
pose,  and  that  the  idea  of  unpreparedness 
is  more  affected  than  real,  but  the  writer 
evidently  feels  that  so  long  as  even  the 
pose  can  be  kept,  English  sports  will  be 
free  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
deleterious  effects  of  the  American  seri- 
ousness in  preparation  for  games.  Mr. 
Whigham  writes  in  such  pleasantly  tol- 


erant vein  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  speak 
of  him  as  making  points  against  our  ath- 
letics, but  in  his  criticism  of  specializa- 
tion he  speaks  with  evident  admiration 
of  the  ability  of  the  English  gentleman 
to  participate  in  several  branches  of 
sport,  and  his  preference  to  do  so,  with 
an  evident  assumption  that  few  of  the 
American  athletes  can  do  this.  What- 
ever the  fact  in  regard  to  the  athlete  at 
large,  this  is  not  a  point  against  the  col- 
lege athlete  in  America,  however,  for  it 
is  the  natural  athlete  who  excels  in  one 
game  who  is  generally  the  mainstay  in  as 
many  branches  of  sport  as  his  time  will 
permit  him  to  undertake.  The  college 
problem  is  much  more  how  to  keep  one 
group  of  all-round  athletes  from  too 
much  participation  than  it  is  to  find  men 
capable  of  high-grade  accomplishment  in 
all  the  forms  of  sport.  This  very  fact, 
though,  substantiates  his  further  criti- 
cism that  the  American  system  of  special- 
ization eliminates  all  but  the  fittest  who 
survive  the  specialization.  The  writer's 
criticism  of  this  phase  of  American  ath- 
letics is  fair,  but  it  is  a  question  how  far 
correction  can  be  made  without  sacrific- 
ing the  principle  that  what  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  In  his  sports 
more  than  anywhere  else,  at  the  present 
day,  the  American  youth  learns  this  les- 
son, and  until  this  is  as  well  taught  in 
some  other  way  sports  in  their  present 
form,  admittedly  with  many  weaknesses, 
can  be  spared  only  at  heavy  cost. 

In  like  vein  with  this  article  Mr.  F. 
Schenck  writes  from  Oxford  to  The  Na- 
tion. At  a  time  when  our  American 
game  of  football  is  under  just  criticism 
for  the  records  of  this  fall,  and  at  a  time 
when  changes  must  be  made,  it  is  vital 
that  we   secure  the   right  changes.     In 
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earnest  desire  for  the  best,  some  have 
asked  would  not  a  substitute  such  as 
Rugby  or  Soccer  be  the  surest  benefit? 

In  these  games,  it  has  been  thought, 
we  had  a  known  quantity.  But  the  writer 
from  Oxford  disputes  this  : 

"Those  who  have  followed  football  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  believe  it  would 
be  a  useless  retrogression  to  attempt  a 
modification  of  American  football  in  the 
direction  of  either  Rugby  or  "soccer." 
It  is  not  the  rules  that  make  the  Eng- 
lish game  safe.  The  excessive  softness 
of  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  very 
thick  turf  and  rarely  freezes  or  even 
dries  out  in  the  football  season,  is  one 
explanation  of  the  comparative  freedom 
of  English  players  from  injuries  more 
serious  than  sprains  and  bruises.  But 
the  great  reason  is  the  different  spirit  in 
which  the  games  are  played.  *  *  *  * 
Increase  of  efficiency  at  the  cost  of  time 
and  comfort  would  not  appeal  to  him 
(an  Englishman)  at  all,  for  the  EngHsh 
athlete  has  other  interests  outside  his 
game,  and  would  not  think  of  sacrificing 
his  studies,  his  social  pleasures,  or  his 
leisure  to  a  sport. 

"It  is  this  calm,  casual,  excessively  am- 
ateur spirit,  incomprehensible  to  many 
American  athletes,  which  makes  English 
games  comparatively  safe.  Rugby,  "soc- 
cer," and  hockey  might  be  dangerous  in- 
deed if  played  "for  God,  for  country,  and 
for  Yale."  If  we  wish  to  obviate  the 
perils  of  American  football  it  is  not  the 
rules  we  must  Anglicize,  but  the  temper- 
ament of  the  players." 

The  football  season  has  come  to  a 
close  and  as  has  been  the  case  each  fall 
in  recent  years  Dartmouth  has  high  rank. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
ranking  of  one  authority  or  another  is 
taken,  or  whether  we  stand  relatively  to 


the  other  colleges  in  third  place  or 
fourth, — the  record  of  excellent  accom- 
plishment endures.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Dartmouth  could  put  the 
freshman  rule  into  effect  and  cut  herself 
off  from  any  additions  to  the  not  brilliant 
material  of  the  year  previous — mean- 
while graduating  more  than  half  of  last 
year's  team — and  produce  a  better  team 
than  was  produced  this  year.  It  was  a 
misfortune  that  the  Princeton  game  had 
to  be  played  as  an  entre'acte  set  between 
two  scenes  of  railroad  mismanagement 
actually  brilliant  in  inefficiency.  In  that 
game  the  Dartmouth  team  was  unques- 
tionably outplayed,  when  is  should  have 
won  without  difficulty  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  what-might-have-beens  have 
as  little  place  in  football  annals  as  else- 
where, and  the  result  was  a  tie.  The 
Harvard  score  is  not  to  be  quarrelled 
with,  for  Harvard  had  the  stronger  team. 
The  results  were  excellent  as  they  stood, 
and  especially  so  when  all  the  handicaps 
are  taken  into  consideration.  If  as  much 
is  realized  in  the  future  in  proportion  to 
the  resources  at  hand  as  has  been  this 
year,  we  shall  have  greater  and  greater 
cause  for  satisfaction. 

William  Arnold  Shanklin,  L.H.D., 
LL.D.,  was  inaugurated  president  of 
Wesleyan  University  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 10.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Wesleyan  is  the  second  New  England  in- 
stitution to  seek  its  president  from  the 
West;  for  Doctor  Shanklin  is  by  birth  a 
Missourian.  His  college  training  was, 
however,  obtained  at  Hamilton.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  Methodist  minister, 
serving  several  pastorates  in  the  West 
before  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Upper  Iowa  University.  His  success 
as  head  of  that  institution  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  Wesleyan.. 
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In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Shanklin  shows  himself  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  modern  educational  think- 
ing. After  affirming  his  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  American  college,  despite  the 
attacks  which  are  being  made  upon  it, 
he  declares  its  purpose  to  be  training  for 
service.  To  this  end  the  faculty  is  of 
chief  importance,  above  all  a  faculty  of 
teachers ;  for  in  the  university  "the  func- 
tion of  teaching  is  necessarily  subordi- 
nated to  investigation."  Hence  Presi- 
dent Shanklin  inclines  to  favor  the  small 
college  which  enables  the  personal  touch 
between  professor  and  student.  He  fur- 
ther congratulates  Wesleyan  upon  hav- 
ing avoided  the  wiles  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem already  discredited  and  ejected  from 
the  house  where  it  was  born.  Yet  the 
faculty  and  the  curriculum  exist  of  nec- 
essity for  the  undergraduates.  Those  of 
Wesleyan  present  much  the  same  types 
and  much  the  same  problems  as  those  of 
other  institutions.  President  Shanklin 
would  eliminate  the  loafers;  but  he  ex- 
presses optimism  with  regard  to  the  oth- 
ers. Student  self-government  he  consid- 
ers essential,  and  finds  satisfaction  in  the 
large  measure  of  its  success  at  Wesleyan. 
He  comments  favorably,  too,  upon  the 
usually  sane  vision  which  students  dis- 
play in  choosing  the  leaders  of  their  ac- 
tivities. As  for  athletics,  while  he  ad- 
mits the  possibilities  of  evil  in  them  he 
unhesitatingly  declares  his  belief  in  their 
ultimate  benefit.  His  conclusion  ampli- 
fies the  thought  that  "the  education  that 
forgets  God  omits  its  major  premise"; 
for  "to  the  college  which  maintains  that 
'the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom'  the  nation  must  look  for  its 
leaders."  

A  prophet  is  quite  likely  to  remain 
without  honor  in  his  own  country  until 


sudden  and  unexpected  events  bring  him 
into  illuminating  contrast  with  a  vaunted 
rival  from  over  the  border  to  the  reveal- 
ing of  local  virtues  hitherto  unaccounted. 
Those  Dartmouth  folk  who  a  few  weeks 
since,  by  virtue  of  the  complete  par- 
alysis of  a  transcontinental  railway  were 
trailed  through  all  the  side  aisles  of  Jer- 
sey's classic  suburbs  returned  to  Hano- 
ver to  find  welling  up  within  their  breasts 
mingled  feelings  of  aflfection  and  respect 
for  the  hitherto  often  anathematized 
Boston  and  Maine.  Delay,  disappoint- 
ment, and  distress  frequently  provide  op- 
portunity for  reflection,  and  of  reflec- 
tion thoughts  are  sometimes  born.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  treats  us  very  well. 
To  be  sure  it  does  not  run  trains  from 
Boston  to  Hanover  at  five  minute  inter- 
vals, its  locomotives  are  not  always  free 
from  asthmatic  disturbances,  and  in  win- 
ter are  sometimes  subject  to  chills.  Nor 
do  the  architectural  details  and  public 
conveniences  of  the  Norwich-Hanover 
"depot"  vie  successfully  with  those,  say, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New 
York.  Nevertheless  the  Boston  and 
Maine  gives  this  community  all  that  the 
community  pays  for  and  probably  a  little 
more.  Our  demands  upon  it  are  variable 
and  uncertain,  but  they  are,  at  nearly  all 
times,  met  with  courtesy  and  prompti- 
tude. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
place  of  size  and  situation  similar  to  those 
of  Hanover  can  boast  of  better  rail  and 
mail  accommodations  than  we  enjoy.  But 
whatever  else  may  be  said,  one  fact 
stands  beyond  dispute  or  peradventure : 
the  Boston  and  Maine  never  forced  a 
Dartmouth  football  team  to  resolve  itself 
successively  into  cross-country  club  and 
starvation  squad  on  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant contest. 
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AN   EDUCATIONAL  TRACT  ON  THE 
PH.D. 

The  man  must  be  bold,  and  presuma- 
bly bad,  who  commits  the  sacrilege  of 
entering  into  the  temple  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  touching  with  profane  hands  that 
fetish  of  modern  education,  Ph.D. ism. 
He  must  come  in  no  impersonal  way,  lest 
his  associates  suffer  for  his  impiousness. 
If  his  dwelling  be  in  the  classic  precincts 
in  which  a  college  administration  holds 
sway,  in  justice  he  must  declare  his  de- 
tachment from  it  in  his  irreverence,  that 
it  be  not  defamed.  And  further  he  may 
be  sure,  whatever  his  beliefs  and  protesta- 
tion thereof,  that  in  not  worshipping  this 
image  of  knowledge  he  will  be  considered 
to  be  without  reverence  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  it  assumes  to  represent. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  need  of  at  least  three  years  of 
advanced  work  that  causes  now  and  then 
one  to  declare  that  the  training  for  a 
doctorate  of  philosophy  is  not  a  training 
of  maximum  efficiency  for  college  teach- 
ing; and  it  is  not  lack  of  conviction  that 
advanced  work  would  be  best  done  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  those  who  have 
explored  the  realms  of  knowledge  that 
causes  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Ph.D.  training  to  lead  prospective  teach- 
ers along  the  highways  of  learning,  ex- 
cept the  road  be  very  narrow  and  very 
straight.  The  lamp  of  learning  presum- 
ably radiates  light  and  illumines  all  about 
itself,  but  the  tendency  at  most  univer- 
sities is  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy 
to  become  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  searching 
out  by  its  straight  and  garish  rays  the 
minutest  objects  which  lie  before  it,  but 
leaving  all  else  in  a  deepened  darkness. 

After  all,  the  American  college  cannot 
spare  the  type  of  the  old-time  teacher 
without  undesirable  change,  and  the  loss 


of  one  of  these  in  the  present  day  occa- 
sions expressions  of  deep  regret  far  be- 
yond his  local  field.  The  Nezv  York  Sun 
says  editorially  of  Professor  Packard's 
recent  death,  for  instance,  after  reciting 
his  honorable  service  at  Dartmouth  and 
Princeton : 

''As  translator,  editor,  and  historian,  as 
memorialist  of  Princeton's  great  men  of 
the  past,  as  essayist  and  reviewer.  Pro- 
fessor Packard  was  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries. As  scholarship  progresses 
and  new  knowledge  replaces  old  theories, 
this  work  passes  with  its  day;  but  the 
routine  work  of  the  classroom  endures 
longer  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  and  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  immortality.  Professor  Pack- 
ard not  only  knew  and  loved  the  classics, 
but  knew- how  to  make  others  love  them; 
and  the  memory  of  his  personality,  full 
of  the  charm  of  ripest  acquaintance  with 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  is  a  better  monument 
than  boisterous  renown  won  in  wider 
fields  of  activity." 

New  ways  are  not  old  ways,  and  mod- 
ern needs  are  different  from  those  of 
past  decades,  but  the  increase  of  intel- 
lectual acumen  in  modern  training  ought, 
not  to  be  so  often  accompanied  by 
atrophy  of  the  bowels  of  compassion. 

Those  skeptics  who  are  also  optimists 
believe  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  either 
the  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree 
will  be  fundamentally  broadened,  or  that 
a  new  degree  will  be  devised  requiring  a 
like  amount  of  work  but  of  different 
scope.  Indeed  the  former  is  even  now 
the  case  in  some  departments  in  some  of 
the  best  American  universities,  and  col- 
leges seeking  teachers  are  so  much  the 
gainers. 

'The    Making    of    a    Professor"    by 
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Grant  Showerman  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  November  is  a  novel  tract- 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  considerable 
detail.  The  Professor,  by  his  disserta- 
tion on  Sundry  Suffixes  in  S,  had  five 
years  before  earned  his  Ph.D.  Since,  he 
had  been  hard  at  work  on  Terminations 
in  T,  and  he  projected  another  volume 
on  Prefixes  in  P  in  the  Plays  of  Plautus. 
But  now  something  was  amiss. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  Professor  had  for 
some  time  been  wavering  in  his  faith. 
Not  his  religious  faith, — I  don't  mean 
that,  for  Consonantal  Terminations  had 
so  far  crowded  that  out  that  it  claimed 
small  share  in  the  Professor's  cogita- 
tions,— but  his  faith  in  the  importance 
of  terminations  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly of  Consonantal  Terminations  in  the 
Comedies  of  Terence.  He  had  been  los- 
ing— indeed  he  had  lost — the  reposeful 
sense  of  equilibrium  and  stability  which 
had  been  to  him  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding  so  long  as  he  had  enter- 
tained absolutely  no  question  as  to  the 
claim  of  Terminations  to  be  his  mission 
in  life.    And  now  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

"For  you  must  know  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was,  or  had  been  when  he  came 
home  from  Europe  to  occupy  his  chair, 
a  strictly  approved  product  of  the  Great 
Graduate  System  of  Scholarship.  The 
appreciation  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  pro- 
cess of  its  achievement,  will  help  you  to 
understand  his  present  frame  of  mind." 

He  had  been  an  eager  student  of  clas- 
sics in  the  secondary  school,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm had  grown  during  his  college 
course.  In  enthusiasm  for  literature,  and 
desire  to  lead  others  to  the  fountain  of 
whose  waters  he  had  drunk  so  satisfy- 
ingly  he  determined  to  teach.  "He  must 
be  a  scholar  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche, 
and  to  insure  against  the  possible  failure 


of  the  world  to  recognize  his  genuine- 
ness, he  must  be  approved  by  the  System, 
and  be  stamped  Ph.D. ;  and  because  the 
value  of  the  stamp  depended  very  much 
upon  the  imprimeur,  he  must  go  to  a  uni- 
versity which  enjoyed  an  unassailable 
reputation  for  Scholarship." 

At  first  he  was  not  pleased  with  his 
training.  "He  had  expected  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  Latin  Classics, — to  read, 
interpret,  criticise,  and  enjoy;  but  what 
he  was  actually  occupied  with  was  a  va- 
riety of  things  no  one  of  which  was  es- 
sential to  literary  enjoyment  or  appre- 
ciation, and  whose  sum  total  might  al- 
most as  well  have  been  called  mathe- 
matics, or  statistics,  as  classical  litera- 
ture. When  he  thought  of  his  college  in- 
struction, he  wondered  whether  the  end 
and  the  means  had  not  in  some  way  got 
interchanged.  He  felt  that  now  he  was 
dealing  with  the  husk  instead  of  the  ker- 
nel, with  the  penumbra  rather  than  the 
nucleus,  with  the  roots  and  branches,  and 
not  with  the  flower.  In  his  gloomier  mo- 
ments, he  suspected  that  his  preceptors 
and  companions  were  actually  ignorant 
that  there  was  a  flower;  if  they  were 
aware  of  it,  they  were  at  least  strangely 
indifferent  to  its  color  and  perfume.  *  * 
'^  *  *  He  found  himself  thinking  of 
five-legged  calves,  two-headed  babies,  and 
other  sideshow  curiosities.  But  he  had 
always  been  docile,  and  did  not  fail  to 
reflect  that  scholars  of  reputation  surely 
knew  better  than  he  what  stuff  scholar- 
ship was  made  of.  He  put  aside  his  own 
inclinations,  and  dutifully  submitted  to 
the  System;  its  products  were  to  be 
found  in  prominent  positions  through- 
out the  land,  and  what  better  proof  of  its 
righteousness  than  that?" 

But  he  soon  learned  his  lesson  and 
looked   with  pity  on  his   former   senti- 
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ments.  ''It  was  a  trifle  tedious  at  times, 
and  he  found  himself  wondering  what 
there  was  about  learning  that  it  should 
be  so  stupid.  He  was  the  least  bit  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  seemed  expected  that 
he  would  wonder;  for  it  was  explained 
to  him  more  than  once  that  it  was  all  for 
the  best,  and  he  would  soon  get  used  to 
it.  Every  fragment  of  truth  was  impor- 
tant, he  was  told,  and  the  slightest  con- 
tribution to  knowledge  a  legacy  of  ines- 
timable value,  whatever  its  apparent  in- 
significance; and  besides,  this  was  the 
way  it  was  done  in  Germany.  He  soon 
learned  that  the  appeal  to  Germany  was 
considered  final,  and  even  made  use  of  it 
himself  when  it  came  handy." 

In  time  he  became  a  prize  product  of 
the  System  and  fame  preceded  him 
home.  His  dissertation  was  published, 
and  the  reviewers  praised  his  method,  his 
thoroughness,  and  his  accuracy.  That 
the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work  was  not 
mentioned  troubled  him  not  at  all.  When 
his  beloved  Alma  Mater  called  him  to 
herself  he  tasted  all  the  joys  of  success, 
and  returned  to  enter  upon  his  life-work. 
'The  Professor  felt  keenly  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  position.  As  he  remem- 
bered it,  the  atmosphere  of  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter had  not  been  scholarly.  ***** 
The  institution  and  the  department 
needed  a  standard-bearer  of  Scholarship. 
So  the  Professor  had  raised  the  stan- 
dard and  begun  his  march.  He  set  out 
to  cultivate  the  scientific  temper  among 
his  students  and  to  set  an  example  to  his 
colleagues.  His  accuracy  was  wonder- 
ful, his  conciseness  a  marvel,  his  delib- 
eration unfailing,  his  thoroughness 
halted  before  no  obstacle,  his  method  was 
faultless.  His  recitations  were  grave  and 
serious  in  manner  and  content.  He  never 
stooped  to  hurnor,  for  Scholarship  was  a 


jealous  goddess.  *****  Being 
really  sympathetic  and  sensitive,  the  Pro- 
fessor noticed  more  and  more  the  glances 
of  his  students.  Once  he  detected  two 
of  them  simultaneously  touching  their 
foreheads,  and  passing  a  significant  wink. 
This  came  as  a  shock,  and  set  him  vigor- 
ously to  thinking.  It  began  to  suggest 
itself  to  him  increasingly  that  what  was 
so  fascinatmg  to  him  might  not  be  even 
mildly  interesting  to  younger  people  who 
had  not  enjoyed  his  advantages  of  study 
and  association." 

Following  a  summer  of  doubt  he  re- 
turned to  his  work,  but  with  less  confi- 
dence than  heretofore  in  his  method,  and 
in  those  things  learned  from  the  System. 
With  himself  he  had  frequent  debate,  and 
his  other  self,  as  Mr.  Homo,  said  to  him, 
"To  be  able  to  commune  with  the  souls 
of  the  world's  great  poets, — who  are, 
after  all,  the  world's  greatest  creative 
scholars, — and  to  interpret  their  message 
to  humanity,  is  a  higher  form  of  schol- 
arship than  the  capacity  for  collection 
and  arrangement  of  data  about  them. 
That  is  the  work  of  a  mechanician,  and 
requires  ingenuity  rather  than  intellect. 
It  doesn't  really  take  brains  to  do  that. 
Remember  that  you  are  a  teacher  of  lit- 
erature, and  that  the  very  highest  form 
of  creative  scholarship  in  literature  is  to 
produce  new  combinations  in  thought  and 
language,  just  as  in  chemistry  it  is  to 
discover  new  combinations  of  chemicals. 
If  you  cannot  create,  the  next  best  is  to 
interpret  and  transmit,"  and  the  Profes- 
sor accepted  the  thought.  "His  convic- 
tion and  conversion  were  only  the  natural 
result  of  a  long  process.  The  trammels 
of  the  System  should  no  longer  be  on 
him.  Nature,  the  good  friend  whom  the 
pitchfork  of  the  System  had  expelled, 
should  henceforth  be  allowed  a  voice  in 
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the  direction  of  his  effort.  He  would 
know  more  of  great  books,  of  men,  of 
life;  his  tongue  and  pen  should  flow 
from  inspiration  as  well  as  industry;  he 
would  tell  not  only  what  was,  but  what  it 
meant." 

The  end  of  this  morality  play  of  edu- 
cation is  that  the  Professor,  glowing  with 
pleasure  at  the  promise  of  the  future^ 
surrounds  himself  with  the  works,  long 
neglected,  of  his  favorite  poets,  novelists, 
historians,  and  essayists,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  teaching,  gratifying  to  himself 
and  profitable  to  his  students. 


If  the  writer  had  been  speaking  of  the 
college  instead  of  the  teacher,  perhaps 
he  would  have  said  that  the  institution 
was  fortunate  in  that  the  Professor  re- 
gained his  perspective  so  quickly.  To  the 
layman,  certainly,  the  fact  that  so  many 
men  of  high  worth  emerge  from  the 
training  with  disposition  and  sense  to 
utilize  its  benefits  and  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  its  defects  makes  for  great  respect 
for  the  individuals  of  college  faculties 
rather  than  for  esteem  for  the  methods 
of  graduate  school  curriculums. 

E.  M.  H. 


SHALL  OUR  COLLEGES  BE  REORGANIZED? 


By  Ashley  Kingsley  Hardy 


The  current  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  to  improve  American  colleges  has 
aroused  a  more  widely-spread  interest 
in  their  internal  problems  than  has  ever 
existed  before.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant study  of  college  questions  by  one 
not  professionally  connected  with  higher 
education  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence F.  Birdseye,  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst and  successful  lawyer  in  New 
York,  in  his  two  books  "Individual 
Training  in  our  Colleges, '  and  "The  Re- 
organization of  our  Colleges." 

In  his  earlier  book  Mr.  Birdseye  at- 
tempted "to  show  the  history,  content, 
and  purposes  of  our  older  colleges,  and 
the  evils  and  shortcomings  of  our  present 
institutions  and  their  lack  of  system  and 
foresight — all  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
undergraduate."  In  "The  Reorganiza- 
tion of  our  Colleges"  (New  York:  The 
Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  1909.  pp.  IX+ 
410)  Mr.  Birdseye  advocates  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  corporate  business 
methods  into  the  administration  of  the 
college  as  the  only  means  of  removing 
present  evils  and  assuring  proper  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

Mr.  Birdseye  divides  all  college  activ- 
ities into  "six  great  departments  or 
classes:  {a)  finances,  {h)  instruction  or 
pedagogy,  (c)  administration,  {d)  the 
executive,  {e)  the  trustees  or  board  of 
control  under  whatever  name,  and  (f) 
the  student  life,  or  that  portion  (about 
ninety  per  cent)  of  the  undergraduates' 
time  not  spent  in  recitations,  lectures,  or 
other  personal  contact  with  their  instruc- 
tors. The  student  life  must  be  further 
subdivided  into  the  college  community 
life  and  the  college  home  or  family  life." 

The  student  life  and  administrative 
departments  are  the  ones  primarily  in- 
volved in  the  scheme  of  reorganization, 
though  instruction  is  indirectly  affected 
to  a  large  extent. 

Part  II  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 


consideration  of  the  importance  of  stu- 
dent life,  which  Mr.  Birdseye  finds  has 
been  uniformly  and  culpably  neglected 
by  college  authorities.  The  point  is  first 
made  that  the  college  is  no  longer  a  school 
based  upon  the  home,  but  a  quasi  public 
corporation,  most  nearly  akin  to  a  mu- 
nicipality, in  which  the  students  bear  a 
threefold  relationship  like  citizens  in  a 
community,  (a)  to  the  college  authori- 
ties, {h)  to  each  other  in  the  college 
community  life,  (c)  to  their  intimates  in 
their  college  homes.  The  two  last  named 
relations  comprise  the  student  life  de- 
partment and  occupy  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  student's  time.  It  is  here  and  not  in 
the  ten  per  cent  of  the  student's  time 
spent  in  classroom,  that  character  is 
chiefly  formed  and  the  future  citizen  pre- 
pared to  play  his  part  well  or  ill 
in  the  community  and  the  home. 
The  college  ought,  therefore,  to 
study  this  department,  obviate  its 
evils,  and  use  its  good  influences 
as  a  positive  educational  force  of  great 
value.  The  importance  of  student  self- 
government  in  producing  good  citizen- 
ship is  urged,  and  reference  made  to  the 
systems  in  use  at  Columbia  and  Am- 
herst. 

Physical  education  and  training  are 
rightly  assigned  a  high  position,  but  "we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  college 
athletics  are  primarily  for  relaxation, 
recreation,  and  health,  and  hence,  indi- 
rectly, for  better  intellectual  work  in  col- 
lege and  for  greater  efficiency  in  after 
life.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  they 
are  for  the  honor  and  advertising  of 
Alma  Mater." 

The  significance  of  the  student's  col- 
lege home  lies  in  the  fact  that  "it  largely 
determines,  possibly  throughout  life,  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  his  thoughts,  habits, 
and  language ;  his  personal  power  over 
his  fellowmen,  or,  in  college  phrase,  his 
ability  as  a  'mixer';  his  intellectual  and 
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moral  attainments;  and  his  readiness  to 
receive  and  assimilate  religious  impres- 
sions. In  other  words,  it  affects,  in 
every  plane,  his  life  as  a  citizen  in  college 
and  in  after  years."  The  policy  of  pro- 
viding no  dormitories,  followed  by  most 
state  universities,  which  forces  the  stu- 
dents to  live  in  private  houses,  is  justly 
condemned.  The  neglect  of  the  colleges 
to  furnish  suitable  homes  has  been  met 
by  the  fraternities.  Mr.  Birdseye  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  fraternity 
house  which  affords  living  and  boarding 
accommodations,  as  being  the  best  type 
of  college  home.  He  calls  upon  the 
alumni  to  take  steps  to  make  and  keep 
these  college  homes  clean  and  uplifting, 
and  instances  one  fraternity  which  em- 
ploys a  traveling  secretary  with  excellent 
results.  Dormitories  Mr.  Birdseye  re- 
fers to,  somewhat  unjustly  it  would  seem, 
as  "barracks."  While  modern  dormito- 
ries probably  offer  more  comfortable 
quarters  than  the  average  young  alumnus 
will  find  awaiting  him  at  once  in  the 
cold  world  outside,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  lack  a  nucleus  around  which 
home-like  associations  and  definitely  ele- 
vating influences  may  gather,  and  there- 
fore are  by  no  means  ideal  college  homes, 
For  non-fraternity  men  Mr.  Birdseye 
would  have  the  colleges  provide  homes 
modelled  on  the  chapter  houses.  We 
hardly  think  Mr.  Birdseye  has  spoken  the 
last  word  in  this  question,  which  has  not 
been  settled  satisfactorily  anywhere,  and, 
through  having  been  neglected  so  long, 
must  probably  be  met  by  different  col- 
leges according  to  local  conditions.  The 
ultra-luxurious  fraternity  houses  found 
at  some  institutions  certainly  complicate 
the  problem  rather  than  help  to  solve  it. 

The  plain-spoken  chapter  on  ''College 
Homes  and  College  Vices"  treats  one  of 
the  most  difficult  matters  with  which  col- 
lege authorities  have  to  deal,  and  yet  one 
in  which  their  responsibility  to  the  state 
and  the  home  is  of  the  greatest. 

Summing  up  his  study  of  what  he  calls 
the  student  life  department,  Mr.  Birds- 
eye  finds  that  colleges  may  be  classified 
in  three  groups  according  to  the  domi- 
nant influences  in  each.     There  is  "one 


class  of  colleges  or  college  forces  which 
places  an  undue  emphasis  upon  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  scholarship,  but 
what  may  too  often  be  merely  rank,  and 
a  diploma  under  a  vicious  marking  sys- 
tem." Most  commendable  is  the  state- 
ment :  "I  would  gladly  double  the  amount 
of  solid  intellectual  work  done  by  the  av- 
erage student,  but  at  the  same  time  1 
would  make  it  perfectly  plain  to  him  that 
I  was  not  aiming  to  raise  his  college  rank 
but  his  future  effectiveness — and  the  av- 
erage student  would  respond  most  heart- 
ily." 

But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  average 
student  doesn't  respond  heartily,  because 
he  considers  the  instructor  is  aiming  at 
something  too  indefinite.  Hence  the  de- 
mand in  many  quarters  for  a  more  voca- 
tional form  of  college  with  courses  defi- 
nitely adapted  to  the  future  career  of  the 
student. 

Another  class  of  colleges  has  placed 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  college  com- 
munity life,  chiefly  as  seen  in  intercolle- 
giate athletics,  with  results  which  have 
been  disastrous  in  many  ways. 

A  third  class  has  unduly  developed  one 
side  of  the  college  home  life,  as  seen  in 
the  fraternity  and  the  club. 

If  we  study  the  college  carefully,  how- 
ever, "we  shall  then  perceive  that  the 
trouble  has  not  been  with  those  new  ele- 
ments of  the  college,  but  rather  with  the 
way  in  which  these  elements  have  been 
handled;  that  electives,  and  German- 
ization,  and  the  new  college-university, 
and  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  the  fra- 
ternities, and  scores  of  other  things,  are 
essentially  right  and  necessary  in  the  new 
college  state — although  they  were  not  in 
the  older  college  based  upon  the  home — 
and  that  the  trouble  has  been  that,  in  all 
these  cases,  we  have  allowed  the  means 
to  become  the  end,  the  servant  to  become 
the  master ;  and  then  the  pedagogical  de- 
partment has  suffered  accordingly." 

The  one  thing  needful  to  weld  these 
various  and  often  conflicting  activities 
into  a  force  for  the  production  of  a  high 
type  of  citizen,  is  according  to  Mr. 
Birdseye,  the  reorganization  of  the  col- 
lege by  the  introduction  of  a  separate 
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administrative  department  such  as  is 
found  in  a  modern  business  corporation. 
This  department  would  be  coordinate 
with  the  department  of  instruction,  in- 
dependent of  it,  and  responsible  to  the 
executive,  thus  leaving  the  faculty  free 
from  general  administrative  burdens. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  given  to 
an  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  need, 
place,  and  probable  effect  of  this  new  de- 
partment. Administration,  Mr.  Birds- 
eye  explains,  has  now  become  a  science 
in  itself  and  may  be  applied  to  any  form 
of  commercial  or  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Colleges  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  science,  because  "they  mis- 
take questions  which  are  administrative 
in  their  nature  for  pedogogical  questions, 
and  then  imagine  that  if  new  problems 
of  administration  arise  within  their  walls, 
their  pedagogical  experts  must  master 
and  solve  these  questions."  The  college 
is  as  it  were  a  factory  in  which  a  corps  of 
instructors  is  engaged  in  producing  in- 
tellectually trained  men  for  future  citi- 
zenship. The  primary  unit  of  the  reor- 
ganized college  should  be  the  capacity 
of  its  ''plant,"  that  is  to  say  of  its  teach- 
ing force,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
material  equipment.  Under  this  system 
each  instructor  would  be  considered 
''(a)  principally  and  primarily  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  which  he  must  have  to 
himself  to  conserve  and  develop  to  the 
utmost,  and  keep  in  repair  and  highest 
working  order,  his  intellectual  and  teach- 
ing powers;  (b)  how  much  time  in  addi- 
tion he  can,  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
spend  upon  teaching;  and  (c)  how  many 
students  he  can  teach  most  efficiently 
within  the  time  allotted  to  teaching."  At 
present  colleges  overload  their  machin- 
ery :  ''Every  year  we  turn  out  a  fine  crop 
of  prospective  college  instructors  of 
great  promise  and  with  high  ambitions 
and  gifts.  They  feel  capable  of  doing 
good  original  work  and  of  bettering  the 
methods  of  the  average  professor  under 
whose  instruction  they  have  sat.  But 
thirty  years  before,  that  average  profes- 
sor had  had  the  same  capability  and  am- 
bitions, until  these  were  killed  out  of 
him  by  the  poor  administrative  methods 
and  bad  factory  practice  of  our  colleges." 


At  present  there  is  much  jealousy  in 
colleges  in  regard  to  administrative  re- 
forms, because  they  are  not  under  the 
charge  of  a  separate  and  coordinate  de- 
partment of  administrative  experts,  but 
under  pedagogical  colleagues  who  are 
deputed  to  do  some  extra  and  much- 
needed  administrative  work." 

The  duties  of  the  new  department  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Birdseye's  tentative  divi- 
sion of  it  into  bureaus:  (1)  Bureau  of 
statistics  and  forms.  A  much  larger  use 
is  to  be  made  than  at  present  of  blanks, 
and  statistics  of  various  kinds  are  to  be 
collected  and  made  available.  (2)  "The 
second  bureau  will  be  that  of  the  college 
waste  heap.  Its  duty  will  be  carefully  to 
examine  and  rectify  the  educational  or 
other  factors  which,  before,  during,  and 
after  a  student's  course,  tend  to  produce 
bad  work  or  prevent  good  work."  (3) 
"A  third  bureau  must  be  that  of  college 
activities,  which  will  study  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  college  community  life 
and  the  general  student  atmosphere." 
This  bureau  works  with  (4)  "That  of 
the  college  home  life,  which  must  have 
charge  in  a  large  yet  intimate  way  of  the 
college  homes  and  their  highest  inter- 
ests." Other  bureaus  are  those  (5)  of 
health  and  physical  exercise;  (6)  that  of 
the  graduate  field,  which  will  aid  alumni 
and  prepare  students  for  outside  condi- 
tions; and  (7)  that  of  the  college  plant, 
which  "will  have  a  general  oversight  over 
the  work  of  the  teaching  staff." 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  number  of  these 
bureaus  are  already  present  in  some  form 
or  other  in  all  large  institutions.  What 
is  really  new  in  Mr.  Birdseye's  plan  then 
is,  first,  the  addition  of  new  bureaus 
whose  duty  it  is  mainly  to  study  and 
oversee  student  life  and  the  relation  be- 
tween instruction  and  students  outside 
the  classroom;  and  second,  the  union  of 
these  and  other  bureaus  into  an  admin- 
istrative department,  with  a  new  college 
official  at  its  head.  There  is  certainly 
need  of  sympathetic  investigation  and 
wide  control  along  the  lines  of  the  new 
bureaus  proposed,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  just  what  or  how  much  they 
could  accomplish.  The  subject  could  at 
least  be  illuminated  by  the  methods  of 
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modern  social  study  and  certain  facts 
perhaps  established,  e.  g.  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fraternities  or  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, where  now  we  have  really  only  per- 
sonal opinion.  This  seems,  however,  a 
field  for  the  trained  student  of  social  con- 
ditions rather  than  the  administrative  ex- 
pert, for  the  problems  involved  are  not 
business  ones.  There  is  no  more  need  of 
factory  superintendents  here  than  of  fac- 
tory operatives  in  the  instruction  corps. 
It  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  to  relieve  the  faculty  so 
far  as  possible  of  general  administrative 
duties,  and  this  could  perhaps  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  department. 


We  do  not  think  it  would  prove  a 
panacea  for  all  college  ills,  or  be  able  to 
perform  all  the  functions  Mr.  Birdseye 
expects  it  to,  for  it  is  not  so  easy  to  draw 
the  line  between  instructional  and  admin- 
istrative questions  as  he  assumes  it  is. 
The  most  important  problems  before  the 
colleges,  aside  from  student  life  perhaps, 
which  is  primarily  social,  involve  both 
elements  inseparably,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  best  solved  by  men  equally  familiar 
with  both. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree,  however, 
with  all  Mr.  Birdseye's  conclusions  to 
give  his  work  high  credit  as  a  sincere, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fruitful  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  higher  education. 


FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JULY  15,  1909 
ASSETS 

College  Plant 

Non-income  producing  Properties? I  041  644.  06 
Dormitories  646  781  02 

Supplementary  Properties  229  730  29 

Total  Plant  |i  918  155  37 

Deduct  Properties  carried  as  Investments  of  Trust 

Funds  or  on  Loans  which  are  included  below  850  155  37 

Total  Plant  Acquired  by  Gifts  or  General  Funds  $i  068  000  00 

Investments  ok  Associated  Trusts 

Stocks  $132  848  39 

Bonds  69  756  87 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  56  870  00 

Real  Estate  by  Foreclosure  24  782  39 

Real  Estate  outside  of  Hanover  48  985  32 

Dormitories  544  781  02 

Other  Real  Estate  in  Hanover  245  568  59 

I   123  592  58 
Investments  of  Separately  Invested  Trusts 
Stocks  $628  559  48 

Bonds  170  960  GO 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  94  308  73 

Real  Estate  by  Foreclosure  i  250  00 

Real  Estate  outside  of  Hanover  732  428  39 

Real  Estate  in  Hanover  91   155  28 

I   718  661  88 

Sundry  Investments 

Real  Estate  in  Hanover — carried  on  Loans  $94  244  13 

Construction  Accounts  14  128  47 

New  Gymnasium  i  682  22 

Short  Time  Loans  19  547  50 

129  602  32 
Sundry  Advances  23  564  43 

Cash — Principal  Account  9  162  21 

Cash — Income  Account  6  132  26 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $4  07S  715  68 
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LIABILITIES 


Invested  Capital 

Grounds,  Buildings  and  Contents 
Associated  Trusts 
Separately  Invested  Trusts 
New  Gymnasium  Fund 


$1  068  000  00 

I   125  159  20 

I   723  912  29 

23  847  50 


l3 


Electric  Plant  Emergency  Fund 

Notes  Payable 

Notes  Payable,  Temporary 

Room  Reservation  Deposits 

Funds  for  Specific  Purposes,  Unexpended  Balances 

Surplus 

Balance  July  15,   1908  $  74 

Current  year  340 


940 

7 

100 

10 

7 
12 


53 
15 


918  99 
600  00 
500  00 
000  00 
200  00 
082  01 


414  68 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 


078  715  68 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

INCOME 

Income  from  Associated  Trusts  Investments,  net  $49  234  83 

Income  from  Separately  Invested  Trusts  Investments,  net  58  859  87 

$108  094  75 
Dormitories,  (Other  than  those  carried  as  Investments  of 

Trust  Funds)  net  2  241  43 

Students  131  363  35 

State  of  New  Hampshire  20  000  00 

Gifts  10  029  71 

Miscellaneous  7  165  47 

$278  894  71 


EXPENSE 

Maintenance  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  $40  868  13 

Administration  29  238  85 

Instruction  157  536  78 

Libraries  15  815  70 

General  35  095  10 

Surplus  for  the  Year  340  15 

I278  894  71 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


HONOR  NIGHT 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  Dartmouth 
College  for  the  award  of  scholarship 
honors  was  held  in  Webster  Hall,  Satur- 
day night,  October  30.  The  attendance 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  indicated 
that  the  innovation  had  met  with  imme- 
diate success. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Pres- 
ident Nichols,  and  after  music  by  the 
College  choir  and  orchestra  he  made  an 
introductory  statement,  saying  that  above 
all  things  scholarship  should  be  recog- 
nized. It  is  for  scholarship  that  the  col- 
lege exists,  and  without  scholarship  the 
college  must  cease  to  exist.  For  these 
reasons  he  congratulated  those  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  excel- 
lence m  scholarship. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the 
Honorable  J.  A.  DeBoer,  D.Sc,  of  the 
class  of  1884,  president  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  president  of  the  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Montpelier, 
Vt,  'Tublic  Hfe,"  said  Mr.  DeBoer,  "de- 
mands that  a  man  have  convictions,  and 
in  addition,  he  must  have  courage  to 
stand  by  those  convictions."  Continuing, 
he  said  that  this  courage  ought  to  come 
certainly  in  college  life,  and  for  the  help 
he  needs  in  this  respect,  the  training  a 
man  obtains  in  college  athletics,  for  in- 
stance, is  valuable.  The  effect  of  schol- 
arship in  life  is  very  great,  and  the  recre- 
ation of  many  business  men,  provided 
they  have  been  good  scholars  in  college, 
is  in  returning  to  their  books.  Thorough 
scholarship  above  all  things  should  have 
the  attention  of  college  men. 

President  Nichols  read  the  names  of 
the  honor  men,  and  announced  the  prizes, 
after  which  Mr.  DeBoer  called  a  meeting 
of  the  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
initiated  the  men  who  had  been  elected 
from  the  senior  class.  He  presented 
keys  and  badges  to  the  men,  the  keys  be- 
ing a  personal  present  from  him  to  them. 


The  exercises  were  closed  by  singing  the 
Dartmouth  Song. 
The  program : 
Music — Gloria  in  Excelsis  Gounod 

The  College  Choir  and  Orchestra 
Introductory  Statement 

The  President  of  the  College 
Address 
The  Honorable  Joseph  Arend  DeBoer, 
D.Sc,  of  the  Class  of  1884 
Music — Bassepied  for  Stringed  Orches- 
tra Gillet 

The  College  Orchestra 
Reading   of    the    Honor   List    and    An- 
nouncement of  Prizes 
The  President  of  the  College 
Initiation  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Mem- 
bers from  the  Senior  Class 
Music — The  Dartmouth  Song 
The  Honor  List 
CLASS  OF   1910 
First    Group — (Rank    of    ninety    or 
above   for  eighteen  semester  hours  and 
not  less  than  eighty  in  any  course  of  the 
year:   George   Clement  Davies,   Richard 
Maurice    Elliott,    Noah    Sylvester    Foss, 
Dana    King    Hammond,    Charles    Lewis 
Levermore,  Arthur  Hardy  Lord,  William 
Collins    Hainsworth    Moe,    Francis    Mi- 
chael Morrissey,  Walter  Alfred  Phelps, 
Ernest      Stephens,      Maynard      Canfield 
Teall,  Abiel  Wayland  Wood. 

Second  Group — (Rank  of  eighty-five 
to  ninety  for  eighteen  semester  hours 
and  not  less  than  seventy-five  in  any 
course  of  the  year)  :  Ralph  Bartlett 
Jones,  Walter  Heselton  Norton,  Sturgis 
Pishon,  John  Christopher  Shambow, 
Warren  Choate  Shaw,  Thayer  Adams 
Smith,  William  Ellsworth  Tucker,  Har- 
old Edward  Washburn,  Harry  Artemas 
Wells,  Harold  Eugene  Winchester. 

Third  Group — (Rank  of  eighty  to 
eighty-five  for  eighteen  semester  hours 
and  not  less  than  seventy  for  any  course 
of  the  year)  :  Arnold  Leavenworth  Bar- 
rett, Maurice  Gary  Blake,  Donald  Run- 
nells     Bryant,     Leslie    Augustus     Bull, 
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Herbert  Greenleaf  Coar,  Edward  Henry 
Dusham,  Henry  Roger  Harrison,  Albert 
Frederick  Hill,  Thurlow  Titus  Hunting- 
ton, Hazen  Worcester  Jones,  Leon  Buell 
Kendall,  Edward  Hildreth  Loveland, 
Louis  Peter  Nissen,  Earl  Russell  Palmer, 
Guy  Maxwell  Perry,  Frederick  Albert 
Rainey,  Harold  Wesley  Robinson,  Ray- 
mond Branch  Seymour,  Howard  Votey 
Smith,  Mark  Anson  Smith,  Thomas  Ed- 
ward Steward,  Otto  Frank  Taylor. 

Rufus  Choate  Scholars — (Rank  of 
ninety  or  above  for  the  entire  year)  : 
Richard  Maurice  Elliott,  Noah  Sylvester 
Foss,  Dana  King  Hammond,  Charles 
Lewis  Levermore,  William  Collins 
Hainsworth  Moe,  Walter  Alfred  Phelps, 
Thayer  Adams  Smith,  Maynard  Canfield 
Teall. 

CLASS   OF    1911 

First  Group — (Rank  of  ninety  or 
above  in  eighteen  semester  hours  and 
not  less  than  eighty  in  any  course  of  the 
year)  :  Harold  Ernest  Burtt,  Stanley 
Gale  Eaton,  George  Freeman  Thurber, 
Carroll  Raymond  Ward,  Riley  Tilton 
Young. 

Second  Group — (Rank  of  eighty- five 
to  ninety  for  eighteen  semester  hours 
and  not  less  than  seventy-five  in  any 
course  of  the  year)  :  Nathaniel  George 
Burleigh,  Walter  Burnap  Gibson,  Leslie 
Dean  Hawkridge,  Raymond  Harker 
Nead,  Bradley  Merrill  Patten,  Newton 
Harold  Russell,  Ernest  Everett  Morrill. 

Third  Group — (Rank  of  eighty  to 
eighty-five  for  eighteen  semester  hours 
and  not  less  than  seventy  for  any  course 
of  the  year)  :  Harold  Charles  Bond, 
Joshua  Berlin  Clark,  Kenneth  Francis 
Clark,  Trueworthy  Franklin  Dudley, 
Eugene  White  Fuller,  Alfred  Albert 
Hormel,  John  Joseph  McDonald,  Merle 
Howard  Powers,  Henry  Sherwood 
Trask,  Phineas  Wescott  Whiting,  Morti- 
mer Curry  Grover. 

Rufus  Choate  Scholars — (Rank  of 
ninety  or  above  for  the  entire  year)  : 
Harold  Ernest  Burtt,  Carroll  Raymond 
Ward. 

CLASS  OF   1912 

First  Group — (Rank  of  ninety  or 
above   in   eighteen   semester   hours   and 


not  less  than  eighty  in  any  course  of  the 
year)  :  Charles  Raymond  Cabot,  William 
Willard  Flint,  Jr.,  Mauritz  Hedlund,  Al- 
vah  Story  Holway,  Mark  White  Reed, 
Conrad  Edwin  Snow. 

Second  Group — (Rank  of  eighty-five 
to  ninety  for  eighteen  semester  hours 
and  not  less  than  seventy-five  in  any 
course  of  the  year)  :  Walter  Gabriel 
Burns,  Elmer  Dearborn  Chapman,  Syd- 
ney Aylmer  Clark,  Nelson  Luther  Doe, 
Hugh  Clifford  Eaton,  Vernon  Lorenzo 
Greene,  Sam  Hobbs,  Paul  Prentiss 
Jones,  Henry  Ely  McElwain,  William 
Theophilus  Middlebrook,  Gladwin  Merle 
Nead,  Henry  Bailey  Stevens,  George 
Fred  Wallburg. 

Third  Group — (Rank  of  eighty  to 
eighty-five  for  eighteen  semester  hours 
and  not  less  than  seventy  for  any  course 
of  the  year)  :  Harold  Blanchard  Belcher, 
Harry  Madara  Brown,  Arthur  Washing- 
ton Burnham,  Roy  Joseph  Deferrari, 
Joseph  Donald  Doyle,  Cedric  Errol  Fran- 
cis, Archie  Staulcup  Haven,  George 
Hitchcock,  Edward  Phelps  Johnson,  El- 
liott Adams  White. 

Rufus  Choate  Scholars — (Rank  of 
ninety  or  above  for  the  entire  year)  : 
William  Willard  Flint,  Jr.,  Mauritz  Hed- 
lund. 

NEW  TRACK  COACH 

Harry  L.  Hillman,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  who  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  shone  as  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant amateurs  in  the  world  in  the  dashes 
and  hurdles,  has  been  secured  to  coach 
the  Dartmouth  track  team  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  new  coach  will  not  report  at  Han- 
over until  January  first,  when  he  will  be 
put  in  charge  of  the  entire  track  squad. 
He  and  Mrs.  Hillman  will  make  their 
permanent  residence  here,  in  order  that 
the  coach  can  better  attend  to  his  nevv 
duties.  Besides  coaching  the  track  team 
he  will  have  an  added  duty  of  looking 
after  the  physical  condition  of  the  basket- 
ball candidates. 

As  an  athlete  Hillman  has  shown  bril- 
liantly for  the  past  ten  years  in  all  of  the 
important  meets  of  this  country  and  in 
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some  of  those  held  abroad.  In  fact,  per- 
haps no  other  individual  holds  or  has 
held  as  many  world's  championships  as 
the  new  coach.  He  has  had  little  experi- 
ence as  a  trainer,  but  has  himself  been 
coached  by  some  of  the  best  coaches  in 
the  country,  and  as  a  result  is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  impart  his  knowledge  to  his 
charges.  Since  1899  he  has  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  best  runners  of  the  age  and 
has  been  on  two  Olympic  teams  that  won 
laurels  for  America. 

The  new  coach  has  never  participated 
in  either  preparatory  school  or  college 
athletics.  His  running  has  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  various  athletic  clubs, 
chiefly  that  of  New  York  City.  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  member  of  the  track 
team  of  the  13th  Regiment  in  New  York. 
His  performance  as  a  member  of  this 
team  gained  recognition  from  almost 
every  critic  in  the  country.  Soon  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Association,  for  which  club  he  has 
held,  or  still  holds,  ten  world's  records. 
He  has  also  worn  the  colors  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  in  several 
big  meets.  His  records  are  not  confined 
alone  to  the  dashes  but  include,  also,  the 
hurdles,  high  and  low. 

Hillman's  best  records  in  some  of  the 
standard  events  are  as  follows :  100  yds. 
in  10s  flat ;  220  yds.  in  22  2-5s ;  300  in 
312-5s;  440  in  49s  on  a  quarter-mile 
track;  600  yds.  in  Im  22  2-5s  outdoor, 
and  the  half-mile  in  Im  59s.  In  the  220- 
yd.  hurdles  Hillman  has  done  24s  flat, 
straightway,  and  25s  with  a  turn.  His 
time  for  the  120-yd.  hurdles  is  15  4-5s. 

In  1902  Hillman  won  his  first  cham- 
pionship, taking  both  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior events  in  hurdles  for  the  national 
championship.  Since  then  he  has  won 
thirty-five  championships,  including  five 
relay  titles.  World's,  American,  and  Ca- 
nadian records  are  included  in  this  list. 
In  addition  to  these  first  place  wins  Hill- 
man has  taken  fourteen  seconds  and  five 
thirds  in  championship  events. 

Hillman's  personality  is  such  that  he 
is  extremely  popular  with  college  men. 
His  New  York  associates  have  the  great- 
est confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed 


brilliantly,  and  his  own  qualities  justify 
their  enthusiasm  for  him. 

FRATERNITY    ELECTIONS 

Psi  Upsilon 
1913  Arthur  Call  Ferguson,  Algona,  la. 

Edward     Aaron     Davis,     Newton, 
Mass. 

Frederick  William  Haver,  Pueblo, 
Col. 

Erroll    Dwight    Marsh,    Westboro, 
Mass. 

Lawrence  Clinton  Nickerson,  Chat- 
ham, Mass. 

Ralph  Ewin  Reed,  Beaver,  Penn. 

Frederick   Arnault    Seidler,    New- 
ark, N.  J. 

Ethelbert  Talbot,  Washington,  D.C. 

Parker     Trowbridge,      Worcester, 
Mass. 

Earle  van  Kuren  Willson,  Rutland, 
Vt. 
Kappa  Kappa  Kappa 
1913  F.  C.  Dow,  Lexington,  Mass. 

H.  P.  Gardner,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

C.  H.  Linscott,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  K.  Stone,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 
Alpha  Delta  Phi 
1913  Raymond  Bennett,  So.  Dakota. 

Geo.  B.  McClary,  Oak  Park,  111. 

H.   P.   McClary,  Windsor,  Vt.       " 

H.  C.  McClary,  Windsor,  Vt. 

S.  P.  Tuck,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  C.  Orton,  Lincoln,  111. 

W.  H.  Nolan,  Somerville,  Mass. 

C.  D.  Waterman,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

1910  Ralph    Bartlett   Jones,   Huntington 

Beach,  Cal. 

1911  John   James   Troy,    South   Boston 

Mass. 

1912  Paul    Erskine   Martin,   Deadwood, 

So.  Dakota. 

1913  George  Agnew,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Crawford  Hurlbert  Baker,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Ralph  Eugene  Bauman,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Harland  Aldrich  Becker,  Chicago, 

111. 
Edward  Lawrence   Brown,   Salem, 

Mass. 
Carl  Edward  Buck,  Chicago,  111. 
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Rockwood  Spurr  Edwards,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

Frank  Sterling  Harris,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Robert   Rhea    Higgins,    Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Arthur  Ernest  Johnson,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John   A.    Prouty,    Newport,   Vt. 

Charles    Stanley    Stone,    Andover, 
N.  H. 

Harry    H.    Semmes,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

Colin  Wells,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Theta  Delta  Chi 
1913  D.  E.  Adams,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

M.  H.  Boyle,  Duluth,  Minn. 

E.  T.  Crowley,  Danvers,  Mass. 

J.  t.  Donahue,  Lowell,  Mass. 

W.  L.  Fitzpatrick,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

W.  J.  Haley,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

J.  A.  Hayes,  Lynn,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Mason,  Winchester,  Mass. 

D.  B.  Morey,  Maiden,  Mass. 

E.  Pishon,  West  Roxbury.  Mass. 
M.  M.  Whitney,  Melrose,  Mass. 
K.  Winship,   Melrose,   Mass. 

Phi  Delta  Theta 
1911  A.  S.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 

W.  S.  Thompson,  Troy,  Ohio. 
1913  F.  P.  Kennedy,  Dover,  N.  H. 

H.  G.  Rice,  Boone,  Iowa. 

C.  S.  McDaniels,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

G.  H.  Borland,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

J.  B.  Gibson,  Beaverdam,  Wis. 

A.  L.  Urion,  Jr.,  Chicago,  111. 
Beta  Theta   Pi 
1913  W.  Appleyard,  Brunswick,  Me. 

H.  E.  Barends,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Barnett,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

T.  D.  Cunningham,  Denver,  Col. 

R.  L.  Johnson,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

J.  S.  Macdonald,  Needham,  Mass. 

R.  Riedell,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

L.  G.  Bigelow,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  R.  Bronk,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  Vanderpyl,  Roxbury.  Mass. 

H.  A.  Taylor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  R.  Manley,  Sioux  Citv,  la. 

S.  B.  Ward,  Porasmouth,  N.  H. 

W.  Towler,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  Flolmes,  Franklin,  N.  H. 


Sigma  Chi 

1912  W.  L.  Biery,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
A.  R.  Miller,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1913  L.  O.  Ashton,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
C.  A.  Fairbanks,  Natick,  Mass. 
A.  K.  Foreman,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  Hugus,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

G.  B.  Kellogg,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
J.  G.  Nelson,  Rutland,  Vt. 
H.  W.  Oliver,  Natick,  Mass. 

C.  S.  Riley,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 
1913  P.  M.  Gray,  Chicago,  111. 

H.     M.      Hamilton,     Auburndale. 
Mass. 

F.  S.  Piatt,  Rutland,  Vt. 

J.  Seaman,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
W.  H.  Carey,  Brockton,  Mass. 
E   R.  Cook,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Phi  Gamma  Delta 
1911  Leslie     D.     Hawkridge,     Maiden, 

Mass. 
1913  Alan  C.  Thurmon,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Adolph  H.  Bodenhauser,  Staten  Is- 
land. 
Robert   W.    Mungall,    Manchester, 

N.  H. 
Frederick  A.  Alden,  Vergennes,  Vt. 
Lionel  Fall,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Chester  P.  Dudley,  Council  Bluffs, 

Iowa. 
Thomas  F.  Scully,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 
Haven     W.     Harriman,     Laconia, 

N.  H. 
Walter    L.    Hardenbrook.    Boston, 

Mass. 
Cyrus  C.  Jones,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ct-t t   Pti t 
1911  F.  H.  Harris,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
1913  M.  H.  Cone,  Hartford,  Vt. 

R.  A.  Crenner,  Somerville.  Mass. 

W.  L.  Davis,  Concord,  Mass. 

J.  S.  Ferris,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

D.  B.  Gilchrist,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

T.  H.  Haskell,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

G.  B.  Luhman,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

C.  C.  Meleney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D.  A.  Munsey,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
T.  A.  Nichols,  Lynn,  Mass. 

C.  F.  Pierce,  Brookline,  Mass. 

J.  A.  F.  Randolph,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  Richardson,  Lynn,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. 
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H.  P.  Willis,  Elliott,  Me. 
Delta  Tau  Delta 
1913  K.  G.  Baker,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  P.  Evans,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

J.  M.  Harlow,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
W.  C.  Hursh,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
H.  W.  Merrill,  Concord,  N.  H. 
A.  C.  Robeson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  J.  Scarry,  Dedham,  Mass. 
R.  M.  Schulte,  Dollar  Bay,  Mich. 

E.  C.  Stanley,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
L.  L.  Wilson,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
M.  S.  Wright,  Chicago,  111. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

1912  H.  G.  Whitcomb,  Boston,  Mass. 
P.  J.  Drake,  Waltham,  Mass. 

1913  T.  F.  Archie,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
R.  F.  Badger,  Lowell,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Ball,  Adams,  Mass. 
J.  H.  Byrnes,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  W.  Comstock,  Alpena,  Mich. 
C.  A.  Clarke,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
H.  B.  Enright,  Medford,  Mass. 
R.  E.  Firmin,  Fitzwilliam,  Mass. 
G.  W.  Kimball,  Medford,  Mass. 
C.  K.  Welch,  Rockford,  111. 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
1913  E.  S.  Barber,  Winnetka,  111. 

E.  F.  Brady,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
W.  M.  Gibson,  East  Ryegate,  Vt. 
A.  D.  Healey,  Somerville,  Mass. 
A.  C.  Laird,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
R.  Leviston,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
L.  E.  Morton,  Kennebunk,  Me. 

A.  B.  Washburn,  Bethel,  Vt. 

Kappa  Sigma 

1912  M.    P.    Tirrell,    East    Weymouth, 

Mass. 

1913  H.  D.  Abbott,  Washington,  D.  C. 
N.  Gay,  Newton,  Mass. 

J.  O.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
L.  H.  Kirk,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
C.  H.  Lawrence,  Taunton,  Mass. 

B.  L.  Stainwood,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
G.  Steele,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

H.  J.  Vail,  Randolph,  Vt. 
K.  A.  Wood,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Sigma  Nu 

1910  Chester  Warren  Nichols,  Reading, 

Mass. 

1911  Harry  Forest  McMurray,  Grinnell, 

Iowa. 


1913  Theo     Stephen     Jewett,     Laconia, 
N.  H. 

Doud   Stephen   Riford,   Randolph, 
Vt. 

Howard    Stoughton,    Charlestown, 
N.  H. 

Lyman  Hinkley  Thomas,   Middle- 
boro,  Mass. 

Russell  Frank  Varney,  South  Ber- 
wick, Me. 
Gamma  Delta  Epsilon 

1912  E,  G.  Home,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1913  E.   S.  Bidwell,  Hartford,   Conn. 
K.  H.  Fulmer,  Erie,  Pa. 

G.  H.  Knight,  Lynn,  Mass. 

H.     C.     McAlHster,     Manchester, 

N.  H. 
S.  K.  Perry,  Burlington,  Vt. 
H.  S.  Proctor,  Jr.,  Westerley,  R.  I. 
Samuel  Sawyer,  Conway,  N.  H. 
W.  G.  Warren,  Holden,  Mass. 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
1910  Whitney   H.   Eastman,   Fort  Ann, 

N.  Y.     ■ 
1913  Maurice  C.  Avery,  Newport,  N.  H. 
Howard  T.  Ball,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Frank    H.     Cushman,     Claremont, 

N.  H. 
George   B.   Davidson,    New   York, 

N.  Y. 
Grover  F.  Fox,  Lowell,  Mass. 
William  B.  Gumbart,  So.  Norwalk, 

Conn. 
Fred  S.  Page,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Frank  Rich,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Wilham  D.  Smith,  Claremont,  N.H. 
Earle   C.    Spear,    Shelburne   Falls, 

Mass. 

FOOTBALL 

Dartmouth  12 — Holy  Cross  0 
With  Marks,  Sherwin,  and  Ryan  out 
of  the  lineup,  and  Captain  Tobin  and 
Dingle  shifted  from  their  regular  posi- 
tions, Holy  Cross  was  defeated  at  Alum- 
ni Oval  on  Saturday,  October  30,  12-0. 
Dartmouth  showed  a  remarkable  weak- 
nes  in  being  unable  to  make  gains  at  crit- 
ical pomts  of  the  game,  for  the  contest 
was  far  more  one-sided  than  the  score 
would  indicate.  Although  Dartmouth 
was  able  to  rush  the  ball  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  with 
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little  difficulty,  when  near  the  opponents' 
goal  Dartmouth  was  unable  to  gain. 
Four  times  Dartmouth  was  held  when 
within  three  feet  of  Holy  Cross'  goal. 
Dartmouth  was  also  weak  in  kicking,  for 
four  attempts  for  field  goals  were  missed 
by  different  men. 

The  game'  started  with  Marks,  Sher- 
win  and  Ryan  on  the  sidelines,  the  coach- 
es deeming  it  wise  to  save  them  for  the 
two  coming  games.  Captain  Tobin  was 
shifted  from  guard  to  tackle,  and  Dingle 
from  centre  to  guard. 

The  first  touchdown  was  made  by  In- 
gersoll  on  the  fourth  play  of  the  game, 
and  it  looked  as  though  Dartmouth  was 
going  to  repeat  the  performance  of  1907 
when  Holy  Cross  was  defeated  52  to  0. 

After  this  Dartmouth  gained  easily 
until  the  ball  was  near  the  opponents' 
goal,  when  Ingersoll  was  forced  to  punt. 
The  ball  exchanged  hands  again,  when 
Dartmouth  secured  its  possession  on  its 
opponents'  50-yard  line.  Greenwood 
made  ten  yards,  Dudley  eighteen  in  two 
attempts,  and  then  Dudley  went  through 
right  tackle  for  twenty-two  yards,  fumb- 
ling the  ball  when  within  two  feet  of  the 
goal.  Captain  Tobin  recovered  it,  how- 
ever, and  secured  the  touchdown  and 
kicked  the  goal. 

The  second  half  was  not  marked  by  as 
long  gains  as  the  first.  Several  substi- 
tutes were  in  the  lineup,  Elcock,  Smith, 
Steward,  Pishon,  Johnson,  and  Drum- 
mond  entering  the  game.  Three  times 
Holy  Cross  took  a  brace  when  its  goal 
was  in  danger,  and  prevented  Dartmouth 
from  scoring  in  this  half.  Three  at- 
tempts at  field  goals  by  Dartmouth  were 
missed. 

Joy  played  an  excellent  game  at  end 
for  Holy  Cross,  and  Dudley,  Ingersoll, 
and  Captain  Tobin  were  Dartmouth's 
stars. 

Lineup  and  summary : 


Dartmouth 


Holy  Cross 


Daly,  le 
Tobin,  It 

Dingle,  Johnson,  Ig 
Needliam,  Dingle,  c 
Farnum,  rg 


re,  Lawler,  Moriarty 

rt,  Hogarty 

rg,  Sweeney  (Capt.) 

c,  Monahan 

Ig,  Finn 


Lang,  Elcock,  rt 
Bankart,  re 
Brady,  Pishon,  qb 
Ingersoll,  Steward,  Ihb 
Greenwood,  Smith,  rhb 
Dudley,  Drummond,  fb 


It,  Maloney 
le,  Joy 
qb,  Whalen 
rhb,  Crafts 
Ihb,  Jones 
fb,  J.  Tobin 


Score — Dartmouth  12,  Holy  Cross  o.  Touch- 
downs—Ingersoll,  Tobin.  Goals  from  touch- 
downs— Tobin  2.  U  m  p  i  r  e — D  a  d  m  u  n. 
'Referee — Burleigh.  Field  Judge — Washburn. 
Time— 25  and  20  minute  halves. 


Dartmouth  6 — Princeton  6 

Arriving  late  from  a  long,  disagreeable 
trip,  Dartmouth  played  Princeton  to  a 
tie  in  a  stubbornly  fought  contest,  on 
Saturday,  November  6 ;  the  score  being  6 
to  6. 

A  wreck  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
in  Jersey  City  forced  the  Dartmouth 
team  to  reach  Princeton  by  the  Reading 
railroad  to  Trenton  Junction,  where,  af- 
ter a  brief  lunch,  trolleys  were  taken  for 
the  ten-mile  trip  to  Princeton.  The  team 
arrived  long  after  the  time  was  sched- 
uled for  the  beginning  of  the  game,  and 
the  halves  were  shortened  from  two  35- 
minute  periods  to  30  and  25  minute 
halves.  Even  then  the  latter  part  of  the 
game  was  played  in  darkness,  the  play- 
ers being  nearly  indiscernible  to  the  spec- 
tators. Undoubtedly  the  inconvenience 
and  discomforts  of  the  hard  trip  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  loose  playing  of  the 
Green  in  the  first  period. 

Ihe  honors  of  the  first  half  must  be 
distinctly  awarded  the  Orange  and  Black, 
as  its  team  played  the  better  football  and 
scored  its  two  field  goals  with  consid- 
erable ease,  Cunningham  dropping  the 
ball  across  the  bar  for  two  perfect  goals. 

In  the  second  half,  however,  Dart- 
mouth returned  with  a  determination  to 
score  that  could  not  be  prevented  by  its 
opponents.  In  the  first  two  minutes  of 
the  play  Lang  broke  through  and  blocked 
a  punt.  Recovering  it,  he  ran  to  the  5- 
yard  line,  from  where  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  push  Marks  over  for  a  touch- 
down. Tobin  saved  the  game  by  kicking 
a  perfect  goal  from  an  almost  impossible 
angle. 

In  this  contest  the  new  style  of  game 
received  a  decided  set-back,  as  Princeton 
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used  the  forward  pass  successfully  but 
twice,  while  Dartmouth  was  successful 
but  once  with  this  style  of  play.  Dart- 
mouth's onside  kicks  were  misplaced. 

The  contest  showed  that  neither  team 
was  in  championship  form.  At  times 
Princeton  showed  flashes  of  old-time 
briUiancy,  when  Hart  and  Sparks  looked 
irresistible  in  line-plunging.  At  other 
times,  especially  in  open  formations, 
Princeton's  work  was  unexcusably  bad. 

Dartmouth  also  played  in  disappoint- 
ing form,  but  its  faults  can  be  excused 
when  the  hard  trip  that  the  men  had  just 
undergone  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Fumbling  was  frequent  on  either  s:*de, 
but  Brady's  dropping  of  the  first  three 
punts  proved  costly,  as  a  field  goal  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  one  of  them. 

Man  for  man  the  teams  were  evenly 
balanced  in  strength  and  ability.  In  the 
line  Captain  Tobin  was  Dartmouth's 
bright  star,  while  Waller  excelled  for 
Princeton.  Lang  and  Siegling  were 
evenly  matched,  as  were  Needham  and 
Baumen,  although  the  former  was  much 
more  accurate  in  passing  than  the  latter. 
The  backfields  were  of  about  the  same 
calibre,  but  Marks  was  by  far  the  best 
man  behind  either  line.  Again  he  justi- 
fied his  reputation  as  a  star  line-plunger. 
In  ends  Dartmouth  excelled,  although 
Ballin  and  Welsh  were  surer  on  running 
down  punts.  Daly  and  Bankart  were  not 
so  easily  boxed,  however,  as  were  the 
Tiger  ends.  The  game  was  hard-fought 
throughout,  the  only  unfortunate  event 
being  Cunningham's  banishment  from 
the  game  for  nis  rough  play. 
Play  in  Detail 

Waller  kicked  off  to  Lang  on  the  30- 
yard  line.  Marks  gained  six  yards  and 
Ingersoll  punted  to  Bergen,  who  fumbled 
the  ball,  Captain  Tobin  recovering  it  on 
Princeton's  40-yard  line.  Ingersoll  failed 
to  gain  and  a  forward  pass  by  Brady  hit 
the  ground.  Ingersoll  made  an  onside 
kick  that  went  out  of  bounds,  Princeton 
securing  the  ball  on  her  53-yard  line. 
Read  failed  on  an  end  run  around  Daly 
and  McCormick  punted  to  Brady,  who 
fumbled.  Hart  recovering  the  ball.  Two 
line    plays    failed    and    McCormick    fell 


back  for  a  kick,  but  instead,  he  made  a 
successful  forward  pass  to  Ballin,  who 
was  downed  on  the  15-yard  line.  Sher- 
win  threw  Read  for  a  five-yard  loss  on 
an  attempted  end  run  and  Ingersoll 
broke  up  a  tandem  play.  Cunningham 
fell  back  to  the  30-yard  line  and  made  a 
pretty  kick.  Score :  Princeton  3,  Dart- 
mouth 0. 

Waller  kicked  off  to  Bankart.  Marks 
made  twelve  around  end,  and  Ingersoll 
made  four  around  the  other  side.  After 
an  exchange  of  punts,  Princeton  took  the 
ball  from  her  35-yard  line  fifty-two  yards 
to  where  Cunningham  made  his  first  kick. 
In  the  advance,  Princeton  made  two 
short  forward  passes,  both  fumbled,  but 
which  were  fortunately  recovered.  Cun- 
ningham made  another  perfect  goal  from 
directly  in  front  of  the  goal  posts.  Score : 
Princeton  6,  Dartmouth  0. 

For  the  rest  of  the  half,  Dartmouth  did 
the  better  rushing,  making  three  first 
downs,  although  not  consecutively.  The 
nearest  that  she  came  to  her  opponents' 
goal  was  when  Dartmouth  had  the  ball 
on  the  33-yard  line.  Marks  made  one 
gain  of  seventeen  yards  around  end,  and 
Tobin  intercepted  a  forward  pass  for  a 
gain  of  twenty  yards.  Both  teams  were 
penalized  for  incomplete  passes.  Dart- 
mouth showed  her  best  form  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  although  it  was  not  long 
sustained.  Sherwin  attempted  a  goal 
from  the  field  from  the  40-yard  line,  but 
the  kick  fell  short.  Pishon  went  in  for 
Brady  and  was  instrumental  in  quicken- 
ing the  offence.  Elcock  replaced  Sher- 
win, and  Smith  was  substituted  for  In- 
gersoll, who  twisted  an  ankle. 

The  second  half  opened  well  for  Dart- 
mouth. Captain  Tobin  kicked  to  Bergen. 
McCormack  fell  back  for  a  punt,  but  like 
a  flash  Lang  was  through  and  blocked 
the  ball,  recovering  it  on  Princeton's  3- 
yard  line.  Marks  was  pushed  over  for  a 
touchdown  and  Captain  Tobin  tied  the 
score  by  kicking  a  difficult  goal.  Score: 
Princeton  6,  Dartmouth  6. 

The  greater  part  of  this  half  was 
played  in  semi-darkness,  and  was  marked 
by  fierce  playing.  Princeton  gained  more 
ground   than   the   Green,   but  when  her 
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goal 'was  in  danger  Dartmouth  success- 
fully stopped  the  fierce  advances  of  her 
opponents.  Dartmouth  became  formid- 
able when  Sparks  fumbled  one  of  Ryan's 
punts  and  Dartmouth  gained  possession 
of  the  ball  on  Princeton's  30-yard  line. 
The  pecuHar  open  formations  of  Dart^ 
mouth  were  of  little  avail,  and  Marks 
alone  could  gain  ground,  advancing  the 
ball  fifteen  yards,  where  Princeton  held. 
The  Tigers  attempted  the  forward  pass, 
but  the  splendid  guarding  of  her  op- 
ponents by  Dartmouth  prevented  the 
success  of  this  style  of  play.  Princeton 
attempted  to  pull  the  game  out  of  the 
fire  by  kicking  another  goal.  Cunning- 
ham had  been  banished  from  the  game, 
but,  with  less  than  a  minute  to  play,  Cap- 
tain Seigling  ordered  Bard  back  for  a 
kick.  Bard  was  on  the  48-yard  line  and 
his  kick  fell  short.  Time  was  called  be- 
fore the  teams  could  line  up  again. 
Summary : 


Princeton 


Dartmouth 


Ballin,  le 
Siegling,  It 
Waller,  Ig 
Bauman,  c 
McCormick,  rg 
McGregor,  rt 
Welsh,  re 
Bergin,  qb 
Hart,  Ihb 


re,  Bankart,  Dodge 

rt,  Lang 

rg,  Farnum,  Dingle 

c,  Needham 

Ig,  Tobin 

It,  Sherwin,  Elcock 

le,  Daley 

qb,  Brady,  Pishon,  Boylai 

rhb,  Ryan 

Read,  Sparks,  Bard,  rhb 

Ihb,  Ingersoll,  Smith,  Dudley 
Cunningham,  Dawson,  fb  fb,  Marks 

Score — Dartmouth  6,  Princeton  6.  Touch- 
downs— Marks.  Goals  from  touchdowns — 
Tobin.  Goals  from  field — Cunningham  2. 
Umpire — Nelly  of  West  Point.  Referee — 
Pendleton  of  Bowdoin.  Field  judge — Minas  of 
Michigan.  Linesman — Young  of  Yale.  Time — 
30  and  25m  halves. 

Harvard  12 — Dartmouth  3 
Statistics  of  Game 

First   Half 

Dartmouth     Harvard 

Number  of  rushes 
Total  yards  by  rushes 
Average  yards  per  rush 
First  downs  made  (rushes) 
Number  of  times  punted 
Total  yards  on  punts 
Average  yards  on  punts 


19 

36 

78 

139     ^ 

4  1-9 

3  5-6 

0 

5 

14 

13 

^27 

454 

30  1-2 

35 

Yards  gained  by  runback  of 

kicks 
Number  of  fumbles 
Number   of    recoveries     of 

fumbles 
Penalties  inflicted  (yards) 
Yards   gained   on     forward 

passes 
Onside  kicks  attempted 
Onside  kicks  recovered 


30 

o 
2 
o 


Second   Half 

Dartmouth 

Number  of  rushes  26 

Total  yards  by  rushes  53 

Average  yards  per  rush  2 

First  downs  made  (rushes)  o 

Number  of  times  punted  8 

Total  yards  on  punts  260 

Average  yards  on  punts  33 
Yards  gained  on  runback  of 

kicks  50 

Number  of  fumbles  i 
Number    of    recoveries    of 

fumbles  o 

Penalties  inflicted  (yards)  5 
Yards    gained    on    forward 

passes  II 

Onside  kicks  attempted  2 

Onside  kicks  recovered  2 
Yards  gained  by  onside  kicks  48 

Total  Summary 


40 


Harvard 

34 
189 

5  1-2 

8 

9 

305 

34 

24 
o 

o 

50 

35 
o 
o 
o 


Dartmouth    Harvard 


Total  yards  on  rushes 
Average  yards  per  rush 
Number  of  punts 
Number  of  yards  on  punts 
Average  yards  on  punts 
Runback  of  punts  (yards) 
Yards  on  forward  passes 
Yards  on  onside  kicks 
Fumbles  unrecovered 
Total      penalties      inflicted 
(yards) 


131 

3 
22 
687 
31 
95 
II 


35 


328 

4 
22 

759 

35 

74 

35 

o 

o 
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Harvard  12 — Dartmouth  3 
Worn  down  in  the  first  half  by  the 
fierce  onslaught  of  the  best  team  that  the 
Crimson  could  produce,  Dartmouth  was 
defeated  in  the  second  half  by  relays  of 
fresh  men,  on  Saturday,  November  13, 
12  to  3.  The  entire  game  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  last  year's  contest,  the  Dartmouth 
players  being  unable  to  withstand  the  at- 
tack of  the  Crimson,  re-enforced  as  it 
was  by  a  wealth  of  fresh  second-string 
men.  The  game  was  witnessed  by  a  ban- 
ner attendance  of  34,000. 

The  game  was  no  such  heartrending 
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contest  to  lose  as  was  last  year's,  for  al- 
though the  wearers  of  the  green  were  a 
match  for  the  Crimson  in  the  first  half, 
the  better  team,  with  more  and  better 
substitutes,  decisively  won  the  second 
period.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  man 
who  had  so  many  times  driven  back  his 
opponents  and  staved  off  defeat  should 
be  the  man  to  allow  Harvard  to  get  with- 
in striking  distance  of  his  goal.  Blinded 
by  the  sun,  which  came  out  long  enough 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  Ingersoll 
dropped  a  punt  which  Harvard  recov- 
ered on  Dartmouth's  35-yard  line  From 
there  the  first  score  of  the  game  was 
made. 

In  spite  of  his  costly  fumble  Ingersoll 
was  Dartmouth's  bright  star  of  the  day. 
In  the  punting  duel  of  the  first  half  he 
more  than  held  his  own  with  Minot,  and 
once,  from  behind  his  goal  line,  he 
kicked  over  O'Flaherty's  head,  a  kick 
which  for  the  time  being  placed  his  goal 
well  out  of  danger.  Ingersoll  gained 
more  ground  than  any  other  man  on  the 
team,  and  his  running  back  of  punts  was 
sensational.  Marks  and  Tobin  also 
played  a  star  game.  Marks  was  not  as 
successful  on  the  offense  as  he  was  a 
year  ago,  because  he  did  not  have  effec- 
tive interference.  On  the  defense  he  was 
a  tower  of  strength,  often  alone  stopping 
the  fierce  plunges  of  Minot.  Captain 
Tobin  played  his  usual  consistent  game, 
seldom  spectacular  but  always  effective. 

Bankart  and  Daly  as  ends  easily  out- 
classed their  opponents,  and  were  a  great 
factor  in  the  punting  of  the  first  half  by 
stopping  the  Crimson  backs,  often  in 
their  tracks.  Brady  played  a  good,  con- 
sistent game  at  quarter,  showing  a  vast 
improvement  over  any  previous  perform- 
ance. 

In  the  first  half  the  honors  were  even. 
Neither  team  could  gain  consistently  and 
both  played  a  punting  game,  the  ball  al- 
ternating between  the  Green  and  Crim- 
son territory.  The  nearest  Harvard  got 
to  the  Dartmouth  goal  was  the  36-yard 
line. 

In  the  second  half  the  battle  turned. 
P.  Withington  kicked  to  Captain  Tobin, 
who   gained    five   yards   before   he   was 


downed.  Marks  and  Ingersoll  made  no 
gain,  and  Ingersoll  kicked  to  the  35-yard 
line.  Minot  failed  to  gain  in  two  at- 
tempts and  kicked  to  Ingersoll,  whose 
fumble  was  recovered  by  Browne  on 
Dartmouth's  35-yard  line.  Harvard  ad- 
vanced steadily,  the  Green  being  unable 
to  hold.  After  a  steady  succession  of 
gains,  Frothingham  was  pushed  ove^  the 
line,  F.  Withington  kicking  goal.  Score : 
Harvard  6,  Dartmouth  0. 

Captain  Tobin  kicked  off  to  Minot, 
who  ran  to  the  30-yard  line.  Leslie  made 
five  and  Minot  punted  to  Ingersoll  on 
Dartmouth's  40-yard  line.  Dodge  re- 
placed Bankart,  and  after  two  failures 
with  a  direct  and  double  pass,  Dartmouth 
punted  to  Frothingham,  who  was 
downed  by  Dodge.  Harvard  returned 
the  punt,  and  on  a  double  pass  Dodge 
made  an  onside  kick,  which  was  recov- 
ered by  Brady  on  Harvard's  15-yard 
line.  Captain  Tobin  dropped  back  for  a 
place  kick,  but  Brady  called  for  a  for- 
ward pass,  which  was  intercepted, 
Frothingham  making  thirty-six  yards  be- 
fore he  was  downed  by  Dudley.  Har- 
vard's advance  was  stopped  on  the  11- 
yard  line,  Ingersoll  kicking  to  O'Flaher- 
ty,  who  ran  to  the  34-yard  line.  Har- 
vard made  twelve  yards  in  two  attempts, 
but  was  penalized  for  holding.  Wig- 
glesworth  replaced  O'Flaherty,  and  m.ade 
a  successful  forward  pass  to  Houston 
on  Dartmouth's  18-yard  line.  The  play 
was  repeated,  Houston  planting  the  ball 
squarely  behind  the  goal  posts.  With- 
ington kicked  goal.  Score  :  Harvard  12, 
Dartmouth  0. 

Captain  Tobin  kicked  to  Wiggles- 
worth.  Lang  made  twenty-six  yards  for 
Harvard.  Sprague  punted  to  Brady  on 
Dartmouth's  33-yard  line.  Ingersoll 
made  nine  yards  and  a  pass  made  first 
down.  Harvard  was  penalized  for  hold- 
ing, and  on  a  double  pass.  Dodge  made 
an  onside  kick  to  Lewis  on  Harvard's 
15-yard  line.  Ingersoll  failed  to  gain 
in  two  downs  and  Captain  Tobin  made 
a  place  kick,  squarely  between  the  goal 
posts,  thus  saving  a  shut  out.  After  an 
exchange  of  punts  time  was  called  with 
the  ball  in  Dartmouth's  possession  on  her 
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own  30-yard  line. 
Dartmouth  3. 


Score:  Harvard  12, 


Harvard 


Dartmouth 


Browne,  Houston,  le 
McKay,  Forster,  It 
L.  Withington,  Ig 
P.  Withington,  c 
Fisher,  Blodgett,  rg 
Fish,  Bush,  rt 
L.  Smith,  re 


re,  Bankart,  Dodge 

rt,  Lang 

rg,  Farnum,  Johnson 

c,  Needham,  Dingle 

Ig,  Tobin 

It,  Sherwin,  Elcock 

le,  Daly,  Lewis 


O'Flaherty,  Wigglesworth,  Galatti,  qb 

qb,  Brady 
Corbett,  Frothingham,  Sprague,  Ihb 

rhb,  Ryan,  Dudley 
Leslie  P.  Smith,  rhb  Ihb,  Ingersoll 

Minot,  Long,  Morrison,  fb       fb,  Marks,  Smith 

Score — Harvard  12.  Dartmouth  3.  Touch- 
downs— Frothingham,  Houston.  Goals  from 
touchdowns — P.  Withington  2.  Goal  from 
field — Tobin.  Umpire — W.  M.  Morice,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Referee — A.  E. 
Whiting,  Cornell.  Field  judge — W.  G. 
Crowley,  Swarthmore.  Linesman — H.  L.  Dad- 
mun,  Worcester.     Time — 35m  halves. 


FRESHMAN    FOOTBALL 

Under  the  new  freshman  rule  barring 
the  first-year  men  from  varsity  teams, 
the  freshman  football  team  had  a  suc- 
cessful season,  in  spite  of  serious  disad- 
vantages. The  season  was  started  with 
a  disappointment,  the  Holderness  game 
being  cancelled.  With  no  practice  game, 
the  team  was  forced  to  meet  Exeter  in 
a  gruelling  contest,  losing  12  to  0.  Dean 
Academy  was  defeated  20  to  0,  but  the 
Freshmen  lost  to  Worcester,  3  to  0. 
Gushing  Academy  was  defeated  at  the 
home  field,  12  to  0,  and  the  Freshmen 
were  the  victors  over  the  Sophom)ies, 
6  to  0.  Barends  and  Morey  look  good 
for  the  backfield  on  the  college  team  next 
year,  while  Harris  in  the  line  and  Boyle 
at  quarter  are  promising. 

CROSS-COUNTRY    MEET 

Dartmouth  was  entered  for  the  first 
time  in  an  Intercollegiate  Run  on  Satur- 
day, November  20,  at  Tech  Field,  and 
was  successful  in  capturing  fifth  place, 
defeating  Syracuse,  Harvard,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia,  and  Princeton.  Dart- 
mouth     was      represented     by      Noyes, 


Spokesfield,  Baxter,  Bull,  Scott,  Lang- 
dell,  and  Jones.  Noyes  finished  first 
for  Dartmouth  in  fifteenth  position, 
closely  followed  by  Spokesfield  in  eigh- 
teenth place.  Scott,  Baxter,  and  Bull 
finished  28th,  29th,  and  33rd,  respec- 
tively. Not  one  of  the  Dartmouth  team 
quit  the  race,  Langdell  and  Jones  finish- 
ing the  race  well  ahead  of  the  tail-enJers. 
The  teams  finished  as  follows : 

Cornell,  22. 

Technology,  88. 

Michigan,  112. 

Yale,  114. 

Dartmouth,  123. 

Syracuse,  143. 

Harvard,  153. 

Pennsylvania,   183. 

Columbia,  227. 

Princeton,  234. 


FRESHMAN  CROSS-COUNTRY 

The  freshman  cross-country  team 
finished  third  in  the  meet  at  Andover, 
Friday,  November  19.  Andover  was 
first  with  28  points,  Yale  Freshmen  sec- 
ond with  45  points,  and  Dartmouth  third 
with  47.  The  course  was  four  and  three- 
quarters  miles  long,  and  was  covered  in 
the  fast  time  of  24  minutes,  Z7  seconds. 
Dartmouth  was  represented  by  Bidwell, 
Alden,  French,  Shumway,  Watts,  Gulick, 
Ball. 

MARKS  CAPTAIN  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

John  Marks  Tl  was  elected  captain  of 
the  football  team  for  next  season  on 
Thursday  night,  November  18. 

John  Marks,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  where  he  now  lives.  He 
was  a  prominent  athlete  at  the  North 
High  School  of  that  city,  playing  on  the 
football  team  four  years.  He  made  the 
varsity  team  his  freshman  year  and  has 
played  a  star  game  at  fullback  for  three 
years.  He  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
Coy's  equal  in  that  position  and  has  been 
placed  on  several  Ail-American  teams. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Turtle  junior  so- 
ciety and  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
fraternity. 
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COLLEGE   NOTES 

Doctor  Pettee  73,  a  missionary  to 
Japan  for  the  last  thirty  years,  addressed 
the  Christian  Association  Sunday  night, 
October  31. 

Willard  E.  Keyes,  of  the  Youths' 
Companion,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
before  the  Tuck  School  on  October  29, 
on  ''Good  and  Bad  Advertising." 

The  Christian  Association  has  entered 
civic  work  at  Wilder,  and  is  now  teach- 
ing English  to  about  fifty  Italians. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho,  an  honorary  de- 
bating fraternity,  may  be  petitioned  for 
a  chapter  at  Dartmouth. 

Dartmouth  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion of  hockey  teams  at  the  St.  Nicho- 
las hotel,  New  York,  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 8.  The  schedule  for  hockey  will 
be  as  follows :  Jan.  12,  Princeton  at  Bos- 
ton; Jan.  20,  Columbia  at  Boston;  Jan. 
22,  Yale  at  New  York;  Feb.  9,  Cornell  at 
Boston ;  Feb.  12,  Harvard  at  Boston. 

H.  R.  Wellman  '07  is  soon  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  Dartmouth  songs.    New 


songs  have  been  added  to  the  last  collec- 
tion of  Dartmouth  songs,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1898.  New  scores  have  been 
written  for  several  of  the  old  songs. 

On  November  23  the  Classical  Club 
was  reorganized  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Joseph 
Bartlett  '10,  president;  F.  F.  Owen  '11, 
vice-president;  J.  J.  McDonald  '11,  sec- 
retary. 

The  newly  organized  Gun  Club  had  a 
trap  shoot  with  the  Harvard  Gun  Club 
on  November  13. 

The  debating  squad  is  picked,  and  con- 
sists of  sixteen  men.  Those  who  were 
selected  from  preliminary  trials  are: 
R.  B.  Seymour  '10,  W.  E.  Tucker  '10, 
S.  C.  Aronowitz  '11,  R.  B.  Barnhardt 
'11,  K.  F.  Clark  '11,  C.  L.  Harris  '12, 
P.  E.  Martin  '12,  M.  C.  Avery  '13,  J.  S. 
Gibson  '13,  J.  A.  F.  Randolph  '13.  In 
addition,  those  who  made  the  team  in 
previous  years  are  eligible  for  the  squad. 
They  are:  W.  C.  Shaw  10,  C.  S.  Lyon 
'10,  B.  R.  Cooper  '10,  J.  R.  Lowell  '10, 
G.  M.  Morris  '11,  and  C.  E.  Snow  '12. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


ALUMNI 
THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    l8S4 

President^  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 
Vice-Presidents,  < 

(    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 
Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Statistical  Secretary^  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 
Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


Executive  Committee: 

Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Cojnmittee  on  Alumni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer 
ing,  and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
boston  association,  founded  in  1864 
President,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  '73. 
Secretary,      Channing     H.    Cox,      '01,      73 


Channing 

Tremont  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third    Wednesday 
in  January. 

new   YORK   association,   FOUNDED   IN   1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 
Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 

Annual   Dinner,   second  Tuesday  in 

December. 

CINCINNATI    association,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97,City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  Charles  H.  Treat,  '65. 
Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Rev.  William  A.  Bartlett,  '82. 
Secretary,  Paul  F.  T.  Eckstorm  ,  '01, 

142  Washington  Street. 
Annual  Reunion  in  February. 

northwest   association,  founded  IN   1880 

President,  John  H.  Niles,  '80. 

Secretary,  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED   IN  1881 

President,  Frank  Morton,  '8o. 
Secretary,  George  W.  Shaw,  '87, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Annual   Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 
188  I 

President,  Elijah  M.  Topliff,  '52. 
Secretary,  Arthur  H.  Hale,  '86. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

concord   (n.   h.)  association,  founded    in 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January, 

western         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

founded  in  1892 

President,  William  H.  Brooks,  '76. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Hathaway,  '07, 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 
Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion  in  November. 

"  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  John  M.  Connelly,  '98. 
Secretary,  Louis  D.  Fauteaux,  '04, 

Colorado  Telephone  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual  Reunion  at   Denver,    second 

Tuesday  in  January. 

DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

rocky    mountain  association,   FOUNDED   IN 

1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 


OF   the   plain"   association,   FOUNDED     IN 


President,  Daniel  Ford,  '99. 

Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

2962  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  19OI 

President,  Rev.  Azel  W.  Hazen,  '63. 
Secretary,  Clarence  E.  Paddock,  'go, 

220  Maple  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

IOWA    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    I903 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ST.  LOUIS  association 

President,  R.  M.  Funkhouser,  '71. 
Secretary,  Hamilton  Gibson,  '97, 

care  of  Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 
Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN 

1886 

President,  William  A.  Megrath,  M.D.,  '86. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,   N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the   New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   society  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '89. 
Secretary,  C.  W.  Davis,  '02. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH   CLUB   OF   BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 
Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St- 
Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  or 
at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President,  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 
Vice  President,  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Secretary,  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 
Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

the   DARTMOUTH    CLUB    OF    WESTERN    PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon,  '97, 

723  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 

association  OF  secretaries,  founded  in 

1905 
President,  Elmer  W.  Barstow,  '99. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01,  Hanover 

N.  H. 

Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN  1907 


THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OP  NORTHERN   OHIO, 
founded  IN  1907 

President,  John  C.  Hale,  '57. 
Secretary,    Walter  G.   Kennedy, 

Bankers'  Surety  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN   1909 

President,  James  D.  Horne,  '84. 
Secretary,  John  C.  Sanborn,  '91, 

351  Essex  St. 

THE    DARTMOUTH    ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy,  '03, 

100  State  St. 

ASSOCIATION  OF   THE  STATE    OF   WASHINGTON 

President,  William  F.  Geiger,  '92. 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

218  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


President, . 

Secretary,   Edward  G.  Oarr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CLASS  SECRETARIES 

'45  James  W.  Rollins,  Esq.,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford 
St  .J  Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  321  John  Marshall 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,    Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.  Samuel  C.Beane,  Grafton,  Mass. 
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'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummiugs,  Esq.,  1750  K 
St..  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

'63  Mr.  M.  O.    Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  O.  Webster,  946  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  L  Cushman,  26  Pitman 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N. 
H. 

'70  Hon.     John    H.     Hardy,    Arlington, 


'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'73  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East 
72d  St..  Chicago,  111. 

'77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'79  Mr.  C.    C.  Davis,    Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave., 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  1180  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'86^William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Colum- 
bus Ave  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush.  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts  Bldg. ,  New  York  City. 


'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Frank  I.  Weston,  New  Faneuil 
Hall  Market.  Boston,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.    C.  Pearson,    Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C,  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd, Esq.  .Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.Blake, Esq.  .Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles H.  Donahue,  Esq..  ISTremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New 
Weston,  Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St., 
Ashmont,  Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,  Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.H. 

'07  Mr.Thacher  W.  Worthen,HaD07er,N.H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 


VERMONT    ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  Van  Ness  House,  Burlington,  on  the 
evening  of  November  18.  About  fifty  members 
and  guests  were  present.  The  president.  Dr. 
C.  S.  Caverly  '78,  introduced  F.  A.  Rowland 
'87,  as  toastmaster.  He  first  called  on  Presi- 
dent Nichols,  who  was  received  with  hearty 
applause.  Other  speakers  were  President 
Buckham  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who 
was  a  guest  of  the  Association,  Ex-Governor 
S.  E.  Pingree  '57,  E.  M.  Hopkins  '01,  secretary 
of  the  College,  Congressman  D.  J.  Foster  '80, 
J.  W.  Gordon  '83,  and  J.  A.  DeBoer  '84.  At  a 
business  session  before  the  banquet  the  follow- 
ing officers  of  last  year  were  re-elected  :  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  C.  S.  Caverly  '78  of  Rutland ;  vice 
president,  O.  D.   Mathewson  '90  of   Barre;  sec- 
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retary,  C.  M.  Smith   '91  of   Rutland  ;  treasurer, 
F.  L.  Laird  '84  of  Montpelier. 


Class  of  1833 
Secretary  of  War  Dickinson  has  recently 
received  from  the  governing  board  in  charge  of 
the  award  of  life  saving  medals,  a  gold  medal 
to  commemorate  his  rescue  from  drowning,  in 
1895,  of  Hon.  James  F.  Joy  of  this  class,  who 
was  a  lawyer  of  high  distinction  and  a  resident 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  the  rescue  took  place 
Mr.  Joy  died  in  1896. 

Class  of  1839 
Judge  Sylvester  Dana  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
who  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  College 
in  age,  though  not  in  priority  of  graduation, 
celebrated  his  ninety-third  birthday  October  19. 
He  is  also  the  oldest  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  bar,  and  since  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1842,  he  has  never  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  Merrimack  county 
court.  He  was  judge  of  the  police  court  in 
Concord  from  1862  till  his  retirement  at  the  age 
of  seventy. 

Class  of  1841 
Mrs.  Gertrude  McCurdy  Hubbard,  widow  of 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  inventor,  scientist, 
and  philanthropist,  died  October  20  at  the 
Garfield  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  from  a 
fracture  of  the  skull  received  in  an  automobile 
accident.     She  was  eighty-four  years  old. 

Class  of  1849 
Stephen  Moody  Crosby  died  at  his  summer 
home  at  Cohasset,  Mass.,  August  31,  1909. 
Colonel  Crosby  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass., 
August  14,  1827,  his  father  being  Judge  Nathan 
Crosby  of  the  class  of  1820,  and  his  mother 
Rebecca  Marquand  Moody.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  the 
Lowell  High  School.  He  read  law  with  his 
father,  at  Lowell,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  practiced  one  year  at  Francestown,  N.  H. 
He  then  left  the  profession  to  enter  upon  busi- 
ness pursuits.     For  two  years   he  was  assistant 


superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Print  Works, 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  was  then  at  Hay- 
denville,  Mass.,  at  first  as  agent  of  the  Hayden 
Manufacturing  Company  and  later  as  treasurer 
of  the  Hayden  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 
Nov.  26,  1862,  he  was  appointed  paymaster  in 
the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  served  as  such  until  his  resignation 
in  November,  1865,  having  been  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Oct.  6,  1865,  for  faithful  and 
meritorious  service.  In  1869  he  was  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, and  in  1870  and  187 1  of  the  senate. 
About  this  time  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  be- 
came treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  of  which  he  later  became  presi- 
dent. This  company  was  later  merged  in  the 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  and  then  in  the  City 
Trust  Company.  In  these  banking  and  trust 
interests  he  became  widely  known  in  financial 
circles.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  Butte  and  Boston  Mining  Company,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mexico  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Franklin  Savings 
Bank.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art 
Club  and  of  the  University  Club,  and  had  been 
vice  president  of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston. 
He  was  devotedly  loyal  to  the  College,  a  very 
frequent  visitor  at  Commencement,  had 
been  president  of  the  general  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, and  had  remembered  the  College  with 
generous  pecuniary  aid.  October  15,  1855,  he 
was  married  to  Anna  E.,  daughter  of  Joel  Hay- 
den of  Haydenville.  Mrs.  Crosby  died  June 
29,  1903,  leaving  no  children. 

Class  of  1863 
Secretary^  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Isaac  Walker,  late  principal  of  Pembroke 
Academy,  died  instantly  while  walking  on  the 
street  near  his  home  in  Pembroke,  N.  H., 
October  22.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  heart 
disease.  Mr.  Walker,  the  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Barker)  Walker,  was  born  September  26, 
1842,  in  Fryeburg,  Me.,  and  fitted  at  Fryeburg 
Academy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
company  in  the  Seventh  Rhode  Island  Cavalry, 
known  as  the    College   Cavaliers,   and  served 
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with  the  company  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
from  June  to  October,  1862.  Immediately  after 
graduation  he  became  principal  of  Pembroke 
Academy,  and  continued  in  that  position  until 
two  or  three  years  since,  except  for  the  years 
1868-73,  when  he  had  charge  of  the  high  school 
at  Ware,  Mass.,  and  remained  as  teacher  and 
financial  agent  till  his  death.  His  work  is  well 
characterized  in  a  newspaper  notice,  from 
which  we  quote  at  length  : 

"  For  more  than  forty  years,  Pembroke 
Academy  has  been  Professor  Walker's  constant 
care  and  solicitude.  He  has  been  more  than 
its  principal ;  he  has  been  its  conserver  and  up- 
builder.  But  for  his  sole  upholding  and  per- 
sonal effort  on  its  behalf,  the  institution  would 
have  long  years  ago  joined  the  long  procession 
of  its  contemporaries  that  have  passed  entirely 
out  of  existence.  When  he  came  to  its  head, 
the  endowment  fund  of  its  founder  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  left  more  than  forty  years 
before,  had  been  scarcely  increased.  By  the 
well-directed  efforts  of  Professor  Walker  such 
fund  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  increased, 
until  it  now  amounts  to  about  ;^4o,ooo.  More 
than  that,  through  his  efforts  the  institution  has 
been  housed  during  the  past  four  years  in  a 
substantial  brick  building,  of  ample  dimensions, 
modern  in  design  and  construction,  lacking  in 
nothing — building  and  furnishings  fully  p  iid 
for.  This  attractive  building  stands  as  the 
most  fitting  monument  to  the  faith  and  courage 
of  one  of  the  most  unselfish  men  that  ever  lived. 
It  was  his  cherished  hope  for  many  long  years, 
and  his  great  satisfaction  since  its  completion. 
Its  design  and  arrangement  were  of  his  own 
ideas. 

"  But  although  the  academy  was  always  his 
constant  and  first  concern,  he  exceeded  every 
other  citizen  in  public  spirit  and  neighborliness. 
Possessing  a  fine  tenor  voice,  his  services  as  a 
singer  were  always  in  demand  and  always  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  in  church,  public  entertain- 
ments of  every  nature,  and  funerals. 

"  Early  in  his  life  as  a  teacher,  he  took  up 
the  study  of  theology  and  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  from  to  time  he  had  preached 
many  sermons  in  the  local  churches  and  in 
those  of  neighboring  towns.  Next  to  the 
school,  he  was  most  devoted  lo  the  church,  and 
had  been  deacon  for  many  years.  During  the 
last  few  months  he  had  suppHed  at  East  Con- 
cord.    He  had  also  delivered  several  Memorial 


Day  addresses,  rendering  such  service  at 
Manchester  last  May. 

"  His  activities  as  a  writer  have  been  no  less 
confined  than  as  a  speaker.  For  many  years  he 
was  of  .the  active  editorial  staff  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Jour7ial  of  Education^  and  had  prepared 
many  historical  papers.  Recently  he  finished  a 
history  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in- 
volving much  research,  the  records  having  been 
lost. 

"  In  town  affairs  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  school  board  and  superintending  school 
committee,  library  trustee,  president  of  the  Old 
Home  Week  Association  and  member  of  its 
committee  on  invitation  since  its  origin." 

He  married  Mary  P.  Smith  of  Monmouth, 
Me.,  Nov.  19,  1866.  She  survives  him,  with 
their  three  children. 

Class  of  1866 
Secretary^  Henry  Whittemore^  Framingham, 
Mass. 
Frank  Wesley  Lewis  was  born  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  March  30,  1840,  being  the  son  of  George 
G.  Lewis  and  Adelaide  Labaree.  He  was  the 
second  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  graduated  from 
Dartmouth.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy.  In  1866-68  he  was  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  East  Randolph,  Mass., 
which  soon  after  became  the  separate  town  of 
Holbrook  through  his  efforts,  submaster  of  the 
Prescott  grammar  school  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1868-70,  and  teacher  of  Latin 
in  Dean  academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  in 
1870-71.  He  was  married  at  Holbrook, 
Dec.  13,  1870,  to  Mary  Burr,  daughter  of 
Newton  and  Rhoda  (White)  White.  He  began 
soon  after  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Paine  of  Boston,  and  in  1872  became 
a  member  of  the  Boston  bar.  In  1873  he 
began  practice  in  the  town  of  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  where  he  became  interested  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  public  welfare,  and 
especially  in  developing  and  perfecting  the 
public  library  system.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  join  his  brother,  Henry  E. 
Lewis  '72,  in  the  business  of  farm  mortgages 
and  Western  bonds.  Here  also  he  showed 
that  great  public  spirit  which  characterized  his 
whole  life.  At  that  time  Lincoln  was  politically 
in  the  hands  of  the  saloon  element  and  others 
profiting  by    lawlessness.     Mr.    Lewis  served 
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for  a  number  of  years  as  attorney  of  the  Law 
and  Order  League,  and  after  many  discourage- 
ments obtained  the  conviction  of  several  promi- 
nent lawbreakers.  He  was  then  instrumental 
in  organizing  an  independent  municipal  party, 
and  twice  carried  on  successful  campaigns, 
leading  to  the  election  of  two  reform  candi- 
dates for  mayor.  In  1894  he  returned  to  the 
East,  residing  at  Newton,  Mass.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  an  endeavor  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  workingman.  Through  magazine  articles, 
and  especially  through  his  book  on  "  State 
Insurance,"  published  in  1909,  he  made  an 
earnest  plea  for  public  attention  to  some  of  the 
crying  injustices  of  our  social  system.  After 
an  illness  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  died  at  the 
Memorial  Hospital,  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  8, 
1909,  of  intestinal  cancer,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children, — Mary  H.  Lewis,  teacher  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City 
Gilbert  N.  Lewis,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Roger  L.  Lewis,  instructor  in  English  in  Har 
vard  University. 

Our  classmate  Ide  says  of  him: — "  Lewis,  as 
you  know,  was  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial men  of  our  class ;  one  of  the  brightest 
scholars,  and  thorough  and  strong  in  his  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  inde- 
pendent men  I  ever  knew,  and  never  wavered 
in  his  convictions,  political,  social,  and  moral." 

Class  of  1867 

Secretary^  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue^   Northfield, 

Minn. 

Rev.  Howard  F.  Hill  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Rufus  H.  Baker  '93 
is  secretary  of  the  same  society. 

The  opinion  rendered  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  the  government's  suit 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which, 
unless  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  will 
compel  the  dissolution  of  that  corporation,  was 
written  by  Judge  Walter  H.  Sanborn  of  St. 
Paul,  who  was  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
as  constituted  at  the  hearing. 

Alfred  A.  Thomas  has  recently  edited  and 
published  the  correspondence  of  his  father,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Ebenezer  Thomas, 
"  mainly  relating  to  the  anti-slavery  conflict  in 


Ohio,  especially  in  the    Presbyterian  church," 
in  a  volume  of  137  pages. 

Class  of  1871 
Secretary,  Prof.  M.  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 
Hon.  Albert  R.  Savage,  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Maine,  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Bates  College  at 
the  last  commencement. 

Class  of  1873 
Secretary,  Rev.  S.  IV.  Adriance,  Winchester, 
Mass. 
Rev.  George  A.  Gates,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
president  of  Pomona  College,  California,  and 
earlier  of  Iowa  College,  has  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Negro  race,  and  has  accepted  the 
position. 

Class  of  1875 
Secretary  Henry  IV.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Willard  Boyd  Parker,  vice  president  of  Ben- 
ton Harbor  College,  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
died  October  2,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  of  a  com- 
plication of  diseases.  Mr.  Parker  was  the  son 
of  John  O.  and  Alice  (Cochrane)  Parker,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  July  4,  1853,  and 
prepared  for  college  in  the  high  school  of  that 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  fraternity.  For  two  years  after  gradu- 
ation he  taught  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  studying 
law  meanwhile.  Going  then  to  Wisconsin,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877,  but  did  not 
long  continue  in  practice.  For  some  time  he 
was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Chicago, 
and  then  managed  a  school  for  stenography  in 
that  city  for  some  years.  He  then  engaged  in 
commercial  education  at  Benton  Harbor,  mak- 
ing his  home  in  the  adjoining  city  of  St.  Joseph. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  had  not  been 
actively  engaged  in  teaching,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  health.  He  was  a  successful  and 
popular  instructor.  In  1904  he  copyrighted 
"The  Rapid  Progress  Method  of  Shorthand." 
Mr.  Parker  was  married  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
July  ID,  1878,  to  Miss  Angle  L.  Overacre,  who 
survives  him,  with  their  only  son. 
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Class  of  1878 
Secretary,  Wtn.  D.  Parkmson,  Waltham. 
Mass. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Stickney,  who  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  Society  work  in  North  Dakota, 
was  recently  chosen  to  be  also  superintendent 
of  the  Home  Missionary  work  of  the  same 
denomination  for  that  state.  This  is  a  position 
of  large  influence  in  the  state,  and  is 
accorded  to  Mr.  Stickney  as  the  appro- 
priate result  of  his  twenty-five  years 
of  devoted  service  in  the  state  and  ter- 
ritory. The  report  states  that  when  Mr. 
Stickney  rose  to  address  the  association  after 
the  announcement  of  his  election,  the  entire 
audience  stood  and  cheered. 


Class  of  1879 
Secretary,  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Professor  Levi  L.  Conant,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  Worces- 
ter Polytechnic  Institute,  is  the  author  of  a 
text  book  on  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  American 
Book  Company. 

Dr.  Howard  Sumner  Dearing,  formerly  senior 
surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  and  well 
known  in  the  medical  profession  of  Boston, 
died  at  his  boyhood  home  in  Waterboro,  Maine, 
October  4,  of  a  complication  of  diseases  super- 
induced by  a  paralytic  shock.  Doctor  Dear- 
ing was  born  in  Waterboro,  August  6,  1857. 
In  college  he  was  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon 
fraternity.  After  graduation  he  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth, 
obtaining  his  medical  degree  at  Dartmouth  in 
1882.  This  course  was  supplemented  by  post- 
graduate study  in  New  York,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  and  when  he  settled  in  practice  in  Bos- 
ton in  July,  1885,  it  was  with  an  unusually 
thorough  preparation,  so  that  his  advancement 
was  rapid.  In  1886  he  joined  the  First  Infantry, 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  as  hospital 
steward,  and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  a 
year  later,  holding  this  rank  for  ten  years,  when 
he  was  appointed  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  was  afterwards  surgeon  of  the  First 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  later  in  the  Coast  Artillery, 
serving  in  the  Spanish  War  with  the  rank  of 
major  and  surgeon  of  volunteers.     In  1896-9  he 


was  instructor  in  clinical  medicine  in  Tufts 
Medical  College,  in  1899-1900  lecturer  on  mili- 
tary medicine  in  the  same  school,  and  since 
1900  assistant  professor  of  the  same  subject. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Boston  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Central  Congregational  church, 
and  became  a  worker  and  office-bearer  in  that 
organization.  In  connection  with  his  practice 
he  did  a  large  amount  of  charity  work.  In 
1888  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  M.  Chad- 
bourne  of  Boston,  who  survives  him,  with  their 
three  children. 

Class  of  1880 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association,  Frank 
S.  Sutcliffe,  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Newport,  was  chosen  president  of  the  associ- 
ation for  the  ensuing  year. 


Class  of  1882 

Secretary,    Luther   B.    Little,    Fifth    Avenue 

Hotel,  New  York 

Dr.  Frank  Huron  Wallace  died  June  27,  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Boston, 
after  a  very  brief  illness.  He  had  gone  to  the 
hospital  for  an  operation  for  an  abscess  near  the 
right  eye,  the  result  of  a  cinder's  entering  the 
eye  a  year  before.  Before  the  operation  was  to 
be  performed,  a  case  of  acute  Bright's  disease 
developed,  resulting  fatally  in  a  few  hours.  Doc- 
tor Wallace  was  born  in  Epsom,  N.  H.,  Aug.  25, 
1858,  being  the  son  of  Alonzo  and  Statira  Babb 
(White)  Wallace.  His  college  preparation  was 
obtained  at  Pembroke  Academy.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  After 
graduation  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
Boston,  and  completed  it  at  Dartmouth,  gradu- 
ating in  the  medical  class  of  1886.  Nearly  all 
his  professional  life  was  passed  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  where  he  had  acquired  a  large  practice. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  married  Nov.  14,  1900,  to 
Jennie  E.,  daughter  of  James  and  Eleanor 
Annie  (Curtis)  Pangbourne,  who  survives  him, 
with  one  son. 
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Class  of  1883 
Secretary^  Alfred  E.     Watson^  Hartford,   Vt. 

Rev.  Hiram  Q.  Ward  closed  July  i,  his  pastor- 
ate of  five  years  with  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Orford  and  Orfordville,  N.  H.,  and 
has  been  spending  some  time  on  his  farm  at 
North  Concord,  Vt. 

Henry  W.  Felker,  a  lumber  dealer  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  H.,  was  married  October  26,  to  Miss 
Grace  A.  Berry  of  Rochester. 

Class  of  1886 
Secretary^  IVm.  M.  Hatch^  221  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston 
William  K.  Ferguson  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the   First   National   Bank  of  Algona, 
Iowa,  of  which  he  has  long  been  cashier. 

Class  of  1890 
Secretary^  Charles  A.  Perkins^  Criminal 
Courts  Building,  New  York 
Galen  Downer  Hull  died  of  typhoid  fever  in 
Asheville,  N.  C,  August  12.  He  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  November  16,  1865,  being 
the  son  of  Abram  D.  and  Augusta  M,  (Baldwin) 
Hull.  He  fitted  for  college  in  the  high  school 
of  his  native  town  under  A,  B.  Crawford  '76, 
at  the  New  Hampshire  College,  then  located 
at  Hanover,  and  under  private  instructors.  In 
College  he  took  the  Latin-Scientific  course. 
He  remained  at  the  College  for  a  year  after 
graduation  as  assistant  in  biology,  then  spent  a 
year  at  Harvard  in  scientific  study.  In  1897  he 
was  one  of  four  experts  who  conducted  an 
expedition  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  collect 
specimens  for  the  Rothschild  Art  Museum  of 
London,  spending  eight  months  in  the  islands. 
He  afterwards  became  interested  in  talc  mining 
in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  made  from  this  mineral.  He  spent  the 
years  1905  and  '6  in  travel,  visiting  California, 
Colorado,  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  and  is 
reported  to  have  had  important  business 
interests  in  California.  He  was  married  June 
16,  1902,  to  Nellie  Robinson,  daughter  of 
Phineas  P.  Whitehouse  of  South  Hampton,  N. 
H.,  who  survives  him,  without  children. 

Class  of  1894 
Secretary^  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 
Ernest  G.  Ham,  principal  of  the   high  school 


at  Randolph,  Vt.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting.  Donald  T.  Page  '01 
was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the  same  body. 

Edwin  O.  Grover,  of  the  text-book  firm  of 
Atkinson,  Mentzner  &  Grover,  has  moved  the 
editorial  offices  of  the  firm  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  His  address  now  is  :  The  Applied 
Arts  Building,  24  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Class  of  1895 

Secretary,  Prof.  Charles  A.  H olden,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 

Samuel  A.  McCoy  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '97)  has  been 
since  last  July  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Boyn- 
ton.  Church  &  McCoy,  contractors,  603  Ger- 
man Life  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  firm 
is  engaged  in  general  railroad  construction  in 
the  Northwest. 

John  Gault  of  Manchester  was  re-elected 
treasurer  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  

Class  of  1896 

Secretary,  Carl  H.  Richardson,  27  School  St., 

Boston 

Edward  J.  Johnson  has  removed  from 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  has 
opened  an  office  as  civil  engineer  at  326  Lin- 
delle  Building.    He  lives  at  841  Cliff  Ave. 

Rev.  George  E.  Lake  has  become  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Hamilton,  Mass., 
having  finished  a  four  years'  pastorate  at 
Chelsea,  Vt. 

Class  of  1897 

Secretary,  Merrill  Boyd^  11  Ashburton  Place, 

Boston 

William  H.  Ham  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '98)  has  been 
since  last  March  associated  with  French  and 
Hubbard,  consulting  engineers,  Albany  Build- 
ing, Boston.  He  is  living  at  37  Westbourne 
Road,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Rev.  Albert  P.  Watson  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bedford, 
N.  H.,  and  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Winfield  Temple  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  received 
the  Republican  nomination  for  representative 
to  the  state  legislature  in  his  district,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  by  his  Democratic  com- 
petitor. 
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Class  of  1898 
Secretary,  Herbert  W.  Blake^  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

Henry  D.  Crowley  has  removed  his  law 
office  from  24  Milk  St.,  to  Rooms  303-304  Beacon 
Building,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Charles  D.  Montgomery  is  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  courses  in  the  high  school  of  New- 
buryport,  Mass, 

Rev.  Walter  T.  Sumner,  dean  of  the  Episco- 
pal cathedral  in  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  school  board  by  the  mayor  of 
that  city.  His  appointment  is  highly  com- 
mended by  the  best  element  of  the  press  of  the 
city. 

John  A.  Anderson  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '01)  is  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  as  resident  engineer  for  the  firm  of 
Hazelhurst  and  Anderson. 

Class  of  1899 

Secretary,  Charles  H.    Donahue,    18  Tremont 

St.,   Boston 

John  L.  Sanborn  is  a  civil  engineer  with 
Elmore  and  Hamilton,  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

Samuel  J.  Smith  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '01)  is  a  member 
of  the  railroad  contracting  firm  of  Carlson 
Chindahl  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.  His  present 
address  is  Celilo,  Oregon. 

Thomas  T.  Whittier  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '00)  was 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Carver  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  October  27. 

Class  of  1900 

Secretary,  Henry  N.    Teague,  Madison    Ave 

and  49th  St.,  New  York 

Clarence    E.   Paddock  (T.  S.  C.  E.   '01)   is 

instructor  in   mechanical   drawing,  etc.,   in  the 

technical  high  school  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edgar  R.  Cate  is  with  the  engineering  firm 
of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  10  Bridge 
St.,  New  York,  living  at  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Class  of  1901 
Secretary,  Walter  S.  Young,  South  High 
School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Frank  E.  Cudworth  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '02)  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  Railroad  as  instrument  man.  Ad- 
dress: Andover,  N.  J. 

Earl  F.  Whitaker  is  purchasing  agent  for  J. 
H.   Williams  &    Co.,   manufacturers     of  drop 


forgings,  150  Hamilton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  lives  at  7815  Fourth  Ave. 

Royal  B.  Doane  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '03)  is  in  charge 
of  the  estimating  and  designing  department  of 
the  National  Bridge  Works,  Review  Ave.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y,  He  lives  at  33  South  Beech 
St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Sampson  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '03)  is 
assistant  to  William  Wheeler,  civil  and 
hydraulic  engineer,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Channing  H.  Cox  has  been  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  from  a 
Boston  district. 

Class  of  1902 

Secretary,    Wni.    C.    Hill,    15    Lonsdale     St. 

Ashmont,  Mass. 

Arthur  H.  Chivers,  late  instructor  in  biology 
in  the  College,  is  studying  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  Harvard.  Address,  46  Conant  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Philip  Fox,  lately  connected  with  the  Yerkes 
Observatory,  Wisconsin,  has  become  professor 
of  astronomy  in  Northwestern  University  and 
director  of  Dearborn  Observatory.  He  has 
been  lately  mentioned  by  the  press  as  obtaining 
an  unusually  fine  observation  of  the  south 
pole  of  Mars. 

George  W.  Newman  is  an  engineer  engaged 
in  railroad  construction  at  Clifton,  Arizona. 

Class  of  1903 

Secretary,  J.    F.    Mahoney,    North  Andover, 

Mass. 

A.  Karl  Skinner,  late  secretary  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Christian  Association,  has  entered  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

Franklin  W.  Wentworth  has  become  Pacific 
Coast  sales  manager  of  the  Library  Bureau, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

Fred  W.  Osgood  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '04)  is  assistant 
engineer  for  the  New  York  Water  Board,  being 
engaged  on  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
Southern  Aqueduct  Department  and  on  small 
sewage  filter  plants  for  camps.  Address 
Realty  Building,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Howard  L.  Ropes  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '04)  is  engineer 
for  Eaton  and  Brownell,  paper  mill  engineers, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.     Address  :  139   Winslow  St. 

Carl  B.  Worthen  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '04)  is  at  Surrey, 
Cal.,  as  superintendent  of  construction  on  a 
division  of  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct. 
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Harold  D.  Comstock  (T,  S.  C.  E.  '04),  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  has  been  transferred  from  Belle 
Fourche,  S.  D.,  to  Pathfinder,  Wyoming. 

Guy  E.  Speare,  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Bradford,  Vt.,  is  president  of  the  Vermont 
Schoolmasters'  Club  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Harry  H.  Ham  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives. 

Robert  A.  French  has  begun  the  practice 
of  law  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Howard  V.  Knight  is  practicing  law  in  the 
office  of  Williams  and  Halloran,  15  State  St., 
Boston. 


Class  of  1904 

Secretary^  H.    E.     Woodward^    35    Clark   St., 

Lexington,  Mass. 

Charles  Mowry  Lockwood  was  married  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  October  16,  to  Miss  Alice 
Howland  Haskell.  Their  home  is  to  be  at 
at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Harrie  L.  Muchemore  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '06)  is 
expert  aid  in  the  civil  engineer's  office  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  He  lives  at  1585  East 
14th  St.,  Brooklyn. 

WiUiam  T.  Shaw  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '06)  is  an 
engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railroad  on  the  new  Cambridge  subway, 
Address  :  9  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 

John  F.  Doonan  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the 
employ  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad.  Address :  Young's  Hotel, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Class  of  1905 

Secretary,  Edgar  Gilbert^  Methuen,  Mass. 

Ralph  Waldo  Collins  died  at  his  home  in 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  October  23,  ot  typhoid  fever, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Saugus, 
Mass.,  April  4,  1884,  being  the  son  of  Leonard 
Waldo  and  Elvira  (Gordon)  Collins.  His 
parents  removed  in  1887  to  Kingston.  The 
deceased  prepared  for  college  at  Sanborn  Semi- 
nary in  that  town.  Immediately  after  gradu- 
ation he  entered  his  father's  shoe  factory  to 
learn  the  business.  He  at  once  showed  great 
aptitude  for  the  work,  and  soon  developed  a 
system  of  management  which  proved  very  suc- 
cesslul.  Quiet,  modest,  and  upright,  closely 
devoted  to  his  work,  he  had  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  his  business  associates  and  the 
people  of  his  town. 

Walter  E.  Hawley  is  designer  and  estimator 
for  the  engineering  firm  of  Post  &  McCord,  44 
East  23d  St.,  New  York,  and  lives  at  55  Holly- 
wood Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Class  of  1906 
Secretary^  Harold  G.   Rugg,   Hanover,  N.  H. 

A  day  or  two  prior  to  the  reunion  of  the 
class  last  June  a  telegram  was  receiyed 
announcing  the  death  of  Henry  Sibley  Kendall 
Henry  S.  Kendall,  or"  Hank,"  as  he  was  known 
to  his  classmates,  was  a  man  whose  absence 
from  our  midst  will  be  severely  felt.  But  few 
knew  that  he  was  in  ill  health,  and  the  sad 
news  of  his  death  was  a  decided  shock  to  all. 
He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1883. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  in  the  Lyons 
Township  High  School  at  La  Grange,  111.,  and 
at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  with  the  Decatur  Lumber  Co.,  of 
Decatur,  III,  until  January,  1908.  In  April 
1908,  he  went  to  Potlatch,  Idaho,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  for  about  three 
months,  and  then  went  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
was  with  the  E.  H.  Lewis  Lumber  Co.,  until  his 
final  sickness.  His  death  was  caused  by  heart 
disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  some 
years.  While  in  College  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Foster  E.  Guyer  is  instructor  in  French  in 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Carlton  M.  Soule  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '07)  is  assistant 
to  J.  E.  Greiner,  consulting  engineer,  606 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frederick  W.  Welch  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08)  late 
instructor  in  the  Thayer  School,  has  become 
instructor  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  at 
Iowa  City. 

Class  of  1907 

Secretary,    Thacher     IV.    W or  then,   Hanover, 

N.  H. 

George      E.      Liscomb,    non-graduate,     has 

become    Western    manager    for  the   Munson- 
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Whitaker  Company,  commercial  and  landscape 
foresters  of  Boston  and  New  York.  His  office 
is  at  1 201  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 

Ray  W.  Brown  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08)  is  at  home, 
at  268  Locust  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  is 
engaged  as  rodman  on  the  protection  of  the 
city  water  supply. 

Samuel  F.  Garyin  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08)  is  transit- 
man  for  the  New  York,  Westchester,  and  Bos- 
ton Railway  Co.,  at  65  Beaver  St.,  New  York, 
living  at  138  West  Fourth  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Fred  B.  Greenleaf  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08)  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  J.  A.  Greenleaf  and  Sons  Co., 
contractors  and  builders.  Auburn,  Me.  Ad- 
dress: 121  Spring  St. 

Harold  Parker  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08)  is  in  the 
employ  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  on 
the  Connecticut  river  transmission  line  between 
Clinton  and  Worcester,  Mass.  Address  :  West 
Millbury,  Mass. 

Russell  H.  Peck  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08)  is  transit- 
man  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  water  works 
(storage  reservoir). 

Nathaniel  H.  Knight  is  submaster  of  North 
Yarmouth  (Maine)  Academy. 

Charles  R.  Main  graduated  in  mechanical 
engineering  last  June  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  now  at  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  in  the  employ  of  Charles  T. 
Main,  engineer. 

Roy  Mullins  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '08),  late  instructor 
in  the  Thayer  School,  is  rodman  for  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  at 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Address :  23 
East  48th  St. 

Class  of  1908 
Secretary^  Laurence  M.  Symines^  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 
The  class  held  its  First  Annual  Dinner  at 
Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
November  12.  Sixty  members  were  present, 
and  the  time  was  pleasantly  spent  in  exchang- 
ing experiences  of  the  past  j'^ear.  Laurence  M. 
Symmes  presided  as  toastmaster,  and  the 
speakers  were  :  A.  T.  Stewart,  president  of  the 
class,  J.  B.  Glaze,  A.  L.  Lewis,  G.  W. 
Elwell,  F.  J.  McAuliffe,  J.  J.  Donahue, 
and  A.  T.  Soule.  A  movement  to  in- 
crease the  class  subscription  toward  the 
New  Gymnasium  from  ^2200  to  $2500  was  suc- 
cessful, thus  placing  the  class,   as   the   first  to 


subscribe  to  the  fund,  in  excellent  standing  in 
the  list  with  the  other  classes  of  greater 
maturity.  The  will  of  the  class  was  expressed 
in  favor  of  joining  with  the  class  of  1907  in  the 
gift  of  a  clock  to  the  New  Gymnasium.  After 
the  singing  of  the  Dartmouth  Song  the  gather- 
ing adjourned. 

John  Alexander  Clark  of  Evanston,  111., 
was  married  in  Milford,  N.  H.,  November  17, 
to  Miss  Hazel  Ellen  McLane,  daughter  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  John  McLane.  The  best 
man  was  John  R.  McLane  '07,  brother  of  the 
bride,  and  the  ushers,  Harold  T.  Sibley  '01, 
Charles  P.  Woodworth  '07,  and  C.  Diller 
Ryan  '10. 

Charles  H.  Walker  is  manager  of  the  Walker 
Coal  Co.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Frank  W.  Anderson  is  in  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Gustaf  J.  Gustafson  is  with  J.  A.  Haltman  & 
Co.,  piano  dealers,  44  Front  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jasper  S.  Dunham  is  with  Mowbray,  Pear- 
son &  Co.,  dealers  in  building  materials,  131 
East  Augusta  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Class  of  1909 
Secretary,   Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut   Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 

Walter  C.  Rogers  is  master  of  mathematics 
in  the  Holderness  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
and  John  J.  Marrinan,  non-graduate,  has  charge 
of  the  athletics  of  the  same  school. 

The  class  held  its  first  reunion  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  16,  at  the  New  Weston  Hotel  in 
New  York,  of  which  H.  N.  Teague  '00  is 
manager.  The  men  present,  H.  L.  Dillingham, 
W.  J.  L.  Dreyfus,  P.  Hough,  S.  F.  King,  A. 
McLoud,  H.  E.  Meleney,  E.  M.  Moffatt,  E.  H. 
Naylor,  H.  E.  Schwartz,  T.  R.  Smith,  and  A. 
J.  Sporborg,  proceeded  to  organize  the  Dart- 
mouth '09  Club  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  club  should  meet  for  an 
informal  dinner  every  six  weeks,  and  should  be 
present  in  a  body  at  the  rooms  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Club  every  Tuesday  evening.  All  other 
'09  men  in  or  near  New  York  should  notify  H. 
L  Dillingham,  care  of  S.  P.  Brooks  &  Co.,  115 
Broadway,  of  their  addresses,  that  they  may  be 
notified  of  future  meetings. 

Alonzo  G.  Hearne  teaches  mathematics  in 
the  high  school  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
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Emmett  H.  Naylor  is  attending  the  New 
York  Law  School  and  acting  as  clerk  for  the 
law  firm  of  Kiddle,  Wendell,  and  Varney,  115 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Jasper  K.  Mason  has  become  graduate  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Herman  L.  Walker  is  with  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sidney  C.  Hazelton  is  teaching  at  Concord, 
Mass. 

Russell  Cowles  has  returned  from  several 
months  of  European  travel,  and  is  employed  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Register  and 
Leader^  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

THAYER  SCHOOL 

Class  of  1895 
John  Y.  Jewett,  cement  expert  in  the   United 
States  Reclamation  Service,   is  now  in  charge 
of  a   laboratory  for  testing  cements,   at    408 
Commonwealth  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1898 
James  L.  Averill  is  now  manager  at  the  plant 
of  the  A.  E.  Norton  Company,  Boonton,   N.  J. 

Class  of  1904 
John  W.  Mair  is  engineer  for  Marc  Eidlitz  & 
Son,  general  contractors,  489  Fifth   Ave.,   New 
York. 

Class  of  1907 
Clarence  I.  Peckham    is    assistant  engineer 
for  the  New  York  State  Water    Supply  Com- 


mission, having  charge  of  a  power   project   at 
Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

TUCK  SCHOOL 

Class  of  1905 
George  H.  Greenwood,  who  is  a   graduate  of 
the  University  of  Montana,   is  at  the  head  of 
the  savings  department  of  Spokane   National 
Bank,  Spokane,  Wash. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Class  of  1884 
Dr.  Edward  Pitt  Marston  died  of  paralysis 
at  his  home  in  Monmouth,  Maine,  October  27. 
He  was  born  in  Monmouth,  July  4,  1862,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Daniel  Edward  and  Ellen  Elizabeth 
(Meserve)  Marston.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  Monmouth  Academy,  and  for  some  time  was 
a  student  at  Bates  College.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  his  father,  and  continued 
it  at  Bowdoin  and  Dartmouth,  taking  also  a 
post  graduate  course  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  New  York.  In  1884 
he  began  practice  in  his  native  town,  and  con- 
tinued there  successfully  until  his  final  illness- 
For  a  number  of  years  he  served  on  the  local 
board  of  health,  and  was  always  prominently 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  town.  He 
was  actively  connected  with  various  Masonic 
bodies,  including  the  Knights  Templar  and  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  local 
Grange,  and  had  been  president  of  the  Kenne- 
bec County  Medical  Association.  He  was 
married  Sept.  21,  1897.  to  Lilla  A.,  daughter  of 
Rev.  J.  R.  Masterman,  who  survives  him  with  a 
son  and  a  daughter. 
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He  who  has  followed  the  daily  press 
during  the  holiday  season  has  read  of 
meetings  here,  there,  and  almost  every- 
where, of  learned  societies  and  associa- 
tions. If  one  has  had  anything  of  curiosity 
concerning  the  subject,  he  has  discov- 
ered doubtless  that  the  membership  lists 
of  these  were  really  rolls  of  college 
teachers  from  the  different  institutions  of 
higher  learning  throughout  the  land.  The 
gatherings  have  drawn  men  alike  from 
McGill  and  the  University  of  Texas, 
from  Bowdoin  and  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Wherever  there  are  colleges 
and  universities,  thence  have  represen- 
tatives gone  to  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  subjects  and  for  the  meet- 
ing of  men  of  their  kinds.  It  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  moreover,  to  say 
that  to  those  colleges  which  have  been 
proportionately  the  better  represented  in 
these  gatherings  will  come  in  subsequent 
months  the  greater  inspiration  in  the 
class-rooms.     It  is  becoming  increasing- 


ly recognized  that  no  teacher  can  incul- 
cate enthusiasm  to  a  degree  beyond  that 
which  he  has  himself, — some  student 
may  go  on  to  a  higher  level,  but  not 
through  the  leadership  of  the  man  who 
accepts  the  mission  of  leading  him.  It 
becomes  every  teacher's  duty  to  himself, 
therefore,  to  keep  his  inspiration  strong 
and  his  ideals  clear-cut,  for  only  thus 
can  his  individual  advantage  be  con- 
served. Likewise  it  becomes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  college  to  afford 
every  opportunity  within  reason  for  its 
teachers  to  have  access  to  the  springs 
whence  enthusiasm  is  derived.  It  is  in 
this  conviction  that  provision  has  been 
made  at  Dartmouth  for  supplementing 
to  an  extent  the  resources  of  faculty 
members  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  it 
is  likewise  in  this  conviction  that  satis- 
faction comes  in  finding  the  College  so 
largely  represented  on  the  various  attend- 
ance rolls.  The  tonic  effects  in  meeting 
with  one's  fellows  in  zest  for  given  work 
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is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  and  excel- 
lent as  are  the  papers  and  discussions  of 
any  group  of  meetings,  the  benefit  lies 
not  more  in  these  than  in  the  mingling  of 
men  seeking  the  same  ends,  meeting  sim- 
ilar difficulties,  and  striving  alike  for 
methods  of  overcoming  or  neutralizing 
them.  

Another  thing  which  such  assemblages 
are  accomplishing  is  making  college 
teachers  known  to  the  outside  public  as 
they  are,  rather  than  as  they  have  been 
conceived  to  be.  While  one  Boston  pa- 
per speaks  of  an  individual  of  a  small 
group  of  men  as  attired  with  a  ''dress 
tie  under  one  ear  as  befits  a  professor," 
there  has  been  expressed  rather  widely 
in  the  papers  a  somewhat  surprised  opin- 
ion that  after  all  these  college  men  are 
as  other  men  are.  Not  only  in  outward 
dress  but  in  less  superficial  ways  they  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  citi- 
zens of  ability  in  other  walks  of  life. 
It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  college  teachers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
a  period  of  comparative  stagnation  in  in- 
y  stitutional  development  bred  sartorial 
and  mental  aflfectations  which  no  longer 
are  bred.  But  the  fundamental  fact  is 
that  the  colleges  are  now  accepted  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  national  life,  and 
not  things  apart  from  it.  About  the  only 
access  to  the  professions  is  through  the 
schools  of  higher  learning,  and  each  year 
an  increasing  number  of  business  men  is 
recruited  from  the  same  source.  College 
men  are  more  and  more  prominent  in  the 
major  government  offices,  and  from  the 
various  faculties  department  experts  are 
being  chosen  for  government  work.  Mu- 
tual appreciation  between  the  colleges 
and  the  outside  life  is  greater  than  ever 


before  in  this  country,  and  in  this  status 
the  position  of  the  college  teacher  ac- 
quires even  added  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. From  time  to  time  we  read,  as  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  last  year: 
"There  have  been  and  are  many  noble 
teachers,  while  about  the  importance  of 
teaching  in  every  sense  there  can  be  no 
question. 

"Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  remem- 
bering that  between  the  ideal  teacher  and 
the  majority,  the  very  large  majority  of 
teachers,  there  is  an  easily  measurable 
difference,  and  reflection  upon  the  char- 
acteristic habits  of  teachers  as  a  class  is 
calculated  to  inspire  dubiety  whether 
teaching  has  upon  its  exponents  an  effect 
as  ennobling  and  enlarging  as  would 
reasonably  be  expected  if  all  the  praises 
it  has  received  were  true.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  world  has  always  looked 
more  than  a  bit  askance  at  its  school- 
masters— has  been  more  than  a  little  dis- 
posed to  smile  at  their  peculiarities — has 
never  manifested  what  could  fairly  be 
called  a  strong  inclination  to  seek  advice 
from  them  in  emergencies  or  on  the  prac- 
ticalities of  life." 

But  under  the  influence  of  modern  ten- 
dencies, though  we  have  to  grant  at  pres- 
ent much  truth  to  such  a  statement,  still 
we  believe  more  and  more  surely  that 
the  words  of  President  Angell  to  the 
Association  of  American  Universities 
will  be  accepted  by  the  public  at  large, — 
"Teaching  is  the  noblest  of  professions; 
I  believe  it  leads  all  other  works." 


The  "chinning  season,"  which  came  to 
a  close  early  in  December,  appears  to 
have  been  productive  of  much  dissatis- 
faction among  the  fraternities.  How- 
ever apparently  well  guarded  by  rule  and 
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agreement  against  premature  influence, 
the  guileless  Freshman  nevertheless 
seems  to  fall  victim  to  illegitimate  de- 
vices. If  current  reports  are  to  be 
trusted,  it  is  evident  that  the  fraternities 
of  the  College  have  formed  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  pledging  themselves  to 
one  line  of  conduct  while  secretly  operat- 
ing upon  a  quite  different  one.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  If  college  men  can 
not  deal  honorably  one  with  another,  then 
higher  education  presents  some  faults 
not  generally  recognized,  perhaps,  by  the 
educational  reformers,  but  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  those  which  critical  individ- 
uals are  wont  to  decry.  A  lack  of  intel- 
lectual acquisitiveness  may  be  tolerated 
where  underhand  dealing  may  not. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  meeting 
the  situation  either  by  holding  the  "chin- 
ning season"  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
college  year,  or  by  postponing  it  until 
late  in  the  second  semester.  Each  of 
these  devices  has  been  tested  in  the  past, 
and  each  has  been  found  unsatisfactory. 
In  theory,  the  present  system  is  very 
nearly  perfect.  The  lack  of  a  proper  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  men  concerned 
is  all  that  prevents  its  proving  perfect 
in  practice.  For  some,  however,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  be  assured  that  it  pays 
to  be  good,  and  that  to  be  bad  brings  dis- 
aster. For  influencing  such  as  these,  the 
existent  court  of  last  resort,  the  interfra- 
ternity  council,  which  is  not  certain  to 
be  free  from  offenders,  is  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  If 
there  could  be  chosen  a  thoroughly  im- 
partial body  with  power  to  investigate  al- 
leged violations  of  the  rules  and  to  pun- 
ish violators  of  them,  much  would  be 
done  toward  allaying  the  mutual  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  which  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  deplorable  sit- 


uation. Yet  the  system  which  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  the  fraterni- 
ties will,  of  necessity,  never  be  evolved. 
Those  which  from  time  to  time  secure 
the  delegations  that  they  want  will  be 
pleased;  those  which  are  disappointed 
will  naturally  complain.  In  any  event, 
there  is  one  custom  which  the  spirit  of 
self-protection  should  cause  the  frater- 
nity to  root  out :  that  is  the  habit  of  a  few 
world-wise  Freshmen  in  each  entering 
class  of  banding  together  into  a  group  of 
callow  homogeneity  with  a  view  to  forc- 
ing some  fraternity  to  take  all  or  none. 
The  process  of  "chinning"  as  now  sanc- 
tioned carries  with  it  sufficient  humilia- 
tion for  the  upperclassmen  without  this 
added  touch  of  the  ridiculous. 

The  changes  being  wrought  by  the 
new  administration  at  Harvard  are  the 
subject  of  no  small  amount  of  favorable 
notice  from  the  press.  Especially  upon 
the  sudden  turning  away  from  an  unre- 
stricted elective  system  has  attention  been 
centered.  Yet  Harvard's  move  in  this 
matter,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  general 
educational  tendencies,  is  less  revolutiouT 
ary  than  the  casual  newspaper  reader 
might  suppose.  Whatever  local  pecul- 
iarities the  system  now  in  process  of 
adoption  may  exhibit,  in  its  essence  it  is 
the  "group  system,"  which  has  for  some 
years  been  in  successful  operation  at 
Princeton,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  many 
another  institution.  Harvard's  eventual 
conversion  to  the  idea  that  has  elsewhere 
been  so  stoutly  maintained  in  the  face 
of  considerable  pressure  will  be  none  the 
less  welcome,  no  matter  to  whom  the  dis 
covery  of  the  idea  is  credited. 

That  the  new  administrations  of  other 
colleges  should  have  obtained  less  public- 
ity than  that  of  Harvard  does  not  neces- 
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sarily  imply  less  activity  on  their  part. 
Harvard,  in  choosing  her  President, 
chose  a  member  of  her  own  faculty,  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  existing  con- 
ditions and  with  a  policy  definitely 
formed  on  the  basis  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge. To  him,  further,  was  open  an  op- 
portunity not  open  to  others  unless,  per- 
chance, they  were  minded  to  champion 
that  which  he  was  last  to  cast  aside.  In 
the  case  of  Dartmouth,  indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  violent  change  in 
administrative  policy  would  have  been 
well  received  by  the  alumni  or  by  the 
friends  of  the  College.  To  those  who 
have  followed  the  work  of  President 
Tucker  it  has  long  been  obvious  that 
whatever  changes  his  successor  might 
make  must  be  those  of  gradual  evolu- 
tion through  things  already  established, 


rather  than  revolution  through  disestab- 
lishment. And  such  changes  are  wrought 
neither  rapidly  nor  with  opportunity  for 
display.  Hence  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Nichols  has  been  one  most  gratify- 
ing to  all  concerned. 

With  a  secure  sense  of  peace  and  well 
being,  the  College  is  going  about  its  ap- 
pointed tasks.  Meanwhile  the  President 
is  devoting  himself  to  mastering  the  indi- 
viduality of  Dartmouth.  Until  that  is  ac- 
complished we  need  hardly  expect  defi- 
nite public  pronouncements.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  President  Nich 
ols  is  doomed  to  silence.  Since  his  inaug- 
uration he  has  made  frequent  addresses 
before  a  large  variety  of  audiences,  and 
in  every  instance  has  carried  a  convic- 
tion of  sane  judgment,  clear  purpose,  and 
lofty  idealism. 


JOHN    S.    KENNEDY 


By  Francis  Brown  ^70 


John  Stewart  Kennedy  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City  on  Sunday, 
October  31,  1909.  In  two  months 
more  he  would  have  been  eighty  years  of 
age.  For  almost  three-quarters  of  that 
time  he  had  lived  in  New  York.  He 
was  born  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,Jan- 
uary  4,  1830,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  1850  for  the  first  time.  Except  for 
the  four  years  from  1852  to  1856,  liis 
home  was  here  thenceforward.  At  the 
outset  he  was  in  the  iron  and  metal  trade, 
but  he  made  his  mark  in  business  as  a 
banker  and  railroad  financier.  For  ten 
years, — from  1857  to  1867 — he  was  as- 
sociated with  the  late  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
who  was  almost  exactly  of  the  same  age, 
in  the  banking  house  oi  Morris  K.  Jesup 
and  Co.,  and  in  1868  he  established  the 
firm  of  J.  S.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  the  head  until  1883.  Then  he  re- 
tired, and  the  firm  became  J.  Kennedy 
Tod  and  Co.,  Mr.  Tod  being  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's nephew. 

He  became  interested,  in  his  early 
middle  life,  in  railway  development.  He- 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  one  of  the  build- 
ers, and  for  some  time  a  director  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
construction  of  what  became  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  directorships  in  a  dozen 
other  large  banking  and  railway  boards, 
in  all  these  activities  concentration, 
prompt  decision,  and  energy,  were  mated 
with  a  wide  view,  sagacious  foresight,and 
shrewd  judgment  in  detail.  He  amassed 
a  princely  fortune,  and  commanded  the 
respect  which,  in  a  mercantile  commun- 
ity, must  always  be  entertained — not  so 
much  toward  wealth  as  toward  one  who 


has    shown   his   ability   to   gain    wealth. 

But  the  universal  esteem  for  him  had 
deeper  grounds.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
man  whose  riches  had  been  gained  with- 
out swerving  from  the  straight  road  of 
probity,  whose  moral  principles  were 
definite  and  unfaltering.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  great  business  opportuni- 
ties. Natural  forces  and  resources  were 
pressing  for  development,  and  he  had 
been  on  the  spot,  seen  the  possibilities, 
and  taken  them.  But  in  doing  it  he  had 
not  crushed  his  rivals  nor  sacrificed  his 
manhood.  His  business  integrity  was 
known  to  those  who  knew  him,  and  felt 
by  the  community  at  large. 

Another  characteristic  came  to  light  by 
degrees,  and  added  to  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  so  widely  held.  He  was  quite  as 
much  concerned  with  wise  spending  as 
he  was  with  acquiring.  And  so  as  one 
who  had  surplus  income  to  spend  he  took 
into  account  the  most  permanent  and 
important  factors  of  civic  life.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents  for  a  time,  and  always  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  moral  force  which  has 
made  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  valua- 
ble to  society  beyond  any  line  of  trade. 
He  identified  himself  with  pubhc  and 
semi-public  institutions  of  educational 
value,  such  as  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, of  which  he  was  a  vice-president, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  where, 
again,  he  was  a  vice-president  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. He  became  a  trustee  of  Columbia 
University  six  years  ago,  and  made  large 
gifts  to  it.     In  general,  he  contributed 
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both  money  and  unsparing  personal  serv- 
ice to  the  public  causes  in  which  he  was 
interested. 

He  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and 
the  promotion  of  religion  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  him.  In  particular,  the  mis- 
sionary enterprises  of  the  Christian 
Church, — especially,  though  not  at  all 
exclusively,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  member, — occupied 
much  of  his  thought.  The  Presbyterian 
House  in  New  York  was  advocated  and 
brought  to  erection  largely  through  his 
agency.  Many  opposed  it  at  the  time, 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  building  is  now 
generally  recognized.  He  was  president 
of  the  American  Bible  House, — a  great 
center  of  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  the  Christian  literature — in  Constan- 
tinople. Missions  and  education  united 
to  constitute  the  strong  appeal  of  Robert 
College,  on  the  Bosphorus,  to  his  mind, 
and  in  1894  he  became  president  of  its 
Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  with  especial  ardor  that  he 
threw  himself  into  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Provident  Loan  Society,  and  one  of 
its  trustees,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled. 
On  the  ground  of  philanthropy  and 
morals,  both,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
"Committee  of  Fifteen,"  in  1901,  under 
which  the  movement  to  suppress  the  evils 
of  the  "Red  Light  District"  took  shape 
in  1901.  But  his  unique  work  of  phil- 
anthropy was  in  connection  with  two 
great  undertakings :  the  organization  of 
public  charities  and  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  poor. 

He  was  well  known  among  philar 
thropists  as  the  president  oi  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal. This  post  he  held  for  the  last  quar 
ter  of  a  century.  It  was  no  sinecure  for 
him.  He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
hospital,  whether  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  for  consultations  with  th^* 
superintendent,  or  for  the  personal  ex- 
amination of  working  details.  Its  policy 
was  his  constant  care.  His  conception 
of   it   as   a   charitable   institution   never 


swerved.  It  found  its  expression  in  the 
inscription  on  the  tablet  attached  to  the 
corner  tower  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
70th  Street : 

"Presbyterian  Hospital 

For  the  Poor  of  New  York 

without  regard  to 

Race,  Creed,  or  Color 

Supported  by 

Voluntary  Contributions." 

His  benefactions  to  it  were  frequent  and 

large,  but  as  far  as  possible  so  made  as 

not  to  appropriate  the  hospital  to  himself 

as   his   personal   affair,   and   discourage 

gifts  from  the  general  public. 

The  great  development  of  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses  connected  with  this 
hospital  made  a  separate  building  for 
the  nurses  important,  and  this  he  sup- 
plied by  the  erection  in  1901  of  the 
Nurses'  Home  opposite  the  hospital  in 
71st  street.  It  covers  five  city  lots,  and 
cost  something  more  than  $400,000.  The 
anniversary  meetings  and  other  public 
gatherings  connected  with  the  hospital 
are  held  in  its  "Florence  Nightingale 
Hall." 

The  growth  of  the  territory  between 
Central  Park  and  Lexington  Avenue,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  hospital  stands, 
as  a  residence  district  for  the  rich,  led 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  feel  that  the  hospital 
is  too  far  from  the  poorer  population  for 
whom  it  was  primarily  designed.  A  gift 
of  $1,000,000  from  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  golden  wedding,  in  October,  1908, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  securing  of  a 
large  building  site  at  67th  Street  and  the 
East  River,  and  active  steps  will  proba- 
bly be  taken  soon  to  begin  building  oper- 
ations there  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
hospital  and  Nurses'  Home  within  a  few 
years.    This  was  his  definite  plan. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  identification  with  the 
unifying  of  charitable  work  in  New  York 
began  in  1891,  when  he  erected  the 
United  Charities  Building  at  22d  Street 
and  Fourth  Avenue.  Four  great  societies 
are  housed  in  it,  at  little  or  no  cost  to 
themselves:  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  the  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Children's 
Aid   Society,   and   the   New   York   City 
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Mission  and  Tract  Society.  Other  so- 
cieties with  similar  purposes  occupy 
rooms  in  it  at  low  rents, — any  profit  go- 
ing to  the  societies  for  which  it  was  built. 
In  giving  this  building  Mr.  Kennedy 
wrote : 

"It  has  long  seemed  to  me  important 
that  some  well-known  charitable  center 
should  be  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  which  its  various  benevolent  in- 
stitutions could  have  their  headquarters 
and  to  which  all  applicants  for  aid  might 
apply,  with  assurance  that  their  needs 
would  be  promptly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered." This  was  applying  to  charity 
in  general  the  same  principle  of  unifica- 
tion which  the  Presbyterian  Building 
had  embodied  for  the  activities  of  that 
church.  The  results,  in  both,  have  been 
beyond  expectation.  Societies  and 
boards  have  worked  more  intelligently, 
in  greater  harmony  and  at  less  expense, 
and  those  dependent  on  them  have  found 
approach  to  them  greatly  simplified.  An 
esprit  du  corps  in  charitable  work  has 
been  fostered,  and  the  example  set  in 
New  York  is  sure  to  be  more  and  more 
followed  elsewhere. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Occupancy  of  the 
United  Charities  Building  enabled  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  offering  courses  in  the 
training  of  social  workers.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy gave  permanence  to  these  courses  in 
1904,  by  endowing  "The  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy" with  $250,000.  He  wrote  in 
this  connection : 

'T  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  for 
the  United  Charities  and  erected  the 
building  which  is  known  by  that  name, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  thereby  greater 
co-operation  and  more  effective  work 
among  the  important  charitable  agencies 
in  New  York,  many  of  which  are  now  lo- 
cated in  the  building.  My  expectations 
have  been  fully  realized,  and  with  their 
realization  on  the  side  of  more  efficient 
work  has  come  a  demand,  not  only  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  throughout  the 
country  at  large,  for  trained  charity 
helpers.  There  is  the  same  need  for 
knowledge  and  experience  in  relieving 
the  complex  disabilities  of  poverty  that 


there  is  in  relieving  the  mere  ailments  of 
the  body,  and  the  same  process  of  evolu- 
tion that  has  brought  into  our  hospital 
service  the  trained  physician  and  the 
trained  nurse  increasingly  calls  for  the 
trained  charity  worker." 

The  courses  of  the  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy are  now  full  to  overflowing, 
and  expansion  is  inevitable. 

All  the  institutions  which  were  the  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Kennedy's  benevolence  in  his 
lifetime,  and  many  more,  including  a 
number  of  colleges  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West  and  in  foreign  lands, 
are  beneficiaries  under  his  remarkable 
will,  by  which  half  of  his  fortune  of 
$60,000,000  is  thus  disposed  of.  Some 
of  those  he  cared  most  for  have  a  resi- 
duary interest  as  well.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  ample  provision  is  made  for 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  for  all  others  who 
had  a  reasonable  claim  upon  him.  We, 
at  Dartmouth,  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful that,  without  any  specific  connection 
here,  his  discriminating  judgment  recog- 
nized the  value  of  this  College  to  sound 
education.  The  entire  list,  which  fol- 
lows, is  an  astonishing  testimony  to  the 
wide  vision,  generous  spirit,  and  staunch 
principles  of  the  man : 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  Columbia 
University  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
each  will  come  in  for  $2,250,000.  A  like 
amount  will  fall  to  each  of  three  branches 
of  activity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
namely  the  Boards  of  Home  and  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  the  Church  Erection 
Fund.  The  Church  Extension  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery  will  get 
$1,500,000,  as  will  the  United  Charities 
and  Robert  College  at  Constantinople. 
The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
the  Bible  Society  and  the  School  of  Phil- 
anthropy of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  each  will  receive  $750,000. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Relief  for 
Disabled  Ministers  and  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Deceased  Ministers  receives 
$30,000  to  form  part  of  the  board's  per- 
manent fund  and  $10,000  to  be  applied 
to  the  Ministers'  House  at  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.    The  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
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Women  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  East 
Seventy-third  street  receives  $10,000,  and 
like  sums  go  to  the  Board  of  Missions 
for  Freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  the  Bible  House  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  the  New  York  Bible  Society, 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
of  that  city. 

Next  after  the  religious  and  charitable 
bequests  come  those  to  the  educational 
foundations.  Cooper  Union  gets  $20,000; 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  $20,- 
000,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  "where 
from  my  infancy  I  resided  until  I  came 
to  this  country,"  $100,000,  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  (Booker  T.  Washington's), 
$100,000,  and  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege at  Beirut  $25,000. 

Seven  of  the  country's  colleges  receive 
$100,000  each,  namely  Yale,  Amherst, 
Williams,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  Hampton  Normal  School. 
Ten  educational  institutions  receive  $50,- 
000  each,  these  being  Lafayette,  Welles 
ley  and  Oberlin  colleges,  Barnard  College 
and  Teachers  College  in  New  York,  El- 
mira  College,  Northfield  Seminary,  the 
Mount  Hermon  Boys'  School  at  Gill, 
Mass.,  Anatolia  College  at  Marsovan, 
Turkey,  this  latter  bequest  being  made 
for  the  college  to  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  Berea  College  in  Kentucky. 

The  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  receives  also 
$20,000  for  the  American  School  at 
Smyrna.  Lake  Forest  University,  111., 
and  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  each 
receive  $25,000. 

Coming  to  the  medical  and  charitable 
institutions,  Mr.  Kennedy  gives  $25,000 
to  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  ''with  which  Miss  Julia 
B.  de  Forest  is  officially  connected,"  and 
$10,000  each  to  the  New  York  Ortho- 
pedic Dispensary,  the  Home  for  Incur- 
ables at  Fordham,  the  Manhattan  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital,  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety,   the    Children's   Aid    Society,    tht 


State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

The  Bar  Harbor  Medical  and  Surgical 
Hospital  gets  $5,000  and  the  New  York 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  $20,000. 
St.  Andrew's  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  receives  $20,000  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  society. 

Others  will  be  led,  it  may  be  hoped, 
to  follow  Mr.  Kennedy's  example,  but  it 
will  probably  be  long  before  this  testa- 
ment is  surpassed,  in  the  amount,  the 
wide  area,  and  the  consistent  purpose  of 
its  dispositions. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Kennedy  was  gen- 
ial and  unassuming.  His  success,  and 
his  charities  thrust  him  into  the  public 
eye,  and  he  was  in  no  sense  a  recluse, 
but  ostentation  he  had  no  taste  for.  Mod- 
esty was  his  fundamental  characteristic. 
His  feelings  were  deep  and  his  friend- 
ships loyal.  He  was  a  faithful  church 
member,  first  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
in  later  years  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  own  religious 
life  was  simple,  frank  and  consistent. 
He  never  concealed  it,  and  never  made 
capital  of  it.  Sturdiness  of  conviction 
marked  him  in  this  as  in  all  things. 

He  was  too  pronounced  a  character 
not  to  have  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
expressed  them  frankly,  but  without 
bitterness.  His  earnestness  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  appreciating  humour,  and 
he  loved  a  joke.  His  quick  speech,  al- 
ways sincere,  never  sarcastic,  had  often 
a  touch  of  jovialty.  He  was  an  ardent 
sportsman,  and  especially  a  fisherman. 
Salmon-fishing  was  his  delight.  He  was 
a  member  of  two  Canadian  clubs,  the 
Cascapedia  and  the  Restigouche,  and 
had  long  been  president  of  the  latter. 
He  was  equally  fond  of  trout-fishing, 
and  frequented  the  South  Side  Sports- 
men's Club  in  Long  Island,  in  the  trout 
season.  He  loved  the  sea,  and  his  sum- 
mer home  was  near  Bar  Harbor.  Wher- 
ever men  met  for  rational  pleasure  he 
was  a  familiar  figure,  and  many  circles 
will  miss  his  slight,  erect  form,  his  white 
hair,  his  straight,  clear  look,  and  his 
brisk  vivacity  of  movement  and  of  word. 
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It  is  a  good  life  to  have  lived,  and  a  good 
life  to  have  known.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  day  following  his 
death,  after  speaking  of  his  large  chari- 
ties, said : 

''This  lavish  giving  he  began  long  be- 
fore it  had  become  an  accepted  duty  of 
our  multi-millionaires.  Admirable  as  it 
was,  we  would  prefer  today  to  com- 
mend his  memory  to  our  readers  as  a 
modest  but  high-minded  and  ever  use- 
ful citizen;  a  business  man  of  probity 
and  public  spirit.  New  York  has  had 
many    such — Peter    Cooper,    Abram    S. 


Hewitt,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  John  Crosby 
Brown,  to  cite  only  a  few.  They  have 
been  the  great  upbuilders  of  the  city ; 
their  unblemished  lives  are  the  answer 
to  the  slander  that  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can business  men  are  without  scruples 
or  patriotic  devotion." 

In  life  and  in  death  Mr.  Kennedy  laid 
under  obligation  increasing  thousands  of 
persons  whose  names  he  could  never 
hear.  There  is  no  way  for  any  of  them 
to  repay  the  debt,  except  by  living  as 
wisely  and  faithfully  and  unselfishly  as 
he. 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


RHODES  SCHOLAR 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Committee  for  New  Hampshire, 
held  in  Concord,  December  23,  Joseph 
Washburne  Worthen  '09,  was  awarded 
the  distinction. 

The  successful  candidate  is  the  son  of 
Prof.  T.  W.  D.  Worthen  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  was  born  and  educated  in  Han- 
over, and  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth last  June  with  honors,  ranking  as 
one  of  the  highest  men  in  his  class. 

As  an  undergraduate  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  K.  K.  K.  and  of  Sphinx.  He 
was  manager  of  the  1908  football  team. 
He  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  Palaeopi- 
tus,  and  by  his  scholarship  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Worthen  is  this  year  a  student  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  will  enter 
Oxford  in  the  fall. 


CHRISTMAS  DINNER  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  annual  Christmas  dinner,  given  by 
the  College  Club  to  the  families  of  fac- 
ulty members  and  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  partaken  of  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  22.  A  hundred  and 
seventy  members  of  the  college  commun- 
ity were  in  attendance,  and  the  good 
cheer  of  the  season  pervaded  everything. 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  Christmas 
bells  and  holly,  and  the  guests  were 
seated  at  fifteen  tables.  At  ten  o'clock 
dancing  began,  continuing  until  one. 
Music  was  furnished  by  Haylett's  or- 
chestra from  Montpelier.  Those  who 
did  not  dance  found  the  living-rooms  of 
the  Club  attractive  centers  in  which  to 
meet  and  to  bespeak  the  Christmas  good 
wishes.  The  affair  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyable. 

SMOKER 

The  first  College  Club  smoker  for  the 
year  was  given  on  Saturday  night,  De- 


cember 18.  The  College  Band  furnished 
the  entertainment  with  a  concert  of  five 
numbers,  which  were  well  given. 

The  president  of  the  club  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  elected,  Clark  W.  To- 
bin  '10  being  the  choice. 

The  program  of  the  concert  was  as 
follows : 

I.  2nd  Regt  Conn.  N.  G.  March 

D.  W.  Reeves 

II.  Selections  from  "Rose  of  Algeria" 

Victor  Herbert 
HI.    Amina-Serenata  Egyptienne 

Paul  Lincke 

IV.  Santiago  Flynn — medley  overture 

Theo.  Morse 

V.  ''National  Emblem" — march 

E.  E.  Bagley 

DEBATING 

The  alumni  committee  of  the  Triangu- 
lar Debating  League  has  chosen,  for  this 
year's  debates,  one  of  the  two  questions 
which  Dartmouth  proposed.  The  ques- 
tion which  has  been  selected  is :  Re- 
solved: that  throughout  the  United 
States  proper  suffrage  should  be  granted 
to  women  equal  to  that  now  accorded 
men."  The  judges  for  the  debates  have 
not  yet  been  chosen. 

Preparation  for  the  final  trials  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  men  who  are  still  on  the 
squad  have  been  divided  into  teams,  to 
debate  in  the  final  trials,  January  20,  21, 
and  22.  They  are:  W.  C.  Shaw  '10, 
capt. ;  S.  C.  Aronwitz,  '11 ;  C.  L.  Harris, 
'12;  and  M.  C.  Avery,  '13.  On  the  sec- 
ond team  will  be:  C.  S.  Lyon,  '10,  capt.; 
K.  F.  Clark,  '11;  C.  E.  Snow,  '12;  and 
A.  F.  Randolph,  '13.  J.  R.  Lowell,  '10, 
capt.;  W.  E.  Tucker,  '10;  R.  B.  Earn- 
hardt '12;  and  J.  S.  Gibson,  '13,  will 
make  up  team  No.  3;  while  those  on 
team  No.  4  will  be:  G.  M.  Morris,  '11. 
capt.;  R.  B.  Seymour,  '10;  B.  R.  Cooper, 
'10;  and  P.  E.  Martin,  '12. 
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LANE    RESIGNS    AS    GRADUATE    MAN- 
AGER 

Graduate  Manager  Lane  resigned  his 
duties  to  take  effect  December  31,  to 
take  up  a  business  career.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  his  office  will  be 
filled  by  George  A.  Graves  '10,  manager 
of  the  track  team,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mr.  Graves  will  be  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Graduate  Manager  for  1910-11. 

H.  R.  Lane  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion for  two  years  and  a  half,  part  of  this 
time  having  taken  work  in  the  College 
and  Tuck  School.  While  in  College  he 
had  a  successful  career,  winning  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  while  engaging  in  stu- 
dent activities.  He  was  successful  on 
the  basketball  team  during  his  college 
course. 

FOOTBALL  BANQUET 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  an- 
nual football  banquet  was  held  at  White 
River  Tavern,  Hartford,  Vermont,  on 
Monday  evening,  November  29.  Besides 
the  members  of  the  team,  Daly,  Sherwin, 
Needham,  Farnum,  Lang,  Bankart,  Bra- 
dy, Ingersoll,  Ryan,  Marks,  Dingle,  Dud- 
ley, Elcock,  Dodge,  Johnson,  Pishon,  and 
Steward,  there  were  present  the  graduate 
and  faculty  members  of  the  Athletic 
Council,  the  coaches,  Graduate  Manager 
Lane,  Assistant  Manager  Keeler,  Cap 
tain  Tobin,  and  Manager  Blake. 

Professor  Laycock  was  toastmaster. 
The  following  responded  to  toasts :  Doc- 
tor Bartlett,  Captain-elect  Marks,  Grad- 
uate Manager  Lane,  Assistant  Manager 
Keeler,  and  E.  K.  Hall. 

TUCK  SCHOOL  LECTURES 

During  the  month  a  number  of  lec- 
tures were  delivered  before  the  Tuck 
School.  On  December  3  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Cahill  lectured  on  "Advertising,  Its  His- 
tory and  Modern  Development."  De- 
cember 13  Mr.  James  A.  Hartigan,  com- 
missioner of  insurance  of  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  spoke  on  ''State  Supervision 
of  Insurance."  James  F.  Drake  '02, 
Tuck  '03,  secretary  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  lectured 


on  December  10,  on  "The  Organization 
and  Management  of  a  Large  Publishing- 
House." 

FRESHMEN  RECEIVE  NUMERALS 

The  Freshmen  who  participated  in  the 
fall  baseball  series,  track  meet,  and  foot- 
ball season  have  been  awarded  their 
class  numerals. 

In  the  annual  fall  baseball  series  be- 
tween the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  the 
following  men  qualified,  having  played 
at  least  one  full  game :  Alden,  Pfau. 
Cook,  Harlow,  Nutt,  Sickman,  Olson, 
Luhman,  Mason,  and  Scully. 

In  the  interclass  meet  the  following 
men,  who  placed  in  the  events,  were  giv- 
en numerals :  Nardini,  Riley,  Enright, 
Luhman,  Seidler,  Buck,  and  Winship. 

The  following  football  men  were 
awarded  numerals  and  sweaters :  Ben- 
nett, Scarry,  Johnson,  Harris,  Baker,  Ed- 
wards, Ashton,  Boyle,  Barends,  Dudley, 
and  Captain  Morey.  The  following  sub- 
stitutes were  granted  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  numerals :  Fitzpatrick, 
Healy,  Agnew,  Reed,  Orton,  and  Piatt, 


COLLEGE   BAND 

Since  the  College  opened  the  band  has 
been  active,  playing  at  the  football  games 
and  massmeetings.  Three  men  were  lost 
by  graduation  last  year,  Rogers,  Dilling- 
ham, and  Hadden.  From  an  abundance 
of  material  the  following  men  were  chos- 
en in  addition  to  those  of  last  year's  or- 
ganization: Oliver,  cornet;  Mason,  clari- 
net; Sawyer,  alto;  and  Maloney,  trom- 
bone. 

On  the  Harvard  trip  a  new  bass  drum 
was  secured,  which  is  lettered  with  the 
College  insignia.  The  band  will  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  athletic  contests, 
massmeetings,  and  smoke-talks,  and  will 
probably  extend  its  scope  to  other  activ- 
ities. 

LANG  TO  COACH  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Benjamin  Lang  '09  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Athletic  Council  to  coach  the 
basketball  team  for  the  ensuing  season. 
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Although  he  will  have  charge  of  the  team 
in  Hanover,  he  will  make  no  trips.  This 
action  was  taken  as  a  result  of  Lang's 
decision  not  to  play  this  year,  owing  to 
lack  of  time  for  practice  and  training. 

Lang  is  the  most  consistent  and  relia- 
ble basketball  player  Dartmouth  has  ever 
had.  His  success  as  an  all-round  athlete 
insures  his  success  as  a  coach.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  football  team  for  the 
years  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1909.  He 
played  basketball  in  1906,  1907,  1908,  the 
last  year  being  captain.  Although  he  was 
re-elected  last  year  he  did  not  return  to 
College. 

ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Council 
on  December  10,  S.  J.  Boylan  '12  was 
awarded  his  emblem  for  participation  in 
the  Dartmouth-Princeton  game.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
coaching  question  for  next  year.  To 
have  charge  of  the  trophy  room,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Doc- 
tor Bolser,  chairman,  T.  A.  Keady,  Pro- 
fessor Keyes,  Professor  Morse,  and  the 
captains  of  the  football,  baseball,  and 
track  teams. 

Ganley  '11  was  declared  ineligible  to 
participate  in  athletics  for  the  remainder 
of  his  college  course  for  playing  summer 
baseball.  No  longer  will  the  ''D"  be 
awarded  for  basketball,  the  "B  D  B"  be- 
ing substituted  for  the  regular  emblem. 

BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  season  for  the  year 
opened  with  practice  beginning  Decem- 
ber 6  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Brady.  Three  of  last  year's  regulars  are 
back,  and  the  material  which  has  ap- 
peared would  tend  to  foretell  a  success- 
ful season. 

The  schedule  for  the  coming  season  i> 
shorter  than  was  the  one  for  last  year, 
comprising  ten  games  with  the  fastest 
fives  in  the  East.  No  games  are  sched- 
uled until  after  the  Christmas  vacation, 
when  Tech  will  be  the  first  opponents  at 
Hanover,  appearing  there  on  January  11. 

So  far,  the  practice  has  been  handi- 


capped to  a  great  extent.  The  gymna- 
sium floor  is  used  in  the  afternoons  by 
the  freshman  classes  and  practice  has  to 
be  held  in  the  evenings.  Light  work 
only  has  been  indulged  in,  getting  the 
men  used  to  passing  the  ball,  handling 
it,  etc. 

Twenty-five  candidates  have  reported 
for  practice,  and  a  spirited  contest  is  as- 
sured for  positions  on  the  team.  Be- 
sides last  year's  varsity  candidates.  Cap- 
tain Brady,  Dingle,  and  Mullen,  there  is 
much  promising  material.  For  the  for- 
ward positions  are :  Whitney  '12,  Hart 
'11,  Orr  '12,  Conroy  '11,  McPherson  '10. 
The  backs  are:  Ryan  '10,  Hoban  '12, 
Ricker  '10,  Armond  '12,  Mencel  '12,  and 
Pierce  '11.  The  centers  are  Chase  '10, 
and  Gibson  '11. 

The  varsity  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Jan.  11— M.  I.  T.  at  Hanover. 

Jan.  15 — Cornell  at  Hanover. 

Jan.  22 — Williams  at  Hanover. 

Jan.  29 — Wesleyan  at  Hanover. 

Feb.  12 — Yale  at  Springfield. 

Feb.  19 — University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Hanover. 

Feb.  21 — Wesleyan  at  Middletown. 

Feb.  25 — Syracuse  at  Hanover. 

Mar.  2 — Williams  at  Williamstown. 

Mar.  3 — Syracuse  at  Syracuse. 

HOCKEY  TEAM 

The  hockey  practice,  which  began  the 
first  week  of  December,  was  considera- 
bly handicapped  by  warm  weather  and 
poor  ice. 

Two  games  were  scheduled  for  the 
month,  December  12  with  Springfield 
Training  School,  and  December  18  with 
Massachusetts  Aggies,  but  both  contests 
were  called  off  on  account  of  warm 
weather.  A  trip  was  taken  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  on  which  several  of 
the  strongest  teams  around  Boston  were 
met.  All  of  the  league  games  this  year 
will  be  played  in  Boston.  Princeton,  Co- 
lumbia, Yale,  Cornell,  and  Harvard  will 
be  met  successively. 

Although  most  of  last  year's  team  have 
been  lost  by  graduation,  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial assures  a  fast  team.    Captain  Mar- 
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ston,  one  of  last  year's  forwards,  and 
Pishon,  at  goal,  are  depended  upon  for  a 
fast  game.  The  most  promising  of  the 
large  squad  which  is  out  are  :  Forwards — 
Hursh  '10,  Bates  '10,  Collins  '10,  S. 
Eaton  '11,  McLaughlin  '11,  Patten  '11, 
F.  Eaton  '11,  Kimball  '11,  C.  Stucklen 
'11,  Wells  '12,  Foote  '12,  Cabot  '12,  Mc- 
Laughlin '12,  Luitwieler  '12.  Point — 
Boutwell  '12,  Flint  '12,  Home  '12.  Cov- 
erpoint — Emerson  '11,  Bullard  '12. 
Goal— Doggett  '10,  Norris  '11,  Mc- 
Carthy '12. 

DRAMATICS 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  chosen,  as  the 
play  to  be  presented  this  year,  the  three- 
act  comedy  by  Brander  Matthews  and 
George  H.  Jessop,  entitled,  ''A  Gold 
Mine."  The  play  is  full  of  humor  and 
action,  and  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
an  American  who  goes  to  England  to  sell 
a  gold  mine,  but,  instead,  finds  a  wife. 

The  trials  for  the  cast  were  held  De- 
cember 9  and  10.  Twenty-five  men  ap- 
peared in  the  roles,  which  comprise  six 
male  parts  and  three  female  parts.  Two 
casts  were  chosen  to  learn  the  parts,  and, 
after  a  series  of  rehearsals,  appear  for 
the  final  trials.  The  men  chosen  for  the 
first  cast  were:  Underwood,  Everett, 
Tuck,  Erwin,  Dunning,  Meleney,  A.  P 
Donovan,  Semmes,  Pishon.  For  the  sec- 
ond cast:  Lena,  Reynolds,  Batchelor, 
Batchelor,  Seymour,  Jones,  and  Warren. 
The  judges  for  the  trials  were  Profes- 
sors Keyes  and  Richardson,  Doctor  Lick- 
lider,  and  Mr.  Wells. 

DARTMOUTH    MAGAZINE 

The  middle  of  the  month  the  Dart- 
mouth Literary  Magazine  appeared  for 
December,  and  more  than  equaled  the 
standard  set  by  the  issue  of  the  previous 
month. 

The  frontispiece,  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Professor  Richardson,  is  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  by  Arthur  Gow.  The  draw- 
ing accompanies  a  sonnet,  *'To  Professor 
Richardson,"  from  Richard  Hovey's  col- 
lection of  poems,  *'To  the  End  of  the 
Trail." 


The  first  article  is  a  well-written  de- 
scription of  the  workshop  of  St.  Gau- 
dens.  It  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  that 
studio,  situated  among  the  New  Hamp- 
shire hills,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
foremost  American  sculptors.  "The 
Last  Jack-Pot,"  by  Kingsley  Moses,  is 
an  interesting  story  of  a  certain  phase 
of  college  life. 

Among  the  poems  are  ''Strife  and 
Faith,"  by  F.  K.  Brown,  and  ''A  Hindu 
Life"  by  R.  G.  Reynolds. 

The  second  installment  of  the  ''Bessie 
Dearborn"  stories,  by  E.  R.  Palmer,  ap- 
pears under  the  title  of  "From  the  Grid- 
dle to  the  Gridiron." 

COLLEGE  NOTES 

The  Camera  Club  organized  for  the 
year  on  November  30.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  H.  E. 
Burtt ;  secretary,  F.  H.  Harris. 

Hannibal  Williams,  the  Shakespearian 
reader,  appeared  before  the  College  on 
Monday  evening,  December  6,  in  "Henry 
IV."  The  affair  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Debating  Union. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Greek  de- 
partment, Sophocles'  "Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus"  will  be  given  by  members  of  the 
College.  Rehearsals  will  be  held  through 
the  winter,  and  the  performance  will 
probably  be  given  in  May.  Only  once 
has  this  performance  been  given  since 
ancient  times.  Harvard  playing  it  in  1881. 

Bible  study  was  begun  for  the  year  by 
a  meeting  on  December  13,  at  which 
Clayton  S.  Cooper,  Bible  study  secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, spoke. 

The  Gun  Club  will  soon  build  a  house 
and  range  on  Mink  Brook.  Land  has 
been  secured  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  secure  funds. 

An  Outing  Club  has  been  organized 
to  stimulate  interest  in  outdoor  winter 
sports.  A  ski- jump  will  be  built  and  a 
winter  carnival  of  sports  will  be  held 
later  in  the  winter. 

On  chinning  day,  December  4,  the 
Hanover  Fertilizer  appeared  as  a  take- 
off on  the  events  of  the  day. 
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ALUMNI      ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    l8i;4 

President,  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 

Vice-Presidents,  < 

(    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 

Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee: 

Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Committee  on  Alumni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
C  ollege,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer 
ing,  and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
boston  association,  founded  in  1864 
President,  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  '73. 
Secretary,      Channing     H.    Cox,     '01,      73 
Tremont  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third   Wednesday 
in  January. 

NEW   YORK   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 
Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 

Annual   Dinner,   second  Tuesday  in 

December. 

CINCINNATI    association,  FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97,City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  Charles  H.  Treat,  '65. 
Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  association,   FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Rev.  William  A.  Bartlett,  '82. 
Secretary,  Paul  F.  T.  Eckstorm  ,  '01, 

142  Washington  Street. 
Annual  Reunion  in  February. 

NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President,  John  H.  Niles,  '80. 

Secretary,  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED   IN  IS5I 

President,  Frank  Morton,  '8o. 
Secretary,  George  W.  Shaw,  '87, 

Berkeley,  Cal- 

Annual   Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 

188  I 

President,  Elijah  M.  Topliff,  '52. 
Secretary,  Arthur  H.  Hale,  '86. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

CONCORD    (N.    H.)    association,   FOUNDED     IN 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth, '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

western         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  William  H.  Brooks,  '76. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Hathaway,  '07, 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 
Annual  Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M,  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion  in  November. 

"  the  great  divide"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  John  M.  Connelly,  '98. 
Secretary,  Louis  D.  Fauteaux,  '04, 

Colorado  Telephone  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual  Reunion  at  Denver,   second 

Tuesday  in  January. 

DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,    FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

rocky  mountain  association,  founded  in 
1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 
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"  OF   THE   PLAIN  "   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN 


President,  Daniel  Ford,  '99. 

Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

2962  Pacific  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  I9OI 

President,  Rev.  Azel  W.  Hazen,  '63. 
Secretary,  Clarence  E.  Paddock,  'go, 

220  Maple  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

IOWA   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    I903 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,  '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ST.  LOUIS  association 

President,  R.  M.  Funkhouser,  '71, 
Secretary,  Hamilton  Gibson,  '97, 

care  of  Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 
Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN 
1886 

Presidentj'WiiA.iAU  A.  Megrath,  M.D., '86. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,   N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting   of  the   New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   SOCIETY  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '89. 
Secretary,  C.  W.  Davis,  '02, 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 
Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St. 
Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  or 
at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President,  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 
Vice  President,  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Secretary,  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 
Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE   DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN    PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon,  '97, 

723  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 

association  of  secretaries,  founded  in 
1905 

President,  Elmer  W.  Barstow,  '99. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01,  Hanover, 

N.H. 

Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 

the  rhode  island  dartmouth  association, 
founded  in  1907 


the   dartmouth  club   of  northern    ohio, 
founded  in  1907 

President,  John  0.  Hale,  '57. 
Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 

Bankers'  Surety  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

the  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  I907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN   1909 

President,  James  D.  Horne,  '84. 
Secretary,  John  C.  Sanborn,  '91, 

351  Essex  St. 

THE    DARTMOUTH    ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy,  '03, 

100  State  St. 

ASSOCIATION  OF   THE  STATE    OF   WASHINGTON 

President,  William  F.  Geiger,  '92. 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

218  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


President, . 

Secretary,   Edward  G.  Carr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CLASS  SECRETARIES 

'45  James  W.  Rollins,  Esq.,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford 
St  .J  Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  Century  Bldg.,  412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,    Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.  Samuel  C.Beane,  Grafton,  Mass 
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'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

'62  Horace  S.    Cninmings,    Esq.,  1750   K 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

'63  Mr.  M.  0.    Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  O.  Webster,    6117    Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry    L  Cushman,  36    Pitman 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.    Henry    Whittemore,    State    St., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

'67  Prof.    Horace    Goodhue,    Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,    Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles    P.  Chase,    Hanover,  N. 
H. 

'70  Hon.     John    H.     Hardy,    Arlington, 
Mass. 

'7!   Prof.    Marvin    D.    Bisbee,    Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'73  Rev.  S.    Winchester    Adriance,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,   44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75    Henry    W.    Stevens,  Esq.,    Concord, 
N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.    Gardiner,    634    East 
72d  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'78  Mr.    William    D.     Parkinson,    Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C.    C.  Davis,    Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340    Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.    Little,    Esq.,    5th    Ave., 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  1180   Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.    Herbert    D.    Foster,    Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221   Colum- 
bus Ave  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarry  town,  N.Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Frank  I.  Weston,  New  Faneuil 
Hall  Market,  Boston,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.    C.  Pearson,    Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C,  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Esq. ,  27  School 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq. ,  Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W. Blake, Esq., Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq. ,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New 
Weston,  Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St., 
Ashmont,  Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St.. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.H. 

'07  Mr.Thacher  W.Worthen, Hanover, N.H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 


Class  of  i86i 
DeWitt  CHnton  Duncan  died  of  Bright's 
disease  at  his  home  in  Vinita,  Oklahoma, 
November  3.  He  was  born  near  Dahlonega? 
Ga.,  Feb.  27,  1829.  His  father,  John  Duncan, 
was  of  half  Cherokee  blood,  while  his  mother, 
EHzabeth  Abercrombie,  was  a  white  woman. 
When  eight  years  old,  he  came  with  the  Nation 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  He  obtained  a  meager 
preparation  for  college  at  the  male  seminary  at 
Tahlequah,  but  maintained  in  College  a  high 
rank  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
graduation.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
class.     A     classmate      describes    him   as  "of 
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exceedingly  handsome  presence  and  a  great 
favorite  with  his  classmates."  For  the  first 
year  after  graduation  he  taught  at  Lisbon  and 
Littleton,  N.  H.,  and  then  at  Eagle,  Wis., 
Belvidere,  111.,  Clarksville,  Iowa,  and  Charles 
City,  Iowa.  In  May,  1869,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practiced  for  many  years  at  Charles 
City.  Late  in  life  he  returned  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
the  defense  of  the  rights  of  this  people,  whom 
he  believed  to  have  suffered  great  wrongs  from 
the  United  States  government.  He  was 
throughout  his  life  an  earnest  worker  for  all 
moral  causes,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Under  his  Cherokee  name, 
"Too-qua-stee",  he  wrote  many  poems,  which 
found  publication  in  the  local  press.  Among 
the  best  of  these  are  "Sitting  Bull's  Address  to 
his  Braves  upon  the  Eve  of  the  Battle  at  the 
Big  Horn",  and  "  an  ode  to  Sequoyah,  the 
inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet.  December 
22,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Helen  Rosencrans 
of  Beloit,  Wis.  She  survives  him,  without 
children. 

Class  of  1869 
Secretary^  Charles  P.  Chase ^  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Edwin  Ruthven  Hill  Hodgman  was  born  at 
Mason,  N.  H.,  Oct.  17,  1847,  and  died  at 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  August  24,  1909,  of  cancer  of 
the  pancreas.  His  parents  were  Rev.  Edwin 
Ruthven  Hodgman  (Dartmouth  '43)  and  Martha 
Hill.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Appleton 
Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  under  E.  T. 
Quimby '51.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  fraternity.  For  the  first  year  after 
graduation  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  at 
Williston,  Vt.  In  1870  he  entered  land  in  Pot- 
tawatomie county,  Kansas,  where  he  taught  in 
1870-1.  In  187 1-2  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  from  1872  to 
1 88 1  he  was  with  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Keating, 
dealers  in  agricultural  instruments,  in  that  city. 
In  1881-3  he  was  engaged  in  the  cooperage 
business  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  In  1883  he  purchased  a  ranch  in  Galla- 
tin county,  Montana,  where  he  lived  until  his 
decease.  He  served  as  clerk  of  the  school 
board  for  nearly  twenty-six  years,  and  was  sec- 
retary and  trustee  of  the  Farmers'  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  secretary  of  the  Bozeman  Creek 
Telephone   Company.     He  was  always  a  stu- 


dent with  a  retentive  mind,  and  was  known  as 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  the  valley. 
For  many  years  he  had  taught  a  Bible  class  in 
the  Presbyterian  Sunday  school,  and  for  the 
last  year  was  its  superintendent.  He  was 
married,  Nov.  25,  1882,  to  Helen  N.,  daughter 
of  John  and  Lucy  A.  Kinsman  of  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  who  survives  him,  without 
children. 

Class  of  1875 
Secretary,  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Died,  in  Sterling,  111.,  October  23,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  Catherine  C,  wife  of 
Jarvis  Dinsmoor. 

George  Burbeck  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Pettis  and  Burbeck,  real  estate  and  loans,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Class  of  1877 

Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

Rev.  John  L.  Sewall  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  secretary  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Board  of  Trade,  to  become  executive  secretary 
of  the  "Boston  1915  Movement,"  the  widely- 
exploited  scheme  for  the  social,  economic,  and 
moral  betterment  of  that  city.  Mr.  Sewall  is 
a  man  of  great  versatility,  who  has  done  nota- 
bly good  work  in  teaching,  journalism,  and  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  in  his  recent  position  in  Wor- 
cester. His  friends  confidently  expect  to  see 
him  "  make  good  "  in  his  new  field. 

Class  of  1880 

Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,    340    Main  St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

William  P.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  Wil- 
lamette Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  vice-president  of  the  San 
Francisco  National  Bank,  which  has  a  capital 
stock  of  one  million  dollars.  He  is  this  year 
president  of  the  Claremont  Country  Club, 

James  E.  Stone  was  married  November  25  to 
Miss  Abby  Burnham  of  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Rev.  T.  C.  H. 
Bouton  '78. 

Class  of  1884 
Secretary,  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,   11 80  Shef- 
field Ave.,  Chicago 
Homer  B.  Hulbert,  for  many  years  a  teacher 
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in  Korea,  and  more  recently  an  active  repre- 
sentative of  Korean  interests  in  this  country 
and  an  earnest  advocate  of  Korean  rights 
against  what  he  believes  to  be  Japanese 
aggression,  has  recently  made  a  visit  to  Korea. 
William  J.  Starr  is  a  member  of  the  new  law 
firm  of  Starr  and  Flynn,  with  offices  at  26  and  27 
Pickering  Building,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Cla'ss  of  1885 
Secretary^  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 
Edwin  A.  Bayley  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  where 
he  may  be  expected  to  be,  as  formerly,  an 
influential  and  valuable  member. 


Class  of  1886 

Secretary.,  Wm.  M.  Hatch.,  221  Columbus  Ave., 

Boston 

Following  the  Dartmouth-Harvard  game  at 
the  Stadium,  Nov.  13,  a  small  but  enthusiastic 
class  gathering  was  held  at  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Newton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Osborne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Snow,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
F.  A.  Wood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Jenks  came 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  attend  the  game. 
Other  '86  men  in  attendance  were  Burnham, 
Chaffin,  Chase,  Kelly,  Ransom,  Tucker,  and 
Frank  Brown. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Campbell  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  sailed  for  Europe  on  November  2  s,  taking 
steamer  at  New  York.  An  absence  of  some  six 
months  is  expected.  Mail  sent  to  Denver  will 
be  forwarded. 

William  E.  Chaffin  has  resigned  his  position 
as  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Dennis- 
Yarmouth  district,  accepting  an  election  to  the 
Duxbury-Scituate  district,  with  headquarters 
and  residence  at  Egypt,  Mass. 

Henry  W.  Thurston,  until  recently  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court,  Chicago,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  with  address 
at  601  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 

Karl  H.  Goodwin  has  resigned  his  position 
with  Newson  and  Company  to  accept  the  office 
managership  for  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company, 
at  231  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Seward  Bucknam  Livermore  died  November 


27  at  8  ArHngton  St.,  Boston,  after  a  brief 
illness.  The  funeral  was  at  the  house  on 
November  30,  and  the  interment  at  Mount 
Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambridge.  The  pall 
bearers  were  H.  H.  Burnham,  A.  H.  Chase, 
W.  M.  Hatch,  J.  W,  Newton,  and  J.  P.  Tucker 
all  of  '86,  and  J.  M.  Blakey,  '87. 

Class  of  1894 
Secretary  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  publish 
another  volume  of  travels  by  PhiHp  S.  Marden, 
entitled  "Travels  in  Spain."  A  reviewer  says: 
"It  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of  personal 
experiences,  what  the  author  saw  and  how  he 
saw  it  in  a  comprehensive  journey  through 
Spain,  illustrated  with  his  own  excellent 
photographs.  Mr.  Marden  writes  simply  and 
naturally,  never  bores  the  reader  with  long 
pages  of  history  or  art  criticism,  and  is  so 
generally  diverting  that  this  strikes  us  as  a  good 
book  to  read  aloud." 

Class  of  1896 
Secretary,  Carl  H.Richardson,  27   School  St., 
Boston 
Raymond  D.  Hazen  is  with   N.   W.   Harris 
&  Co.,  bankers.  New  York. 

Class  of  1901 

Secretary,     Walter    S.     Young,    South     High 

School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Colby  have  a  son,  born 
November  28  at  their  home,  Montreal  West, 
Que.  Mr.  Colby  is  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Carbonate  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  crown  brand  liquid  gas  and 
calcined  magnesite,  their  office  and  works 
being  at  Cote  St.  Paul,  Que. 

A  daughter  was  recently  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  W.  Leach  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

Class  of  1903 

Secretary,  J.    F.    Mahoney,    North  Andover, 

Mass. 

Harold  M.  Morse  (T.S.C.E.'o4)  was  married 

in    Christ  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November 

24,  to  Miss  Cleo  Bell  Franklin.     Mr.    Morse   is 
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engineer  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  a  large  pa- 
per mil]  at  Erving,  Mass. 


Class  of  1906 
Secretary^  Harold  G.  Rugg,   Hanover,  N.  H. 

Robert  W.  Richardson  is  in  the  senior  class 
of  the  medical  school  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

Dr.  William  M.  Bodwell  (D.M.S.'oq)  has  a 
position  in  the  hospital  of  South  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Stephen  S.  Gushing,  who  has  been  studying 
law  while  teaching  at  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  High 
School,  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  will 
practice  in  the  office  of  Young  and  Young,  at 
Newport,  Vt. 

Howard  James  Chidley,  who  graduated  last 
spring  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
has  since  studied  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  November  at 
Central  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  of  which  he  is  assistant  pastor. 

Harry  Allen  McMore  died  in  the  Harper 
Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan,  October  20.  He 
was  sick  and  in  the  hospital  only  about  a  week. 
When  operated  upon  it  was  found  that  his  ill- 
ness was  due  to  a  serious  form  of  cancerous 
growth.  He  lived  only  a  few  hours  after 
the  operation.  Although  of  a  quiet  nature,  Mc- 
More made  many  staunch  friends  during  his 
college  course.  To  these  and  especially  to  his 
class,  his  death  will  be  a  serious  personal  loss. 
His  preparation  for  college  was  at  Sandy  Hill 
(N.Y.)  High  School.  After  receiving  his  B.  S. 
degree  he  remained  in  Hanover  another  year, 
and  was  graduated  in  1907  from  the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering.  He  went  at  once 
to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he  had  obtained 
employment  with  the  General  Fireproofing 
Company.  At  Dartmouth  McMore  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity. 

Class  of  1907 

Secretary^    Thacher    W.    Wortheit^     Hanover, 

N.  H. 

Charles  A.  A.  Rice,  proprietor  of  the  Univer- 
sity Photograph  Shop,  Chicago,  was  married 
October  28  to  Miss  Lucy  M.  Hurlburt  of  Chi- 
cago. 


Charles  W.  T.  Willson  is  instructor  in  biolo- 
gy in  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Normal  Training  and 
High  School. 

Walter  G.  Kennedy  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Timber  Co.,  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Will  G.  Colby  is  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Groveland,  Mass. 

Class  of  1909 
Secretary,  Emile  H.  Erhard,   4    Walnut   Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 

Stanley  W.  Leighton  is  with  his  father's  firm. 
The  Woodbury  and  Leighton  Co.,  builders,  166 
Devonshire  street,  Boston.  He  was  married 
October  25  to  Miss  Ella  Douglass  of  Winthrop, 
Mass.  A.  T.  and  F.  W.  Anderson  '08  were 
among  the  ushers,  and  G.  J.  Gustafson  '08  was 
best  man. 

Sidney  H.  Thompson  is  studying  forestry  at 
Yale. 

William  Ashworth  is  teaching  English  in  Mt. 
Hermon  School  for  Boys. 

Edward  P.  Norris  is  with  the  Library  Bureau, 
43  Federal  street,  Boston. 

Lester  S.  Wass,  non-graduate,  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  now  station- 
ed at  Port  Royal,  N.  C. 

Frank  T.  Olmstead,  non-graduate,  is  with  the 
City  Trust  Co.,  50  State  St.,  Boston.  He  was 
recently  married  to  Miss  Ruth  Walker  of  Chel- 
sea, Mass,  and  they  are  now  making  a  European 
tour. 

Rev.  George  K.  Goodwin  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Bethel,  Vt.,  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  West 
church  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

Class  of  1899 

Dr.  J.  W.  Schereschewsky,  passed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Baltimore,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  the  authorities  of 
that  service  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  relative  to  the  use  of  mercurial  vapor 
lamps  and  their  influence  on  vision,  and  for  an 
investigation  relative  to  tests  for  color  sense  in 
masters  and  pilots. 
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Honor  systems  in  the  conduct  of  col- 
lege examinations  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  discussed  in  these  cohimns, 
and  exception  taken  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  are,  in  their  essence, 
artificial.  However  well  they  may  oper- 
ate, however  surely  a  student  guilty  of 
cribbing  is  ejected  from  college  by  the 
aroused  moral  indignation  of  his  fellows, 
if  the  moral  indignation  is  aroused  only 
by  cribbing,  and  dishonesty  is  frowned 
upon  only  in  the  examination  room,  then 
honor  has  become  specialized.  And  spec- 
ialized honor  is  artificial,  even  in  an  age 
of  specialization.  H  the  mission  of  the 
college  is,  in  all  things,  to  struggle  for 
the  broader  view,  Dartmouth  may  con- 
gratulate herself  upon  having  developed 
an  institution  that  bids  fair  in  time  to 
establish  among  the  undergraduates  an 
honor  system  that  shall  be  operative 
whenever  and  wherever  the  welfare  or 
the  good  name  of  the  College  is  con- 
cerned.    This  institution  is  the  Palaeop- 


itus,  an  organization  of  Seniors  con- 
stituted to  represent  and  to  express  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  undergraduate 
body :  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
students  and  faculty.  At  its  best,  it  is 
the  college  conscience  at  work.  It  has. 
been  the  task  of  the  ■  Palaeopitus,  this 
year,  to  organize  the  unorganized  dis- 
content with  existing  chinning  arrange- 
ments, and  to  evolve  a  solution  of  the 
problems  presented.  But  a  more  im- 
portant work, — more  important  because 
establishing  valuable  precedents, — has 
been  the  definite  stand  which  the  Pal- 
aeopitus has  taken  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain unknown  mischief  makers  who  have 
caused  endless  trouble  and  confusion, 
much  ill  feeling,  and  considerable  dis- 
tress by  ringing  false  alarms  of  fires.  A 
few  individuals  have  thus  damaged  the 
reputation  of  the  entire  student  body, 
and  such  being  the  case,  the  Palaeopitus 
has  not  hesitated  to  declare  its  intention 
of   securino-   the   withdrawal    from    Col- 
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lege  of  any  person  found  guilty  of  re- 
peating the  offence.  This  is  only  a  spe- 
cific instance,  but  it  clearly  points  toward 
the  eventual  establishment  of  the  general 
principle  that,  when  any  member  of  the 
college  body  persistently  violates  the  un- 
written laws  of  fairness,  honesty,  and 
decorum  which  bind  the  majority  of  his 
fellows,  he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  their 
loyalty  and  to  the  privilege  of  living 
among  them.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
— in  however  distant  a  future, — Dart- 
mouth will  have  an  honor  system  worthy 
the  name. 


agement  in  discovering  a  college  writer 
who  frankly  seeks  his  material  in  the 
manifold  life  about  him  and  attempts 
fiction  that  is  an  interpretation  of  that 
life.  An  example  in  point  is  "The  Mis- 
fit," a  story  by  John  R.  Scotford,  that 
appeared  in  the  January  Dartmouth  Lit- 
erary Magazine.  This  story  is  here  re- 
printed both  because  it  is  a  creditable 
reflection  of  the  literary  work  of  the 
Dartmouth  students,  and  because  it 
gives  a  vital  glimpse  of  an  interesting 
and  important  phase  of  undergraduate 
life. 


One  of  the  surest  proofs  that  the  aver- 
age college  undergraduate  is  still  in  the 
imitative  stage  of  his  development  is  to 
be  found  in  the  college  literary  maga- 
zines. However  much  the  instructor  in 
rhetoric  may  exhort  his  pupils  to  pro- 
duce writing  based  upon  direct  experi- 
ence and  observation,  he  usually  finds  the 
young  literary  aspirant  ignoring  these 
things  in  favor  of  pale  imitations  of  the 
best  sellers  where  love  and  adventure 
play  ghostly  riot  one  with  another.  No 
doubt,  intelligent  imitation  has  its  use 
in  the  development  of  style :  but  until 
style  and  substance  become  one,  the 
habit  of  seeing  through  other  people's 
eyes  will  invariably  bring  about  the 
death  of  art,  whether  pictorial  or  lit- 
erary.    Hence  there  is  always   encour- 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
attendance  at  the  Washington  alumni 
dinner  did  courtesy  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  its  new  executive  which  men  of 
the  College  everywhere  greatly  appre- 
ciate. It  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  lightly  spoken  words  of  an  after- 
dinner  speech  would  loom  so  large  politi- 
cally or  intercollegiately  as  some  have 
tried  to  make  them.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
indeed,  that  not  all  of  those  hav- 
ing social  grace  or  literary  excel- 
lence have  with  these  commensurate 
sense  of  humor;  and  likewise  the  Presi- 
dent had  forgotten  perhaps  that  the  aca- 
demic atmosphere  of  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  is  of  excellence  incomparable — 
and  particularly  so  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire banks  of  the  Connecticut. 


COPY  OF  OLD  LETTER  WRITTEN  FROM  THE 

COLLEGE 


Letters  written  from  the  College  in 
years  long  past  are  among  the  best  of 
documents  from  which  to  get  impressions 
of  student  life  in  the  earlier  days.  The 
following  letter,  written  July  14,  1836, 
by  Solomon  Laws  '36,  has  recently  been 
presented  to  the  College : 
Dear  Brother  : 

So  swiftly  have  the  sands  of  the  pres- 
ent term  passed  and  so  busy  or  perhaps 
1  might  say  lazy  have  I  been,  that  I  have 
not  till  now  found  opportunity  to  write  to 
you.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  im- 
prove the  present  moments  in  calling  to 
mind  the  scenes  of  by-gone  days,  the 
fond  caresses  of  fraternal  affection  and 
attempt  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
the  past  and  keep  alive  those  kind  and 
generous  feelings  which  have  bound  our 
hearts  together  in  mutual  love,  by  in- 
scribing a  few  disconnected  thoughts  for 
your  perusal.  Although  far  separated 
from  each  other,  let  us  improve  the  only 
means  of  conversation  by  writing,  and 
show  ourselves  social  beings.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  I  have  been  very  negligent,  nor 
do  I  know  when  I  shall  learn  to  be  more 
punctual.  Sloth  creeps  over  me  and  the 
moments  steal  away  rapidly  until  weeks 
and  months  have  passed  unnoticed. 

We  have  had  rather  squally  times  here 
this  term.  The  difficulties  arose  in  and 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Soph- 
omore class.  They  were  assembled  at  a 
student's  room  and  made  some  noise  and 
one  of  the  Tutors  went  in  rather  abrubt- 
ly  and  imprudently  ordered  silence,  etc., 
when  some  of  them  insulted  him.  For 
this  two  of  them  were  suspended  for 
three  months.  At  this  some  of  the  class 
were  much  offended,  and  on  the  night 
following  some  individuals  took  a  large 


cannon  from  the  gunhouse  in  this  village 
and  drew  it  up  near  the  college  building, 
about  under  the  offending  Tutor's  win- 
dow and  fired  it  with  such  a  tremendous 
charge  as  to  break  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  squares  of  glass  from  the  col- 
lege buildings.  It  jarred  the  houses  in 
most  distant  parts  of  the  village,  was 
heard  several  miles  distant  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  earthquake.  The  rogues 
soon  retired,  but  the  Faculty  were  on  the 
alert  immediately,  went  to  the  students' 
rooms  to  see  whose  shoes  were  wet  (for 
it  had  been  raining  some)  and  tried  some 
into  the  tracks  where  they  drew  up  and 
fired  the  cannon,  and  found  the  boots  of 
one  to  fit  some  of  the  tracks.  With  this 
and  some  other  little  evidence  the  faculty 
expelled  him.  They  could  not  detect  any 
others.  At  a  meeting  of  the  students 
upon  the  case  of  the  expelled  one.  a  class- 
mate made  a  speech  so  outrageously 
against  the  faculty  that  they  dismissed 
him  for  a  year,  but  after  he  had  made 
a  very  humble  acknowledgement  they  re- 
ceived him  back.     All  quiet  now. 

Our  class  finished  our  college  studies 
last  week,  have  been  examined  three  days 
this  week  and  closed  this  afternoon,  so 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  we 
please  till  commencement  which  is  to  be 
a  fortnight  from  yesterday.  Our  exami- 
nations passed  off  much  better  than  I  had 
expected.  This  evening  have  attended  a 
levee  at  the  President's  (it  is  customary 
for  him  to  make  one  for  each  graduating 
class)  and  had  a  very  social,  agreeable 
time.  I  really  wish  that  you  could  come 
here  at  commencement,  but  I  suppose 
you  are  now  busy  haying.  Come  if  pos- 
sible consistent  with  your  business. 

I  now  expect  to  spend  two  or  three 
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months  with  Rev.  Mr.  Moose  at  Lebanon  and  often.    Direct  to  this  place  before  the 

about  five  miles  from  here.     I  shall  stop  27th  or  to  Lebanon  after  then. 

there  immediately   after   commencement  My  health  is  good  and  you  will  not 

so  I  shall  not  probably  be  at  P.  till  some-  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  now 

time  the  last  of  August.     I  think  of  go-  feel  much  liberated.     My  respects  to  all 

inging  to  Cambridge  at  their  commence-  our  friends  and  believe  ever 

ment  and  to  Boston,  and  hope  to  pass  Your  affectionate  brother, 

through  Peterboro.    Please  do  write  soon  Solomon  Laws 


REMARKS   OF    PRESIDENT    TAFT   AT    THE    THIRTY- 
FIFTH    ANNUAL    DINNER   OF   THE 
WASHINGTON  ALUMNI 


Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  Dart- 
mouth AND  Fellow  Guests  : 
The  first  sensation  I  had  in  coming 
into  the  room  was  that  of  a  feehng  that 
this  is  the  same  audience  I  have  ad- 
dressed twenty  times  in  Washington — 
the  same  habitues  and  the  same  people 
with  the  banquet  habit.  Our  friend  the 
Ambassador  from  France,  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  England,  the  Speaker — they 
make  up  a  frame  that  just  sets  my  mouth 
to  going. 

It  is  hard  to  come  into  a  meeting  and 
speak  at  once;  and,  therefore,  I  asked 
the  mercy  of  your  chairman  to  have  at 
least  two  speakers  precede  me  who  had 
had  the  advantage  of  me  of  being  in  here 
and  breathing  in  this  atmosphere  of  col- 
lege enthusiasm,  in  order  that  I  might 
collect  my  thoughts. 

One  thought  that  came  to  me  during 
the  speech  of  the  Speaker  was  not 
that  the  college  education  or  university 
education  was  not  a  great  advantage,  but 
that  great  must  be  a  country  which  with- 
out these  advantages  could  produce  such 
men  as  called  for  admiration  from  him 
in  Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Joseph  Cannon. 

Another  thought  that  came  to  me  was 
that  our  Uncle  Joe  was  on  just  a  little  bit 
of  thin  ice;  that  in  order  to  make  his 
point  in  favor  of  small  colleges,  he  was 
emphasizing  something  which  perhaps 
Dartmouth  men  are  not  now  willing  to 
admit,  for  I  have  understood  that  Dart- 
mouth claimed  now  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  and  to  be  one  of  those 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  class  of 
small  colleges  and  had  become  a  great 
college. 

Uncle  Joe  took  from  me  I  suppose  a 


reference  that  perhaps  has  been  used  be- 
fore, the  Dartmouth  College  case.  Cer- 
tainly every  Dartmouth  meeting  ought 
to  suggest  that  as  a  basis  for  the  conser- 
vatism and  the  principle  of  vested  rights, 
without  which  up  to  this  time  this  coun- 
try would  never  have  been  what  it  is  to- 
day. 

And  then  when  you  come  in  and  hear 
that  mellifluous  voice,  that  voice  some- 
times full  of  English  and  sometimes  full 
of  Esperanto,  you  are  carried  back  to  the 
magnificent  periods  of  Daniel  Webster. 

I  have  been  trying  to  formulate  in  my 
mind  an  idea  that  I  have  had  with  refer- 
ence to  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  that  I 
was  frightened  out  of  expressing  my- 
self fully  upon  by  the  presence  of  a  Har- 
vard man.  We  had  preside  at  a  Yale 
meeting  once  in  Washington,  away  back 
in  1890,  when  Uncle  Joe  and  I  were, 
young,  Senator  Wolcott,  and  he  referred 
to  Harvard  University  as  a  university 
that  prepared  men  to  shine  in  Boston 
society  and  made  them  insufferable  else- 
where. Now  my  experience  with  ref- 
erence to  Dartmouth  and  Harvard,  in 
coming  in  contact  with  the  capital  of 
New  England  and  the  men  who  make 
the  wheels  go  there,  is  that  when  you 
meet  a  man  of  social  grace  or  literary 
excellence,  you  can  trace  him  back  to 
Harvard,  but  when  you  meet  a  man  who 
is  making  the  wheels  go  and  who  is  forc- 
ing public  opinion,  you  usually  call  him 
a  Harvard  man  but  you  find  he  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth.  Just  why  that  is  I 
don't  know.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
''spawn"  of  the  great  university  have 
spread  over  a  wider  field  and  have  be- 
come thinner  as  they  are  spread  wider, 
and  that  Dartmouth  has  devoted  its  at- 
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tention  chiefly  to  New  England.  Certain 
it  is  that  at  Dartmouth  there  is  taught  to 
her  sons  the  principle  that  if  they  would 
have  anything  worth  having,  they  must 
earn  it ;  that  they  are  willing  to  start  in 
the  race  of  life  even,  with  an  education 
and  nothing  else;  and  with  no  other  lug- 
gage they  are  able  to  make  the  race  better 
than  if  they  had  that  wealth  and  appre- 
ciation of  comfort  that  makes  one  willing 
to  accept  something  less  than  the  first 
place  in  the  race. 

Now  1  agree  with  my  Uncle  Joe  that 
the  smaller  college  is  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage to  this  country.  Our  friend, 
Ambassador  Bryce,  had  said  so  before 
Uncle  Joe  placed  his  imprimatur  on  the 
statement,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
reason  was  the  opportunity  by  proximity 
that  it  gave  to  every  youth  of  this  coun- 
try to  improve  himself  to  the  uttermost 
by  an  expenditure  of  small  means. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  this  country,  and  I  presume 
that  meetings  like  this  are  constantly  pro- 
jecting into  the  discussion,  for  lack  of 
something  else  to  say,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  state  college  supported  by  tax- 
ation, the  university  supported  by  great 
foundations,  and  the  small  college  sup- 
ported by  such  foundations  as  they  have 
and  the  legs  and  prayers  of  their  presi- 
dents. But  certain  it  is  that  every  one  of 
these  agencies  to  prepare  young  men  to 
meet  the  problems  of  life  is  to  be  en- 
couraged. One  who  has  attended  a  large 
university  may  advance  arguments  in  his 
individual  case  why  he  has  been  favored 
by  that  opportunity,  but  I  think  that  all 
of  them  present  this  advantage  and  ben- 
efit, wholly  aside  from  the  knowledge  or 
education  that  one  gets,  which  one  has  to 


go  through  college  to  understand  the  ad- 
vantage of,  and  that  is  the  association 
and  friendship  that  you  form  with  the 
men  whom  you  meet  at  college  during 
that  formative  four  years  of  your  life — 
when  the  friendships  that  are  formed 
between  young  men  entirely  disinter- 
ested, and  with  the  tendrils  of  their 
hearts  reaching  out  to  yoke  themselves 
with  the  tendrils  of  other  hearts,  make 
that  a  time  in  life  that  is  never  forgot- 
ten, no  matter  how  long  the  life  and  how 
stern  or  how  joyous  the  years  that  fol- 
low. I  know  that  if  you  Dartmouth  men 
were  asked  whether  you  would  rather 
give  up  the  knowledge  which  you  re- 
ceived at  Dartmouth  or  the  association 
and'  friendship  with  the  fellows  whose 
friendship  has  lasted  until  today,  you 
would  say,  "Well,  I  would  hate  to  be  ig- 
norant, but  I  believe  I  would  rather  have 
the  friendship  of  the  boys."  Such  asso- 
ciation makes  character.  Such  associa- 
tion presents  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  a  self- 
restraint,  a  keeping  in  the  path  of  honor 
and  industry,  an  attempt  to  be  useful  that 
so  far  as  I  know  can  be  derived  from 
no  other  association.  The  desire  to  stand 
well  with  the  men  who  for  four  years 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  as 
the  warmest  friends,  and  the  humiliation 
you  would  feel  if  it  were  to  come  to  them 
who  gave  you  their  highest  hopes  for 
your  success,  that  you  had  departed  from 
the  path  of  honor  and  gone  downward 
and  disgraced  yourselves,  your  educa- 
tion and  your  college,  is  a  self-restraint 
than  which  I  know  no  stronger  to  keep 
men  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  make  them 
work  for  the  uplift  of  their  fellowmen. 


THE       MISFIT 


John  R.  Scotford 


(From  The  Dartmouth  Literary  Magazine) 


''Might  as  well  scratch  him  off,"  ad- 
vised Gilbert.  ''The  Freshmen  in  this 
dorm  are  a  pretty  poor  sort.  Who's 
next?" 

Dennison  consulted  a  much  annotated 
list.  "Haslan,  a  legacy  down  in  twenty. 
He  comes  from  my  town.  Met  him 
yet?" 

"Nope,"  grunted  Gilbert. 

"He's  a  good  kid,  but  a  trifle  slow 
for  our  crowd.  His  old  man  wallows  in 
coin — which  might  help  the  Chi  Omega 
house  along.  We  can't  afford  to  throw 
Haslan  down." 

"Lead  away,  then,"  responded  Gilbert. 
"I  can  be  charitable  to  anyone  who 
brings  that  house  nearer  realization  ." 

In  twenty,  they  found  two  Freshmen 
studying  German  with  an  ardor  undamp- 
ened,  as  yet,  by  association  with  upper- 
classmen. 

"Hello,  Haslan,"  greeted  Dennison, 
"I  should  like  you  to  meet  Mr.  Gilbert." 

Haslan  shook  hands  too  eagerly,  per- 
haps, and  then  turned  to  his  companion. 
"This  is  Mr.  Hubbard." 

"Rooming  together?"  asked  Gilbert. 

"No,  I  just  dropped  in,"  replied  Hub- 
bard, rising  to  leave.  "Glad  to  meet  you 
fellows.  Tve  got  to  do  some  work.  Good 
night."  Stumbling  against  a  Morris 
chair,  he  awkwardly  lett  the  room. 

With  the  assurance  of  upperclassmen, 
Gilbert  and  Dennison  settled  themselves 
for  a  conventional  fraternity  call.  The 
furnishings  of  the  room  and  the  clothes 
of  the  occupant  came  up  to  the  standard. 
To  the  usual  remarks  he  made  the  usual 
answers.  His  evident  desire  to  make  a 
good  impression  gave  rise  at  times  to 
nervousness — Gilbert  thought  like  that 
of  a  girl  receiving  her  first  caller. 


"By  the  way,  Haslan,  could  you  come 
to  a  feed  at  the  Chi  Omega  rooms  Satur- 
day night?"  Dennison  asked  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  departure. 

"A  clAm,  but  I'll  pass  him  as  a  rich 
legacy,"  Gilbert  observed,  as  they  left 
the  dormitory. 

At  the  Chi  Omega  rooms  on  Saturday 
*  evening,  Haslan  met  many  men,  whose 
names  he  promptly  forgot.  The  familiar 
greetings,  the  effusive  good  fellowship, 
and  the  ready  wit  among  ^  fraternity 
brothers  bewildered  the  Freshman.  Va- 
rious men  engaged  him  in  conversation 
with  indifferent  results.  When  they  hit 
upon  some  topic  of  mutual  interest,  Has- 
lan felt  that  he  talked  well,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  he  floundered  unsuccess- 
fully. In  silence  he  cursed  his  nervous 
self-consciousness.  He  lacked  all  sense 
of  ease  except  when  lunch  placed  him 
beside  another  Freshman  who,  like  him- 
self, was  going  through  his  paces  blind- 
fold for  the  edification  of  Chi  Omega. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  he  took  refuge 
upon  a  well-pillowed  sofa  with  Denni- 
son. Sinking  into  the  cushions  and  watch- 
ing the  scene,  he  began  to  realize  more 
than  ever  his  own  insufliciency.  Some 
of  the  Freshmen  exhibited  talent  in  a 
musical  way,  and  they,  at  least,  could 
afford  their  fellows  pleasure.  Across 
the  room  an  athlete  held  court;  he  was 
not  required  to  justify  his  existence  so- 
cially. His  own  qualifications  for  Chi 
Omega,  Haslan  grimly  admitted  to  him- 
self, were  nothing  but  money  and  a 
father. 

He  half  closed  his  eyes.  The  lights, 
the  hum  of  voices,  the  music,  aroused 
certain  deep  seated  hungerings  of  his 
soul.     To  be,  not  a  mere  spectator,  but  a 
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definite  part  of  college  life;  to  conduct 
himself  in  the  self-possessed  manner  of 
the  upperclassmen ;  to  be  a  man  among 
men;  that  would  be  living!  This,  the 
fraternity  ofifered  him.  He  must  make 
Chi  Omega. 

One  question  filled  the  next  six  weeks ; 
would  he,  or  would  he  not  make  Chi 
Omega?  He  entertained  his  visitors  as 
best  he  could,  but  with  many  misgivings 
as  to  the  impression  which  they  carried 
away.  His  father  advised  him  to  keep 
good  company  and  to  be  natural.  1  he  lat- 
ter direction  amused  Haslan.  Hadn't  he 
tried  to  be  himself?  But  when  you  are 
temperamentally  nervous,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  make  a  good  impression,  and 
perfectly  aware  that  you  are  undergoing 
the  closest  scrutiny,  entire  ease  of  man-, 
ner  is  difficult  of  attainment.  Haslan 
realized  that  he  was  not  as  the  men 
around  him.  The  fraternity,  he  hoped, 
would  remedy  this  defect  in  his  nature 
by  bringing  him  into  close  fellowship 
with  men  dissimilar  to  himself. 

On  the  long  expected  morning  of  chin- 
ning season,  Haslan  was  out  of  bed  and 
dressing  soon  after  six.  It  might  appear 
better  to  be  found  half  clad,  but  the  time 
passes  more  quickly  putting  on  clothes 
than  just  lying  in  bed  listening  to  the 
clock  tick.  On  the  stroke  of  seven,  he 
heard  one  or  two  doors  lustily  belabored. 
For  a  moment,  he  abandoned  hope ;  then 
he  heard  footsteps  hastening  up  the  cor- 
ridor, followed  by  a  loud  whack  on  his 
own  panels.    He  jumped  to  the  door. 

"Good  morning,  Haslan,"  nodded  Den- 
nison  as  he  entered.  ''To  avoid  all  use- 
less formalities,  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  ' 
Chi  Omega  to  offer  you  a  little  decora- 
tion." He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the 
pledge  button. 

''And  which  I  am  pleased  to  accept." 
The  exuberant  Freshman  choked  on  the 
words.  Tears  of  joy  glistened  in  his 
eyes  as  Dennison  affixed  the  emblem  to 
his  coat  and  shook  hands. 

After  telegraphing  his  father,  Haslan 
gave  himself  over  to  the  delirious  joy  of 
the  occasion.  Congratulations,  hand- 
shakes,  reckless  hospitality  of  all  kinds 


filled  the  day.  Towards  evening  the 
smoke  of  conflict  cleared  away,  disclos- 
ing the  fact  that  Chi  Omega  had  fourteen 
Freshmen  wearing  her  button.  The  up- 
perclassmen talked  as  if  the  Chi  Omega 
house  was  now  an  assured  fact. 

The  next  week  seemed  unreal.  Has 
Ian  lived  in  a  new  world.  He  passe  1 
through  the  initiation  and  banquet  in  a 
daze.  Never  before  had  he  felt  the 
Christmas  spirit  so  fully,  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  not  anxious  to  go  home,  ex- 
cept possibly  to  display  his  pin. 

A  night  or  two  before  college  broke 
up,  Gilbert  and  Dennison  found  Haslan 
alone  in  his  room.  After  latching  the 
door  and  closing  the  transom,  they 
opened  the  conversation  in  an  important 
manner. 

"Haslan,"  Dennison  approached  the 
Freshman  confidently,  "You  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  permanently  help  Chi  Omega 
if  you  will." 

The  Freshman  was  both  pleased  and 
puzzled.  "Fm  willing  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  the  fraternity." 

"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  Gilbert  ex- 
plained. Chi  Omega  needs  a  house.  You 
can't  have  true  fraternity  life  in  a  few 
rented  rooms.  Then,  we  must  follow  the 
pace  set  by  the  others  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  present  position  in  the  college. 
At  present,  we  have  an  option  on  a  good 
place  and  nearly  enough  money  to  swing 
the  deal.  You  are  one  of  the  few  men  in 
Chi  Omega  of  sufficient  means  to  be  of 
real  assistance  in  the  matter." 

Dennison,  noticing  the  evident  amaze- 
ment of  Haslan,  proceeded  to  re-state  the 
case  less  baldly.  "Your  father  is  in  a 
position  to  influence  several  of  the  richer 
alumni  and  to  contribute  liberally  him- 
self. He  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  that  the  chapter  can  claim."  He 
paused  a  moment,  that  this  fact  might 
properly  impress  the  Freshman.  "Now 
we  thought  you  might  talk  our  house 
plans  over  with  him  during  the  recess. 
Work  up  his  enthusiasm  for  Chi  Omega, 
and  the  rest  will  follow  of  itself.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  you  can  help  the  fra- 
ternity more  than  this." 
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"Father  does  not  lack  fraternity 
spirit,"  Haslan  assured  them,  "i  will  be 
glad  to  talk  this  over  with  him.  Nobody 
wants  to  live  in  a  Chi  Omega  house  more 
than  I." 

Haslan  remained  thinking  long  after 
the  departure  of  his  guests.  He  could 
be  of  service  to  the  fraternity;  that 
pleased  him.  But  was  it  his  money  alone 
that  they  wanted?  In  the  light  of  initia- 
tion oratory,  this  seemed  impossible.  He 
felt  guilty  of  disloyalty,  but  his  reason 
made  him  confess  that  probably  his  mem- 
bership in  Chi  Omega  was  due  entirely 
to  money  and  a  father.  Later  he  might 
hope  to  be  sought  after  for  himself.  Chi 
Omega  did  not  really  know  him  as  yet — 
not  as  they  would  know  him  in  a  chap- 
ter house.  Thus  he  comforted  his  pride 
for  accepting  those  opportunities  which 
wealth  and  family  alone  had  brought  to 
him. 

During  the  holidays,  Haslan  easily 
found  an  occasion  to  present  the  needs 
of  the  Chi  Omega  house  fund  to  his 
father  while  the  latter  was  in  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind. 

'T  was  expecting  something  of  the 
sort,"  chuckled  the  elder  Haslan  as  his 
son  concluded.  "Tell  them  I'll  do  what's 
right.  IVe  been  touched  once  already, 
but  as  you  have  increased  the  family 
stock  in  Chi  Omega,  I  can  afford  to  dig 
again." 

He  smoked  silently  for  a  moment  and 
then  continued,  ''While  we're  alone,  a 
little  advice  on  fraternity  life  might  not 
be  amiss.  Now  that  you  are  in  Chi 
Omega,  I  have  done  all  that  I  can  for 
you.  What  their  motives  w^ere  in  bid- 
ding you,  I  don't  care  particularly.  The 
opportunities  are  just  the  same  whether 
you  get  in  on  athletics  or  money  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  Whether  you 
are  a  mere  name  in  the  Aegis  or  a  vital 
part  of  the  organization  depends  entirely 
upon  yourself.  During  the  next  month, 
you  will  have  the  great  chance  of  your 
college  course  to  form  lasting  friend- 
ships. I  hope  you  will  avail  yourself  of 
it  to  the  fullest." 

Haslan   considered   this   true,   but   ob- 


vious— like  most  paternal  advice.  He 
meant  to  become  an  integral  part  of  Chi 
Omega,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
Hubbard  upon  the  fraternity  altar. 

College  life  never  seemed  so  attractive 
as  after  that  first  Christmas  vacation. 
Haslan  frequented  the  fraternity  rooms 
and  gave  his  time  freely  to  the  thirteen 
other  Freshmen  of  Chi  Omega.  He 
drifted  with  the  crowd  until  the  Febru- 
ary examinations,  when  he  had  leisure 
to  stop  and  think. 

He  realized  that,  if  Chi  Omega  was  to 
mean  anything  to  him,  he  must  make 
his  interests  and  those  of  his  fraternity 
brothers  the  same.  Of  course  living  in  a 
house  with  them  would  be  the  ideal  way, 
but,  until  the  house  was  built,  he  must 
seek  them  out  as  best  he  could.  He  re- 
called his  father's  advice.  The  responsi- 
bility was  on  him  rather  than  on  the  fra- 
ternity. 

Haslan  soon  found  that  the  upperclass- 
men,  though  cordial,  had  other  friends 
and  interests.  In  the  main,  their  fresh- 
man fraternity  brothers  were  acquaint- 
ances rather  than  friends.  He  must  look 
to  men  of  his  own  class  for  fellowship. 
Alost  of  them  had  already  found  a  place 
in  the  fraternity,  but  he  was  welcome  to 
their  company.  The  crowd  at  the  rooms 
was  jolly  and  had  unlimited  time  to 
waste.  Under  their  instruction,  Haslan 
mastered  all  forms  of  whist  and  made  a 
few  attempts  at  poker.  Cards  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  however,  and  after  the 
novelty  was  dissipated,  he  gave  them  up. 
He  noticed  that  fast  friendships  were  not 
formed  over  a  card  table.  Then  he  went 
on  several  trips  with  his  fraternity 
brothers,  but  always  with  a  crowd.  In 
fact,  Chi  Omega,  having  an  abundance  of 
Freshmen,  usually  travelled  in  numbers. 
As  the  scenery  of  the  Lebanon  road  soon 
palled  on  Haslan,  and  these  journeys  did 
not  bring  him  any  closer  to  the  men,  he 
abandoned  them  also.  Acquaintances 
thrive  in  large  groups,  but  never  friend- 
ships. 

But  while  this  opportunity  for  making 
friendships  was  slipping  from  him,  he 
was  gaining  in  other  directions.     After 
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chinning  season,  the  Hanoverian  winter 
had  destroyed  all  social  barriers  in  the 
dormitory.  Haslan  no  longer  avoided 
the  men;  the  lack  of  outside  activities 
drew  them  to  him.  They  dropped  into 
his  room  as  freely  as  he  did  into  theirs. 
If  they  had  anything  on  their  minds, 
they  talked;  otherwise  they  loafed  and 
he  studied.  Nobody  disturbed  himself  • 
on  account  of  anyone  else,  ''Go  as  you 
please"  was  their  motto.  It  did  not  matter 
if  Jim  Duncan  was  preparing  for  bed, 
visitors  were  welcome  to  sprawl  on  his 
couch  and  pass  the  time  of  day — or 
night — until  he  was  ready  to  turn  out  his 
light,  when  they  departed. 

As  the  weather  improved,  Haslan  de- 
veloped the  habit -of  taking  walks  long 
or  short  at  all  hours  with  a  variety  of 
men.  The  Bema  on  a  moonlight  even- 
ing is  most  conducive  to  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  your  own  and  your  com- 
panion's innermost  thoughts,  while  the 
Tower  at  five  in  the  morning  is  not  a  bad 
place  to  study  Horace  with  a  friend. 
Hubbard  participated  in  many  of  these 
expeditions,  largely  because  he  was  us- 
ually accessible  and  willing  to  attempt 
anything  from  a  Norwich  theatrical  pro- 
duction to  a  vain  search  for  New  Bos- 
ton. Haslan  did  not  miss  Chi  Omega's 
company.  To  be  sure,  the  meeting  on 
Wednesday  was  a  pleasant  occasion,  but 
so  were  the  other  evenings  of  the  week. 
Most  of  the  fraternity  Freshmen  had 
formed  their  attachments  within  its 
bounds ;  he  had  found  his  elsewhere ;  all 
were  satisfied. 


It  was  a  balmy  night  in  June.  Haslan 
and  Hubbard  were  lying  on  the  springy 
needles  of  the  pine  grove  beyond  the 
golf  links  and  listening  idly  to  the  soft 
murmurs  of  the  river  and  the  infrequent 
splash  of  canoe  paddles.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment when  much  is  thought  but  little 
said. 

Voices  beneath  them  on  the  river  broke 
the  silence.  A  single  sentence  sounded 
clearly  across  the  water. 

'T  admit  that,  socially,  we  were  stung 
on  one  or  two  of  our  legacies,  but  you 
will  admit  that  they  paid  us  in  other  re- 
spects. The  deed  to  our  house  was  signed 
today." 

Haslan  rejoiced  that  the  darkness  con- 
cealed his  features.  The  voice  sounded 
familiar,  and  he  felt  certain  that  it  was 
Gilbert's.  So  he  did  not  fit  into  Chi 
Omega.  And  yet,  that  was  no  longer  of 
much  importance. 

Some  moments  later  Hubbard  turned 
towards  him.  ''You  didn't  sign  for  a 
room,  did  you,  old  man?" 

"No,  my  choice  was  so  poor  that  I  de- 
cided to  take  chances  in  the  fall." 

"My  kid  brother  can't  get  into  college 
this  year.  Would  you  care  to  take  the 
other  half  of  our  room — you  know,  that 
corner  one  in  Sanborn?" 

Haslan  thought  a  moment  of  the  un- 
natural fellowship  he  should  enjoy  at  the 
Chi  Omega  house,  and  then  of  the  spon- 
taneous friendship  of  the  dormitory. 

"Yes,  I'd  be  glad  to.  Can  you  fix  it 
all  right  with  the  office?" 


A    GERMAN    REVIEW    OF    RICHARD    HOYEY 


By  Eugene  F.   Clark  '01 
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Although  Dartmouth  is  justly  famed 
for  its  jurists  and  men  of  public  affairs, 
and  for  its  writers  on  these  subjects,  it 
has  not  been  so  noted  for  its  production 
of  writers  on  purely  literary  themes,  and 
still  less  for  its  poetical  output.  For  this 
reason,  appreciation  of  the  verse  of  Rich- 
ard Hovey  '85,  one  of  its  younger  alum- 
ni, reviewed  most  favorably  in  a  German 
periodical  of  high  standing  for  literary 
criticism,  and  the  realization  that  this 
man's  work  is  known  and  admired  even 
outside  of  his  own  land,  is  to  us 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  In  Das 
Literarische  Echo  of  June  1,  1909,  Rich- 
ard Hovey  is  treated  as  the  leading  expo- 
nent of  modern  American  poetic  achieve- 
ment. The  review  is  highly  sympathetic, 
remarkably  so,  indeed,  for  one  dealing 
with  a  work  in  a  foreign  language  and 
writing  for  foreigners. 

The  impression  created  on  the  re- 
viewer by  the  ''Songs  from  Vagabondia" 
written  in  collaboration  with  Bliss  Car- 
man, was  of  a  free  and  original  spirit, 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  in  Ameri- 
can poetry  since  Walt  Whitman.  Here 
was  shown  "a  faith  in  life  rare  for  that 
period  and  a  joy  in  earthly  existence 
expressed  in  natural  rhythm  and  in  a 
language  of  surprising  freshness  and 
spontaneity.  The  'Songs  from  Vagabon- 
dia'  were  the  Credo  of  a  young  America, 
which,  untroublea  by  classical  and  other 
models,  or  by  that  success  which  is  the 
round  toward  'fame',  had  hewn  its  own 
way,  and  silently  matured  to  artistic  in- 
dividuality." But  the  separate  author- 
ship was  easy  to  distinguish.  From  Car- 
man came  the  elegiac  and  idyllic  moods, 
Hovey  was  the  bard  of  life,  tlie  ponderer 
on  the  fate  of  man. 

The  germ  of  Hovey's  later  masterpiece 

-the  dramatic  series  based  on  the  Ar- 


thurian legends — must  have  been  with 
him  early.  Our  reviewer  traces  it  to  his 
student  days  when  ne  turned  from  the- 
ology to  philosophy,  and  it  must  have 
been  in  mind  at  that  time  when,  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  he  read  be- 
fore Emerson's  "School  of  Philosophy," 
a  paper  on  Goethe's  and  Marlowe's 
Faust.  The  role  which  he  ascribed  to 
evil  in  the  world  excited  some  remark. 
Illustrative  of  this  and  to  show  the  excel- 
lent spirit  and  workmanship  of  the  trans- 
lator, this  verse  is  inserted : 

"Es  rent  mich  meiner  Siinden  nimmermehr. 
Sie  vvurden  oft  zum  Heil  mir ;  ohne  sie 
War  ich  in    meines  Kinderglaiibens  Tal 
Im       Schlummertraum      geblieben ;      Wolfeii 

gleich 
Erweckten  sie  aus  unnverdienter  Rast 
Und  trieben  schaffend  mich  den  Hiigel  an, 
Vor  dessen  Gipfel  meine  Augen  nun 
Im  Frieden  auf  ein  friedlich  Weltall  schaun 
Die  Siinden,  Lieb,  sind  Gottes  Sturmgewolk, 
Die  einen  Augenblick  die  Sonne  decken 
Und     dann     dem     Felde     reiche     Frucht 

entlocken." 

Having  chosen  as  his  subject  the  old 
Arthurian  legends  of  love,  it  was  but  nat- 
ural that  Hovey  should  put  his  own  indi- 
viduality into  them  and  mould  the  human 
problems  therein  in  the  light  of  his  own 
modern  ideas.  So  we  find  him  extending 
the  conflict  with  law  into  which  Launce- 
lot  and  Guinevere  came  through  their 
sinful  love  to  the  eternal  problem  of  the 
relations  between  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety. 

"Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
critics  at  the  boldness  of  the  young- 
American,  to  dare  attempt  a  theme  on 
which  it  was  supposed  that  Tennyson 
had  spoken  the  last  word.  Greater  still 
was  their  astonishment  to  learn  that 
heedless  of  the  example  of  Tennyson  and 
Morris,  he  had  composed  a  poem  which 
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in  its  interpretation  of  the  problem  as 
well  as  of  the  character  of  the  legend, 
differed  materially  from  the  former,  and 
yet  was  so  artistic  in  structure  and  so 
rich  in  ideas  and  literary  beauty  that  it 
could  well  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  the  two  older  masters.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, Hovey  did  not  lack  warm  recogni- 
tion, and  Hamilton  Aide  and  William 
Sharp  were  among  the  first  to  greet  him 
as  one  who  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  future." 

The  first  trilogy  comprising  ''The 
Quest  of  Merlin,"  "The  Marriage  of 
Guinevere,"  and  ''The  Birth  of  Gala- 
had," are  depicted  as  illustrating  the  con- 
flict which  is  caused  by  the  revolt  of  the 
individual  against  law.  The  second 
trilogy  which  was  to  show  the  strug- 
gle of  the  individual  for  freedom  saw 
only  one  of  its  dramas  "Taliesin,"  com- 
pleted. "Here  his  faith  in  life,  his  joy 
in  existence  reached  its  greatest  height 
of  poetic  expression.  The  work  is  an  in- 
spired paean  of  art  and  life  whose  close 
connection  he  revealed  from  all  sides. 
He  sees  fulfilment  not  in  the  withdrawal 
from  life,  not  in  the  renunciation  of  joy, 
but  in  life  itself  and  in  the  use  of  all  his 
powers." 

The  third  trilogy  was  to  be  intro- 
duced by  "Fata  Morgana."  If  the  first 
was  philosophical,  and  the  second  aes- 
thetic, the  third  was  to  be  ethical  in 
content.  "The  solution  of  the  conflict 
between  the  individual  and  society  had 


been  impossible  in  the  past :  it  was  equal- 
ly so  in  the  present.  But  somewhere  and 
somehow  there  must  develop  out  of  the 
discord,  the  harmony  of  pure  peace : 
somewhere  there  must  be  a  world  in 
which  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
individual  are  made  important  requisites 
of  society.  So  Hovey  intended  to  put 
the  end  of  his  poem  in  a  kingdom  be- 
yond space  and  time,  in  the  fabulous 
Avalon." 

The  power  that  was  visible  to  the 
world  in  this  torso  is  evidenced  by  a  let- 
ter from  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  dra- 
matist, to  Hovey's  widow :  "I  saw  you 
both  only  for  a  moment  many  years  ago. 
I  did  not  know  at  that  time  of  Richard 
Hovey's  genius,  but  I  must  have  had  a 
suspicion  of  it.  For  whenever  I  thought 
of  that  day,  I  always  saw  his  figure  as 
clearly,  as  lifelike  before  me,  as  if  some- 
one had  said  to  me  in  that  moment: 
'Open  your  eyes,  you  will  see  him  only 
once,  and  he  is  one  of  the  three  great 
poets  of  your  generation.'  I  know  no 
other  man  who  lives  so  deeply  and  so 
completely  in  my  memory." 

This  is  but  a  brief  review  of  another 
nation's  feeling  for  our  Dartmouth  poet, 
but  it  is  well  summed  up  in  the  critic's 
parting  tribute :  "In  our  time,  so  poor 
in  strictly  poetic  dramas,  Hovey's  poetry 
is  an  exceedingly  remarkable  appearance, 
and  in  American  literature  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  present-day  poetic  produc- 
tions." 


I 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


OUTING  CLUB  ORGANIZES 

On  January  10  sixty  men  met  to  or- 
ganize a  club  to  further  the  interest  in 
winter  sports. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  field  day  at 
which  contests  will  be  held  in  skiing, 
snow-shoeing,  and  ski  jumping.  A  ski 
jump  has  been  built  and  measures  taken 
to  secure  a  site  on  the  college  grant  for 
a  log  cabin  for  the  use  of  the  club. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
F.  H.  Harris  '11,  president;  W.  P. 
Greenwood  '11,  vice  president;  C.  S. 
Lyon  '10,  secretary-treasurer.  C.  W. 
Tobin  and  P.  Whitcomb  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee,  and  Professors 
Hull  and  Clark  were  elected  an  advisory 
committee. 

STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  CONVENTION 

Dartmouth  was  represented  at  the 
sixth  Student  Volunteer  Convention, 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  29 
— January  2. 

The  convention  was  held  at  Conven- 
tion Hall,  sessions  being  convened  each 
morning  and  evening.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  meetings,  conferences  were  held 
to  place  various  topics  before  the  dele- 
gates. Over  four  thousand  persons  were 
present  as  delegates,  coming  from  every 
part  of  the  country  and  Canada,  as  well 
as  from  Japan  and  China. 

The  Dartmouth  Christian  Association 
men  present  were:  Ross  '09,  Blake  '10, 
Meleney  '10,  Barstow  '11,  Backus  '11, 
Morrill  Tl,  Weld  T2,  and  Sweeting  '13. 


L 


REV.  HUGH  BLACK  IN  HANOVER 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  formerly  of  St. 
George's  United  Free  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh and  now  professor  of  practical 
theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
preached  in  Hanover,  January  16. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Janewav, 
minister    of    the    College    Church,   Mr 


Black  spoke  before  the  students  and  the 
college  community  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  again  on  Monday  evening.  Speaking 
particularly  to  the  undergraduates  on 
Sunday  evening,  he  took  as  his  subject, 
"Sons  of  the  Kingdom";  while  in  a  more 
general  address  Monday  night  he  spoke 
on  "Religion  and  the  Modern  Man.'" 
The  visit  of  Mr.  Black  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  all  who  heard  him,  at 
any  of  the  meetings,  were  given  much 
upon  which  to  reflect.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  men  of  the  College  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  the  greater  truths  pre- 
sented in  such  a  persuading  manner, 
backed  by  logic  as  keen. 


WATERWAYS  REPORT  BY  PROFESSOR 
DIXON 

A  comprehensive  report  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  government,  for  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Commission,  entitled 
"Traffic  History  of  the  Mississippi  River 
System."  This  is  edited  by  Prof.  F.  H. 
Dixon,  of  the  Economics  department 
and  embodies  a  part  of  his  researches 
during  recent  months  in  behalf  of  the 
Commission.  

SMOKERS 

On  January  8  the  second  smoker  of 
the  year  was  held  in  the  Commons,  Ar- 
thur K.  Peck  being  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  giving  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"The  Greatest  Canyon  in  the  World." 

President  Tobin  of  the  College  Club 
introduced  the  speaker,  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  personal  experiences  in  the  Col- 
orado canyon.  After  describing  the 
Arizona  desert  and  the  Indians  of  the 
region,  he  described  a  descent  into  the 
canyon.  His  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
many  beautiful  views. 

Victor's  Venetian  Band  gave  a  concert 
on  January  15.  The  program,  which  was 
excellently  rendered,  was  appreciated  by 
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a  large  audience.  The  concert  was  given 
in  Webster  Hall  and  was  attended  by 
many  townspeople. 

The  speaker  for  January  22,  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York,  was  un- 
able to  reach  Hanover,  and  as  a  result 
the  smoker  for  that  evening  was  can- 
celled. 

Arthur  D.  Hill. of  Boston,  Ex-District 
Attorney  for  Suffolk  County,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  on  January  29, 
and  spoke  effectively  upon  the  college 
man  in  citizenship. 

MUSICAL    CLUBS    GIVE    CONCERTS 

The  combined  glee  and  mandolin  clubs 
made  the  first  trip  of  the  year  during 
Christmas  vacation,  on  which  Albany, 
Troy,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Or- 
ange were  visited. 

The  trip  started  at  Albany,  where  a 
concert  was  given  on  January  3  under 
the  management  of  J.  H.  Randerson  ex- 
Tl.  In  the  afternoon  a  reception  was 
given  to  the  Dartmouth  men  at  Mr.  Ran- 
derson's  home.  In  the  evening  the  con- 
cert was  given  at  Centennial  Hall,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dance. 

On  January  6  a  concert  was  given  in 
New  York,  after  w^hich  the  clubs  were 
entertained  at  the  Dartmouth  Graduates 
Club.  The  next  night  a  concert  was  given 
in  Philadelphia,  which  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  the  alumni.  Orange, 
N.  J.,  was  next  visited,  where  a  concert 
was  given  in  the  Women's  Club  Hall,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dance  given  by  the  senior 
class  of  Orange  High  School. 


DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  dramatic  club  is  now  earnestly  at 
work  rehearsing  the  play  chosen  for  this 
year's  production,  ''The  Gold  Mine,"  by 
Brander  Matthews,  the  well-known  au- 
thor. 

A  professional  coach  has  been  secured 
and  daily  practice  will  be  held  until  the 
time  of  the  first  performance  by  the 
club. 

A  constitution  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  president  of  the  club,  C.  J.  Fay  '10, 
to   place    the    organization    upon   a   per- 


manent basis,  and  is  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Non-athletic  Committee. 
The  club  will  give  performances  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  February  18;  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  on  February  19;  and  in 
Portland,  Me.,  on  February  21.  Per- 
formances will  also  be  given  in  Boston  on 
February  22  and  23.  Prior  to  the  west- 
ern trip  in  March,  trips  will  be  made  to 
Wells  River  and  Middletown,  Vt.  Late 
in  the  spring  two  performances  will  be 
given  in  Hanover,  one  of  which  will  be 
during  Prom  Week. 

LITERARY  MAGAZINE 

The  January  number  of  the  Literary 
Magazine,  which  was  issued  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  is  not  up  to  the  stan- 
dard set  by  the  earlier  numbers. 

The  leading  article  of  the  month  is  a 
collection  of  verses  by  Richard  Hovey 
under  the  title,  'The  Undergraduate 
Verse  of  Richard  Hovey,"  and  prefaced 
by  an  excellent  drawing  of  Richard 
Hovey  bv  A.  C.  Gow  '10. 

"The  Misfit,"  by  J.  R.  Scotford  Tl  is 
one  of  the  best  stories  of  undergraduate 
life  which  has  ever  been  published  in 
Dartmouth.  It  is  a  story  of  the  rela- 
tions of  a  Freshman  to  his  fraternity, 
an  interesting  theme,  remarkablv  well 
told. 

A  second  story  by  the  same  author  is 
not  of  the  same  high  grade.  "Tom  Find- 
sey"  is  an  incoherent  account  of  the 
travels  of  the  title  hero. 

"Themes  in  Eleazar's  Day,"  is  a  pleas- 
ant, humorous  writing,  the  interest  of 
which  is  increased  by  its  excellent  pres- 
entation. 

Besides  the  verses  of  Richard  Hovey 
the  only  poetry  of  the  issue  is  a  ditty  by 
R.  G.  Reynolds  '10,  and  'The  i"lav,  bv 
J.  R.  Scotford  '11. 

HOCKEY   TEAM 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
hockey  team  played  a  series  of  games 
at  Boston.  Hampered  by  the  warm 
weather  and  poor  ice,  the  team  has  had 
but  little  practice  since  the  season 
opened,  and  showed  poor  form  as  a  re- 
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suit.  Although  the  games  were  hotly 
contested  the  team  was  not  the  formid- 
able opponent  it  was  last  year. 

Brae  Burn  Country  Club  was  the  first 
to  defeat  the  Green,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Foote,  a  former  Dart- 
mouth player.  The  score  was  4  to  1, 
Marston  making  the  only  goal  for  Dart- 
mouth. 

On  December  28  the  Crescent  /\inletic 
Club  won,  2  to  0.  Brae  Burn  was  again 
victorious  on  December  31,  Dartmouth 
losing  3  to  0.  M.  I.  T.  was  the  next 
team  to  be  victorious,  in  the  contest 
played  January  1  at  the  Brae  Burn  rink. 
The  contest  was  the  most  spirited  of  the 
series  and  was  well  played,  the  score  be- 
ing 1  to  0.  Both  forwards  played  a  fine 
game  and  both  teams  executed  some  fine 
passes.  Doe,  Marston,  and  Patten  ex- 
celled for  Dartmouth. 

Princeton  5 — Dartmouth  1 

In  a  poorly  played  game  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  rink,  New  York  City,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  Dartmouth  was  defeated  by 
Princeton  5  to  1. 

Throughout  the  entire  contest  the  play 
was  fast  and  rough,  but  although  the 
Dartmouth  players  showed  improvement 
from  practice  under  the  new  coach,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  brilliant 
rushes  of  the  Princeton  forwards. 

Summary : 


Princeton 


Dartmouth 


Angel,  f 
Sawyer,  f 
McKinney,  f 
Kay,  f 
Read,  cp 
Blair,  p 
Peacock,  g 


f,  Marston 

f,  Doe 

f,  Wells 

f,  S.  Eaton 

cp,  F.  Eaton 

p,  Patten 

g,  Norris 


Score — Princeton  5,  Dartmouth  1.  Goals — 
McKinney  3,  Read  1,  Kay  1,  S.  Eaton  1. 
Referee — W.  Russell.  Assistant  Referee — E. 
Dufresne,  Timers — C.  G.  McDermott,  George 
Harmon.     Time — ^20m.  halves. 


NEW    COACH    FOR    HOCKEY 

On  December  27  Tom  Hodge,  the 
newly  elected  hockey  coach,  joined  the 
team  on  its  holiday  trip  at  Boston. 


Hodge  is  a  master  of  the  Canadian 
game  and  has  been  a  player  on  the  Wan- 
derers and  All-Montreal  teams.  He 
played  two  seasons  with  the  Montreal 
Seniors,  after  which  he  founded  the 
Wanderers  with  Dick  Boone. 

He  will  revolutionize  the  game  as 
played  here,  and  will  introduce  more  of 
the  Canadian  style  of  play.  He  will  de- 
vote a  large  portion  of  the  time  to  per- 
fecting the  defensive  play,  and  since  he 
has  been  in  charge  the  team  has  shown 
marked  improvement  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game. 

FRESHMAN  HOCKEY 

The  candidates  for  the  freshman 
hockey  team  have  been  practicing  under 
the  coaching  of  J.  W.  Bates  TO,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  varsity  hockey  team.  Scrim- 
mages have  been  held  with  the  varsity, 
the  forwards  and  backs  of  each  team 
pairing  off. 

The  team  will  be  picked  after  the 
semester  examinations.  At  that  time  the 
manager  will  have  the  schedule  arranged. 

The  candidates  for  the  team  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Forwards — F.  R.  Cook,  D.  R.  Mason, 
G.  B.  Luhman,  J.  S.  Ferris,  A.  B.  Easton, 
and  F.  Blumenthal ;  goal — H.  A.  Taylor, 
and  H.  A.  Barends ;  coverpoint — L.  G. 
Bigelow,  and  point — C.  S.  Stone. 

TRACK 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  mass  meeting 
was  held  Thursday,  January  14,  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  coming  track  sea- 
son. Coach  Hillman  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, acting  in  his  new  capacity  as  track 
coach  for  the  first  time. 

Dartmouth  has  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  to  run 
against  Tech  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games  on 
February  12.  Although  invitations  have 
been  received  from  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Association,  Tenth  Regiment  of 
New  York,  Georgetown,  and  Columbia, 
to  enter  a  relay  team  in  their  meets,  none 
of  the  invitations  as  yet  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 
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Practice  has  been  held  each  day  since 
the  mass  meeting.  The  trials  for  the  re- 
lay team  will  be  announced  soon  after  the 
semester  examinations. 

Among  the  candidates  that  have  re- 
ported to  Coach  Hillman  are : 

1910_Captain  Palmer,  D.  F.  Palmer, 

C.  E.  Baxter,  M.  L.  Holmes,  L.  C.  Bull, 

D.  O.  Scott,  C.  W.  Tobin,  R.  S.  Mere- 
dith, T.  Smith,  N.  A.  Sherman,  J. 
Spokesfield,  B.  C.  Miller,  and  H.  P.  Jack- 
son. 

1911— L.  P.  Hall,  H.  B.  Seaver,  R.  H. 
Sanderson,  C.  E.  Locke,  O.  E.  Holdman, 
H.  S.  Trask,  R.  E.  Palmer,  J.  W.  Noyes, 
D.  Hoffman,  C.  E.  Parsons,  C.  A.  Jen- 
kins, J.  Marks,  C.  Duffie,  C.  H.  McLain, 
and  R.  B.  Patterson. 

1912— J.  L.  O'Neil,  W.  Jones,  P.  L. 
Noyes,  C.  E.  Francis,  B.  Stoughton,  R. 
L.  Steinert,  R.  C.  Smith,  H.  W.  Brown, 
A.  S.  Haver,  H.  E.  Trapp,  L.  W.  Miller, 
J.  R.  Park,  and  J.  A.  Stein. 


BASKETBALL 

Dartmouth  31 — Tech  17 

In  a  contest  marked  by  rough  work 
and  loose  play,  Dartmouth  won  its  first 
basketball  contest  of  the  year  by  defeat- 
ing Tech,  31-17. 

The  whole  contest  was  a  mixture  of 
rough  plays  and  fouls,  with  momentary 
flashes  of  brilliancy  at  intervals.  The 
Green  was  the  chief  offender  in  fouling, 
twenty  out  of  thirty  illegal  plays  being 
called  against  it,  thirteen  of  which  Tech 
turned  into  scores. 

The  work  of  the  Dartmouth  team,  as 
a  whole,  was  encouraging  for  the  first 
game,  and  seemed  to  foretell  a  successful 
season.  The  new  men  showed  good  form 
and  the  regulars  maintained  their  high 
reputation  of  last  season.  Mensel  and 
Hoban,  last  year's  freshman  backs,  gave 
a  fine  exhibition  of  guarding,  their  man 
getting  but  one  goal. 

Jones  played  an  excellent  game  at  cen- 
ter and  Hart  at  forward,  while  Brady, 
Mullen,  and  Dingle  played  their  usual 
speedy  game,  the  former  being  the  star  of 
the  contest. 

Although  they  passed  the  ball  well,  the 


Tech  players  were  weak  on  shooting,  se- 
curing only  two  baskets  from  the  floor. 
The  features  of  the  game^were  the  scor- 
ing of  Brady  and  the  throwing  of  eleven 
out  of  twelve  fouls  by  Captain  Parker  in 
the  second  half. 

The  first  half  ended  17-4  in  Dart- 
mouth's favor.  Between  the  halves  the 
freshmen  defeated  the  varsity  scrubs, 
22-16. 

Summary : 


Dartmouth 


M.  I.  T. 


Brady,   (Capt),  If 
Mullen,  Hart,  rf 
Gibson,  Jones,  c 
Mensel,  Hoban,  lb 
Dingle,  rb 


rb,  Crocker 

lb,  Bennis,  Darling 

c,  Parker,  (Capt.) 

rf,  Hargraves 

If,  Johnson 


Goals  from  the  field — Brady  6,  Mullen  2, 
Jones  2,  Hart,  Mensel,  Dingle,  Parker,  Har- 
graves. From  fouls — Brady  5,  Parker  12, 
Johnson.  Halves — 20  min.  Referee — Hardy 
of  Gushing. 

Dartmouth    ?>2 — Cornell    11 

In  a  remarkably  well  played  game, 
which  was  marked  by  the  absence  of 
rough  play,  Dartmouth  defeated  the  Cor- 
nell five  on  January  15.  The  game  was  a 
decided  change  from  the  rough  work  of 
the  Tech  game,  Dartmouth  giving  the  vis- 
itors but  six  free  trials,  while  Cornell 
allowed  but  one  foul. 

The  first  half  ended  10-8  with  the 
Green  leading.  Dartmouth  showed  a  re- 
versal of  form  from  the  previous  game, 
which  was  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
passing  was  swift  and  accurate  and  the 
shooting  was  unusually  steady.  In  team 
work  the  Green  was  vastly  superior  to 
the  opponents.  Mullen  excelled  for 
Dartmouth,  although  Dingle,  Mensel, 
and  Gibson  played  consistently.  Crosby 
and  Heath  were  the  stars  for  Cornell. 

The  second  half  was  a  runaway  for 
Dartmouth,  twenty-two  points  being 
scored  to  the  opponents'  three.  Dingle 
and  Gibson  exchanged  places,  Crosby 
thus  being  placed  opposite  the  Dart- 
mouth ex-captain.  Mullen  scored  four 
baskets,  while  Mensel,  Dingle,  and  Gib- 
son each  secured  two  in  this  period.  Bra- 
dy made  a  brilliant  shot  from  the  center 
of   the   floor.      Heath   secured   Cornell's 
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single  basket,  while  Crosby  scored  on  a 
foul. 

Summary : 


Dartmouth 


Cornell 


Mullen,  rf  lb,  Bennett,  Crosby 

Brady,  If  rb,  Heath,  Goodville 

Gibson,  Dingle,  c  c,  Crosby,  Elton 

Dingle,   Gibson,  Jones,  rb             If,  Blumeneur 

Mensel,  lb  rf,  Whinnery 

Score — Dartmouth  32,  Cornell  11.  Goals 
from  floor — Mullen  5,  Gibson  4,  Dingle  3, 
Brady  2,  Mensel  2,  Crosby  2,  Heath  2.  Goals 
from  fouls — Crosby  3.  Referee — Hardy  of 
Gushing.  Scorer — Bankart.  Timer — Keady. 
Time — 20m.  halves. 

Williams  23 — Dartmouth  21 
In  one  of  the  fastest  basketball  games 
ever  played  in  Hanover  Williams  was 
victorious  over  the  Green,  23-21.  Al- 
though the  play  was  fiercely  contested 
throughout  the  whole  game,  the  contest 
was  noticeably  free  from  rough  playing. 
The  first  half  ended  17  to  0,  and 
Williams  apparently  had  the  contest  well 
in  hand.  Hoban,  a  heavier  man,  was 
substituted  for  Gibson  in  the  second  half, 
and  the  change  made  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  Dartmouth's  play.  Although 
Dartmouth  played  hard  to  overcome  the 


opponent's  lead,  two  additional  baskets 
by  Williams  was  too  great  a  handicap. 
Alensel,  a  sophomore,  played  a  great 
game  against  Lambie,  Williams'  cap- 
tain, and  Brady  scored  nine  of  Dart- 
mouth's eleven  points  in  the  second  half. 
Summary : 


Williams 


Dartmouth 


Lambie,    rf 
Lewis,    If 
Victor,    c. 
Templeton,  rb 
Wallace,  lb 


lb,    Mensel 

rb,    Gibson,    Hoban 

c.    Dingle 

If,  Brady 

rf,  Mullen 


Score — Williams  23,  Dartmouth  21.  Goals 
from  floor — Lambie  4,  Lewis  2,  Templeton  2, 
Victor,  Wallace,  Mullen  4,  Brady  3,  Mensel. 
Goals  from  fouls — Brady  5,  Templeton  3.  Ref- 
eree— Hyatt  of  Wesleyan.  Scorer  and  timer — 
Keady.     Time — 20m.  halves. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

On  January  14  Howe's  moving  pic- 
tures were  presented  at  Webster  Hall  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

Harry  L.  Hillman,  the  new  track 
coach,  arrived  in  Hanover  on  January 
11  with  Mrs.  Hillman,  and  is  living  at 
the  Inn. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


ALUMNI      ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    l8t;4 

President^  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 
Vice-Presidents^  < 

(    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 
Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Statistical  Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 
Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Executive  Committee: 

Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  [Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Committee  on  Alum,ni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED  IN  1864 

President,  James  B.  Reynolds, '90. 
Secretary,      Thomas  W.  Streeter,  '04, 
60  State   St. 

Annual  Reunion,  third    Wednesday 

in  January. 

NEW   YORK    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN   1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 
Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 

Annual    Dinner,   second  Tuesday  in 

December. 

CINCINNATI    association,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97,City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  Charles  H.  Treat,  '65. 
Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  William  T.  Abbott,  '90. 
Secretary,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07, 

Y.M.C.A.  Building,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Annual  Reunion  in  February. 

ST.  LOUIS   association,  FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  R.  M.  Funkhouser,  '71. 
Secretary,  Hamilton  Gibson,  '97, 

care  of  Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co. 
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NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN     1880 

President^  Charles  A.  Willard,  '77. 

Secretary,  Dennis  F,  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

pacific  coast  association, founded  in  1881 

President,  Frank  Morton,  '80. 
Secretary,  George  W.  Shaw,  '87, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Annual    Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 
1881 

President,  Elijah  M.  Topliff,  '52. 
Secretary,  Arthur  H.  Hale,  '86. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

CONCORD    (N.    H.)    association,   FOUNDED     IN 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Wood  worth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

western         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  William  H.  Brooks,  '76. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Hathaway,  '07, 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 
Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rudand. 
Annual    Reunion   in  November. 

"  THE  great  divide"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  Jarvis  Richards,  '75. 
Secretary,  Louis  D.  Fauteaux,  '04, 

Colorado  Telephone  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual  Reunion  at   Denver,    second 

Tuesday  in  January. 


DETROIT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1895 

Presidetit,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

ROCKY    mountain  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN 
1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 

"  OF   THE   PLAINS  "   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED  IN 
1898 

President,  Silas  H.  Burnham,  '74. 
Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95. 

446  Branders'  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  19OI 

President,  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95. 
Secretary,  Edward  C.  Farrington,  '08, 

684  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1902 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 
Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

IOWA    association,   FOUNDED   IN    1903 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1 01 5  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

southern  CALIFORNIA  ASS0CIATI0N,F0UNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

the  DARTMOUTH   CLUB   OF   BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 
Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St, 

Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the   University  Club,   270  Beacon   Street,  or 
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at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President,  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 

Vice  President,  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Secretary,  Arthur  T.  Soule, '08. 

Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE   DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN     PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon, '97, 

723  Liberty   Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 

the  rhode  island  dartmouth  association, 
founded  in  1907 

President^ . 

Secretary,    Edward  G.  Oarr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NORTHERN   OHIO, 
FOUNDED  IN  1907 

President,  John  O.  Hale,  '57. 

Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 

Bankers'  Surety  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 


the  dartmouth  club  of  oak  park,  ill., 
founded  in  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

the  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN   1909 

President,  James  D.  Horne,  '84. 
Secretary,  John  C.  Sanborn,  '^i, 

351  Essex  St. 

the   dartmouth   association   of   albany, 
n.  y.,  founded  in  1909 

Presiderit,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy, '03, 

100  State  St. 

association  of   the  state    of    WASHINGTON 

President,  William  F.  Geiger,  '92. 
Secr-etary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

218  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

medical   school   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN 

1886 

President,  Ralph  E.  Gallinger,  M.D., '97. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at   Concord,   N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the   New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   SOCIETY  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '89. 

Secretary,  Leslie  B.  Farr,  '03. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    SECRETARIES,    FOUNDED    IN 
1905 

President,  Charles  C.  Merrill,  '94. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 
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CLASS  SECRETARIES 

'45  James  W.   Rollins,   Esq.,  27   School   St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'46  Dr.     J.     Whitney     Barstow,     Gramerc> 
Park,  New  York  City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford  St.. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.     Benjamin     A.     Kimball,     Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.    R.    Bond,    Esq.,    Century    Bldg.,   412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  W'alnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Grafton,  Mass. 

'59  Dr.    Edward    Cowles,  419   Boylston    St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.    Arthur    Little,    6    Melville    Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Esq.,  1750  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'63  Mr.  M.  C  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.    John    C.    Webster,    6117    Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.      Henry      Whittemore,      State      St., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

'67  Prof.      Horace      Goodhue,      Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.     Charles    F.     Emerson,    Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'70  Hon.   John   H.   Hardy,  Arlington,   Mass. 

'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'72  Prof.    Albert    E.    Frost,    Winthrop    St , 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'73  Rev.   S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'74  Dr.    Charles   E.    Quimby,   44  West   36t)i 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

11  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'78  Mr.    William    D.    Parkinson,    Waltham, 
Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.    Dana    M.    Dustan,    340    Main     St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


'81  Rev.  Myron  W^  Adams,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel. 
New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  Hartford.  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  :Boston, 
Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Frank  I.  Weston,  New  Faneuil  Hall 
Market,  Boston,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  27  School  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq.,  Boston  University, 
11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Island  Pond,  Vt 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New  Wes- 
ton, Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St.,  Ash- 
mont,  Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,  Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'07  Mr.  Thacher  W.  Worthen,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Terrace. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NORTH- 
ERN OHIO 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  Club 
of  Northern  Ohio  was  held  at  the  Union  Club 
on  January  4.  The  enthusiasm  was  strong  and 
a  party  of  thirty-six,  including  undergraduates 
who  were  present,  sat  down  to  the  banquet. 
The  presence  of  the  President  of  the  College 
gave  a  zest  to  the  occasion,  and  in  all  ways  the 
meeting  was  very  successful.  The  speech  of 
the  President  commanded  the  close  attention 
of  the  gathering,  and  the  undergraduates  with 
their  songs  added  enthusiasm  to  the  meeting. 

On  the  day  following  the  meeting  President 
Nichols  visited  several  of  the  high  schools  that 
had  asked  for  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him. 
A  lunch  in  his  honor  was  given  by  Mr.  Perkins, 
at  which  President  Thwing,  President  Howe, 
and  Judge  Hale  were  present,  as  also  Mr. 
Aborn,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Dartmouth 
Club. 

The  visit  of  the  President  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
felt  their  interest  in  the  College  enlivened. 

Walter  G.  Kennedy,  Secretary 


NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION 
Many  Dartmouth  yells  and  songs  resounded 
through  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Radisson, 
Minneapolis,  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual  re- 
union and  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Northwest  on  January  10.  Seventy- 
four  Dartmouth  men  were  present  at  the  din- 
ner. The  Dartmouth  green,  interspersed  with 
numerous  flags  and  pennants,  decorated  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  small 
"D"  adorned  the  coat  of  every  one  present. 
At  the  banquet  table  the  men  were  seated  ac- 
cording to  classes,  ranging  from  Judge  Allen 
P.   Weld  '59  to  undergraduate  students. 

James  T.  Gerould  '95,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  was  toastmaster,  and  in- 
troduced the  following  speakers :  John  H. 
Niles  '80,  president  of  the  Association,  who 
related  the  events  of  the  past  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dartmouth  spirit  of  tne  North- 
west; Judge  Allen  P.  Weld  '59,  who  spoke 
about  'The  Old  Boys";  Rev.  Dr.  Harry  P. 
Dewey  (honorary  D.D.  in  '98),  who  delivered 
"Greetings  from  Williams  College" ;  James 
A.  Vaughn  '05,  on  "Athletics,"  and  President 
Ernest  F.  Nichols  on  "Dartmouth  College." 


A  congratulatory  message  was  telegraphed 
to  Doctor  Tucker.  Levi  M.  Stewart  '53,  the 
oldest  living  alumnus  in  the  Northwest,  was 
also  the  recipient  of  a  message  of  greeting 
and  congratulation,  though  owing  to  illness  he 
was  unable  to  attend  the  reunion. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi 
dent,  Judge  Charles  A.  Willard  '11  \  vice- 
presidents,  Warren  Upham  '71,  Amos  W.  Ab- 
bott '63,  Rev.  Parley  P.  Womer ;  secretary, 
Dennis  F.  Lyons  '02;  treasurer,  James  A. 
Vaughan  '05  ;  executive  committee,  Bruce  \A \ 
Sanborn  '04,  Albert  P.  Warren  '74,  George  1^'. 
Hilton  '97. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PLAINS 

The  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Plains  held  the  most  enthusiastic  and  enjoyable 
meeting  of  its  history  upon  the  evening  of 
January  12,  1910,  when  the  Association  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  President  Nichols. 

There  were  fourteen  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation present  and  two  guests,  Supt.  W.  M. 
Davidson  and  Prin.  E.  U.  Graff. 

H.  W.  Pierpont,  1903,  was  first  called  upon 
by  the  toastmaster,  Dr.  C.  W.  Pollard,  1895,  to 
introduce  President  Nichols.  Mr.  Pierpont 
was  the  delegate  of  this  Association  sent  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  President  Nichols. 
He  gave  a  resume  of  the  ceremonies  at  Han- 
over, and  introduced  President  Nichols. 

President  Nichols'  address  was  upon  the 
position  of  the  college  of  today,  aud  was  deliv- 
ered in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  in  his 
hearers  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  satisfaction 
in  the  feeling  that  the  College  has  a  man  who 
is  going  to  carry  out  and  forward  the  start 
made  by  President  Tucker.  R.  L.  Cams,  1908, 
replied  to  the  President's  address.  President 
Nichols  was  then  called  upon  to  tell  of  the 
methods  used  in  governing  the  student  body, 
and  the  work  in  preventing  disease  at  the  Col- 
lege. Every  one  of  the  alumni  who  attended 
the  meeting  felt  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  met  the  President  and  to  have  heard  his 
address. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  S.  H. 
Burnham,  1874,  president ;  Samuel  Burns,  Jr., 
1899,  vice  president ;  and  C.  W.  Pollard,  1895; 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

C.  W.  Pollard,  Secretary 
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MEETING  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION 

There  were  so  many  distinguished  guests 
at  the  thirty-fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Alumni  Association  at  the  New  Will- 
lard  at  the  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Januar} 
24,  that  the  list  of  guests  had  the  appearance 
almiost  of  a  roster  of  the  great.  It  was  a 
unique,  pleasant,  and  notable  mixture  of  col- 
lege spirit  from  old  and  young  grads,  speeches 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Pres- 
ident Nichols,  newly  inaugurated  head  ot 
Dartmouth ;  Speaker  Cannon,  Ambassador 
Bryce  and  Ambassador  Jusserand,  all  inter- 
spersed with  snappy  college  cheers. 

President  Taft  made  a  jovial  college  dinner 
speech,  and  his  references  to  the  love  which 
Dartmouth  men  have  for  their  college  were 
received  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  by  the  alum- 
ni present.  This  speech  is  printed  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
The  President  came  to  the  dinner  in  time  for 
the  speeches,  and  whispered  to  John  Barrett, 
toastmaster,  that  he  wanted  to  listen  to  ''UnJe 
Joe"  and  one  or  two  others  so  that  he  could 
become  acquainted  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
occasion.  He  listened  attentively  to  Speaker 
Cannon  and  Ambassador  Jusserand,  and  was 
then  introduced,  while  a  typical  college  cheer 
leader  led  the  old  grads  in  a  roaring  Dart- 
mouth yell,  whch  ended  with  a  rousing  cheer 
for  the  chief  executive. 

The  opening  address  was  to  have  been  made 
by  James  B.  Reynolds,  but  unavoidable  tarifif 
business  kept  him  at  work  instead  of  at  play. 

In  his  place  Representative  Foster  spoke 
and  led  the  way  to  Ambassador  Bryce's  speech, 
in  which  the  popular  diplomat  jokingly  re- 
marked that  in  the  American  college  he  had 
found  the  fount  of  perpetual  youth.  Mr.  Bryce 
received  a  degree  from  Dartmouth  in  1901,  and 
made  several  references  to  the  feeling  01 
youthfulness  he  experienced  in  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  Naughty  One.  He  also  said 
that  England  has  nothing  to  correspond  with 
the  alumni  associations  of  America. 

He  spoke  of  the  college  men  who  had  been 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  predicted 
a  Dartmouth  man  as  some  future  President. 
He  said  he  favored  greater  pay  for  college 
professors  and  presidents,  and  paid  a  com- 
pliment to  Dartmouth,  and  to  all  the  old  line 
New  England  colleges. 


Ambassador  Jusserand  followed,  with  a 
speech  commenting  on  educational  affairs  in 
America,  and  paid  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  American  college. 

Speaker  Cannon  started  his  remarks  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  all  for  the  small 
college  and  for  the  state  university  supported 
by  the  people. 

"Folks  go  to  the  big  schools,  sometimes  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashionable  thing  to  do,  but  the 
foundation  of  our  education  is  the  commo:i 
school." 

He  drew  contrasts  and  parallels  in  which 
college-bred  men  and  men  of  Lincoln's  type 
were  used  as  examples.  He  ended  his  speech 
by  saying : 

"Long  live  Dartmouth  and  every  other  small 
college,  and  if  there's  any  more  strength  left  in 
me,  I  say  let  every  other  university  prosper." 

President  Nichols'  speech  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  the  assembly 
which  had  come  to  greet  him. 

He  spoke  at  length  on  the  vocational  educa- 
tion which  the  new  era  is  making  possible 
and  important.  He  drew  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  curriculum  and  the  old 
style  course  in  the  classics.  His  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  athletics  and  other  similar  college 
activities  were  listened  to  attentively.  He 
gave  the  impress  of  being  very  liberal  in  his 
views  toward  the  college  athlete,  the  college 
glee  club,  the  college  paper,  and  the  college 
boy  and  his  pranks — but  he  warned  all  of  those 
who  would  advise  boys  to  go  to  Dartmouth 
that  the  balance  of  things  would  have  to  con- 
tain more  study  than  athletics. 

Representative  McCall  made  the  closing  ad- 
dress, and  he  put  in  a  plea  for  the  classical 
course  as  it  exists  in  the  colleges  today. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  aside  from  Pres- 
ident Nichols,  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  James  Bryce,  British  Ambas- 
sador; J.  J.  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador; 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House ;  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  John  Barr-ett,  Joa- 
quin B.  Calvo,  minister  from  Costa  Rica;  Sen- 
ator Carroll  S.  Page,  Vermont ;  D.  J.  Foster, 
Vermont ;  John  W.  Weeks,  Massachusetts ; 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Ohio  ;  Eben  W.  Martin, 
South  Dakota ;  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Philip  P.  Campbell,  Kansas ;  M.  M. 
Parker,  A.  Maurice  Lowe,  Ernest  G.  Walker, 
Clifford    S.    Walton,    Charles    Henry    Butler, 
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Pennsylvania;  F.  J.  Yanes,  Ira  E.  Bennett, 
Prof.  George  E.  Lawson,  former  Senator  Wil- 
liam E.  Chandler,  New  Hampshire ;  Judge  W. 
P.  Stafford,  William  C.  Strong,  S.  R.  Bond, 
H.  M.  Baker,  Senator  Henry  E.  Burnham, 
James  W.  Cheney,  Lucian  S.  Tilton,  Dr.  F. 
Fremont-Smith,  Wendell  W.  Mischler,  Rep- 
resentative S.  W.  McCall,  Lucius  E.  Varney, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Edward  F.  Ruggles,  Frank 
Plumley,  Capt.  Robert  H.  Rolfe,  W.  B.  Rotcli. 
E.  J.  Smith,  Hermon  H.  Hill,  Robert  I.  Lyon, 
A.  P.  Tibbetts,  W.  H.  Woodman,  Representa- 
tive F.  D.  Currier  (N.  H.),  Henry  Calvin 
Crane,  Philip  Walker,  George  Walker,  Arthur 
S.  Browne,  E.  G.  Kimball,  A.  P.  Greeley,  Wal- 
ter B.  Patterson,  W.  E.  Burleigh,  W.  S.  Ham- 
mond, Fred  C.  Heilge,  D.  M.  Hildreth,  A.  A. 
Fisher,  Henry  P.  Blair,  W.  R.  Vance,  Charles 
D.  Drayton,  J.  C.  Flagg,  R.  K.  Tyler,  David 
G.  Fairchild,  Daniel  B.  Ruggles,  Dr.  Eugene 
J.  Grow,  W.  J.  WaUis,  Dr.  Willard  S.  Small, 
Benjamin  F.  Adams,  Henry  E.  Davis,  Maurice 
H.  Avery,  Ralph  W.  Neal,  Harold  E.  Smith, 
Carroll  Paul,  Harold  D.  King,  O.  A.  Mechlin, 
Charles  A.  Webb,  and  Dr.  Edward  H.  Egbert. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  Association  of  Chicago  was  held  Jan- 
uary 26,  at  the  new  University  Club.  Eighty- 
seven  were  present.  The  guests  of  the  even- 
ing were  President  Ernest  Fox  Nichols  and 
Prof.  Edwin  J.  Bartlett  72.  No  more  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  banquet  was  ever  held  by 
this  Association.  Good  cheer,  jollity,  socia- 
bility, and  good  fellowship  were  very  much 
in  evidence.  A  large  number  of  the  grad- 
uates present  were  members  of  various  glee 
clubs  in  College,  and  several  leaders  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  being  fine  pianists.  As  a 
result  of  this  there  was  an  abundance  of 
stirring  music  and  songs.  Never  has  there 
been  such  a  fine  lot  of  singing  at  these  gath- 
erings. The  tribute  paid  to  the  beloved  Doc- 
tor Tucker  at  the  mention  of  his  name  was 
worth  going  many  hundred  miles  to  hear. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  college  presi- 
dent could  have  had  any  more  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  greeting  than  was  accorded  to 
President  Nichols.  The  cheering  was  so  long 
and  spontaneous  that  the  President  finally 
had  to  ask  those  present  to  desist.     The  Pres- 


ident acted  as  if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  him- 
self, and  those  present  were  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  fine  impression  he  left  with  us. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were:  President,  W.  T.  Abbott  '90;  first 
vice-president,  Walter  V.  Hayt  78;  second 
vice-president,  Ozora  S.  Davis  '89 ;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Geo.  E.  Liscomb  '07  ;  executive 
committee,  Robert  L.  Burnap  '94,  chairman, 
Walter  T.  Sumner  '98,  John  C.  Redington  '00, 
Jonas  Hutchinson  '05,  Everett  T.  Marsh  '08; 
chorister,  Morton  Hull  '09.  The  gathering 
was  presided  over  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Bartlett  '82, 
the  president  of  the  association.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  reviewed  the  administrations  of  Pres- 
ident Tucker,  Bartlett,  Smith,  and  Lord,  and 
referred  to  the  alumni  present  who  graduated 
under  these  administrators.  He  then  paid  a 
very  glowing  tribute  to  Eleazar  Wheelock,  the 
first  president  and  founder  of  the  College,  re- 
ferring to  his  work  as  an  instructor,  and  es- 
pecially to  his  missionary  services.  President 
Nichols  replied  to  the  toast,  "The  Recent  Evo- 
lution of  the  College  and   Its   Present  Aim." 

Charles  R.  Webster  '82,  as  toastmaster  of 
the  evening,  was  at  his  best,  and  served  to 
liven  up  the  proceedings  in  his  usual  inter- 
esting manner.  In  introducing  the  next 
speaker,  he  opened  up  a  scene  in  college  life 
heretofore  unknown  outside  of  the  class  and 
the   professor   of   chemistry. 

Prof.  Edwin  J.  Bartlett  '72  replied  to  "Dart- 
mouth— Old  and  New."  As  he  rose  to  reply, 
the  following,  which  had  been  supplied  to  all 
present,  was  given  with  a  great  deal  of  zest 
and  glee.  The  professor  acted  as  if  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  it : 

"According  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which 
emanated  from  the  lips  of  our  revered  instruc- 
tor and  honored  professor,  Gabriel  Campbell, 
'Instinct  is  the  subconscious  apatency  of  an 
organ  for  an  activity,'  and  to  this  end  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  Dartmouth  'instinct'  that 
guided  the  majority  of  us  to  choose  the  inter- 
esting (?)  and  instructive  (!!!)  courses  un- 
der 'Bubby'  Bartlett.  While  we  have  un- 
doubtedly forgotten  how  many  atoms  make  a 
molecule,  we  can  never  forget  Professor  Bart- 
lett's  earnest  efforts  in  our  behalf  when  both 
he  and  we  were  gazing  wistfully  out  of  the 
windows  of  Culver  Hall  at  the  football  team 
and  'Prexy's  Garden.'  " 
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Tune — bolomon  Levi. 
"Oh,  the  boys  all  call  me  Bubby, 
The  faculty  Edwin  J., 
ril  take  you  down  to  Culver 
And  I'll  flunk  you  all  so  gay. 
I'll  give  you  examinations, 
And  I  tell  you  they'll  be  tall, 
For  all  the  boys  they  flunk  with  Bub 
Way  down  in  Culver  Hall. 

Chorus 
'"Oh,  Bubby  Bartlett,  tra  la  la  lala  lala, 
Yes,  Bubby  Bartlett,  tra  la  la  lala  lala. 

"Oh,  the  boys  all  call  me  Bubby. 
The  faculty  Edwin  J., 
ril  take  you  down  to  Culver 
.And  I'll  flunk  you  all  so  gay. 
I'll  give  you  examinations, 
And  I  tell  you  they'll  be  tall, 
For  all  the  boys  they  flunk  with  Bub 
Way  down  in  Culver  Hall." 

He  defended  football  and  college  athletics 
in  the  face  of  the  death  record  of  the  last 
season.  He  also  gave  some  descriptions  of 
the  scenes  in  Hanover  and  changes  taking 
place  there,  referring  especially  to  the  pleas- 
ure all  in  Hanover  have  in  having  Doctor 
Tucker  present  with  them  in  the  community ; 
the  morning  scene  of  the  students  going  to 
Chapel ;  Doctor  Leeds  occasionally  officiating 
in  the  College  Church ;  the  construction  of 
the  new  Gymnasium ;  the  love  of  faculty  and 
students  for  Professor  Wells. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the 
new  president  of  the  Association,  W.  T.  Ab- 
bott '90.  His  speech  was  a  very  brilliant  and 
witty  impromptu  aft'air.  His  references  to 
scenes  and  changes  in  College,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic loyalty  of  the  alumni  for  their  alma 
mater  produced  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  pre- 
dictions that  the  coming  year  will  be  one  of 
great  pleasure  under  his  efficient  administra- 
tion. 

The  oldest  graduate  present  was  Dr. 
Charles  Caverno  '54.  E.  C.  Crawford  '74,  who 
was  present,  has  attended  every  annual  gath- 
ering of  the  Association  since  its  organization, 
and  Dr.  John  C.  Webster  '64,  who  was  also 
present,  has  attended  every  gathering  but  one, 
and  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being 
present  at  that  time. 


Among  those  present  were  the  following : 
C.  Caverno  '54,  E.  D.  Redington  '61,  I.  N. 
Dan  forth  '62,  J.  C.  Webster  '64,  E.  J.  Bartlett 
'72,  A.  W.  Emery  '7Z,  G.  D.  Holton  '73,  F.  O. 
Baldwin  '74,  E.  C.  Crawford  1%  E.  L.  Morse 
'74,  W.  H.  Pratt  '74,  W.  H.  Gardiner  '76,  W. 
R.  Patterson  '76,  W.  V.  Hayt  '78,  G.  H.  Rock- 
wood  '79,  W.  A  Bartlett  '82,  J.  D.  Pope  '82, 
C.  R.  Webster  '82,  E.  J.  Galley  '84,  C.  H. 
Eldredge  '84,  J.  P.  Houston  '84,  N.  A.  Mc- 
Clary  '84,  E.  A.  Kimball  '85,  F.  W.  Plapp  '85, 
C.  L.  Jenks  '86,  W.  W.  Curtis  '86  (T.S.C.E.), 
W.  T.  Abbott  '90,  H.  H.  Hilton  '90,  R.  L.  Bur- 
nap  '94,  J.  A.  Townsend  '94,  J.  A.  Ford  '95, 
L.  H.  Blanchard  '97,  H.  P.  Conway  '97,  F.  V. 
Bennis  '98,  W.  T.  Sumner  '98,  J.  C.  Reding- 
ton '00,  E.  P.  Storrs  '00,  P.  F.  Eckstorm  '01, 
J.  B.  Mclntyre  '01,  G.  FI.  Abbott  '02,  K.  Ban- 
ning '02,  P.  Fox  '02,  A.  J.  Irvin  '02,  R.  S. 
Kirchberger  '02,  E.  R.  Kirchberger  '02,  H.  P. 
Stone  '02,  H.  A.  Haugan  '03,  P.  C.  Griffin 
'03,  H.  I.  Holton  '04,  W.  D.  Blatner  '05,  R.  C. 
Holton  '05,  J.  Hutchinson  '05,  H.  W.  McLean 
'05,  W.  M.  Rogers  '05,  G.  R.  Ricker  '05,  F.  L. 
Childs  '06,  W.  S.  Dakin  '06,  J.  J.  Burtch  '06, 
E.  B.  Fowler  '07,  H.  R.  Lane  '07,  G.  E.  Lis- 
comb  '07,  N.  C.  Coombs  '07,  T.  T.  Redington 
'07,  C.  J.  Sandy  '07,  E.  M.  Prentice  '07,  C.  A.  A. 
Rice  '07,  J.  A.  Clark  '08,  G.  E.  Shipley  '08, 
S.  Gates  '09,  M.  Hull  '09,  F.  H.  Morawski  '09, 
W.  H.  Patterson  '09,  Walker  '09,  M.  Cole  '10. 
Wm.    H.    Gardiner   '76 


CONNECTICUT  ASSOCIATION 
The  ninth  annual  reunion  and  banquet  of 
the  Connecticut  Association  was  held  January 
27,  at  the  Hartford  Club,  with  an  attendance 
of  thirty-three.  President  Nichols  and  Prot. 
Edward  W.  Morley  of  West  Hartford,  a 
friend  of  Doctor  Nichols,  were  the  guests  of 
the  Association.  Rev.  Dr.  Azel  W.  Hazen 
'63,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Association, 
presided. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95, 
Hartford;  vice-presidents,  Ned  C.  Wardwell 
'86,  Hartford,  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Hodgdon  '84, 
West  Hartford ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward C.  Farrington  '08,  Hartford;  executive 
committee.  Rev.  Quincy  Blakely  '94,  Farming- 
ton,  Elmer  W.  Barstow  '99,  New  Britain,  Rev. 
Roger  A.  Dunlap  '00,  Windsor  Locks. 
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BOSTON   ASSOCIATION 

Four  hundred  fifty  Dartmouth  men  canii 
together  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  28  for  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Association.  President  Nichols  was  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  and  was  received  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Thomas  W.  Proctor  79  presided  and  acted 
as  toastmaster,  as  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  73,  is  absent  on 
a  tour  around  the  world,  and  at  the  head  table 
with  him  were  the  dignitaries  of  the  occasion, 
the  speakers  of  the  evening.  The  real  Dart- 
mouth spirit  of  the  dinner,  however,  was  best 
evidenced  at  the  little  round  tables  scattered 
through  the  room,  where  class  groups  inter- 
changed experiences  and  anecdotes.  From 
time  to  time  the  various  groups  would  rise 
and  give  the  Dartmouth  yell,  which  varied 
from  the  old-time  "Wah-hoo-wah"  to  the 
modernized  variety  which  has  been  heard  in 
triumph  at  the  Harvard  Stadium. 

President  Nichols  was  the  first  speaker,  and 
made  a  plea  for  more  recognition  for  the  col- 
lege teachers  of  the  day  and  their  better  com- 
pensation. 

Judge  Charles  M.  Hough  79  of  New  York 
followed  with  a  plea  for  college  sentiment. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett  72  gave  some  details  of 
progress  at  Hanover. 

General  Frank  S.  Streeter  74,  represent- 
ing the  trustees,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  Dartmouth  graduates 
enter  business  life. 

Everett  Boynton  '45,  of  Swampscott,  was  the 
oldest  graduate  present,  but  a  message  was 
received  from  Judge  David  Cross  '41,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present.  Another  message 
that  created  much  enthusiam  came  from  Pres- 
ident Tucker. 

Melvin  O.  Adams  '71,  the  last  of  the  list  of 
speakers,  insisted  on  the  retention  of  football. 

At  the  business  meeting,  held  before  the 
serving  of  the  dinner,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  James  Burton  Rey- 
nolds '90;  vice-presidents,  Alton  E.  Briggs  '85, 
of  Chelsea,  Milton  P.  Higgins  '68,  of  Worces- 
ter, Fred  A.  Howland  '87,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.. 
Matt  B.  Jones  '94,  of  Boston;  executive  com- 
mittee, Dr.  Benjamin  Tenney  '83,  Irving  J. 
French  '01,  Frank  H.  Hardison  '76,  Charles  K. 
Darling  '85,  Channing  H.  Cox  '01,  Morton  C. 
Tuttle  '97 ;  secretary,  Thomas  W.  Streeter  '04 ; 


treasurer,    Henry     M.     Chase    '97;     chorister, 
James  R.  Chandler  '98. 

Class  of  1829 
Jane  (Quackenbush),  widow  of  Ira  A.  East- 
man of  this  class,  died  December  25,  at  the 
home  of  her  son-in-law,  David  Cross  '41,  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.  Among  public  bequests  in 
her  will  is  one  of  ^30,000  to  the  College,  to  be 
known  as  the  Ira  A.  Eastman  Fund. 

Class  of  1839 

Sylvester  Dana,  the  last  survivor  of  this 
class,  and  in  age,  though  not  in  priority  of 
graduation,  the  oldest  graduate  of  the  College, 
died  at  his  home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  January  4, 
after  an  illness  of  four  days.  Judge  Dana  was 
born  in  Orford,  N.  H.,  Oct.  19,  1816,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Sylvester  and  Hannah  (Kimball)  Dana. 
His  father,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1797,  was  for 
twenty-one  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Orford.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Haverhill  Academy  and  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  After  studying  law 
with  Pierce  and  Fowler  of  Concord  and  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  began  practice  at 
Concord  in  September,  1842,  and  continued  in 
practice  until  his  death.  Since  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  had  never  failed  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  each  session  of  Merrimack 
county  court.  He  was  married  Nov.  8,  i860,  to 
Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
Ann  (Hinds)  Seavey  of  Chichester,  N.  H., 
who  survives  him,  with  one  son,  Charles  S.  '83, 
of  New  York,  and  a  daughter,  Alice,  who 
resides  with  her  mother. 

Judge  Dana  was  devotedly  loyal  to  his  alma 
mater^  and  seldom  failed  to  be  present  at  Com- 
mencement. The  following  extracts  from  an 
article  in  the  Concord  Monitor  well  characterize 
his  career : 

"  As  a  lawyer  Judge  Dana  followed  the  ap- 
proved professional  standards,  resorting  to  no 
shifty  expedients  either  to  attract  clients  or  to 
promote  their  interests.  He  was  faithful  to  all 
interests  committed  to  his  charge,  a  safe  coun- 
selor and  a  conscientious  practitioner. 

"  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Concord 
municipal  court  by  Governor  Berry,  June  3, 
1862,  and  held  the  office  until  Oct.  19,  1886, 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and 
was  retired  by  constitutional  limitation.     Up  to 
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the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  oldest  living 
New  Hampshire  lawyer,  and  held  a  commis- 
sion as  justice  of  the  peace  since  Jan.  9,  1843. 

"Judge  Dana  was  a  lifelong  Republican  and 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Republican  state 
committee,  but  outside  of  his  judgeship  he  held 
no  public  office,  although  he  was  ever  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  his  party,  and  worked  inde- 
fatigably  to  bring  success  to  its  standards. 

"  He  was  also  interested  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  the  well-being  of  the  city,  and  was 
prominent  in  financial  and  other  circles.  He 
was  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Savings  bank,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  was  the  oldest  depositor,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  investment  commit- 
tee. He  served  for  forty-three  years  as  secre- 
tary of  the  old  Concord  Gas  Light  Company, and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
cord and  Concord  &  Montreal,  railroads,  as  a 
stockholder.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  all 
the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  his  last  appear- 
ance being  in  October,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
very  few  who  were  present  to  take  action  on 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  capital  stock. 

"Although  not  a  member  of  the  church 
organization.  Judge  Dana's  religious  affiliation 
had  naturally  been  Congregationalist,  and  he 
had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  services 
of  the  First  Congregational,  or  Old  North 
church,  in  whose  communion  his  mother  was 
reared,  and  had  taken  due  interest  in  all  the 
parish  work,  even  filling  an  important  part  at 
at  the  celebration  of  its  175th  anniversary." 

Class  of  1841 
John  Church  Cushing  Hoskins  was  born  at 
Lyman,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1820,  and  died  at  his 
home  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  August  13,  1909. 
The  extremely  hot  and  oppressive  weather  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  He  retained  his  facul- 
ties to  the  end,  and  passed  away  as  quietly  and 
peacefully  as  a  child  goes  to  sleep.  He  was 
in  active  life  a  civil  engineer,  and  had  lived  at 
Sioux  City  for  many  years.  He  was  present 
in  1 901  at  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  gradu- 
ation of  his  class,  and  was  greatly  attached  to 
the  College. 


Class  of  1844 
Rev.  Harvey  Colcord  Wood  of  Aurora,  Neb- 
raska, is  now  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the 


College  in  years  of  life,  though  not  in  years  of 
graduation.  He  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N. 
H,,  March  25,  1817,  and  came  early  with  his 
family  to  Lebanon.  He  says  :  "  From  the  time 
when,  as  a  little  boy,  I  led  my  blind  father  to 
witness  Commencement  exercises  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  all  through  my  boyhood  and  early 
youth  till  I  was  eighteen,  when  I  bought  my 
first  English  grammar,  without  a  teacher,  Dart- 
mouth College  was  to  me  an  inspiration  that 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions  for  me  to  go 
to  College  never  quenched.  But  leaving  to  the 
imagination  to  picture  the  obstacles  overcome, 
I  entered  Dartmouth  at  twenty-three  and  grad- 
uated at  twenty-seven."  Mr.  Wood  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Methodist  church,  but  most  of  his 
life  has  been  passed  in  teaching.  He  has  had 
twelve  children,  of  whom  nine  are  now  living, 
and  has  also  a  goodly  number  of  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren.  His  health  is  excel- 
lent. 


Class  of  1861 
A  recent  newspaper  article  describes  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  paintings  of  Charles  A.  Fiske, 
held  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Fiske 
resides.  His  subjects  are  mostly  landscapes, 
though  he  has  done  some  highly  creditable 
work  in  portrait  painting. 

Class  of  1863 

Secretary^  M.  C.  La^nfirey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Phoebe  (Horton),  widow  of  Dr.  Gardner  C. 
Pierce  of  ttiis  class,  died  in  Ashland,  Mass., 
December  30,  1909. 

Class  of  1873 

Secretary,  Rev.  S.  W.  Adriance,  Winchester, 

Mass. 

Judge  George  H.  Fitts,  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  died  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1909.  He  had  been 
holding  a  trial  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  and  was 
found  dead  in  bed  in  his  room  at  the  Eagle 
Hotel  a  few  minutes  after  9  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  Dec.  17.  Judge  Fitts  was 
not  in  very  robust  health,  but  appeared  to  be  as 
usual  during  the  term  of  court  he  was  holding. 
His  wife  had  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Kings- 
ton, but  was  making  a  brief  visit  to  friends   in 
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Newburg,  expecting  to  return  in  a  few  days  to 
Kingston  and  remain  there  with  her  husband 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  present  term  of 
court.  For  some  time  Judge  Fitts  had  suffered 
from  acute  indigestion  complicated  with  heart 
trouble.  An  attack  in  the  fall  was  regarded  by 
his  friends  as  very  serious.  He  had  been  urged 
to  take  a  vacation,  but  had  ever  been  a  careful 
worker,  and  placing  duty  ahead  of  personal 
convenience,  he  had  insisted  on  performing  his 
duties.  For  years  Judge  P^itts  had  retired 
early,  and  had  been  an  early  riser.  His  failure 
to  appear  at  breakfast  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  head  waiter,  and  he  with  the  proprietor 
went  to  his  room.  Receiving  no  response  to 
their  calls,  they  at  length  forced  open  the  door. 
Judge  Fitts  was  found  lying  upon  his  side,  his 
hands  folded  over  his  breast.  Apparently  death 
had  come  to  him  peacefully  while  he  slept. 
The  physician  who  was  summoned  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Judge  had  been  dead  six 
or  seven  hours. 

George  Henry  Fitts  was  born  in  Cohoes, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1851.  His  father  was  Lucien 
Fitis,  and  his  mother,  Lemira  M.  Slocum,  both 
of  them  being  of  New  England  lineage.  His 
preparatory  course  for  college  was  taken  at 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  He 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  fall  of  1869, 
continuing  uninterruptedly  his  course  of  studies 
until  graduation  at  Commencement  1873. 

While  in  college  he  was  a  member  of  Delta 
Kappa  freshman  society,  and  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  fraternity.  He  was  interested  in  baseball, 
and  played  on  his  class  team  through  his  entire 
course.  He  was  president  of  his  class  in  his 
sophomore  year.  During  his  junior  year  he 
was  chairman  of  a  lecture  committee  which 
arranged  a  series  of  lectures  for  Hanover,  with 
such  speakers  as  George  MacDonald,  John  B. 
Gough,  Carl  Schurz,  and  James  T.  Fields. 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  Albany 
Law  School,  graduating  therefrom  in  1874.  In 
May,  1874,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in 
Albany.  From  1878  to  1892  he  was  a  law  part- 
ner of  Charles  F.  Doyle  in  Cohoes,  and  from 
1893  to  1896  with  Walter  H.  Westum.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Cohoes,  and 
served  eight  years  in  that  office.  In  1896  he 
was  elected  surrogate  of  Albany  county,  and 
had  served  the  county  in  that  office  for  almost 
ten  years  when  on  Oct.  5,  1904,  he  was  nomin- 
ated to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  Supreme 


Court.  In  the  following  month  he  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  married, 
June  4,  1896,  Miss  Clara  B.  Bogue,  who  sur- 
vives him.  They  had  no  children.  Judge 
Fitts  was  president  of  the  Masonic  Temple 
Association  of  Cohoes,  and  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  of 
Cohoes.  He  was  a  member  of  Cohoes  Lodge, 
No.  116,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Egbert's  Lodge,  No.  56, 
Knights  of  Pythias  of  Cohoes,  the  Cohoes  City 
Club,  the  Albany  Club,  the  New  York  State 
and  the  Albany  County  Bar  Associations. 

Rev.  H.  Martin  Kellogg  of  Moosup,  Conn., 
is  organizer  and  conductor  of  a  European  tour 
for  the  coming  summer,  which  has  for  its  main 
objective  the  passion  play  at  Oberammergau. 

Class  of  1874 

Secretary,  Dr.   Charles  E.    Quimby,  44  West 

36th  St.,  New  York 

Albert  Eaton  died  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec. 
20,  1908,  of  acute  pneumonia.  He  was  born 
in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Oct.  15,  1849,  his  father  be- 
ing Calvin  R.  Eaton.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
at  the  beginning  of  sophomore  year  from  Iowa 
College.  In  College  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity,  and  was  wide- 
ly known  as  one  of  the  crew  of  "giants'  who 
represented  the  College  in  the  Springtield  re- 
gatta of  1873.  His  record  since  graduation 
is  very  imperfect.  His  father  was  a  railroad 
contractor,  and  he  was  engaged  with  him  in 
railroad  building  for  some  years,  and  also  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  law  and  to  have  prac- 
ticed for  a  short  time.  For  several  years  he 
held  a  position  in  the  custom  house  in  San 
Francisco,  and  then  went  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  manager  of  a  sugar  plantation.  He 
later  returned  to  the  business  of  railroad  con- 
struction. He  was  married  June  7,  1888,  to 
Rose  M.,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Olive  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  who  survives  him, 
without  children. 

Married  in  Milton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  12,  Rev.  My- 
ron P.  Dickey  of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  and  Nellie 
M.  Wentworth  of  Milton. 

Class  of  1875 
Secretary,  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Charles    A.    Rich,    who    designed    Webster 
Hall,  is  building  a  new  assembly  hall  for  Smith 
College,  similar  to  Webster  Hall,  but  larger. 
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Class  of  1877 
Secretary,    John    M.    Comstock,    Chelsea,    Vt. 

Rev.  William  L.  Sutherland  finished  Octo- 
ber 31  an  eight  years'  pastorate  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  re- 
ceiving from  his  people  gifts  aggregating  over 
$600  in  value  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  highly  successful  work  with  them.  He 
has  accepted  an  offer  to  become  general  mis- 
sionary, or  pastor  at  large,  for  the  western 
half  of  Iowa,  and  will  make  his  headquarters 
for  the  present  at  Grinnell,  in  that  state.  Mr. 
Sutherland,  besides  successful  pastorates  in 
Minnesota  and  Kansas,  has  served  as  general 
missionary  for  the^  Congregational  Sunda> 
School  and  Publishing  Society  in  Minnesota, 
and  for  eight  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
work  of  this  society  in  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
and  is  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
throughout  that  region. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Pfeiffer  of  Denver,  a  regent  01 
the  Colorado  State  University,  is  thus  men- 
tioned in  a  recent  article  in  the  Denver  Post : 
"When  Doctor  Pfeiffer  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  he  taught  the  students 
of  the  University  to  cheer  the  losing  team ; 
to  cheer  the  opposing  team ;  to  look  upon  all 
college  sports  as  games  to  be  played,  not  war- 
like contests  to  be  won  at  any  cost.  President 
Baker  followed  that  good  work  by  inducing 
the  students  to  refrain  from  'rooting'  to  drown 
the  signals  of  the  opposing  eleven,  and  to  re- 
frain from  yelling  to  confuse  the  pitcher  and 
players  of  the  opposing  baseball  team.  Al- 
ready that  work  of  those  two  men  has  given 
the  University  of  Colorado  a  tradition  of  hon- 
orable thought;  a  desire  to  enter  life  with  an 
eye  to  justice  in  all  controversies;  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  not  only  'clean'  sport, 
but  sportsmanlike  sport." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  A.  Chase  sailed  January 
15  on  the  Romanic  on  a  journey  to  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
which  will  occupy  several  months. 

Class  of  1879 
Secretary,  Charles  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 
News  has  only  recently  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  Warren  Chapman,  which 
occurred  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  January  14,  1909, 
of  arthritis  deformens.  He  had  been  ill  for 
nine  years,  though  he  was  able  to  go  about 
until  the  last  six  days  of  his  life.  Mr.  Chap- 
man was  the  son  of  Joseph  Warren  and  Louisa 
(Morse)  Chapman,  and  was  born  in  Marble- 
head,   Mass.,  Nov.  26,   1855.     His  preparation 


for  college  was  obtained  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  town.  For  some  time  after 
graduation  he  remained  at  home  in  poor 
health,  doing  some  private  tutoring,  and  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1880  acting  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Dean  Academy,  Franklin, 
Mass.  In  1881-2  he  was  in  charge  of  Lincoln 
Academy  in  Virginia,  and  in  1882-3  he  t'uight 
in  Mitchell's  Boys'  School,  Billerica,  Mass.  lM:)r 
six  years  from  1883  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  Marblehead,  and  then  for  one 
year  of  the  high  school  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
for  one  year  in  Arizona.  He  then,  in  1891, 
became  librarian  of  the  McClelland  Public 
Library  of  Pueblo,  which  position  he  heU 
until  Aug.  8,  1905,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
trustees  librarian  emeritus.  The  development 
of  the  library  was  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
and  in  this  work  he  achieved  a  pronounced 
success.  He  had  marked  literary  talent,  and 
wrote  much  in  prose  and  verse.  Mr.  Chapman 
was  married  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24,  1885, 
to  Julia,  daughter  of  Edward  Prichard,  who 
survives  him.  They  have  had  four  children, 
one  son  and  three  daughters ;  one  of  the 
daughters  died  at  four  years  of  age. 

Class  of  1882 
Secretary,  Luther  B.  Little,  Fifth  Avenue  Ho- 
tel, New  York 
Rev.  Frederick  H.  Knight,  D.D.,  late  presi- 
ident  of  New  Orleans  University,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Little  Wanderers'  Home,  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Class  of  1883 
Secretary,   Alfred  E.    Watson,   Hartford,   Vt 
Rev.    Hiram    Q.    Ward   began   the    first    of 
January  the  pastorate  of  the  First  and  Second 
Congregational  churches  of  Brookfield,  Vt. 


Class  of  1891 
Secretary,  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Charles  M.  Smith,  who  is  successfully  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  in  Rutland,  Vt, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Rutland  County  National  Bank  of  that 
city,  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  institu- 
tions in  the  state. 

Class  of  1894 
Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 
Matt    B.    Jones    is    president    of    the    board 
of  aldermen  of  Newton,  Mass.,  for  1910. 
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Class  of  1^02 

Secretary,  Wm.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St., 
Ashmont,  Mass. 

George  L.  Dow  of  Cambridge  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives. 
He  is  the  father  of  a  son,  born  July  4,  1909. 

J.  Frank  Drake,  secretary  of  the  Phelps 
Publishing  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
a  member  of  the  common  council  of  that  city, 
has  been  chosen  president  of  the  latter  body. 

Harry  C.  Hill  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '03),  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  been  appointed  state  engineer. 


Class  of  1903 

Secretary,    J.    F.    Malwney,    North    Andover, 

Mass. 

Dr.   William   S.   Chapin  has  been  practicing 

medicine     since     last     August     at    Vanderbilt, 

Mich. 


Class  of  1904 
Secretary,  H.  E.    Woodward,  35   Clark   St., 

Lexington,   Mass. 
Rev.  Paul  G.  Favor  surrenders  the  pastorate 
of    the    Congregational    church    of    Littleton, 
Mass.,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Prospect  Hill 
church  of   Somerville,   Mass. 

Class  of  1905 

Secretary,  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Dr.  Oscar  B.  Gilbert  (D.M.S.  '08),  is  in 
medical  practice   in   Concord,   N.   H. 

John  B.  Andrews,  who  received  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1905  for  work  in  economics, 
and  who  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
his  ahna  mater,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
last  June,  has  been  chosen  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 


Class  of  1906 
Secretary,  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Walter  Powers  was  married  January  29  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  Ethel  Louise,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Otis  Carver.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Powers  will  be  at  home  after  March 
first  at  33  Washington  Ave.,  Cambridge. 

Class  of  1908 
Secretary,  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 
Fred  D.  Ordway  is  selling  pianos  and  mus- 
ical goods   for   Piper   and   McTntire,   of   Man- 
chester, N.  H. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Class  of  1849 
Dr.  Washington  Lafayette  Schenck  died  at 
his  home  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  January  4,  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Ohio, 
Feb.  14,  1825,  and  was  a  student  in  Miami  Llni- 
versity  for  two  or  three  years.  His  medical 
studies  were  pursued  at  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  and  at  Dartmouth,  with  postgraduate 
work  at  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1849,  he  married  Julia  Bliss  of  Calais,  Vc. 
From  the  spring  of  1849  he  practiced  in  his 
native  city  until  the  death  of  his  wife  in  Au- 
gust, 1870,  and  then  at  Osage  City,  Kans., 
from  1871  to  1889,  since  which  his  home  had 
been  in  Topeka.  In  1873  he  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Lizzie  Dodds  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio.  From  Oct.  1,  1861,  to  Dec.  24,  1862,  he 
served  as  surgeon  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
Volunteers,  being  most  of  the  time  on  hospi- 
tal duty;  he  was  subsequently  surgeon  on  the 
board  of  enrollment  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio.  Among  the  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  which  he  held 
are  these :  vice-president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  1888;  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Medical  Society,  in  1877,  and  of 
the  East  Kansas  District  Medical  Society,  in 
1880;  professor  of  hygiene  and  state  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  1888-9; 
adjunct  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  professor  of  hygiene  and  preventive  and 
state  medicine  in  Kansas  Medical  College,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  1889; 
member  of  school  board  in  Franklin  and  Osage 
City ;  mayor  of  Franklin  ;  four  terms  member 
of  the  Kansas  state  board  of  health;  trustee  of 
Antioch  College  and  of  the  Kansas  Medical 
College ;  local  surgeon  for  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  and  for  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Newcastle,  Colo., 
in  1895  and  '96,  and  for  the  Santa  Fe  system 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  at  Osage 
Citv  from  1872  to  1890. 


Class  of  1860 

Dr.  George  Edward  Woodbury  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 26,  1909.  He  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Feb.  9,  1838,  the  son  of  Dr.  Peter  Perkins  and 
Eliza  (Gordon)  Woodbury.  He  studied  med- 
icine with  his  father  and  at  Dartmouth.     Nov. 
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14,  1862,  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  Second  District  of  Coknnbia  Volun- 
teers, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  was 
mustered  out,  Sept.  12,  1865.  In  1866  he  be- 
gan practice  in  Methuen,  and  remained  there 
through  life,  acquiring  a  leading  position  as 
a  citizen  and  physician,  and  becoming  greatly 
beloved  by  his  townsmen.  Doctor  Woodbury 
was  deeply  interested  in  his  town,  and  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  furthering  the  interests 
of  its  charitable  and  educational  institutions. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Nevins  Memorial  Library,  and  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Nevins  Home  for  the  Aged 
since  its  establishment.  He  was  prominently 
connected  with  many  fraternal  organizations, 
and  attendant  at  the  Congregational  church. 
October  30,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Harriet 


E.    Reed   of    Cambridge,   Mass.,   who   survives 
him,  with  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Class  of  1897 
Dr.  Herman  H.  Dinsmore,  non-graduate, 
died  January  3,  at  the  home  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Dinsmore,  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
after  a  long  illness.  Doctor  Dinsmore  was 
one  of  the  best  known  baseball  players  of  his 
college  generation,  and  one  of  the  best  pitchers 
who  ever  played  on  a  Dartmouth  nine.  Doc- 
tor Dinsmore  was  thirty-six  years  old,  and 
leaves  a  widow.  After  leaving  Dartmouth  he 
obtained  his  medical  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  practiced  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  and  Manchester  and  North  Woodstock, 
and  then  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  nine  years,  until  his 
final  sickness. 
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In  describing  the  successful  working, 
at  Bowdoin,  of  what  are  virtually  pre- 
ceptorial courses,  President  Hyde  in  The 
Nation  for  February  3  gives  a  valiant 
and  widely  generalized  rap  at  the  lecture 
system  of  college  teaching :  "All  teaching 
that  deals  exclusively  with  men  in  large 
groups  is  second,  third,  or  fourth  rate," 
he  declares,  and  having  so  spoken  he  pro- 
ceeds to  elaborate  the  matter.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  sweeping 
a  statement  would  go  unchallenged.  A 
week  later  The  Nation  contains  a  some- 
what tart  rejoinder  from  R.  M.  Johnston 
of  Cambridge,  who  suggests  that  in  Pres- 
ident Hyde's  notions  we  have  ''method- 
ology run  to  seed,"  and  who  apparently 
sees  danger  to  the  individualizing  possi- 
bilities of  education  in  "the  recent  inva- 
sion of  the  intellectual  field  by  highly 
organized  and  destructive  hordes  of 
standardizers."  Mr.  Johnston  would 
rather  like  to  know  what  President  Hyde 
would  have   to  say   about   such   courses 


as  those  given  by  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  by  Nathaniel  Shaler;  and  he  points 
with  pride  to  a  long  line  of  lecturers  be- 
ginning with  Abelard  and  stringing  un- 
named down  through  the  centuries,  in 
proof  that  President  Hyde  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  all  teaching  that  deals  with 
large  groups  is  fourth  rate.  His  point 
is  a  valid  one  :  a  man  may  be  greater  than 
a  method ;  for  method  is  after  all  merely 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  requirements, 
it  is  a  matter  of  averages.  Yet  since  ed- 
ucation is  so  largely  concerned  with  aver- 
age teachers  and  average  pupils ;  since 
brilliant  exceptions  are  so  notably  rare, 
President  Hyde  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  emphasizing  method  and  de- 
nouncing departures  therefrom  with 
somewhat  hyperbolic  vigor.  As  between 
the  lecture  system  and  the  conference 
system  of  teaching  the  chance  may  well 
rest  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  teach- 
er. Some  vital  minds  there  are  that,  like 
giant  watch  fires,  may  distribute  widely 
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their  warmth  and  illumination;  from  the 
mountain  tops  their  message  carries  to 
the  scattered  plain.  But,  alas,  most  of  us 
are  better  likened  to  the  oil  heater,  oper- 
ative to  best  advantage  in  the  limited 
area  of  a  cottage  room. 


There  is  no  one  occasion  during  the 
year,  not  even  in  the  commencement  sea- 
son, when  those  who  have  the  College 
interests  at  heart  are  more  conscious  of 
the  fine  reservoir  of  intelligent  loyalty 
from  which  the  College  may  expect  any- 
thing within  reason  than  they  are  in  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  secretaries.  As 
one  speaker  expressed  it,  *'We  represent 
the  points  of  contact,  connection  with 
which  makes  the  live  wires."  It  was 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  benefits  mu- 
tual to  College  and  alumni  that  the  an- 
nual meeting  was  first  projected  by  which 
these  executive  officers  of  classes  and  as- 
sociations should  gather  for  conference 
with  one  another;  it  is  with  more  com- 
plete knowledge  that  each  year  now  these 
meetings  are  anticipated  as  events  of  mo- 
ment to  the  interests  of  Dartmouth.  In 
other  columns  the  record  of  the  meeting 
this  year  is  given;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  skeleton,  for  much  of 
the  life  and  benefit  lies  in  the  informal 
discussion  of  current  afifairs  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  benefit  of  these  meetings  was 
made  greater  a  few  years  ago  by  a  vote 
which  requested  secretaries  unable  to  at- 
tend to  secure  representatives  from  the 
alumni  outside  of  Hanover.  This  has  in 
most  cases  been  done,  to  the  advantage  of 
course  of  the  gatherings.  The  College 
now  hopes  to  bring  together  next  year  a 
number  greater  than  ever  before.  Sec- 
retaries are  urged  to  begin  now  to  plan  to 
attend, 


It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  clear  state- 
ment at  any  specific  time  concerning  the 
undergraduate  attitude  toward  scholar- 
ship. It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  of  the 
speeches  at  the  Secretaries'  meeting — 
that  of  Mr.  Teall  '10,  upon  this  subject — 
is  printed  on  a  later  page  of  this  maga- 
zine. It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  at 
every  point  with  what  is  said  to  value  a 
plain  utterance  of  this  sort  from  the 
student  point  of  view.  After  all,  is  not 
that  the  hardest  thing  to  do  in  education, 
to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  student? 
The  best  teachers  and  the  best  adminis- 
trators are  they  who  realize  that  the  un- 
dergraduate entering  at  eighteen  and 
graduating  at  twenty-two  sees  life  with 
the  eyes  of  youth.  The  College  grows 
old  and  teachers  come  and  go,  but  from 
one  decade  to  another  the  undergraduate 
age  remains  practically  a  constant.  We 
can  never,  in  justice  to  the  ideals  of  the 
College,  cease  to  be  ambitious  for  much 
that  can  never  be  attained.  Sometimes 
faithful  labors  may  set  the  standards  a 
bit  forward,  and  bring  rewarding  satis- 
faction to  the  anxious  instructor.  Never, 
indeed,  can  effort  become  weak  without 
rapid  deterioration.  But  always  it  is  the 
immature  man  with  whom  the  college  is 
working,  and  unless  this  be  realized  in 
the  estimating  of  results  achieved,  undue 
discouragement  will  enter  and  abide 
where  it  does  not  belong,  and  energy  will 
be  palsied  where  it  can  little  afford  to  be 
weakened.  

The  Carnegie  Foundation  admirably 
practices  what  it  preaches  in  the  matter 
of  publicity,  and  in  its  reports  it  covers 
the  whole  field  of  discussion  about  edu- 
cational affairs.  Its  statement  concern- 
ing its  latest  publication,  the  fourth  annu- 
al report,  shows  careful  consideration  of 
educational  problems. 
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This,  like  the  three  preceding  reports, 
deals  not  only  with  the  current  business 
incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  retiring  al- 
lowance system,  but  takes  up  also  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  dealing  with  educa- 
tional history  and  educational  policy. 
Some  of  these  subjects  are  of  immediate 
interest,  such  as  politics  in  state  institu- 
tions, agricultural  education,  college  ad- 
vertising, the  function  of  the  college  trus- 
tee, the  articulation  of  high  school  and 
college  and  the  like. 

During  the  year  the  foundation  grant- 
ed 115  pensions  amounting  to  $177,000. 
It  is  now  paying  318  pensions,  the  cost 
being  $466,000.  The  professors  receiv- 
ing these  pensions  come  from  139  col- 
leges, distributed  over  43  states  of  the 
Union  and  provinces  of  Canada.  To  the 
accepted  list  of  colleges,  that  is,  to  the 
list  whose  professors  may  regularly  re- 
ceive pensions  under  fixed  rules  as  a 
right  and  not  as  a  favor,  seven  colleges 
were  admitted  during  the  year.  These 
were:  Coe  College  in  Iowa,  Swarthmore 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  univer- 
sities of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota and  Missouri,  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  governors  and  legislatures 
of  these  states  asked  for  this  privilege  for 
their  universities. 

The  governors  and  legislatures  of 
twenty-six  other  states  asked  that  their 
universities  should  also  be  admitted  to 
the  foundation.  The  fact  that  only  five 
state  institutions,  one  of  these  in  Canada, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  after  a  year  of  administra- 
tion of  the  rules  under  which  tax-sup- 
ported colleges  and  universities  become 
eligible,  testifies  to  the  scrutiny  exercised 
in  the  admission  of  institutions.  As  the 
president  explains  in  his  report,  the 
names  of  certain  well  known  institutions 


do  not  appear.  This  means  that  some 
question  has  arisen  in  the  examination  of 
these  institutions  which  made  the  trus- 
tees feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  articulation  of 
the  institution  with  three-year  high 
schools,  or  its  failure  to  maintain  en- 
trance requirements,  or  the  maintenance 
of  a  weak  school  of  law  or  medicine  be- 
low the  standards  of  law  and  medical 
departments  of  stronger  institutions. 

The  report  shows,  also,  that  two  in- 
stitutions retired  from  the  accepted  list: 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
which  withdrew  after  deciding  that  the 
election  of  trustees  must  be  approved  by 
a  Methodist  Conference,  and  the  George 
Washington  University  whose  connection 
with  the  foundation  was  ended  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  foundation.  The  reasons 
stated  are  that  the  university  had  im- 
paired its  endowment  and  that  two  pro- 
fessors had  been  arbitrarily  dismissed. 
There  are  now  sixty-seven  institutions 
on  the  accepted  list. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  rules  for  retirement  as  shown 
in  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years. 
The  president  gives  in  this  connection 
a  summary  of  a  statement  from  each 
teacher  now  upon  the  retired  list  as  to 
the  reasons  for  his  retirement.  As  a 
result  of  the  experience,  two  changes 
w^ere  made  in  the  rules  by  the  trustees : 
one  extends  the  benefits  of  the  retiring 
allowance  system  so  that  service  as  an 
instructor  shall  count  toward  the  earning 
of  a  retiring  allowance.  Heretofore  only 
service  in  the  rank  of  professor  was 
counted  toward  an  allowance.  The  other 
change  makes  retirement  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  possible  only  in  the 
case   of   disability   unfitting   the   teacher 
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for  active  service.  Except  in  the  case  of 
such  disabihty,  the  teacher  can,  under  the 
rules  as  now  framed,  claim  a  retiring  al- 
lowance only  upon  attaining  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  Formerly  a  professor  might 
retire  after  twenty-five  years  of  service. 
This  change  in  the  rules,  does  not,  how- 
ever, deprive  the  widow  of  a  teacher  who 
has  had  twenty-five  years  of  service  of 
her  pension.  The  action  was  taken  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  men  were 
willing  to  retire  from  the  position  of 
teachers  and  go  into  business,  or  because 
they  were  tired  of  teaching,  or  for  other 
reasons  entirely  foreign  to  those  for 
which  the  rule  was  intended  to  provide. 
Only  a  small  minority  of  those  retiring 
under  sixty-five  years  of  age  did  so  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

The  third  section  of  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  tax-supported  institutions.  It 
states  in  detail  the  reasons  which  have 
governed  the  trustees  of  the  foundation 
in  dealing  with  state  institutions.  Agri- 
cultural education  and  the  agricultural 
college  are  also  treated  at  length.  The 
trustees  make  clear  their  intention  to  ask 
of  the  institutions  of  every  state  whether 
the  university  and  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture are  competing  or  co-operating  parts 
of  a  state  system  of  education.  The  low 
standards  and  general  demoralization 
resulting  from  the  competition  of  these 
two  types  of  tax-supported  institutions 
in  the  various  states  are  definitely  pointed 
out. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  educational  administration,  and 
deals  with  such  subjects  as  financial  re- 
ports, college  advertising,  which  has  in 
many  institutions  developed  to  formida- 
ble proportions,  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege trustee  and  other  administrative 
topics.     The  problems  here  taken  up  are 


those  of  immediate  practical  significance 
in  the  operation  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  foundation  announces  that  it 
will  distribute  within  a  short  time  a  bul- 
letin suggesting  a  simpler  form  of  treas- 
urer's report  which  it  hopes  may  obtain 
general  use.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  calling  on  the  public  for  sup- 
port print  a  straightforward  financial 
statement  showing  what  they  do  with  the 
money  collected  from  the  public.  An 
analysis  is  here  given  of  the  duties  of 
the  college  trustee  and  the  importance 
of  choosing  men  who  will  perform  these 
duties. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  report  is  occu- 
pied with  more  distinctly  educational 
problems,  such  as  the  articulation  of  high 
school  and  college,  the  weighting  of  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  in  favor  of 
the  classics,  the  relative  value  of  educa- 
tional criticism  and  educational  construc- 
tion. The  whole  effort  in  this  part  of  the 
report,  as  in  former  reports,  is  to  urge 
upon  all  the  colleges  .of  the  country, 
whether  state  controlled  or  privately  en- 
dowed, the  necessity  of  articulation  with 
the  state  system  of  education.  In  this 
section,  also,  the  president  takes  up  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  in  sev- 
eral quarters  that  the  foundation  might 
become  an  arbitrary  force  in  education, 
and  shows  that  the  real  power  of  the 
foundation  is  dependent  upon  its  fair  dis- 
cussion of  educational  issues.  The 
amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
foundation  is  insignificant  compared  with 
the  college  endowments  themselves,  and 
the  president  insists  that  its  most  sub- 
stantial asset  come  from  a  fair,  impar- 
tial and  public  handling  of  educational 
questions. 

Following  the  report  of  the  president 
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is  the  report  of  the  treasurer.  In  tf:ls 
matter  the  foundation  has  foUo^ved  ilie 
advice  which  it  gives  to  other  institu- 
tions and  prints  a  detailed  statement, 
showing  not  only  the  larger  items  of 
expense,  but  even  the  individual  sala- 
ries which  are  paid. 

The   Alumni    Magazine   has   pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  election  of  John 


Merrill  Poor  '97  and  William  Rennselaer 
Gray  '04,  to  the  board  of  editors.  Botii 
Mr.  Poor  and  Mr.  Gray  are  close!)  iden- 
tified with  the  life  of  the  College  of 
the  present  da}-,  and  both  are  widely 
known  among  the  alumni.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  work  of  these  men  will 
materially  aid  the  Magazine  in  fulfilHng 
its  mission  of  making  closer  all  con.nec- 
tions  between  the  alumni  and  the  College. 


PRESIDENT  NICHOLS'  SPEECH  AT  CLARK  COLLEGE 


At  the  recent  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Sanford  as  president  of  Clark  Col- 
lege, February  first,  President  Nichols 
had  part  in  the  after-dinner  program  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Cultivated  men  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
race  are  very  shy,  even  shamefaced, 
about  saying  anything  trite.  Thus  fa- 
miliar things  which  are  fundamental, 
things  which  are  deep  and  broad  and 
high  are  usually  taken  for  granted. 

In  this  way  much  that  is  basal  in  our 
education  and  our  colleges  has  been  so 
long  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  losing 
sight  of  some  quite  elemental  distinctions 
in  thought,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
us  to  descend  and  openly  inspect  our 
foundations  at  whatever  cost. 

I  feel  my  Anglo-Saxon  shyness  leaving 
me,  and  very  much  fear  I  am  about  to 
say  a  good  many  things  which  are  trite, 
much  which  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted. 

If  you  ask  an  average  undergraduate 
what  he  considers  the  more  important 
things  in  college,  he  will  almost  surely 
tell  you  of  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
hockey,  debating  clubs,  dramatic  clubs, 
musical  clubs,  student  publications,  etc. 
The  chances  are  a  good  deal  against  his 
saying  anything  about  studies  or  the  fac- 
ulty. About  the  most  vital  things  in  col- 
lege he  will  be  silent.  He  takes  these  for 
granted  and  has  done  so  for  so  long  that 
they  have  even  grown  vague  and  some- 
what unreal  in  his  mind.  They  often 
constitute  for  him  only  the  drudgery  of 
college  life. 

If  you  ask  the  man  of  large  affairs 
what  our  colleges  most  need,  the  reply 
will  oftenest  be  "a  vigorous  and  busi- 
ness-like administration,  strong  presi- 
dents." 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  we  should 
abolish  student  organizations,  for  I  heart- 
ily approve  of  them  and  know  them  to 
possess  educational  elements  of  great 
value  to  young  men.  Nor  do  I  suggest 
our    colleges    should    have    unbusiness- 


like administrations,  weak  presidents. 
Heaven  forbid !  What  I  do  mean,  how- 
ever, is  that  emphasis  in  college  matters 
has  somehow  gone  awry,  perhaps  from 
taking  too  much  for  granted. 

If  we  clear  our  minds  from  cobwebs 
and  husks  and  wrappings,  a  college 
stands  out  as  a  group  of  competent 
teachers  and  a  capable  body  of  students. 
All  the  rest  is  either  machinery  or  re- 
laxation. If  the  relations  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  vital,  wholesome 
and  sound,  no  athletic  disasters  nor  mal- 
administration can  wreck  a  college.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  relations  between  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  formal  and  per- 
functory on  both  sides,  no  triumphant 
athletics  nor  heroic  administration  can 
save  the  college  from  disintegration. 

If  we  would  know  whether  a  college  is 
healthy  or  diseased  we  must  go  to  the 
center  of  its  real  life,  and  not  examine 
its  athletic  records  alone,  nor  read  the 
speeches  of  its  president  only,  but  inquire 
deeply  into  the  extent  of  co-operation 
and  comradeship  between  students  and 
teachers.  Thus  we  shall  run  no  risk  of 
mistaking  either  by-products  or  man- 
agement for  mental  and  moral  growth. 

When  the  public  wishes  to  show  its  ap- 
preciation of  what  a  college  is  doing  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  does  it  pay 
the  faculty,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul, 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  college,  some 
signal  honor  ?  No.  It  asks  the  president 
of  the  college  to  dinner  and  tells  him  how 
much  good  he  is  doing  for  education.  He 
later  goes  to  faculty  meeting  and  tells  his 
colleagues  how  much  the  work  of  the 
college  is  valued  by  the  community.  The 
meeting  adjourns  and  each  professor 
goes  home  to  join  his  family  in  a  dinner 
of  herbs  reflecting  deeply  on  public  grat- 
itude. 

If  you  ask  to  be  told  the  highest  func- 
tion of  a  college  and  insist  on  an  answer, 
you  will  probably  hear  that  ''the  highest 
function  of  a  college  lies  in  the  sound 
instruction  of  youth."     Certainly  a  trite 
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answer,  but  I  don't  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  it  questioned.  Yet  those  who 
are  heart  and  soul  engaged  in  college 
teaching  know  this  answer  to  be  only  a 
partial  one.  Sound  instruction  may  be 
given  to  young  men  from  a  very  great 
elevation,  can  be  very  dry  and  unsym- 
pathetic. The  method  of  giving  it  may 
be  wholly  lacking  in  warmth  and  dynamic 
human  qualities.  Yet  it  may  be  sound  in- 
struction and  a  true  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  what  young  men  ought  to  know 
and  do  in  the  world.  How  many  of  our 
youth  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with 
profit  ? 

The  highest  function  of  the  college  to- 
day is  not  merely  to  offer  sound  in- 
struction, but  to  inspire  young  men  with 
eagerness  to  take  it,  eagerness  to  know 
and  to  do  what  young  men  ought  to  know 
and  do  in  the  world.  The  teacher 
must  be  a  man  of  contagious  enthusiasm 
for  sound  scholarship,  who  wins  respect 
and  a  hearing  for  his  learning  by  the 
breadth  of  his  human  sympathy  and  his 
generous  attitude  toward  life.  The  col- 
lege should  not  be  content  merely  to  in- 
struct, but  should  seek  to  develop  young 
men  mentally  and  morally,  to  draw  them 
out,  strengthen  and  build  them  up.  To 
develop  a  young  man  you  must  come  to 
close  quarters  with  him.  You  must  win 
his  personal  respect,  his  regard,  his  confi- 
dence. You  must  enter  into  such  com- 
radeship with  him  that  he  will  tell  you 
how  the  world  looks  to  him,  his  ideals, 
his  ambitions.  Friendship  between  stu- 
dent and  teacher  may  sometimes  become 
more  spontaneous  and  open  than  between 
father  and  son,  for  there  is  none  of  that 
anxious  responsibility  nor  the  shadow 
of  a  past  or  present  authority  hovering 
over  it. 

There  are  noble  men  in  all  our  col- 
leges who  are  doing  this  work  of  develop- 


ment with  their  students,  but  their  num- 
ber is  growing  smaller  for  we  are  not 
recruiting  enough  young  men  to  take 
their  places.  Just  knowledge  can  always 
be  had,  and  brings  a  lower  price  than 
trained  muscle  does,  but  men  with  the 
human  quahties  requisite  to  this  difficult 
task  are  increasingly  hard  to  find. 

The  young  men  whom  we  need  to  train 
for  college  teaching  are  young  men  of 
high  spirits,  high  ideals  and  ambitions — 
young  men  who  are  not  seeking  ease  but 
opportunity  for  energetic  expression  and 
achievement.  We  want  young  men  who 
do  not  shrink  from  competition,  but  seek 
it. 

There  are  enough  such  men  starting 
out  in  life,  and  there  are  many  who  are 
not  seeking  wealth,  but  they  are  seeking 
recognition  for  their  labor  and  a  fair 
return  in  money  for  the  service  they  can 
give.  Such  young  men  are  not  going  into 
college  teaching  because  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  either  the  vow  of  poverty  or 
that  of  relative  obscurity,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  too  straightened  means. 
Both  of  these  vows  are  enforced  on  the 
college  teacher  today.  Neither  public 
honor  nor  remuneration  for  college  teach- 
ing is  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
of  service  expected. 

If  the  public  approves  this  conception 
of  the  duty  of  the  college  to  the  com- 
munity will  it  not  provide  means  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  teachers,  give 
them  more  public  recognition,  and  higher 
salaries?  May  the  public  also  see  to  it 
that  its  gifts  are  not  specified  for  monu- 
ments of  stone  nor  marble,  for  pomp  and 
circumstance,  but  are  invested  in  the  ef- 
fective manhood  of  our  American  youth, 
who,  thus  trained,  will  later  make  still 
larger  returns  in  a  higher  and  more  unsel- 
fish service  to  society  and  the  state. 


k 


THE     OEDIPUS    TYRANNUS     OF    SOPHOCLES 
AT    DARTMOUTH 


Toward  the  close  of  the  last  academic 
year,  members  of  the  Classical  Club 
formed  the  plan  of  preparing  a  tragedy 
in  Greek  for  presentation  at  some  time 
during  the  present  year.  They  laid  their 
plan  before  Professor  C.  D.  Adams,  who 
consulted  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Department.  The  Classical  Faculty  was 
doubtful  of  the  advisability  of  attempting 
such  a  thing,  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking,  but  their  chief  doubt 
was  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents would  maintain  itself  through  the 
long  vacation,  and  through  the  weary 
months  of  preparation.  At  the  opening 
of  this  academic  year  it  was  found  that 
the  interest  had  in  no  wise  decreased,  but 
had  in  reality  taken  a  more  definite  form. 

The  Classical  Department  had  asked 
Professor  Husband  to  assume  the  super- 
vision of  the  production,  in  case  it  were 
seriously  undertaken.  Early  in  October 
a  meeting  was  called  of  those  immedi- 
ately interested.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
suggested  that  instead  of  this  great  ven- 
ture, they  should  at  first  prepare  and  pre- 
sent only  one  or  two  scenes  from  a  trag- 
edy, or  possibly  from  one  of  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes.  This  did  not  meet  with 
the  favor  of  the  students,  so  they  began 
at  once  the  active  preparation  of  the 
Oedipus.  Meetings  were  frequently  held, 
at  which  scenes  were  read,  and  the  voices 
and  characteristics  of  the  men  were 
tested.  Soon  parts  were  tentatively  as- 
signed, and  the  memorizing  progressed 
rapidly. 

The  mere  mastery  of  the  lines  in  Greek 
is  no  light  task,  but  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, not  only  cheerfully,  but  witli 
great  enthusiasm.  The  parts  vary  from 
twenty-four  lines  in  the  case  of  the 
Herdsman,  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-three 
in  that  of  Oedipus.  In  an  undertaking  so 
serious,  it  was  felt  that  no  chance  of 
failure  could  be  taken  through  the  ill- 
ness or  other  incapacity  of  one  of  the 
actors,   so  a  competent  understudy   has 


been  provided  for  each  part.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  transfers  will  be  made  from 
the  first  to  the  second  cast,  or  from  the 
second  to  the  first,  according  to  the  prog- 
ress and  faithfulness  of  the  actors. 

The  play  was  divided  into  ten  scenes 
for  purposes  of  rehearsal,  and  each  part 
has  been  gone  over  several  times  each 
week.  Rehearsals  of  the  whole  tragedy 
with  full  set  of  actors  have  taken  place 
weekly. 

The  memorizing  of  the  parts,  and  the 
task  of  grasping  the  significance  of  each 
line  have  been  accomplished  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Professor  Husband. 
When  the  actors  arrived  at  the  point 
where  they  required  special  training  in 
expression  and  the  proper  and  effective 
rendering  of  the  tragedy,  Professor  Bur- 
ton and  Doctor  Barret  gave  great  assist- 
ance, and  have  devoted  many  hours 
weekly  to  a  patient  drilling  of  the  men. 
This  work  is  now  advancing  rapidly. 
The  cast  is  as  follows : 

Oedipus:  H.  E.  Burtt  '11;  W.  W. 
Flint  '12. 

Priest:  A.  L.  Kinne  '12;  D.  B.  O'Con- 
nor '12. 

Creon :  R.  J.  Deferrari  '12 ;  C.  R.  Cabot 
'12. 

Teiresias:  J.  Bartlett  '10. 

Jocasta:  W.  D.  Maynard  '11. 

Corinthian:  E.  P.  Johnson  '12;  J.  A. 
Cronin  '12. 

Herdsman:  F.  F.  Owen  '11 ;  T.  L.  Sul- 
livan '13. 

Messenger  from  the  Palace :  W.  W. 
Flint '12;  D.  E.  Adams '13. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  will  be 
sixteen  or  eighteen  Suppliants  in  the 
procession  following  the  Priest,  com- 
posed of  boys  and  men;  four  at- 
tendants upon  Oedipus;  two  women 
as  attendants  upon  Jocasta;  two  at- 
tendants of  Creon  in  the  final  scene. 
The  two  daughters  of  Oedipus  will  be  at- 
tended by  their  nurse. 

/\t   the   outset  the  part  of   the  bHnd 
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prophet,  Teiresias,  was  claimed  by  Jo- 
seph Bartlett,  who  is  himself  blind.  In 
reference  to  this  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  circular  recently  issued  in  connection 
with  the  annual  May  Coriference  says  : 

"Peculiar  interest  will  be  given  to  this 
presentation  of  the  Oedipus  in  that  the 
part  of  the  blind  prophet,  Teiresias, 
whose  warnings  form  so  impressive  a 
part  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play, 
will  be  taken  by  Joseph  Bartlett  of  the 
Senior  class,  a  student  who,  in  spite  of 
total  blindness,  has  carried  classical 
studies  throughout  his  course,  a  result 
made  possible  only  by  superior  ability 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  by  the 
generous  help  of  his  student  friends,  who 
have  served  to  him  as  eyes  in  all  the  four 
years." 

The  music  of  the  six  choral  odes  will  be 
that  composed  by  the  late  Professor  Paine 
of  Harvard  University  for  the  production 
of  the  Oedipus  at  Harvard  in  1881.  In 
reference  to  the  composition  of  this  mu- 
sic, Henry  Norman  writes,  in  his  account 
of  the  Greek  play  at  Harvard,  'Tn  this 
modern  performance  two  courses  were 
open :  the  one,  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
limitations  of  the  Greek  knowledge  of 
music,  and  to  compose,  within  these  lim- 
itations, an  adequate  representation  of 
the  simpler  emotions  of  the  play;  the 
other,  to  disregard  the  historical  method, 
and  to  apply  all  the  wealth  of  modern 
harmony  and  instrumentation  to  the  ex- 
pression, to  a  modern  mind,  of  the  va- 
ried and  profound  emotions  which  the 
Oedipus  would  rouse  in  a  Greek  breast." 
Professor  Paine  wisely  followed  the  sec- 
ond course. 

In  addition  to  the  fifteen  members  of 
the  chorus  who  will  appear  on  the  stage, 
there  will  be  a  supplementary  chorus  of 
twenty  voices.  The  accompaniment  will 
be  played  by  an  orchestra  of  about  twen- 
ty-five pieces.  The  training  of  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Morse,  a  former  pupil  of  Pro- 
fessor Paine.  Professor  Morse  was  pres- 
ent at  the  first  performance  of  the  trage- 
dy at  Harvard.  Professor  Adams  is  su- 
pervising the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 


words  of  the  odes,  and  inspiring  the 
members  of  the  chorus  with  the  feeling 
and  significance  of  the  choral  parts. 

The  part  of  the  Coryphaeus  will  be 
taken  by  C.  Wells  '13.  The  candidates 
for  other  positions  in  the  chorus  are : 

First  Tenor ;  A.  J.  Coleman,  B.  Cooper, 
G.  F.  Gonyer,  vv^.  D.  Steward,  TO;  L.  D. 
Chase,  D.  L.  Dorward,  B.  A.  Hoban,  T2; 
C.  C.  Forsaith,  C.  A.  Jr^fau,  T3. 

Second  Tenor:  M.  C.  Blake,  R.  R.  Gor- 
ton, TO;  G.  F.  Dwinell,  R.  B.  Patterson, 
Tl;  S.  A.  Clark,  F.  P.  Walsh,  C.  B. 
White,  T2;  M.E.Allen,  T3. 

First  Bass :  Dr.  A.  H.  Licklider ;  K.  F. 
Clark,  W.  S.  Pounds,  C.  A.  Waterbury, 
Tl;  G.  P.  BuUard,  T2;  T.  L.  Brennock, 
R.  A.  Crenner,  T3. 

Second  Bass:  R.  D.  Meredith,  F.  A. 
Rainey,  TO;  R.  W.  Barstow,  W.  B. 
Reilly,  H.  R.  Walker,  C.  C.  Warren,  Tl ; 
C.  E.  Francis,  W.  H.  Locke,  M.  G.  Snow. 
H.  B.  Van  Dyne,  T2. 

The  following  will  be  members  of  the 
orchestra:  Mr.  H.  M.  Wells;  R.  H. 
Colley,  '09;  L.  H.  Sisson,  T.S.C.E.;  D. 
W.  Greenwood,  H.  P.  Kelley,  D.  F. 
Palmer,  E.  W.  Robinson,  E.  A.  Wag- 
ner, '10;  D.  D.  Craft,  1.  A.  Loughhn, 
VV.  W.  Marden,  A.  D.  Pease,  G.  F.  Thur- 
ber,  '11;  M.  H.  Baker,  H.  A.  Bellows, 
J.  H.  Cleaves,  G.  H.  Lewis,  R.  E.  Lewis, 
B.  B.  Lyons,  H.  E.  Marden,  D.  B.  O'Con- 
nor, C.  G.  Tyler,  '12;  J.  M.  Harlow,  T. 
H.  Haskell,  J.  R.  Maloney,  D.  R.  Mason, 
H.  O.  Parkinson,  '13. 

In  the  matter  of  staging  a  play  of 
Sophocles,  absolute  archaeological  accu- 
racy is  impossible.  There  is  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  knowledge  of  the  scenic 
conventions  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  Therefore,  one  of  two  courses 
is  open.  We  may  adopt  those  conven- 
tions which  have  been  generally  adopted, 
and  have  become  familiar,  in  modern 
presentations  of  Greek  drama.  The 
whole  consists  of  a  more  of  less  elaborate 
gabled  front,  modeled  upon  a  Doric  tem- 
ple, flanked  by  extended  wings  in  the 
manner  of  a  Stoa.  Thus  there  has  arisen 
a  cold  convention  of  white  marble  or  grey 
limestone,  laid  in  courses  of  rectangular 
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blocks,  in  a  form  for  which  there  is  no 
archaeological  justification,  and  without 
an  attempt  to  suggest  the  Greek  use  of 
color  as  applied  to  architectural  decora- 
tion. The  second  possibility  is  to  get 
away  from  this  conventional  palace,  and 
create  something  having  the  suggestion 
of  habitation  and  harmony  of  color.  This 
latter  has  been  adopted,  and  the  palace 
front  on  the  Frangois  vase  has  been 
taken  as  the  starting  point.  With  this 
have  been  coupled  plans  and  restorations 
based  upon  the  palace  at  Tiryns,  and 
such  examples  o±  colored  detail  as  are 
procurable.  From  other  sources  will  be 
taken  features  that  will  complete  and 
harmonize  with  the  general  plan.  The 
effect  to  be  produced  is  that  of  a  primi- 
tive palace,  fronting  upon  a  courtyard, 
surrounded  by  columns.  In  this  court- 
yard the  action  of  the  play  takes  place. 
The  artistic  value  of  the  conventional 
stage  setting  is  assumed  to  lie  in  the  con- 
trast between  its  coldness,  and  the  warm 
vital  effects  of  movement  and  color  on 
the  stage  in  front  of  it.  I'he  purpose  of 
the  second  setting  is  to  furnish  an  unob- 
trusive harmoiiy  with  the  action  itself. 
The  idea  of  this  new  lorm  of  stage  orig- 
inated with  Professor  G.  D.  Lord,  who 
has  investigated  all  available  material  for 
architectural  detail,  and  for  harmony  of 
color.  Professor  Keyes  has,  with  great 
skill,  worked  out  the  plans,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  make  them  harmonize  with 


the  form  and  size  of  our  stage  in  Web- 
ster Hall. 

The  costumes  are  being  designed  in 
close  conformity  with  attested  usages  of 
ttie  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  The  con- 
trolling purpose  is  to  secure  beautiful  re- 
sults, but  this  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  the  simple  Greek  patterns  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  show  an  essential 
superiority  over  any  of  the  more 
elaborate  forms  that  are  sometimes 
devised. 

As  the  expense  connected  with  erecting 
the  stage,  procuring  music,  and  creat- 
ing costumes,  for  an  adequate  presen- 
tation, is  extremely  heavy,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Dartmouth 
alumni  in  the  firm  of  Ginn  and  Company 
are  most  generously  presenting  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  tragedy,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  play.  This  book  will 
contain  the  Greek  text  of  White's  edi- 
tion, together  with  Campbell's  transla- 
tion. The  Greek  and  English  will  be  ar- 
ranged on  opposite  pages.  The  books 
will  be  placed  on  sale  about  April  1,  at 
fifty  cents  a  copy. 

Two  performances  of  the  tragedy  will 
be  given  in  Webster  Hall.  The  first  will 
take  place  on  the  evening  of  May  20,  in 
connection  \\^ith  the  annual  Mav  Con- 
ference of  the  College  with  secondary 
schools.  The  second  will  take  place  on 
June  28,  the  evening  before  Commence- 
ment. 


THE    CONDITION    OF    SCHOLARSHIP    IN    THE 

COLLEGE 


Speech  of  Maynard  C.   Teall  '10,  at  the  Secretaries'  Meeting 


The  request  that  I  speak  this  afternoon 
came  to  me  as  a  considerable  surprise. 
And  this  for  two  reasons :  First,  that  I 
should  be  among  those  selected  for  that 
honor;  second,  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  scholarship, 
which  I  had  thought  tabooed,  at  least  by 
custom,  at  the  great  majority  of  alumni 
gatherings.  I  had  assumed,  and  I  think 
with  some  reason,  that  though  the  alumni 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  College 
and  most  phases  of  its  undergraduate  life, 
the  same  degree  of  interest  did  not  extend 
to  scholarship. 

And  yet,  the  position  of  scholarship 
constitutes  the  most  difficult  and  most 
momentous  problem  before  the  Ameri- 
can college  today.  Scarcely  a  speech  of 
any  college  president  or  other  person  in- 
timately acquainted  with  coUeg  i  teaching 
or  administration  fails  to  treat  of  it, 
either  briefly  or  at  length.  Scarcely  is 
there  an  academic  occasion  at  which  the 
subject  is  not  discussed.  Magazine  arti- 
cles and  newspaper  editorials  bring  it 
continually  to  our  attention.  It  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  country. 

The  subject  is  a  particularly  difficult 
one  for  the  undergraduate  to  deal  with, 
especially  in  a  short  address.  The  man 
who  speaks  of  social  life  at  Dartmouth 
may  point  to  College  Hall,  to  fraternity 
houses,  to  smokers,  to  faculty  receptions ; 
he  who  speaks  of  athletics,  to  strong 
teams  and  memorable  victories;  he  who 
speaks  of  journalism,  to  The  Dartmouth, 
its  historical  development,  its  purposes, 
achievements,  and  quality  as  compared 
with  that  of  similar  publications.  But 
the  man  who  speaks  of  scholarship  has 
no  such  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  his  re- 
marks, no  concrete  incidents  about  which 
to  group  his  thought.  Moreover,  numer- 
ical grades  covering  a  period  of  years. 


by  an  examination  and  comparison  of 
which  definite  conclusions  might  be 
drawn,  are  not  conveniently  at  hand. 
His  information,  therefore,  is  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  impressions  re- 
ceived during  his  own  course. 

But  he  enjoys  one  distinct  advantage. 
As  a  member  of  the  student-body,  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  hear  conversations  at 
College  Hall,  fraternity  houses,  students' 
rooms,  and  other  places  where  men  con- 
gregate, thus  being  able  to  discover  the 
attitude  of  his  fellows  toward  various 
matters  of  interest,  including  scholar- 
ship. And,  after  all,  it  is  this  attitude 
that  determines  the  position  of  scholar- 
ship in  this  or  any  other  college. 

In  my  further  remarks,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  attempt  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions. First,  does  scholarship  at  present 
occupy  its  proper  place  in  Dartmouth 
College?  Second,  has  it  improved  or 
deteriorated  during  the  last  four  years? 
I  shall  then  take  the  liberty  of  express- 
ing my  own  opinion  concerning  the  needs 
of  this  most  important  phase  of  under- 
graduate life. 

The  first  question  I  am  obliged  to  an- 
swer decidedly  in  the  negative.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  men  will  tell  you  that 
a  high  quality  of  scholarship  is  not  worth 
while,  that  the  result  is  unworthy  of  the 
necessary  efifort.  Others — and  these  are 
often  the  ablest  men  in  college — are  not 
doing  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  of 
which  they  are  capable,  because  they  do 
not  have  time  to  study ;  these  are  the  men 
in  ''college  activities,"  the  men  who  en- 
gage in  athletics,  dramatics,  journalism, 
literary  work,  fraternity  work,  glee  club, 
etc.  Often  a  passing  grade  is  desired 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  secure  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  these  activi- 
ties ;  the  latter,  properly  only  accessory 
or  incidental,  are  too  frequently  consid- 
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ered  fundamental.  But  the  great  body 
of  men  are  doing  a  mediocre  grade  of 
work  and  would  be  unable  to  give  any 
reason  at  all  for  it.  To  be  sure,  a  small 
proportion  are  doing  work  of  a  high 
quality  as  reckoned  by  numerical  grades, 
but  these  men  are  often  of  the  "grind" 
type,  that  is,  men  of  good  memory  who 
apply  themselves  diligently,  rather  than 
men  of  constructive  mental  ability. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  condition? 
First  in  order  of  importance  I  would 
name  laziness,  pure,  unadulterated  lazi- 
ness. Study  is  distasteful;  it  requires 
effort,  intense  and  sustained.  How  much 
easier  to  ''skim  over"  the  lesson  and  then 
to  lounge  and  smoke !  As  a  second 
cause,  I  would  say  that  "college  activi- 
ties" offer  greater  inducements  than 
scholarship.  Their  rewards  are  imme- 
diate, visible,  and  considered  highly  de- 
sirable, consisting  as  they  do  of  excite- 
ment, popularity,  leadership,  member- 
ship in  influential  fraternities  and  socie- 
ties, and  sometimes  of  newspaper  noto- 
riety. Third,  the  type  of  man  who  is  at 
present  attaining  high  scholastic  rank  is 
a  type  that  no  healthy  American  youth 
would  care  to  represent.  The  latter  rea- 
sons thus:  "If  scholarship  makes  that 
sort  of  man,  I  would  hate  to  be  a 
scholar."  And  so,  neglected  by  the  lazy, 
overshadowed  by  other  activities,  and 
done  greatest  injury  by  its  most  faithful 
devotees,  scholarship  quite  fails  to  oc- 
cupy its  proper  place. 

But  to  our  second  question.  During 
the  last  four  years,  has  scholarsiiip  im- 
proved or  deteriorated?  It  has  improved. 
I  believe  that  when  I  entered  college, 
high  standing  counted  somewhat  against 
a  man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows ;  I  believe 
that  today,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
counts  in  his  favor.  One  does  not  hear 
the  "grind"  slightingly  referred  to  so  of- 
ten as  formerly ;  and  after  all,  it  is  the 
characteristics  of  that  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual rather  than  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments that  call  forth  censure.  I  hear 
more  discussions  the  subject-matter  of 
which  is  furnished  by  college  courses.  An 
instructor  is  subjected  to  a  severer  and 
more  intelligent  criticism  than  ever  be- 


fore, both  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  and  if 
he  falls  below  accepted  standards,  under- 
graduate opinion  does  not  deal  gently 
with  him;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rises 
above  those  standards,  he  is  secure  in 
popularity  and  his  courses  are  crowded. 
All  these  are  indications  of  improved 
conditions. 

The  College  authorities  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  inadequate  attention  given 
to  scholarship,  and  recently  have  adopted 
measures  calculated  to  bring  about  some 
further  improvement.  For  instance,  am- 
bition to  take  honors  has  been  encour- 
aged by  somewhat  lowering  the  require- 
ments. High  scholastic  rank  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  student- 
body — or  at  least  to  the  small  fraction 
of  it  actually  present  at  the  exercises — 
by  "Honor  Night."  Upon  this  occasion 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  was  awarded  to 
certain  men  at  the  beginning  of  their  sen- 
ior year  instead  of  at  the  close  as 
formerly,  and  the  names  of  all  men  at- 
taining high  standing,  whatever  their 
class,  were  read  aloud  by  the  President. 
A  new  cut  system  has  been  inaugurated, 
which  should  bring  forth  good  results. 

But  though  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement already  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope  for  more,  we  have  not  gone  to  the 
root  of  the  matter;  our  measures  have 
been  mere  palliatives,  while  the  great 
cause  of  the  present  unfortunate  condi- 
tion remains  undiscovered,  or  at  least 
unremedied.  And  what  is  this  great,  this 
fundamental  cause?  It  does  not  lie  with 
the  undergraduate;  it  lies  neither  in  his 
indolence  nor  the  various  fields  of  activ- 
ity that  he  has  created  for  himself.  It 
lies  with  the  teacher.  Only  one  thing 
can  arouse  the  indolent  man  from  his 
lethargy,  only  one  thing  can  draw  the 
man  of  ability  from  his  ''college  activ- 
ities" to  scholarship;  and  that  thing  is 
interest.  It  is  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
create  and  maintain  this  interest,  and  he 
has  not  done  it. 

This  cause  is  not  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  Dartmouth,  but  exists  in  other 
colleges  throughout  the  country.  Nor  do 
I  attempt  to  assert  that  the  statement  of 
it  applies  to  all  the  instructors  of  this  or 
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any  other  college.  But  I  do  assert  that 
college  faculties  generally  are  deficient  in 
the  right  kind  of  teachers. 

The  statement  of  the  cause  compre- 
hends a  statement  of  the  remedy :  We 
must  have  more  of  the  right  kind  of 
instructors.  The  right  kind  of  instruc- 
tor is  not  only  an  enthusiastic  scholar, 
but  something  more :  he  is  a  strong,  man- 
ly man;  he  has  tact  and  human  sympa- 
thy ;  his  interests  and  knowledge  are  not 
bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  sub- 
ject he  is  teaching,  but  he  has  large  gen- 


eral information  and  is  able  to  converse 
even  upon  those  topics  nearest  the  heart 
of  the  undergraduate.  At  present  the 
''grind"  is  the  man  who  is  going  into  col- 
lege teaching ;  he  was  laughed  at  as  a  stu- 
dent and  will  continue  to  be  laughed  at 
as  an  instructor.  But  how  different  with 
the  teacher  whom  we  have  described ! 
Holding  the  universal  respect  and  ad- 
miration, his  enthusiasm  for  scholarship 
is  contagious.  Give  us  this  type  of  man 
to  guide  us,  and  our  scholarship  will 
cease  to  be  cause  for  uneasiness. 
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INCOME  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  TEN  YEARS 
AFTER  GRADUATION 


( 


By  H.  A.  Miller  '99 


The  class  of  '99  Dartmouth  College 
has  one  hundred  living  members  in  the 
following  occupations :  Business,  25 ; 
Teaching,  23;  Medicine,  14;  Law,  13; 
Engineering,  10 ;  Journalism,  2 ;  Rail- 
roading, 2 ;  Farming,  2 ;  Study,  2 ;  Cler- 
gyman, 1  ;  Chemist,  1 ;  Mining,  1 ;  Libra- 
rian, 1 ;  Unclassified,  3. 

The  class  might  be  called  average. 
Some  were  poor,  and  some  were  able  to 
live  comfortably  in  college,  but  every  one 
has  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  decennial  reunion  last 
June,  and  by  mail  shortly  afterwards,  re- 
ports were  received  from  sixty- seven  cf 
the  men  stating  their  incomes  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  thirty-three  from 
whom  no  facts  were  received  are  proba- 
bly getting  less  income  than  the  aveiage 
of  the  class,  but  T  do  not  think  ih(-:y 
would  lower  the  average  greatly. 

The  results  show  an  income  considera- 
bly higher  than  was  thought  by  those 
whom  I  have  consulted  as  to  the  prob- 
able income. 


Looking  at  the  plot  we  see  that  five 
men  get  less  than  $1000,  with  an  average 
of  $832;  fourteen  men  from  $1000  to 
$1500,  with  an  average  of  $1209;  eigh- 
teen from  $1500  to  $2000,  with  an  aver- 
age of  $1689;  thirteen  from  $2000  to 
to  $2500,  with  an  average  of  $2178.60; 
six  from  $2500  to  $3000,  with  an  average 
of  $2616;  and  one  or  two  in  each  of  the 
next  five  hundred  dollar  groups  to  one 
man  who  got  $7000-[-.  The  average  in- 
come for  the  class  was  $2097.25.  The 
average  for  the  fifty-six  who  got  less 
than  $3000,  i.  c,  83  per  cent  of  those  re- 
ported, is  $1705.70.  Forty  men  are  be- 
low the  average  for  the  sixty-seven  who 
reported. 

In  the  plot  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  five  hundred  dollar  group  is  shown 
at  the  point  of  average  income,  and  also 
we  have  the  income  of  each  individual. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  college  edu- 
cation is  often  discussed,  and  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  interest  if  a  considerable 
number  of  statistics  of  this  sort  could 
be  secured. 


SECRETARIES'  ASSOCIATION    MEETING 


The  Association  of  Secretaries,  made 
up  of  secretaries  of  classes  and  alumni 
organizations  connected  with  the  College, 
gathered  for  the  annual  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  The  meeting  consisted  of  two 
sessions,  one  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Tuck  School  Library,  and  one  in  the 
evening  in  connection  with  the  dinner, 
given  at  the  Commons  by  the  College. 
The  meeting  held  to  the  same  high 
standard  of  interest  which  has  been  so 
conspicuous  in  the  previous  sessions.  The 
attendance  was  very  good,  proxies  being 
present  in  many  cases  where  the  secreta- 
ries themeselves  could  not  be. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barstow,  for  many  years 
an  efficient  member  of  the  association, 
who  was  elected  president  at  the  last 
meeting,  had  felt  it  necessary  to  resign 
the  office  when  he  gave  up  work  as  sec- 
retary of  his  class  last  June.  In  his  place, 
therefore,  Rev.  C.  C.  Merrill  '94  had  been 
asked  to  preside  and  had  kindly  con- 
sented so  to  do.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  half-past  three,  and  after 
brief  remarks  by  Mr.  Merrill,  the  roll 
was  called,  showing  the  following  to  be 
in  attendance : 

The  General  Association,  R.  M.  Bar- 
ton '04;  Boston  Association,  J.  P.  Rich- 
ardson '99 ;  New  York  Association,  L.  E. 
Varney  '99;  Manchester,  F.  T.  Dunlap 
'88;  Dartmouth  Club  of  New  York,  J.  W. 
Thompson  '08;  Dartmouth  Club  of 
Worcester,  D.  M.  Dustan  '80;  Lunch 
Club  of  Springfield,  C.  J.  Weston  '05; 
Lawrence  Association,  J.  C.  Sanborn  '91 ; 
Medical  School  Association,  H.  N. 
Kingsford,  M.D.  '98;  Thayer  School  of 
Engineers,  A.  B.  Clark  '89. 

'58  S.  C.  Beane,  '59  Edward  Cowles, 
'64  Cyrus  Richardson,  '68  C.  F.  Emer- 
son, '69  C.  P.  Chase,  '70  L.  S.  Hastings, 
'71  M.  D.  Bisbee,  '72  E.  J.  Bartlett,  '72 
T.  W.  D.  Worthen,  '75  J.  V.  Hazen,  '76 
J.  W.  Staples,  '78  W.  D.  Parkinson,  '79 
C.  A.  Edgerton,  '80  D.  M.  Dustan,  '83 
A.  E.  Watson,  '84  G.  D.  Lord,  '85  H.  D. 
Foster,   '86   W.    M.    Hatch,    '88   W.    S. 


Blake,  '89  J.  C.  Flagg,  '91  F.  E.  Rowe, 
'92  D.  C.  BHss,  '94  C.  C  Merrill,  '95  C. 
A.  Holden,  '97  J.  M.  Poor,  '98  E.  E. 
French,  '99  C.  H.  Donahue,  '00  H.  N. 
Teague,  '01  W.  S.  Young,  '02  W.  C.  Hill, 
'04  E.  K.  Robinson,  '05  E.  E.  Dav,  '06 
F.  L.  Childs,  '07  T.  W.  Worthen,  E.  M. 
Hopkins,  Association  of  Secretaries. 

On  inquiry  from  the  chairman  in  what 
way  the  officers  for  the  coming  year 
should  be  appointed,  Mr.  Dustan  moved 
that  the  chair  appoint  a  nominating  com- 
mittee of  three  to  report  at  the  evening 
session ;  it  was  so  voted.  The  committee 
appointed  was  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Mr.  A. 
E.  Watson,  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Holden. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  was  un- 
dergraduate life  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  men  who  spoke,  with  their  subjects, 
were:  W.  M.  Ross  '09,  Work  of  the 
Christian  Association;  C.  S.  Lyon  '10, 
Journalistic  Aims;  W.  C.  Shaw  '10,  The 
Palaeopitus  and  Its  Work;  L.  H.  Ban- 
kart  '10,  Athletics  from  the  Undergrad- 
uate View;  C.  W.  Tobin  '10,  The  Social 
Life  of  the  College;  M.  C.  Teall  '10, 
Scholarship  in  the  College.  To  com- 
plete the  symposium  on  undergrad- 
uate life.  Professor  H.  E.  Keyes,  who 
has  been  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  committee  on  "Organ- 
izations other  than  Athletic,"  had  been 
asked  to  speak  on  the  varied  interests  of 
the  College  into  connection  with  which 
the  committee  had  come.  The  speaking 
was  all  of  the  most  interesting  and  illumi- 
nating sort.  Those  who  were  present  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand 
of  the  life  in  the  College  today,  and  each 
speaker  was  able  to  set  forth  the  essential 
points  concerning  his  activity  in  clearest 
manner. 

Without  formal  vote,  it  was  re- 
quested that  the  speakers  understand 
the  appreciation  which  those  present  had 
for  the  presence  of  the  undergraduates 
and  their  successful  presentation  of  the 
various  topics. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee  on  forms 
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for  permanent  records  of  the  classes, 
Dean  Emerson  reported,  showing  style 
of  binding  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  explaining  the  blanks.  It  was 
then  voted  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted  and  adopted,  and  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  with  thanks. 
It  was  further  voted  that  Mr.  Emerson 
be  asked  to  continue  his  work,  acting  as 
a  committee  of  one,  to  put  the  plan  into 
operation  with  future  classes,  and  to  as- 
sist those  classes  already  graduated  who 
wish  to  adopt  the  system. 

Doctor  Cowles  then  spoke,  saying  that 
the  "Dartmouth  Roll  of  Honor"  pub- 
lished by  the  Trustees  constituted  an  hon- 
orable and  worthy  memorial  of  the  sons 
of  Dartmouth  who  participated  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  urging  that  some  special 
memorial  be  prepared  for  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  war.  He  stated  that  it 
had  been  the  hope  of  some  that  tablets 
might  be  put  into  Webster  Hall  bearing 
the  names  of  these  men  who  died  in  the 
War,  and  asked  for  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
to  make  report  to  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association  in  June. 

The  proposal  met  with  favor,  and  on 
motion  of  Doctor  Cowles  it  was  voted 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present 
recommendations  to  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Alumni  in  June.  Further  it  was 
voted  that  the  committee  consist  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  classes  of  1857  to  1861, 
and  that  Doctor  Cowles  act  as  chairman. 

Upon  request  from  the  editors  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  it  was  voted  that  the 
staff  of  associate  editors  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  J.  M.  Poor  '97  and  W.  R. 
Gray  '04  as  editors. 

Discussion  was  now  held  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  regard  to  the  final  disposal 
of  class  records,  and  both  the  Dean  and 
the  Librarian  urged  that  all  records  be 
finally  turned  in  for  preservation  at  the 
College.  It  was  therefore  voted  that 
secretaries  be  requested  to  transmit  their 
annual  reports  and  all  published  or  un- 
published data  concerning  their  classes  to 
the  College  Library;  and  further  it  was 
voted  that  secretaries  of  classes  be  urged 
to  make  provision  that  the  original  rec- 


ords of  their  classes  shall  eventually  be 
placed  in  the  possession  of  the  College 
for  preservation,  when  the  class  shall 
have  completed  them. 

Professor  Foster  then  suggested,  in 
view  of  the  almost  universal  desire  to 
have  present  at  class  round-ups  some  rep- 
resentative from  the  College,  that  classes 
make  it  a  point  when  convenient  to  have 
such  round-ups  during  the  spring  vaca- 
tion. The  meeting  then  adjourned  until 
the  evening. 

The  recess  was  spent  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  delegates  at  the  rooms  of 
the  College  Club,  where  the  students 
were  gathered  for  singing  in  the  living- 
room.  At  half  past  seven  the  secretaries 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  in  the  large  dining- 
room.  There  were  fifty  present,  and  the 
time  was  spent  in  renewing  old  acquaint- 
anceships and  making  new  ones.  At  the 
close  of  the  dinner,  in  response  to  the 
chairman's  call,  the  committee  on  nomi- 
nations reported,  and  its  report  was 
accepted  and  the  nominees  were  elected : 
President,  Kev.  Charles  C.  Merrill  '94; 
vice  president,  John  C.  Sanborn,  Esq., 
'91,  secretary  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Association;  secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hop- 
kins '01,  secretary  of  the  College. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Merrill,  then  made  a  brief  address  and 
offered  a  toast  to  President  Nichols  in 
behalf  of  the  gathering.  He  then  called 
upon  Doctor  Nichols,  who  responded  by 
telling  of  his  trip  among  the  graduates, 
and  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  which  he  found 
everywhere  among  the  men  for  the  Col- 
lege and  its  work.  In  closing  he  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  some  further 
organization  of  the  alumni  was  possible 
for  yet  closer  connection  of  the  alumni 
and  administration  of  the  College.  Oth- 
er speakers  were:  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane  '58, 
Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  '64,  Prof.  H.  D. 
Foster  '85,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hatch  '86,  C.  H. 
Donahue,  Esq.,  '99,  Mr.  W.  S.  Young 
'01  and  J.  P.  Richardson,  Esq.,  '99.  Dis- 
cussion of  advisability  of  a  closer  knit 
organization  of  the  alumni  followed,  and 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  Hopkins 
spoke  of  methods  in  vogue  at  other  col- 
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leges,  particularly  Princeton  and  Yale, 
and  urged  that  early  consideration  be  giv- 
en to  the  question  by  the  secretaries.  It 
was  unanimously  voted,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Hatch: 

"That  the  Association  of  Secretaries 
express  its  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
the  College  would  be  further  served  by 
the  formation  of  some  representative  or- 
ganization of  the  alumni,  supplementary 
to  the  General  Alumni  Association, 
whose  concern  it  should  be  to  bring  all 
the  alumni  and  the  College  into  still  more 
intimate  relations ;  and  further 

''That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  investigate  and  report 
concerning  this  matter. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  chair 
was  :W.  M.  Hatch  '86,  Cyrus  Richardson 
'64,  J.  P.  Richardson  '99,  R.  M. 
Barton  '04,  E.  M.  Hopkins  '01.  It 
was  then  voted  that  when  the  com- 
mittee should  be  ready  to  report  its  report 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  association 
by  mail  for  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
that  authority  be  given  for  the  matter  to 
be  submitted  by  the  committee  to  the 
General  Association  of  the  Alumni  when 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 


the  Secretaries'  Association  should  be  in 
hand. 

rx  letter  from  A.  H.  Morrill,  Esq.,  '97, 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Association, 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Morrill  suggested  the  consideration  of  a 
plan  for  forming  associations  of  Dart- 
mouth Clubs,  to  meet  at  various  geo- 
graphical centers  each  year.  The  plan 
was  referred  to  the  committee  before  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  E  E  Day  '05  suggested,  in  behalf 
of  the  secretary  of  his  class,  a  change  in 
the  date  at  which  the  meeting  of  secreta- 
ries should  be  held.    No  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan  '80  moved  that  a 
vote  of  thank.-  be  extended  to  the  College 
for  its  hospitahty.  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  association  be  extended  to  President 
Nichols  for  his  presence  and  his  words. 
This  was  unanimously  voted. 

President  Nichols,  in  turn,  thanked  the 
secretaries  and  delegates  present  for  their 
attendance,  and  assured  them  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  for  the  College  to  extend  its 
hospitality  for  such  an  occasion. 

The  hour  then  being  late,  after  some 
informal  speaking,  it  was  voted  to  ad- 
journ. 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


SOUTH  FAYERWEATHER  FIRE 

Shortly  after  two  o'clock  Saturday 
morning,  February  26,  South  Fayer- 
weather  was  gutted  by  one  of  the 
worst  fires  in  Dartmouth's  history. 
The  time  of  the  night,  the  zero 
weather,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
flames  gripped  the  interior  structure  of 
the  building  gave  to  the  fire  a  most  dan- 
gerous character,  and  not  until  an  investi- 
gation Saturday  morning  revealed  the 
fact  that  all  the  occupants  had  escaped 
with  their  lives,  could  the  College  feel 
any  degree  of  ease.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  residents  of  the  building  lost 
everything.  The  building  was  damaged 
to  an  extent  in  excess  of  $35,000,  part  of 
which  is  covered  by  $20,000  worth  of  in- 
surance. 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  fire  and  the  giving  of  the 
alarm  were  as  follows:  C.  E.  Rice  '10 
returned  from  Boston  on  the  midnight 
train.  Reaching  the  dormitory  he  noted 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  re- 
tired. He  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  when 
he  was  aroused  by  a  sound  he  at  first  took 
to  be  the  rushing  of  the  wind.  The  smell 
of  smoke,  however,  alarmed  him,  and  up- 
on rising  to  investigate,  he  discovered 
that  the  ground  floor  hall  was  partially 
in  flames,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
building  was  fast  filling  with  smoke. 
Arousing  F.  H.  Harris  '11,  he  dashed 
out  to  ring  the  alarm,  while  Harris  at- 
tempted to  arouse  the  dormitory.  Rice's 
shouts  brought  to  the  scene  at  once  many 
of  the  men  in  nearby  dormitories,  who 
were  still  up,  and  this  group  got  out  the 
hose  from  middle  Fayerweather,  and  at- 
tempted to  save  tne  stairs  in  the  doomed 
building,  but  without  avail. 

Rice  had  meanwhile  summoned  Jake 
Bond,  the  night  watchman,  but  they 
could  not  open  the  chapel  alarm  box. 
Bond  crossed  the  campus,  and  sent  in  an 
alarm  from  the  hotel.    Twenty-one  mem- 


bers of  the  local  department  responded. 

The  task  of  arousing  and  getting  from 
the  burning  building  the  fifty-five  men 
therein  was  exceedmgly  difficult.  Sev- 
eral men  deserve  special  recognition  for 
their  activity  in  this  respect.  Herbert 
Coar  '10  was  the  first  man  on  the  top 
floor  to  become  aware  of  the  danger.  He 
aroused  his  roommates,  who  were  able  to 
make  their  way  out  by  the  railing  of  the 
stairs.  The  smoke  was  so  thick  that 
though  arm  in  arm,  they  could  not  see 
each  other.  Coar  then  jumped  into  a 
third-story  window,  and  yelled  until  he 
aroused  the  rest  of  the  two  upper  stories. 
The  stairway  had  collapsed  in  the  mean- 
time, and  the  men  had  to  make  exit  by 
jumping  to  the  entrance  roof,  and  thence 
to  the  ground.  Other  men  caught  in  the 
building  by  the  destruction  of  the  stairs 
made  escape  by  two-story  jumps  into 
snowdrifts,  or  by  descent  on  sheet-ropes 
from  the  third  story.  With  a  couple  of 
exceptions  none  of  the  men  had  time 
to  add  any  clothing  to  their  night  attire. 

By  the  time  the  fire  department  ar- 
rived, the  flames  were  pouring  from  base- 
ment to  roof  in  a  roaring  torrent.  Noth- 
ing could  have  then  saved  the  building. 
The  additional  drafts  created  by  open 
doors  and  windows  sucked  the  flames  into 
every  room,  and  thirty  minutes  after  the 
alarm  had  sounded,  the  whole  interior 
was  a  torrent  of  flame. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The 
fact  that  it  started  in  the  janitor's  closet 
dismisses  the  usual  and  plausible  ten- 
dency to  attribute  it  to  the  negligence  of 
a  tobacco-using  student  body.  The  well- 
known  caution  and  care  always  exercised 
by  Janitor  ''Jo^"  Ellis  makes  the  cause 
even  more  of  a  mystery.  To  further  com- 
plicate the  matter,  the  caretaker  who 
turned  off  the  steam  in  the  closet  just 
prior  to  midnight,  and  was  the  last  person 
to  enter  the  closet,  stated  he  saw  no  evi- 
dences of  fire,  and  the  night  watchman 
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who  left  the  building  between  1.30  and  2 
a.m.,  reported  the  same.  Defective  wiring 
was  the  popular  presumption  among  the 
student  l3ody — a  possibility  Superinten- 
dent Hunter  thought  unlikely  on  the 
ground  that  the  fuses  and  connections 
were  not  located  near  the  source  of  the 
hre. 

South  Fayerweather  was  opened  in 
1907.  Its  original  cost  was  $35,000.  Its 
location  and  modern  conveniences,  as 
well  as  its  admirable  construction,  made 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  ''dorms"  on  the 
campus.  While  not  of  fireproof  con- 
struction to  the  extent  that  New  Hamp- 
shire is — its  structure  was  presumed  to 
be  less  combustible  than  it  proved.  The 
building  was  built  originally  by  the  Col- 
lege without  outside  aid,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  at  once  rebuilt  without  appeal 
to  the  alumni  or  other  sources. 


COLLEGE    CLUB    SMOKERS 

On  January  29,  Arthur  D.  Hill,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  ex-district  attorney  for  Suf- 
folk county,  spoke  before  the  students. 
Mr.  Hill  was  well  received  by  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  deeply  interested  in  his 
talk  upon :  "The  College  Man  in  Citi- 
zenship." Mr.  Hill  said  that  there  was 
a  large  field  today  for  college  bred  men 
in  politics  ;  that  those  now  in  politics  were 
not,  as  a  class,  the  kind  of  men  that 
should  control  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  the 
department  of  English  literature  at  Yale 
University,,  spoke  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  on  the  subject,  ''How  to  Read 
Books."  Professor  Phelps  spoke  in  his 
informal  way,  which  invariably  meets 
with  favor  wherever  he  speaks.  His 
subject  dealt  with  the  understanding  of 
the  arts — literature,  music,  and  painting. 

Samuel  S.  McClure,  founder  of  Mc- 
Clurc's  Magazine,  was  the  speaker  for 
February  12.  Mr.  McClure  discussed 
the  relation  of  the  national  magazine  of 
today  to  the  problems  of  the  nation.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of   the  time   in  dis- 


cussing the  problems  of  today,  and  said 
that  Germany  was  much  more  advanced 
than  the  United  States  in  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  problems  which  confront  us. 
He  urged  the  men  to  give  themselves  to 
the  bettering  of  citizenship,  and  said  the 
one  great  necessity  was  for  honesty. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Eaton,  formerly  on  the 
Nezv  York  Sun  as  dramatic  critic,  spoke 
February  19.  He  began  by  taking  ex- 
ception to  the  type  of  plays  usually  put 
on  by  coHege  dramatic  clubs,  and  argu- 
ing for  a  different  standard  in  college 
dramatic  work.  Continuing,  he  ex- 
pressed desire  that  the  colleges  should 
take  more  interest  in  the  modern  drama, 
and  said  that  its  greatest  needs  were  good 
actors,  good  writers,  and  good  audiences. 
The  colleges  ought  to.be  able  to  produce 
dramatists  of  power  and  audiences  of 
discrimination. 


DEBATING  TEAM 

The  final  trials  for  the  debating  team 
were  held  during  the  last  week  of  the 
first  semester,  and  were  participated  in 
by  sixteen  men.  As  a  result  of  these 
trials,  eight  men  were  chosen  to  make 
up  the  teams  which  will  take  part  in  the. 
fifth  annual  debates  of  the  Triangular 
Debating  League.  They  are :  K.  F. 
Clark,  C.  S.  Lyon,  G.  M.  Morris,  W.  C 
Shaw,  C.  E.  Snow,  and  W.  E.  Tucker. 
C.  L.  Harris  and  R.  B.  Seymour  were 
chosen  as  alternates.  The  Lockwood 
prizes  were  awarded  to  W.  C.  Shaw  and 
C.  S.  Lyon  for  excellence  in  the  trials. 

The  debates  will  be  held  simultaneous- 
ly at  Hanover,  Providence,  and  Wil- 
liamstown  on  the  evening  of  March  3. 
The  question  for  debate  will  be  the  wom- 
an suffrage  question,  one  of  the  two  sub- 
mitted to  the  league  by  Dartmouth. 

Each  affirmative  team  debates  at  home. 
The  team  which  will  meet  the  Brown 
negative  team  at  Hanover  will  be  com- 
posed of  Shaw,  Snow,  Tucker,  and  Har- 
ris. The  Dartmouth  negative  team  which 
will  debate  at  Williamstown  will  consist 
of  Lyon,  Clark,  Morris,  and  Seymour. 
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DRAMATIC  CLUB 

The  first  performance  of  "A  Gold 
Mine"  by  the  dramatic  club  was  given 
at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  February  18, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Manchester 
High  School.  The  next  night  a  per- 
formance was  given  at  Rochester,  N.  H., 
and  on  February  21  the  club  appeared 
at  Portland,  Me.  The  following  night 
Natick,  Mass.,  was  played,  from  where 
the  club  returned  to  Hanover. 

At  Portland  the  dramatic  club  was  en- 
tertained at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
Thompson,  and  after  the  performance 
that  evening  there  was  a  social  meeting 
of  the  Portland  alumni  and  other  Dart- 
mouth graduates. 

Early  in  March  a  short  trip  will  be 
made  to  Newbury,  Vt.,  for  a  one  night 
stand.  During  spring  vacation  the  club 
plans  to  make  an  extended  tour,  visiting 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

The   cast   of   characters   of   "A   Gold 
Mine"  is  as  follows : 
Silas  K.  Woolcott  A.  C.  Keough  Tl 

Gerald  Riordan  J.  R.  Everett  TO 

Sir  Everard  Foxwood        S.  P.  Tuck  T3 
George  Foxwood  J.  R.  Erwin  '12 

Julius  Krebs  A.  S.  Dunning  Tl 

Wilson  (the  butler)     F.  C.  Batchelor  TO 
Mrs.  Meredith  J.  E.  Warren  TO 

Una  Foxwood  H.  H.  Semmes  T3 

Mrs.  Vandervast  S.  Pishon  TO 


SOPHOMORE  ELECTIONS 

On  February  16  the  Sophomores 
elected  sixteen  men  from  twentythree 
candidates  to  try  for  managerships  for 
the  various  teams.  Two  hundred  and 
six  votes  were  cast,  and  the  men  elected 
in  order  of  number  of  votes  cast  are : 
J.  R.  Erwin,  F.  W.  Knight,  W.  L.  Biery 
and  J.  H.  Cleaves,  C.  R.  Cabot,  C.  B. 
White,  T  H.  Putnam,  F.  D.  Day,  W.  T. 
Knapp,  C.  A.  Gilbert,  R.  B.  Belknap, 
H.  S.  Fuller,  R.  L.  Steinert,  G.  W. 
Wheeler,  R.  W.  Linscott,  C.  F.  Thomp- 
son. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  E.  B.  Luit- 
weiler,  R.  S.  Morris,  and  C.  F.  Thomp- 


son, was  appointed  to  select  a  date  for 
the  1912  Junior  Prom.  H.  T.  Mosier 
was  elected  class  basketball  manager,  and 
P.  S.  Moyer  manager  for  class  hockey. 

MUSICAL 

The  first  winter  concert  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Morse  was  given  on 
February  14  in  Webster  Hall  by  the 
Hoffman  String  Quartet  and  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Gebhard,  pianist. 

The  Hoffman  Quartet,  composed  en- 
tirely of  soloists  and  Symphony  Orches- 
tra players,  rendered  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  five  numbers.  Mr.  Gebhard, 
both  as  an  accompanist  and  soloist,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly encored. 

Two  more  concerts  will  be  given  in  the 
near  future. 


HOCKEY 

FIarvard  5 — Dartmouth  0 

Dartmouth  was  decisively  defeated  at 
the  vStadmm  on  February  12  by  the 
hockey  team  of  Harvard.  Although  the 
game  was  conceded  to  Harvard  on  past 
performance,  the  spectators  were  sur- 
prised at  the  remarkable  showing  the 
home  team  made.  For  the  first  time 
this  year  every  regular  was  in  his  posi- 
tion, and  each  played  in  championship 
form.  Hicks  and  Morgan  starred  for  the 
Crimson,  while  Stucklen  and  Marston 
played  an  excellent  game  for  Dart- 
mouth. 

During  the  first  half  the  play  was 
rather  slow  because  of  the  heavy  snow. 
Harvard  scored  twice  in  this  period, 
Hicks  getting  both  goals,  one  after  eight 
minutes  of  play  and  the  other  just  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  half. 

In  the  second  half  Foster  scored  the 
third  goal  on  a  long  shot,  and  Morgan 
got  another  when  Bullard  accidentally 
knocked  the  puck  into  the  net  after  stop- 
ping it.  Morgan  also  got  the  last  goal 
on  a  long  lift  which  the  dusk  made  diffi- 
cult to  see. 
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The  summary : 


Harvard 


Dartmouth 


Gardner,  le 
Leslie,  Ic 
Hicks,  re 
Morgan,  re 
Foster,  cp 
Huntington, 
Chadwick,  g 


re.  Doe 

re.  Wells 

Ic,  S.  Eaton 

le,  Marston 

cp,  F.  Eaton,  Stucklen 

p,   Patten 

g,  Bullard 


Score — Harvard  5,  Dartmouth  0.  Goals — 
Hicks  2,  Morgan  2,  Foster.  Referee — Good- 
ridge.     Umpire — Brett.     Time — 20  min.  halves. 

Yale  5 — Dartmouth  3 

Dartmouth  was  again  defeated  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Hockey  League,  by 
losing  to  Yale  on  February  16  at  St. 
Nicholas  Rink,  New  York  City.  The 
game  was  a  hard-fought  contest  through- 
out, and  the  Green  was  defeated  only  by 
superior  team  work. 

The  ice  was  in  poor  condition,  which 
slowed  the  work  of  both  teams.  The  first 
half  ended  in  Yale's  favor,  3  to  2.  Heron, 
Lutrelle,  and  Stevenson  each  scored  for 
the  Blue,  while  Marston  and  Wells  se- 
cured the  two  goals  for  Dartmouth. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  pe- 
riod Doe  tied  the  score,  and  Dartmouth's 
hopes  rose.  However,  a  score  by  Lu- 
trelle six  mmutes  later  and  one  by  Heron 
near  the  end  of  the  half,  put  the  Blue 
safely  in  the  lead. 

The  summary : 


Yale 


Dartmouth 


Merritt,  f 
Stevenson,  f 
Lutrelle,  f 
Martin,  f 
Heron,  cp 
Johnson,  p 
Williams,  g 


f,  Doe 

f,  Marston 
f.  Wells 

f,  S.  Eaton,  Stucklen 

cp,  F.  Eaton 

p.  Patten 

g,  Bullard 


Score — Yale  5,  Dartmouth  3.  Goals  made — 
Heron  2,  Lutrelle  2,  Stevenson,  Doe,  Marston, 
Wells.  Referees — O.  Cleghorn  and  S.  Cleg- 
horn,  Wanderers  A.  C.  Timers — H.  Harmon, 
Wanderers,  and  W.  McDavitte,  Dartmouth. 
Time — 20  min.  halves. 

Dartmouth  3 — Columbia  0 

On  February  17,  Dartmouth  defeated 
the  Columbia  hockey  team  at  New  York, 
by  the  score,  3  to  0. 


Columbia  played  a  rough  game  and 
was  often  penalized,  while  the  Green 
played  fast,  clean  hockey.  Wells  and 
Eaton  were  the  stars  for  Dartmouth. 

The  fight  was  in  Columbia's  territory 
most  of  the  time.  The  first  half  ended 
1  to  0,  but  in  the  second  half  Dart- 
mouth strengthened  and  easily  scored 
two  beautiful  goals. 

Columbia  Dartmouth 


Murphy,  g 
Mackenzie,  p 
Harding,  cp 
Cassidy,  c 
Lovejoy,  r 
Trimble,  Iw 
Harrison,  rw 


g,  Bullard 

p.  Patten 

cp,  Stucklen 

c,  Marston 

r,  Eaton 

Iw,  Wells 

rw.  Doe 


Goals — Eaton  2,  Wells.  Officials — Dufresne 
and  Russell.  Timekeeper  — Dowdall,  Dart- 
mouth. 


TRACK   TEAM 

Dartmouth  was  represented  in  the  B. 
A.  A.  games  on  February  12  by  ten  men. 
The  handicaps,  however,  proved  too  great 
for  the  Dartmouth  men,  Nat  Sherman 
'10  being  the  only  man  to  qualify  for  the 
Green.  In  the  40-yard  open  dash  he  de- 
feated some  of  the  fastest  men  in  the 
country.  The  relay  team  was  defeated 
by  the  Tech  quartet  in  fast  time. 

In  the  40-yard  handicap,  Marks,  with 
a  four-foot  handicap,  won  the  first  heat, 
was  second  in  the  semi-finals,  but  failed 
to  place  in  the  heat  for  seconds.  Hold- 
man  could  not  place,  and  Sherman  had 
too  great  a  handicap.  In  the  open  event 
Sherman  won  straight  through,  taking 
the  finals  in  4  4-5  seconds. 

Holdman  won  his  heat  in  the  40-yard 
hurdles,  but  was  disqualified.  A.  B. 
Shaw  '08,  running  under  the  colors  of  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club,  showed  his  cham- 
pionship form  and  only  lost  his  fourth 
annual  win  to  a  6-foot  handicap  held  by 
Piatt  of  Yale. 

In  the  relay  race  with  the  fast  team 
from  Tech,  Dartmouth  put  up  a  plucky 
fight.  Sherman  jumped  to  the  pole  at 
the  start  and  finished  four  yards  to  the 
good.     Smith  was  slow  in  starting  and 
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was  unable  to  do  better  than  finish  five 
yards  behind  his  man.  Baxter  ran  a 
strong  race  and  held  his  own,  but  Salis- 
bury, the  last  runner  for  Tech,  could  not 
be  overhauled  by  the  Green. 

Palmer,  with  a  two-inch  handicap  in 
the  high  jump,  reached  5  ft.  10  inches, 
but  was  unable  to  place  against  those 
with  a  larger  handicap,  Holdman 
jumped  5  ft.  8  inches,  but  his  four-inch 
handicap  aid  not  place  him. 

On  February  8  the  relay  team  won  an 
easy  victory  over  Hamilton  in  the  meet 
held  in  the  state  armory  at  iVlbany,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Tenth  Regiment. 
The  Dartmouth  team,  composed  of  Hoff- 
man, Noyes,  Francis,  Holmes,  and  Mil- 
ler, won  by  nearly  a  hundred  yards.  Each 
man  received  a  gold  medal  and  the  team 
received  a  silver  cup  for  the  event. 

The  freshman  squad  has  been  strength- 
ened by  Tilly  of  Illinois,  and  by  Joyce, 
who  has  entered  from  the  University  of 
Maine.  Both  men  will  be  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  squad  next  year. 


Mensel,  Ig 
Hoban,  Gibson,  rg 


rf,  Lambie 
If,  Lewis 


BASKETBALL 

Dartmouth  21 — Williams  23 

On  January  22  Dartmouth  was  de- 
feated by  the  fast  team  from  Williams 
in  one  of  the  closest  and  fastest  contests 
ever  seen  in  Bissell  Hall. 

The  Williams  team  was  a  noteworthy 
^-ggregation  for  its  brilliancy  in  shooting 
baskets.  Dartmouth,  however,  was  not 
far  behind  in  this  department  of  the 
game,  Brady  caging  two  pretty  goals,  one 
thrown  the  entire  length  of  the  floor. 
Mullen  was  the  individual  star  for  the 
Green,  while  Lambie  and  Wallace  distin- 
guished themselves  for  Williams. 

Defeated  by  17  to  10  in  the  first  half, 
Dartmouth  took  a  decided  brace  in  the 
second  period,  scoring  eleven  points  to 
the  opponents'  six. 

The  summary: 


Dartmouth 


Williams 


Brady,  If  rg,  Wallace,  Oaklev 

Mullen,  Hart,  rf  Ig,  Templeton 

Dingle,  c  c,  Victor,  Austin 


Goals  from  floor — Mullen  4,  Brady  3,  Men- 
sel, Lambie  4,  Lewis  2,  Templeton  2,  Wallace, 
Victor.  Goals  from  fouls — Brady  5,  Temple- 
ton 3.  Fouls  called — Dartmouth  8,  Williams  7. 
Referee — Hyatt  of  Yale.  Time — 20  min. 
halves. 

Dartmouth  35 — Wesleyan  25 

In  a  whirlwind  contest  for  speed,  Dart- 
mouth was  victorious  over  Wesleyan  on 
January  29,  winning  by  a  ten  point  mar- 
gin. Although  both  teams  played  won- 
derful games,  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
test was  never  in  doubt. 

Dartmouth  execelled  in  all  round  play, 
but  the  visitors  were  especially  fast  in 
passing  and  caged  some  brilliant  baskets. 
The  first  half  ended  18  to  15  in  favor  of 
the  home  team.  In  the  second  half  the 
margin  was  widened  by  fast,  consistent 
playing  on  the  part  of  the  Green. 

The  summary : 


Wesleyan 


Dartmouth 


Davidson,  If 
Hayward,  rf 
Wilcox,  Farrell,  c 
J.  Hayward,  rg 
Petigrue,  Holton,  Ig 


rg,  Hoban,  Gibson 

Ig,  Mensel,  Jones 

c,  Dingle 

If,  Brady 

rf.  Mullen 


Goals  from  field — P.  Hayward  5,  Wilcox  2, 
Davidson,  J.  Hayward,  Mullen  6,  Brady  4,  Din- 
gle 3,  Mensel,  Hoban,  Gibson.  Goals  from 
fouls — Hayward  7,  Brady  3.  Referee — Hyatt 
of  Yale.  Scorer — Bankart.  Timer — Ingersoll. 
Time  of  halves — 20  min. 

Dartmouth  30 — Yale  19 

Before  a  'crowded  gymnasium  at  the 
Springfield  Training  School,  Dartmouth 
outplayed  the  Yale  basketball  team  on 
February  12,  and  overwhelmed  the  Blue 
to  the  tune  of  30  to  19. 

In  the  first  half  Yale  was  clearly  out- 
classed. The  excellent  team  work  of  the 
Green  kept  the  Yale  men  confused,  and 
made  their  attempts  at  scoring  inefifective. 
Brady  made  a  perfect  record  at  free  tries, 
scoring  six  baskets  on  fouls.  The  half 
ended  23  to  3,  S.  Murfey,  an  ex-Dart- 
mouth man,  making  the  only  basket  for 
Yale. 

The  second  half  opened  with  a  reversal 
of  form.    The  Green's  team  work  fell  to 
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pieces  and  Yale  could  not  locate  the  bas- 
kets.  The  game  became  somewhat  rough, 
and  after  a  series  of   fouls   Dartmouth 
braced  and  held  the  Blue  scoreless. 
The  summary: 


Dartmouth 


Yale 


Brady,  If 
Mullen,  rf 
Dingle,  c 
Mensel,  Ig 
Gibson,  Hoban, 


rg 


rg,  C.  Murfey,  Eames 

Ig,  S.  Murfey 

c,  Scudder,  Finnessy 

rf,  Drew,  Hyde 

If,  Goodwin 


Score — Dartmouth  30,  Yale  19.  Goals  from 
floor— Brady  5,  Mullen  3,  Munsel  3,  Dingle, 
Finnessy  3,  Goodwin,  Drew,  S,  Murfey  2, 
Eames.  Goals  from  fouls — Brady  6,  Eames  2. 
Referee — P.  H.  Hehir  of  Worecester. .  Time — 
20  min.  halves.     Attendance — 800. 

Dartmouth  38 — Alumni  14 

The  varsity  basketball  team  found  the 
alumni  an  easy  proposition  on  February 
19,  and  romped  away  with  the  contest, 
38  to  14.  The  result  is  rather  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  practical- 
ly the  same  teams  had  to  play  an  extra- 
sesssion  game  last  year.  Although  the 
varsity  was  not  up  to  its  usual  form,  the 
oldtimers  were  unable  to  play  a  fast  con- 
test. McGrail  and  Russ  for  the  alumni, 
and  Brady  and  Mensel  for  the  varsity 
were  the  stars. 

The  first  half  ended  11-4  for  the  var- 
sity. Mensel  shot  three  goals  in  succes- 
sion, Mullen  caged  one,  and  Brady  made 
two  free  throws.  Russ  alone  scored  for 
the  alumni. 

In  the  second  period  the.  varsity  got 
down  to  form,  and  tallied  thirteen  goals 
to  the  alumni's  five.  Brady  made  six, 
Whitney  three,  while  Gibson,  Hoban,  and 
Pierce  each  made  one.  Russ,  McGrail, 
and  Hobart  scored  for  the  alumni. 

The  game  was  free  from  roughness, 
only  five  fouls  being  called  on  the  alumni, 
and  seven  on  the  varsity. 

The  summary : 


Dartmouth 


Alumni 


Brady,  If 

Mullen,   Whitney,  rf 
Dingle,  Pierce,  c 
Mensel,  Jones,  Ig 
Gibson,  Hoban,  rg 


Ig,  McGrail 

rg,  Bankart 

c.  Ailing 

If,  Russ 

rf,  Hobart 


Goals  from  floor — Brady  7,  Mensel  3,  Whit- 
ney 3,  Hoban  2,  Russ  3,  McGrail,  Hobart, 
Pierce,  Gibson,  Mullen.  Goals  from  fouls — 
Russ  4,  Brady  2.    Referee — Lang. 

Wesleyan  32 — Dartmouth  15 

On  February  21  Wesleyan  retrieved 
her  former  defeat  by  overwhelming  the 
Green  on  the  home  floor,  32  to  15. 

The  first  half  ended  17-5  in  the  home 
team's  favor.  Wesleyan  showed  the  best 
form  of  the  season,  and  familiarity  with 
the  floor,  together  with  superb  team 
work,  outclassed  the  Green. 

The  lineup : 


Wesleyan 


Dartmouth 


Davidson,  If 
Hayward,   rf 
Wilcox,  Farrell,  c 
J.  Hayward,  rg 
Petigrue,  Holton,  Ig 


rg,  Hoban,  Gibson 

Ig,  Mensel 

c.  Dingle 

If,  Brady 

rf,  Mullen 


FRESHMAN  BASKETBALL 

The  freshman  basketball  team  met 
with  two  defeats  on  its  trip  taken  Feb- 
ruary 11  and  12. 

The  first  game  was  played  against  the 
fast  Dean  Academy  team.  The  Fresh- 
men were  completely  outclassed,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  playing  on  a  strange 
floor  resulted  in  the  final  score  of  37  to 
12. 

The  next  night  Andover  was  met,  but 
again  the  Freshmen  were  unable  to  win. 
Although  playing  a  better  game  than  the 
night  before,  they  were  unable  to  break 
up  the  clever  passing  and  accurate  shoot- 
ing of  Andover.  Swihart  and  vSheldon 
for  Andover  and  Nelson  and  Scully  for 
the  Freshmen  were  the  stars. 

The  lineup : 


Andover 


Dartmouth  '13 


Whittemore,  Smith,  rf 
Raymond,  If 
Swihart,  c 
Hay,  Hunt,  rb 
Sheldon,  lb 


lb.  Gray 

rb,  Scully,  Rich 

c,  Gibson 

If,  Barber,  Nelson 

rf,  Winship 


Referee — Reilly.    Time  of  halves — 20  min. 
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Dean  Academy  19 — Freshmen  10 

On  February  15  the  Freshmen  were 
defeated  by  Dean  Academy.  Although 
the  Freshmen  played  excellent  basketball, 
Dean  excelled  in  team  work,  and  this 
alone  defeated  the  home  team. 

The  first  half  ended  9  to  6  in  favor  of 
the  academy  team,  but  in  the  second  pe- 
riod the  weight  of  the  opponents  began 
to  tell  on  the  Freshmen,  who  were  unable 
to  hold  the  visitors.  The  game  was  rough 
throughout.  Dean  having  fourteen  fouls 
called  and  the  Freshmen  ten.  Chapman 
and  Wright  excelled  for  Dean,  and  Gib- 
son and  Winship  starred  for  the  Fresh- 
men. 

The  summary : 


Dean 


Jones,  If 
Chapman,  rf 
Wright,  c 
Barry,  Ig 
Shay,  rg 


Dartmouth  '13 

rg,  Grav,  Rich 

Ig,  Scully,  Bernstein 

c,  Gibson 

rg,  Barton,  Jones 

Ig,  Winship 


Goals — Jones  2,  Chapman,  Wright  2,  Barry 
2,  Shay,  Barton,  Scully,  Bernstein.  Goals  from 
fouls — Wright,  Barry  2,  Winship  4.  Referee — 
Ryan. 

Freshmen  34 — Andover  16 

With  a  reversal  of  form,  the  fresh- 
man five  defeated  Andover  on  February 
21,  34  to  16.  Throughout  the  entire  con- 
test the  result  was  never  in  doubt. 

The  passing  of  the  home  team  was 
swift  and  accurate  and  the  shooting  was 
consistently  good.  The  visitors  lacked 
team  work.  The  contest  was  rough, 
twenty  penalties  being  imposed.  Hunt 
starred  for  Andover.  while  Gibson,  Gray, 
and  Winship  played  well  for  the  Fresh- 
men. 

The  summarv : 


Andover 


1913 


Sheldon,  Ig 
Hay,  rg 

Smith,  c 

Raymond,  Swihart,  rf 

Hunt,  rf 


rg,   Scully,   Rich 

Ig,  Gray,  Bernstein 

c,  Gibson 

rf.  Barber,  Winship 

If,  Edwards,  Jones 


Baskets  from  the  field — Hunt  3,  Gray  3,  Ed- 
wards 4,  Winship  3,  Jones  2,  Gibson  2,  Rich, 
Barber,  Hay,  Raymond,  l^rom  fouls — Swihart 
4.  Raymond  2,  Winship  2.     Referee — Lang. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

The  Dartmouth  Christian  Association 
recently  made  a  successful  week's  cam- 
paign for  three  hundred  dollars  to  pay 
the  current  running  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  committee  which  is  receiving  nom- 
inations for  permanent  and  Class  Day 
officers  in  the  senior  class  consists  of  R. 
B.  Jones,  B.  Cooper,  and  A.  B.  Doggett. 

On  February  11,  Mr.  Sumner  B.  Pear- 
man  of  Boston  lectured  before  the  Tuck 
School  on  "The  Stock  Exchange.'*' 

The  annual  receptions  given  by  the 
College  Club  to  the  students  and  faculty 
are  now  taking  place.  The  dates  are  as 
follows :  February  18,  Seniors  and  men 
of  the  associated  schools ;  February  28, 
Juniors ;  March  7,  Sophomores ;  March 
14,  Freshmen. 

The  three  senior  societies,  Sphinx, 
Casque  and  Gauntlet,  and  Dragon,  met  at 
an  informal  dinner  in  the  alumni  room 
of  College  Hall  on  February  7 .  C.  J.  Fay 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  A.mong 
those  who  spoke  were :  M.  C.  Blake,  C. 
W.  Tobin,  J.  S.  Field,  D.  F.  Palmer,  E. 
R.  Palmer,  and  J.  R.  Everett. 

The  following  men  completed  their  re- 
quirements for  degrees  with  the  close  of 
the  first  semester :  L.  C.  Chase,  A.  F. 
Doe,  J.  H.  Dowdall,  J.  G.  Driscoll,  C.  J. 
Fay,  J.  H.  Finn,  H.  E.  Foreman,  J.  R. 
Hatch,  R.  H.  Marston,  H.  G.  Moody, 
VV.  L.  Peck,  H.  O.  Sandberg,  M.  A. 
Smith,  M.  C.  Teall,  E.  W.  Unangst,  B.  A. 
Williams. 

The  second  senior  smoker  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  February  10.  Professor 
Wicker  gave  a  short  talk  and  a  musical 
program  was  given  by  a  double  quartet  of 
the  glee  club,  by  L.  S.  Wiggin  on  the  pi- 
ano, and  several  banjo  selections  by  C. 
M.  Goodrich. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  the  Col- 
lege observed  Washington's  Birthday 
with  exercises.  The  speakers  were  :  Pro- 
fessor Reeves  on  ''Washington's  Educa- 
tion," Professor  Robinson  on  "Wash- 
ington's Critics,"  and  Professor  Dixon  on 
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"Economic  Contrasts."  President  Nich- 
ols presided,  and  the  exercises  were  open 
to  the  public. 

On  February  13  David  Yui,  a  Chi- 
nese student  at  Harvard,  gave  an  address 
at  A  Dartmouth  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Association. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  has  secured,  as  a  chap- 
ter house,  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr. 


William  T.  Smith,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School. 

The  Cercle  Francaise,  after  a  year  of 
inactivity,  has  been  again  organized.  It 
will  meet  twice  a  month  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Sigma  Chi  won  the  recent  fraternity 
relay  race  in  the  fast  time  of  2  min.  6  2-5 
seconds. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


ALUMNI     ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    18^4 

President^  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 

Vice-Presidents,  < 

(    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 

Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 
Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee: 
Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Committee  on  Alumni  Trustees: 

Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 

Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 

Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 

Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 

Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 

Iing,  and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 
The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON    association,   FOUNDED  IN  1864 

President,  James  B.  Reynolds,'90. 

Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  '04, 

60  State  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third  Wednesday 
in  January. 

new   YORK   association,   FOUNDED   IN  1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 

Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 
Annual  Dinner,  second  Tuesday  in 
December. 

CINCINNATI    association,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97, City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  '89. 

Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  association,   FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  William  T.  Abbott,  '90. 

Secretary,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07, 

831  Monadnock  Building,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

ST.  LOUIS   association,  FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Chester  B.  Curtis,  '89. 
Secretary,  Fred  E.  Foster,  '07, 

811    Lucas  Ave 
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NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President^  Charles  A.  Willard,  '77. 

Secretary^  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

PACIFIC  coast  association,founded  in  1881 

President^  Frank  Morton,  '80. 
Secretary^  George  W.  Shaw,  '87, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Annual   Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 
1881 

President,  Walter  M.  Parker,  '71. 
Secretary,  Robert  P.  Johnston,  '99. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January, 

CONCORD    (N.    H.)    association,   FOUNDED     IN 

I89I 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary^  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

WESTERN         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President^  William  H.  Brooks,  '76. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Hathaway,  '07, 

Board  of  Trade,  Springfield. 
Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion  in  November. 

"  the  great  divide"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  Paul  Redington,  'go. 
Secretary,  David  J.  Main,  '06, 

701  Ernest  Cranmer  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Annual  Reunion  at  Denver,  second 
Tuesday  in  January. 


DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

rocky    mountain  association,   FOUNDED  IN 

1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 

"OF   THE   plains"   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED  IN 
1898 

President,  Silas  H.  Burnham,  '74. 
Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

446  Branders'  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  19OI 

President,  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95. 
Secretary,  Edward  C.  Farrington,  '08, 

684  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  I902 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 

Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

IOWA  association,  founded  in  1903 
President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

southern  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  DARTMOUTH    CLUB   OF   BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN   1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 
Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St. 

Regular     meetings     and     dinners    are    held 

each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 

July,  August,  and  September.     They   are  held 

at  the   University  Club,   270  Beacon   Street,  or 
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at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW. YORK 

President,  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 
Vice  President,  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Secretary,  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 
Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE   DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN    PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon, '97, 

723  Liberty   Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 

THE    RHODE    ISLAND    DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN   1907 

President^ . 

Secretary,   Edward  G.  Carr,  '97, 

7  Westminster* St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

the   dartmouth  club   of  northern    ohio, 
founded  in  1907 

President,  John  C.  Hale,  '57. 

Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 

Bankers'  Surety  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  I908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  D.  Horne,  '8^. 
Secretary,  John  C.  Sanborn,  '91, 

351  Essex  St. 

the    DARTMOUTH    ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1 909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy, '03, 

100  State  St. 

ASSOCIATION  OF   THE  STATE    OF   WASHINGTON 

President,  Roger  S.  Greene,  '59. 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

800  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

medical   school   association,   FOUNDED    IN 

1886 

President,  Ralph  E.  Gallinger,  M.D.,  '97. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,    N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the   New   Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   society  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '89. 
Secretary,  Leslie  B.  Farr,  '03. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 

association    of    secretaries,    FOUNDED    IN 

1905 

President,  Charles  C,  Merrill,  '94. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 
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CLASS  SECRETARIES 

'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York  City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  Century  Bldg.,  412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Grafton,  Mass. 

'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Esq.,  1750  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

'63  Mr.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  6117  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Air.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,  Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'70  Hon.  John  H.   Hardy,  Arlington,   Mass. 

'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'73  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36t;i 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

78  Mr.  William  D.  Parkinson^  Waltham, 
Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C  C  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Don  C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  27  School  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq.,  Boston  University, 
11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New  Wes- 
ton, Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St.,  Ash- 
mont,  Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.'  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,  Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'07  Mr.  Thacher  W.  Worthen.  Hanover. 
N.  H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester. 
Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Terrace, 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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ST.  LOUIS  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  St. 
Louis  Association  was  held  January  19,  at  the 
Washington  Hotel,  the  guest  of  honor  being 
President  Nichols.  Covers  were  laid  for  about 
thirty-five,  there  being  a  goodly  number  of  the 
fair  sex  present. 

Owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  the  grippe,  Dr. 
Nichols  was  able  to  be  present  at  the  banquet 
for  only  a  few  moments,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  all.  In  the  few  moments  which  the 
President  was  allowed  to  be  with  us,  however, 
he  made  many  new  friends,  and  a  strong  senti- 
ment that  the  College  "back  East"  was  still  in 
good  hands. 

After  President  Nichols  had  retired,  Doctor 
Ewing  '78,  who  presided  as  toastmaster, 
brought  the  gathering  together  again,  and  short 
alks  on  topics  of  interest  were  given  by  Gib- 
son '97,  White  '07,  J.  W.  Wallace  '07,  Kelley  '06, 
and  Professor  Nifer  of  Washington  University. 
The  association  glee  club  rendered  several 
selections,  the  late  football  songs  being  received 
with  particular  favor. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  dinner,  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows: 
President,  C.  B.  Curtis  '89;  vice  presidents, 
John  K.  Lord  '95  and  Hamilton  Gibson '97  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  E.  Foster  '07 ; 
executive  committee,  J.  W.  Wallace  '07,  A.  G. 
White  '07,  Curtis,  Lord,  and  Foster. 

Other  members  present  included :  A.  E. 
Ewing  '78,  J.  J.  Wertheimer  '75»  L.  L.  Wilcox 
'65,  F.  T.  Hodgdon  '96,  A.  L.  Day  '70,  A.  O. 
Kelley  '06,  W.  M.  Penniman  '93,  L.  L.  White 
'09,  A.  P.  Grant,  and  G.  T.  Moore. 

F.  E.  Foster,  Secretary 


ASSOCIATION    OF    THE     GREAT 
DIVIDE 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Dartmouth 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Great  Divide  was 
held  in  Denver  on  the  29th  of  January. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  enthusiastic  gatherings  that  the  association 
has  yet  enjoyed,  there  being  present  the  follow- 
ing men:  Ralph  Talbot '72,  Lucian  H.  Rich- 
ardson '73,  Jarvis  Richards  '75,  Aaron  Gove  '78, 
Geo.  W.   Wright  '79,    Robert   W.    Parker  '82, 


Frank  E.  Gove  '88,  Fred  G.  Folsom  '95,  John 
M.  Connelly  '98,  Guy  C.  Griffin  '98,  Paul  G. 
Redington  '00,  Frank  Kivel  '02,  W.  W.  Grant, 
Jr.,  '03,  Paul  Darrow  '04,  Louis  D.  Fauteaux 
'04,  W.  A.  Perkins  '04,  Myron  W.  Witham  '04, 
J.  W.  Knibbs,  Jr.,  '05,  Clarence  T.  Gray  '06, 
David  J.  Main  '06,  Edward  D.  Rich  '09,  Joseph 
C.  Brusse  '11,  Meyer  Harrison  (Honorary 
Member). 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  Paul  G.  Redington,  president ; 
David  J.  Main,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  committee,  composed  of  John  Connelly, 
chairman,  Myron  E.  Witham,  John  W.  Knibbs, 
Jr.,  and  David  J.  Main,  was  appointed  by  the 
president  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  representation  for  Colorado  at  Dartmouth 
next  year,  there  being  much  earnestness  ex- 
pressed over  this  matter,  and  those  who  were 
present  seeming  anxious  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  the  people  in  Hanover  realize 
that  we  are  very  much  alive  in  this  locality. 

D.  J.  Main,  Secretary 


ALUMNI       ASSOCIATION       OF      THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  in  Seattle,  Febru- 
ary 10.  The  following  alumni  were  present: 
Jas.  M.  Dickson,  D.D.,  '53,  Geo.  B.  Lane  '67, 
Wm.  F.  Geiger  '92,  W.  A.  Redenbaugh  '93, 
Walter  C.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  '99,  Arthur  P. 
Redman  '01,  Harry  E.  Warner  Ex-'o2,  Victor 
M.  Place  '93,  F.  B.  Edgerly  '04,  R.  G.  Taylor 
Ex-'o5,  G.  R.  Adams  '09. 

Hon.  Roger  S.  Greene  '59  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  ensuing  year,  William  F.  Geiger  '92, 
vice  president,  and  Victor  M.  Place  '03,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer, 

Walter  C.  Woodward  '99  was  toastmaster; 
and  Jas.  M.  Dickson  '53,  George  B.  Lane  '67, 
William  F.  Geiger  '92,  and  G.  R.  Adams  '09^ 
responded  to  toasts. 

It  was  voted  to  present  a  loving  cup  for  com- 
petition among  the  high  schools  of  this  city  in 
track  athletics.  The  first  school  winning  it 
three  times  will  have  permanent  possession. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
Dartmouth  College  to  the  attention  of  the 
young  men  of  this  city. 

Victor  M.  Place,  Secretary 
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MANCHESTER  ASSOCIATION 
On  the  evening  of  February  19  a  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  alumni  was  held  at  the  office 
of  George  I.  McAllister  '77,  to  reorganize  the 
association  with  a  view  to  greater  activity. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Walter  M.  Parker  '71  ;  vice-presidents,  George 
I.  McAllister  '-]■],  Albert  O.  Brown  '78;  secre- 
retary.  Robert  P.  Johnston  '99  ;  treasurer,  Wil- 
liam D.  Walker  '07  ;  executive  committee,  Wil- 
liam J.  Starr  '84,  Edwin  F.  Jones  '80,  Charles 
W.  Bickford  '87,  Fred  T.  Dunlap  '88,  James  A. 
Wellman  '89,  Sherman  E.  Burroughs  '94,  John 
Gault  '95,  Dr.  Maurice  Watson  '97,  Herbert  E. 
Dunnington '01,  Harry  N.  Coburn  '06;  press 
and  printing  committee.  Dr.  John  C.  O'Connor 
'02,  Arthur  E.  Clarke  '75,  Rosecrans  W.  Pills- 
bury  '85.  A  fitting  tribute  was  paid  during  the 
eyening  to  the  retiring  president,  Elijah  M. 
Topliff  '52,  and  to  Judge  David  Cross  '41,  who 
is  one  of  three  survivors  of  the  oldest  class  now 
having  living  representatives. 

The  Dartmouth  Chateau 
A  colony  of  college  men  in  which  Dartmouth 
predominates  is  located  at  5541  Madison  Ave., 
Chicago,  where  a  ten-room  furnished  house  is 
rented  and  a  dining  table  is  operated  on  the 
plan  practiced  by  a  number  of  fraternities  in 
that  vicinity,  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  social  center  of  Dartmouth  life 
in  Chicago  has  thus  moved  from  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building  in  Oak  Park.  "  The  Dartmouth 
Chateau  "is  now  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
newly-alumni  activities,  and  a  cordial  welcome 
awaits  all  sons  of  Eleazar. 

The  colony  consists  of :  Morton  Hull  '09, 
Jess  B.  Hawley  '09,  T.  C.  Welisted  '09,  Chas.  A. 
Fassett  '07,  R.  S.  Southgate  '07,  Geo.  E.  Lis- 
comb  '07,  Edwin  D.  Philbrick,  Mass.  "Aggie" 
'08,  H.  B.  T.  Chandler,  Bowdoin  '08,  Chas.  M. 
French,  Cornell  '09. 

Class  of  1837 
Rev.  Joseph  Munroe  Rockwood,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  his  class,  and  since  October,  1905,  the 
senior  graduate  of  the  College,  died  at  his  home 
in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  January  31.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Anne  (Chilson)  Rockwood, 
and  was  born  in  Bellingham,  July  i,  1818.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Milford  Academy,  and 
took  the  first  three  years  of  his   college  course 


at  Waterville,  now  Colby,  College.  Having 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist 
church,  he  took  the  threeyears'  course  in  New- 
ton Theological  Institution,  graduating  in  1841. 
The  same  year  he  became  pastor  at  Rutland, 
Vt.,  and  was  ordained  there  Feb.  9,  1842,  re- 
maining till  1849.  He  was  then  pastor  at 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  1849-55.  ^^^r  a  year  or 
more  he  served  as  financial  agent  of  the  Wor- 
cester Collegiate  School  and  then  returned  to 
the  active  ministry  at  New  England  Village, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  from  1857  to  1864. 
In  1853  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1864  served  in 
the  legislature.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
he  spent  some  weeks  at  City  Point,  Va.,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
sion. His  last  pastorate  was  at  Middlefield, 
Mass.,  from  1865  to  1890.  He  then  retired  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life,  with  general  health  and  mental  vigor 
remarkably  well  preserved.  He  always  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  public  interests  of  the  towns 
in  which  he  lived,  and  especially  during  his 
long  pastorate  at  Middlefield  he  came  to  be 
regarded  with  the  affectionate  veneration  of 
the  whole  community.  He  was  present  at  the 
last  College  Commencement,  and  led  the  pro- 
cession, in  company  with  Judge  Dana  of  '39, 
whose  death  shortly  preceded  his.  Since  his 
return  from  Commencement  his  life  had  been 
filled  with  rather  more  than  his  wonted  activity. 
He  took  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air,  and 
attended  public  worship  regularly  until  Novem- 
ber 31.  Then  he  was  confined  to  his  room  for 
nine  weeks,  his  strength  failing.  Mr.  Rock- 
wood was  married  June  28,  1842,  to  Elizabeth 
Hammond,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia 
(Cutler)  Bixby  of  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass., 
who  died  Feb.  23,  1908.  Of  their  seven  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  their 
parents.  Another  daughter  was  a  missionary 
in  Burmah,  where  she  died  in  1882. 

Class  of  1841 
Three  members  of  this  class  now  share  the 
honor  of  heading  the  list  of  living  graduates  of 
Dartmouth:  Rev.  Timothy  Farrar  Clary  of 
Mattapan,  Mass.,  born  April  25,  1817  ;  Judge 
David  Cross  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  born  July  5, 
181 7  ;  and  Samuel  Flagg,  M.  D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  born  July  16,  1822. 
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Class  of  1853 

Secretary,  Rev.  Nathan   F.    Carter,  51    Rum- 
ford  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

George  Parks  Whitcomb  died  at  his  home  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  January  28,  of  pneumonia, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  three  days.  Mr. 
Whitcomb  was  born  in  Stow,  Mass.,  Dec.  2, 
1827,  being  the  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Salome 
(Braley)  Whitcomb.  He  prepared  for  college 
at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  under  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,  who  is  now  the  last  survivor  of  the 
class  of  1843.  After  graduation  he  studied  law 
at  Albany  and  Hudson,  N.Y.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  Feb.  6,  1855.  In  the  following 
December  he  began  practice  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  continued  there  until  October,  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  had 
already  maintained  an  office  for  a  year.  About 
eight  years  since  his  office  was  burned  with  all 
his  law  library,  and  his  health  not  being  good, 
he  decided  to  retire  from  active  practice.  He 
had  led  a  quiet  life,  closely  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession. While  in  Davenport  he  held  the 
offices  of  city  attorney,  president  of  the  city 
school  board,  county  supervisor,  and  county 
school  superintendent.  He  was  married  in 
Davenport,  June  3,  1863,  to  Abbie  Theresa, 
daughter  of  Elijah  B.  and  Mary  A.  (Morrill) 
Hodgkins,  who  survives  him,  with  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Class  of  1854 

Secretary,  Benjamin    A.    Kimball,    Concord, 

N.  H. 

John  Goldthwaite  Adams  died  in  Keene,  N. 
H.,  February  15.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
several  months,  but  his  death  was  quite  sudden. 
He  was  born  in  Keene,  March  24,  1834,  and 
fitted  at  Keene  Academy.  His  father.  Dr. 
Charles  Goldthwaite  Adams,  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  in  1810,  and  his  grandfather.  Dr. 
Daniel  Adams,  graduated  from  the  Medical 
School  in  1803.  His  mother  was  Mary  Ann 
King.  He  intended  to  follow  the  profession 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  began  its 
study  with  his  father,  but  the  latter's  death  in 
1856  changed  his  plans,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  work  of  a  teacher,  in  which  he  was  highly 
successful,  and  to  which  he  devoted  more  than 
forty  years.     This  work  was  performed  succes- 


sively at  St.  Charles,  111.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.^ 
Danbury,  Conn.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  New  York  city,  Goshen, 
Conn.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Greenwich,  Conn. 
An  article  in  the  Keene  Sentinel  says  of  him 
"  A  diligent  student  and  a  wide  reader,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  classics  and  all  the  main 
branches  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  and 
especially  to  fitting  young  men  for  college.  He 
also  gave  much  time  to  botany,  art,  and  music, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  well  versed,  and  had  a 
taste  and  skill  that  was  unusual  in  painting 
flowers  and  other  botanical  subjects  from 
nature.  As  a  conversationalist  Mr.  Adams  was 
particularly  charming  and  interesting,  because 
of  his  familiarity  with  good  literature  and  his 
large  fund  of  information.  He  was  always 
genial  and  companionable,  ready  and  anxious 
to  do  for  others,  and  untiring  in  his  loyalty  to 
his  friends.  He  was  a  devoted  churchman, 
and  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  communicant  of 
St.  James'  Episcopal  church  of  this  city." 

Mr.  Adams  had  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  Harriet,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Lovett  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  died  in  October, 
1865,  a  few  months  after  their  marriage.  His 
second  marriage,  Sept.  14,  1887,  was  to 
Anna  Perry,  daughter  of  Judge  Henry  Buist 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  She  survives  him,  with- 
out children. 

Class  of  1858 

Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Grafton, 
Mass. 

John  Foster  died  at  Faribault,  Minn., October 
II,  1909.  Born  at  Walpole,  N,  H.,  Nov.  9, 
1832,  he  came  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
into  the  class  in  the  spring  of  sophomore  year. 
Graduating,  he  taught  at  Sandwich,  Mass., 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Going 
for  health  to  Minnesota  in  1870,  he  began 
teaching  mathematics  and  Latin  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  at  Faribault,  and  was  for  twenty-two 
years  the  accountant,  and  for  six  years  the 
treasurer,  of  that  institution.  Partial  blind- 
ness, with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  sev- 
eral years,  became  total  in  1908.  Mr.  Foster 
leaves  a  wife,  7tee  Ada  James  Wing  of  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  scholarship   and  delightful  spirit. 

John  Elbridge  Sinclair,  Ph.D.,  once  professor 
at  Dartmouth,  and   lastly  professor  for   thirty- 
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eight  years  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  now  emeritus  of  the  latter 
institution,  is  spending  six  months  in  Italy. 

The  class  will  have  a  meeting  in  Commence- 
ment week  of  this  year,  at  Hanover. 

Class  of  i86i 

In  the  1906  supplement  to  the  General  Cata- 
logue of  Dartmouth  College  the  name  of  Amos 
Byron  Jones  of  this  class  does  not  appear. 
The  inference  is  that  he  is  not  living,  but  a 
classmate  writes  that  he  has  been  lately  heard 
from  at  Vedado,  Cuba,  where  he  is  building  a 
house. 

John  Leander  Brewster  died  at  his  home  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  February  5.  He  was  the  son 
of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (McDuffee)  Brewster, 
and  was  born  in  Alton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  14,  1833. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools 
of  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  and  at  the  New  Hamp- 
ton Institution.  In  College  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  For  the  first  few 
years  after  graduation,  or  till  Sept.  30,  1865,  he 
was  principal  of  the  Sawyer  Grammar  School 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  being  also  for  the  last  few 
months  school  commissioner  of  Strafford 
county.  From  Oct.  2,  1865,  to  1873,  he  was 
principal  of  the  Oliver  Grammar  School,  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  and  then  for  four  years  treasurer 
of  the  Broadway  Savings  Bank  of  Lawrence. 
He  was  then  superintendent  of  schools  of  Law- 
rence from  1880  to  1887.  Since  the  last  date  he 
had  been  managing  trustee  of  the  estate  of  his 
uncle,  John  Brewster  of  Cambridge,  an  estate 
which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Brewster  Free  Academy,  Wolfeboro,  and  other 
philanthropic  causes.  He  was  also  trustee  of 
various  other  smaller  estates  and  educational 
institutions.  During  1875-6  he  was  president 
of  the  Lawrence  common  council  and  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  city  committee.  For 
seven  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Andover 
public  library,  and  for  nearly  as  long  a  period 
a  member  of  the  school  committee.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  Lawrence 
Street  Congregational  church.  In  1896  he  re- 
moved to  Andover,  and  was  there  connected 
with  the  South  Congregational  church.  He  was 
married  Aug.  13,  1861,  to  Ada  A.,  daughter  of 
William  Tenney  of  Hanover,  who  has  died 
within  the  past  year.     They   had  three  sons,  of 


w.hom  two  survive.  The  burial  was  at  Han 
over.  The  following  appreciation  is  from  the 
Andover  Towns mafi :  "  Born  and  bred  in  the 
best  New  England  ideals,  he  lived  closely  to 
those  standards.  He  was  a  natural  participant 
in  public  affairs,  and  his  long  career  is  marked 
by  notable  service  for  that  town  or  city  where 
he  has  lived.  In  Andover  he  gave  generously 
of  his  time  for  several  years  to  our  public 
school  work,  as  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  his  wise  counsel,  backed  by  long  training, 
made  him  a  valuable  member.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  church  life,  a  generous  giver  of  charity, 
a  sympathetic  neighbor  and  friend.  His  death 
closes  a  long  and  useful  life,  rich  in  achieve- 
ments and  honorable  in  its  living." 


Class  of  1878 

Secretary,    William  D.  Parkinson,  Waltham, 

Mass. 

Eleven  members  of  this  class  have  sent  sons 
to  Dartmouth.  One  has  sent  four,  two  others 
two. 

Ten  of  the  sons  have  already  graduated. 
Several  more  are  soon  to  enter. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  two  men 
of  this  clas-s  now  upon  the  bench  of  their 
respective  states,  Judge  John  Young  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Judge  Charles  F.  Templeton 
of  North  Dakota,  neither  at  graduation  indi- 
cated the  law  as  his  chosen  profession;  while 
the  two  men  most  conspicuous  in  educational 
circles.  Dr.  A.  W.  Edson,  associate  superin- 
tendent of  New  York  city,  and  the  late  Walter 
H.  Small,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Provi- 
dence, both  did  indicate  the  law  as  their  choice. 

The  Lippincotts  announce  a  book  entitled 
''  Number  Applied,"  by  John  C.  Gray,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  for 
which  it  is  said  there  is  an  advance  demand. 
The  book  embodies  Mr.  Gray's  method  of 
instruction  in  arithmetic,  which  is  already  em- 
ployed in  two  of  the  Massachusetts  normal 
schools.  Mr.  Gray  is  also  conducting  a  new 
departure  in  the  direction  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  Chicopee  high  school  has  a  com- 
pletely equipped  shop,  and  is  undertaking  to 
train  students  as  machinists,  the  shops  of  that 
city  being  so  specialized  as  to  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity for  all  around  training. 
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The  Cushing  Academy  Breeze  for  Decem- 
g^  ber  has  a  full  page  portrait  of  Frederick  Doug- 
las Lane,  instructor  in  mathematics  in  that 
institution,  together  with  several  cordial  tributes 
to  Mr.  Lane,  and  a  poem  of  his  writing.  Mr. 
Lane  had  completed,  December  6,  thirty  years 
of  consecutive  service  as  teacher  in  the 
academy,  and  in  recognition  of  this  long  and 
honorable  service  the  faculty  of  the  school  on 
that  date  gave  a  reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lane,  at  which  the  school  presented  him  with  a 
loving  cup.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lane  is  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  every  graduate  of  the 
academy,  and  holds  a  high  place  in  the  regard 
of  all.  One  of  his  sons  has  graduated,  and  a 
son  and  a  daughter  are  now  in  the  school.  In 
addition  to  his  school  duties,  Mr.  Lane  has 
served  the  town  of  Ashburnham  as  its  treasurer 
for  many  years.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  tribute  of  a  student  will  be  of  interest  to 
Mr.  Lane's  classmates,  who  will  be  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  his  habit  of  punctuality  at 
chapel  persists  through  the  years  : 

"  For  many  years  he  has  been  the  senior  class 
teacher,  and  his  original  poems  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  Senior  Sing-outs.     His  geniality 

^  seems  to  be  contagious,  and  sad  faces  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  when  Mr.  Lane  is 
present.  '  Neatness,  accuracy,  and  dispatch,'  a 
motto  which  Mr.  Lane  used  to  write  on  the 
board  at  examinations,  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  himself.  Promptness  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  his  life,  for  it  is  the  '  Math '  ranks  that 
always  come  into  the  office  first.  In  the  town 
business  his  bills  and  reports  are  always  ready 
before  the  appointed  time.  An  example  of 
promptness  which  is  seen  daily  by  each  student 
is  Mr.  Lane's  punctual  attendance  in  chapel." 


Class  of  1879 

Secretary   Charles    C.  Davis,  Winchester, 
N.  H. 

Dr.  Alfred  Matthias  Spalding  died  at  Speonk, 
Long  Island,  January  3,  1910.  Doctor  Spald- 
ing was  born  in  Greenup,  Ky.,  April  13,  1857. 
His  father,  of  an  old  New  Hampshire  family, 
was  for  many  years  a  prominent  physician  in 
Kentucky,  dying  about  the  time  of  his  son's 
graduation  from  College.  The  son  came 
North  for  his  education,  and  was  fitted  at  the 
high  school  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  In  College  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Alpha   Delta  Phi  fra- 


ternity. His  medical  studies  were  pursued  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New 
York,  where  he  obtained  his  medical  degree 
in  1883.  After  practicing  for  a  short  time 
in  Pepperell,  Mass.,  and  Nashua,  N.  H., 
he  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  remained 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  year 
before  his  death,  when  on  account  of  ill  health 
he  removed  to  Long  Island.  For  some  years 
he  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Dr.  George 
A.  Spalding,  as  visiting  physician  to  the  House 
of  Refuge,  and  afterwards  from  1894  till  its 
removal  to  Dobbs  Ferry,  in  1905,  he  was  attend- 
ing physician  to  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum. That  he  was  eminently  successful  in  this 
work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
deaths  during  his  care  of  the  thousand  children 
in  the  institution  averaged  only  one  a  year. 
He  was  both  wise  and  independent,  believing 
in  simple  methods  as  far  as  possible.  Espec- 
ially was  this  true  of  his  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, of  which  he  never  lost  a  case,  and  the 
drug  bill  was  smaller  than  in  any  similar  insti- 
tution of  its  size  during  his  administration. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  to  care  for 
the  diseases  of  the  eye  so  prevalent  in  such 
asylums.  He  operated  for  trachoma  with  the 
use  of  cocaine  when  other  surgeons  were  using 
ether,  saving  much  discomfort  and  trouble  to 
both  patients  and  nurses.  These  simple  and 
direct  methods  characterized  his  work  among 
his  private  patients.  His  perfect  sincerity  won 
their  confidence,  and  his  courtesy  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  their  true  interests,  their  warm  affec- 
tion and  esteem.  Doctor  Spalding  leaves 
a  widow  and  a  daughter. 

Charles  F.  Chapman,  treasurer  of  the  Ottau- 
quechee  Savings  Bank  of  Woodstock,  Vt.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Vermont  State  Bankers' 
Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 


Class  of  1885 

Secretary^  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,   Hanover, 

N.  H. 

The  secretary  has  just  issued  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  class,  which  a  sub-title  designates 
as  "  Preliminary  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Reunion." 
Eighty-five,  including  wives  and  children,  are 
noted  as  expecting  to  attend  Eighty-five's  anni- 
versary at  the  approaching  Commencement. 

Ernest  F.  Critchett,  superintendent  of  schools 
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for  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  three  inspectors  of  high  and  graded  schools 
for  the  state,  and  will  remove  to  Minneapolis. 

Henry  A.  Hubbard  has  lately  removed  to  Hol- 
land, Oregon. 

Herbert  C.  White  is  now  a  florist  at  Massil- 
lon,  Ohio. 

Rev.  D.  O.  Bean  has  removed  from  Seattle 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  intends  to  pre- 
pare his  120-acre  irrigated  farm  for  apple  tree 
culture. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Bouton's  recent  address  before 
Lake  County  Medical  Society,  upon  water 
supply  and  sewage  of  lake  shore  towns, 
closing  with  "  a  tribute  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion "  has  been  reprinted  both  in  the  Waukegaii 
Daily  Sun  and  as  the  leading  article  in  the 
Chicago  Medical  Record  iox  January,  1910. 

Class  of  1886 

Secretary^  Win.  M.  Hatch,  221  Columbus  Ave., 

Boston 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston 
alumni,  the  following  from  '86  were  in  attend- 
ance :  Brown,  F.  B.,  Fairbanks,  Hatch,  W.  M., 
Newton,  Osborne,  Quimby,  Sampson,  Snow, 
Stetson,  and  Edgerly  (Medical).  Doctor 
Daley  of  White  River  Junction,  an  '86  con- 
tributor to  the  "  New  Gym  "  fund,  sat  with  the 
class. 

Campbell,  writing  from  Nice  on  January  12, 
states  that  he  spent  Christmas  day  near  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  "  Dick's "  photograph,  taken  in 
front  of  the  Sphinx,  will  bear  later  reproduc- 
tion in  the  25th  anniversary  report. 

Class  of  1887 
Secretary,  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Albert  E,  Hadlock  has  been  appointed 
auditor  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Law  and 
Adjustment  in  the  city  government  of  New 
York,  with  a  salary  of  ;^6ooo. 

Class  of  1888 

Secretary,    Rev.     William    B.    Forbush,    171 

Taylor  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Forbush  is  to  serve  as  guide  to  the 
"  Booklovers'  Pilgrimage,"  a  literary  tour  of 
Scotland,   the     Lake     Country,     the     English 


shrines,  King  Arthur  Land,  London,  Paris,  the 
Rhine,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  leaving  New 
York  June  29,  and  due  to  reach  New  York  on 
the  return  voyage  September  7. 

Class  of  1890 
Secretafj,  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  New  York 
William  T.  Abbott,  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Association,  has  been 
chosen  vice-president  of  the  Central  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Illinois.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a  corporation 
lawyer  of  prominence,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Richter,  Montgomery,  Hart,  and 
Abbott. 

Class  of  1901 

Secretaiy,    Walter    S.    Young,    South     High 

School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Locke  M.  Perkins  (T.  S.  C.  E.  '03)  has 
recently  been  made  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way  on  Hnes  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  His  jurisdiction  covers  over 
3600  miles  of  line. 

Class  of  1902 

Secretary,   Wm.    C.    Hill,    15    Lonsdale     St., 

Ashmont,  Mass. 

Henry  C.  Tracy  is  submaster  of  the  high 
school  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  and  is  also  doing 
postgraduate  work  in  comparative  anatomy  at 
Brown,  for  which  he  expects  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  June. 

Born,  in  State  College,  Pa.,  November  20,  a 
daughter  to  Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Pattee. 

Class  of  1903 
Secretary,  J.  F'.  Mahoney,  North  Andover, 
Mass. 
Albert  Edward  Smith  was  married  recently 
at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Miriam  Frost  Ames 
of  San  Francisco,  formerly  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Smith,  after  graduating  from  Albany  Law 
School,  practiced  for  a  time  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  but 
recendy  passed  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  sixty 
candidates  on  an  examination  for  a  position  in 
the  state  insurance  department,  and  now  has  a 
responsible  position  in  this  department  in  New 
York  city. 
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Class  of  1904 
Secretary^  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Grund,  No.  1407 
Pratt  Avenue,  Rogers  Park  Station,  Chicago, 
announce  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Florence  Emily,  to  Earl  L.  Herman. 

Class  of  1906 
Secretary,  Harold  G.  Riigg,   Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  Howard  J.  Chidley,  assistant  minister 
of  Central  Congregational  church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
Trinity  church,  East  Orange,   N.  J. 

Eliot  S.  Cogswell  is  a  member  of  the  third 
year  class  in  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Herbert  W.  Rainie  is  in  the  third  year  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  Thurlow  M.  Gordon 
in  the  second  year. 

Class  of  1907 

Secretary,    Thacher    W.    Wortheii,     Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Thomas  D.  Perry  is  field  man  for  the  United 
States  Timber  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Elmira,  Cal. 

John  S.  Hart  of  Minneapolis  was  married 
October  8  to  Miss  Hannah  M.  Hall. 

WilHam  R.  Kimball  is  in  the  engineering 
department  of  Ryerson  and  Son,  Chicago. 

John  H.  Blaisdell,  Robert  C,  Cochrane,  and 
John  W.  Hammond,  Jr.,  are  in  the  third  year 
class  in  Harvard  Medical  School. 

James  B.  Brown,  George  H.  Howard,  James 
C.  Reilly,  and  Wilfred  H.  Smart  are  in  their 
third  year  at  Harvard  Law  School,  Morrill  A. 
Gallagher  in  the  second  year,  and  Harry  R. 
Blythe  in  a  special  course. 

C.  M.  Stilphen,  non-graduate,  is  a  traveling 
salesman  for  the  Tomlinson  Chain  Manufac- 
turing Company  in  Virginia,  with  headquarters 
at  Richmond. 

Class  of  1908 
Secretary,   Laurence    M.    Syinmcs,    Winches- 
ter, Mass. 
Raymond  B.  Parker  is  in  the  second  year  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Francis   G.  Blake   in 


the  first  year,  and  Frank  W.   Anderson  is  cata- 
logued as  a  special  student. 

Howard  W.  Cowee,  Joseph  J.  Donahue,  Wil- 
liam D.  Knight,  Morton  L.  Lewis,  and  Peter  F. 
McCarty  are  members  of  the  second  year  class 
in  Harvard  Law  School. 

Class  of  1909 
Secretary,  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4   Walnut   Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 
Arthur  S.  Bedell  was   married   in    Brooklyn 
N.  Y.,  December  25,   to  Elsie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Bradshaw  of  Brooklyn. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

Class  of  1847 
Dr.  George  Edmund  Brickett  died  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  of  apoplexy.  The  end 
came  suddenly,  but  he  had  been  a  patient  suf- 
ferer from  locomotor  ataxia  for  nearly  ten 
years.  Dr.  Brickett  was  born  in  Hartford,  Vt., 
Nov.  20,  1824,  being  the  son  of  Edmund  and 
Harriet  (Heaton)  Brickett.  His  home  was  at 
Bath,  N.  H.,  from  one  year  of  age  till  fourteen, 
and  then  in  Maine.  He  attended  the  academies 
at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  and  Limerick,  Me.,  and 
then  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  William  Swa- 
sey,  attending  lectures  at  Dartmouth.  He 
began  practice  at  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  but 
settled  in  China,  Me.,  in  1848.  He  was  com- 
missioned assistant  surgeon  of  the  Third  Maine 
Volunteers,  June  20,  1861,  and  in  September, 
1862,  promoted  to  be  surgeon  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Maine.  He  served  with  the  Third  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  with  the  Twenty-first 
in  Louisiana.  In  August,  1863,  he  was  mus- 
tered out  with  his  regiment,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  General  Hospital  at  Augusta,  Me.,  hold- 
ing this  position  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  also  attending  surgeon  to  Kennebec 
Arsenal  from  1864  to  1893,  and  examining  sur- 
geon for  pensions  from  1874  to  1888.  In  1868-9 
he  was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature. 
Since  1864  he  had  practiced  his  profession  in 
Augusta  with  excellent  success,  and  for  many 
years  had  a  large  consulting  practice  through- 
out the  state  in  both  medical  and  surgical  cases. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  family  physician  of 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine.     He   was   president   of 
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the  Kennebec  County  Medical  Society  in  1870, 
and  of  the  Maine  Medical  Association  in  1883; 
he  was  a  member  of  various  Masonic  organiza- 
tions, and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States.  In  1847  he  was 
married  to  Rizpah  Eveleth  of  New  Gloucester, 
Me.,  who  died  in  1850.  In  1852  he  was  again 
married  to  Melinda  C,  daughter  of  Nathan  and 
Sophronia  (Chadwick)  Freeman  of  China,  Me., 
who  died  May  30,  1905.  The  latter  Mrs. 
Brickett  was  the  mother  of  four  children,  of 
whom  two  survive.  Dr.  George  H.  Brickett  of 
Augusta  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Blaisdell  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  

Class  of  1853 

Dr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Glines  died  of  old  age, 
August  22,  1909,  in  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  for  many  years  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  born  in  Eaton,  N.  H.,  Dec 
23,  1826,  being  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Ruth 
f  Banfield)  Glines.  His  active  professional  life 
covers  a  period  of  sixty  years,  his  practice 
covering  a  large  territory  and  being  rewarded 
with  success.  He  was  married  October  26, 
1854,  to  Caroline  Clement,  who  died  Dec.  16, 
1905.  Two  of  their  three  children  survive  their 
parents.  

Class  of  1861 
Dr.  Oren  Hart  Boynton  was  born  in  Mere- 
dith, N.  H.,  August  20,  1834,  and  died  of  pneu- 
monia in  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1909.  His 
parents  were  Ebenezer  and  Betsey  (Smith) 
Boynton.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  Holderness, 
and  for  three  terms  at  the  New  Hampton 
Institution.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  car- 
penter's trade.  His  medical  studies  were  pur- 
sued with  his  brother.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Boynton 
of  Lisbon,  and  at  Dartmouth,  followed  by  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard.  In  1861  he  began 
practice  at  Lisbon  in  partnership  with  his 
brother.  In  1862  he  took  the  place  at  Bath,  N. 
H.,  of  Dr.  William  Child,  D.  M.  S.  '57,  who 
had  become  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers.  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
on  the  return  of  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Boynton  went 
back  to  Lisbon.  He  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession until  i,more  than  twenty  years  ago  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  he  went  to  Southern 
Pines,  N.    C,   each   winter   for  several   years, 


returning  to  Lisbon  in  the  spring  and  resuming 
work.  He  invested  in  land  at  Southern  Pines, 
and  built  a  few  cottages  there.  After  the 
death  in  1891  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Moody,  D.  M.  S.  '50, 
he  went  to  Franconia  for  two  summers  to  take 
the  practice  of  the  late  physician.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  and  of  the  White  Mountain  Medical 
Society,  having  been  secretary  and  president  of 
the  latter.  He  was  pension  examining  surgeon 
four  years  during  President  Cleveland's  first 
term,  had  been  chairman  of  the  local  board  of 
health,  and  served  on  the  board  of  education 
both  in  Lisbon  and  in  Bath.  Owing  to  partial 
blindness  and  other  infirmities,  Dr.  Boynton 
gave  up  active  practice  some  years  before  his 
death,  but  helped  his  son,  who  succeeded  him. 
His  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Alice  E.  Hollis- 
ter,  to  whom  he  was  married  July  25,  1861.  They 
have  had  three  sons,  of  whom  two  survive.  Dr. 
Perry  S.  Boynton  '90  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Boynton  of  Lisbon. 


Class  of  1866 

Dr.  Henry  Rust  Parker,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  died 
in  that  city  December  29,  1909,  of  pneumonia. 
Dr.  Parker  was  born  in  Wolfeboro,  N.  H., 
Jan.  24,  1836,  being  the  son  of  John  Tappan 
and  Sally  L.  (Seavey)  Parker.  His  parents 
both  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
he  was  employed  for  some  years  in  a  shoe 
factory  of  his  native  town.  Becoming  ambi- 
tious for  an  education,  he  sought  it  at  Wolfe- 
boro Academy,  and  at  the  completion  of  his 
studies  became  assistant  principal  of  the  same 
school.  While  teaching  he  began  medical 
studies,  and  after  obtaining  his  degree  at  Dart- 
mouth he  began  practice  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  1881,  the  date  of  his 
removal  to  Dover.  He  made  rapid  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  and  was  early  recog- 
nized as  a  practitioner  of  unusual  ability.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Dover  and  the  Straf- 
ford District  Medical  Societies,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society.  Under  both  the  Cleveland  adminis- 
trations he  was  president  of  the  county  board 
of  examining  surgeons  for  pensions.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Dover  as  a  Democrat 
after  a  most  exciting  campaign,  and  served  as 
such  during  the  years  1891  and  '92.     Dr.  Parker 
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was  a  33rd  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial^  Wars  in  New  Hampshire 
and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
He  was  vestryman  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal 
church,  and  president  of  the  men's  club  of  the 
parish.  He  was  married  May  27,  1876,  to  Ella 
Mae,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Hannah  (Rust) 
Thompson  of  Wolfeboro,  who  survives  him. 
Two  daughters  survive  their  father,  a  son  hav- 
ing died  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years. 

Class  of  1878 
Dr.  Lebbeus  Curtis  was  born  in  Searsport, 
Me.,  Sept.  I,  1847,  and  died  at  Hephzibah,  Ga., 
Nov.  16,  1909.  His  parents  were  Capt.  Leb- 
beus and  Jane  (Porter)  Curtis.  In  boyhood  he 
was  afflicted  with  hip  disease,  the  results  of 
which  followed  him  through  life  and  were  the 
ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  At  two  different 
periods  he  owned  a  drug  store  in  his  native 
town,  and  graduated  from  the  Masachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  1874.  After  complet- 
ing his  medical  studies  he  practiced  for  a  year 
in  Gorham,  Me.,  and  was  then  for  twenty  years 
in  Augusta,  Ga.,  moving  to  Hephzibah  six  years 
ago.  He  had  been  six  times  abroad,  was  a  fine 
conversationalist,  and  an  enthusiast  in  fruit  and 
flower  culture.  In  1880  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Fryer,  who  survives  him,  with   one  child. 

Class  of  1896 
Dr.  Jesse  Eugene  Cook  died  in  Unity,  Maine, 


Oct.  15,  1909,  of  diabetes  mellitus.  He  was  the 
son  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Bennett)  Cook,  and 
was  born  in  Troy,  Me.,  April  6,  1869.  He 
graduated  from  the  Maine  Central  Institute  in 
1890,  and  studied  medicine  at  Bowdoin  and 
Dartmouth.  In  January,  1896,  he  began  prac- 
tice in  Unity,  and  remained  there  through  life 
being  a  successful  practitioner,  and  doing 
active  work  until  within  three  weeks  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Waldo  County 
Medical  Society,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  Waldo 
County  Hospital.  In  politics  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat, being  chairman  of  the  county  committee, 
and  a  member  of  the  last  legislature  of  the 
state.  He  was  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  32nd 
degree  Mason.  He  was  married,  July  12,  1893, 
to  Miss  Grace  Mills,  who  survives  him,  with 
one  son. 

Dr.  James  William  Ryder  died  at  the  Car- 
ney Hospital,  Boston,  Oct.  21,  1909,  of  exhaus- 
tion following  an  abdominal  operation.  He 
was  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1868, 
being  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Winn) 
Ryder.  He  graduated  from  Nicolet  College, 
Canada,  in  1893,  and  immediately  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine.  For  a  year  and  a  half  after 
graduation  he  was  a  member  of  the  hospital 
staff  of  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Boston,  and 
from  that  time  a  general  practitioner  in  that 
city.  He  was  married  June  i,  1898,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  M.  Maguire,  who  survives  him,  with- 
out children. 
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Recent  discussion  in  the  faculty  of 
methods  by  which  the  relationship  be- 
tween instructors  and  students  could  be 
made  more  intimate  has  had  definite  re- 
sult, and  action  insures  a  systematic  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  more  effectively 
next  year  through  organization  what  the 
best  teachers  have  always  tried  to  accom- 
plish hitherto,  but  without  the  benefits 
of  organization  and  therefore  unques- 
tionably without  full  efficiency.  By  the 
charter  of  Dartmouth  College  the  presi- 
dent is  elected  specifically  "to  have  the 
care  of  the  education  and  government 
of  the  students";  and  by  a  later  clause 
in  the  charter  the  trustees  are  given 
authority  to  appoint  the  faculty  "to  assist 
the  president  in  the  education  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  students."  Thus  at  once, 
in  the  charter,  clear  definition  is  given 
to  the  conception  of  the  College  in  the 
minds  of  the  founders — not  primarily 
the  administration  and  not  exclusively 
the  faculty,  but  first  of  all  the  students. 


The  strength  of  the  present  day  Dart- 
mouth is  largely  due  to  leadership  which 
always  concerned  itself  first  with  the 
manifold  and  continuous  responsibilities 
which  have  gathered  under  the  phrase 
"the  care  of  the  education  and  govern- 
ment of  the  students."  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  new  administration, 
likewise,  has  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  charter's  requirements  and 
that  it  accepts  the  full  responsibility. 

The  increasing  size  of  the  classes 
some  time  ago  deprived  the  individual 
student,  unless  he  was  notably  deficient 
in  his  college  work,  of  the  helpful  guar- 
dianship of  the  class-officer.  In  the  seri- 
ous questions  which  present  themselves 
at  one  time  or  another  to  every  student, 
in  the  choice  of  elective  courses, — a 
choice  which  makes  or  mars  his  college 
education  and,  possibly,  his  future  ca- 
reer,— there  has  been  for  some  time  no 
one  to  whom  he  could  go  for  counsel  ex- 
cept the  Dean;  and  the  relation  of  the 
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Dean  to  a  large  body  of  students  must 
necessarily  be  to  a  great  extent  official 
rather  than  personal.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  felt  that  some  systematic 
method  of  supplying  this  need  must  be 
devised,  and  such  a  method  has  been 
sought. 

At  its  March  meeting  the  faculty  voted 
to  establish  a  Board  of  Advisors.  It  will 
be  the  function  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  board  to  meet  the  students 
under  their  personal  supervision  at  reg- 
ular intervals  and  to  inform  themselves 
regarding  their  circumstances,  character, 
interests,  and  college  work.  They  will 
advise  students  especially  in  their  choice 
of  elective  courses.  The  relation  is  in- 
tended to  be  friendly  and  intimate. 
Membership  in  the  Board  of  Advisors 
will  be  voluntary  and  will  be  open  to  all 
officers  of  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that 
as  many  as  fifty  instructors  will  volun- 
teer for  this  service,  so  that  no  advisor 
will  have  under  his  supervision  more 
than  twelve  students,  and  never  more 
than  six  new  students  (assuming  an  en- 
tering class  of  about  three  hundred). 
Students  will  remain  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  advisors  until  the  end  of 
their  second  year  in  College,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  many  cases  such  relations 
will  be  established  that  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  the  student  will  naturally 
seek  the  help  of  his  former  advisor. 

The  President  of  the  College  will  be 
chairman  of  the  board  and  also  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee,  consisting  of  the  Dean 
and  three  members  of  the  board,  which 
will  assign  students  to  their  advisors  and 
make  such  other  arrangements  as  may 
be  necessary. 

This  system  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to 
establish  more  intimate  and  friendly  re- 


lations between  faculty  and  students,  it 
will  guide  many  students  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable, a  better  correlated  choice  of 
courses,  and,  finally,  it  will  perhaps  re- 
duce, by  encouragement  as  well  as  by 
constant  supervision,  that  large  propor- 
tion of  each  class  which  now  disappears 
from  College  before  graduation. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  is  sending  out  the  list  of 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
te  on  Alumni  Trustees.  Graduates  should 
recall  that  by  arrangement  with  the  trus- 
tees of  the  College  five  of  their  number 
are  elected  to  their  office  upon  nomina- 
tion by  ballot  of  all  the  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege of  three  years'  standing,  one  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  board  at  each  Com- 
mencement. The  vacancy  the  present 
year  is  due  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Mr.  Hilton.  The  list  of  nominations 
is  one  of  high  grade  and  the  men  named 
are  all  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Dartmouth.     The  list  is: 

Robert  Monroe  Funkhouser,  1871. 
Born  in  St.  Louis,  Dec.  10th,  1850.  En- 
tered Columbia  Law  School,  graduating 
1873  with  degree  of  LL.  B.  Received 
A.M.  from  Dartmouth  in  1874.  Grad- 
uated in  medicine  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity with  degree  of  M.D.  (Admitted 
to  bar  in  New  York  City  and  St.  Louis.; 
Professor  of  surgery  in  Beaumont  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  for  six  years.  Has 
been  president  of  Alumni  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  president  of  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  vice  president  State  Medical  As- 
sociation of  Mo.,  coroner  for  two  terms 
of  St   Louis. 

William  Byron  Forbush^  of  the  class 
of  1888,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  Ph.D.  of  New 
York  University.  He  has  also  been  made 
a  Litt.  D.  by  Hanover  College.  He  has 
been  a  leader  of  social  work  with  boys 
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and  is  often  consulted  by  important  ed- 
ucational and  religious  institutions. 
Seeking  more  wholesome  ways  to  deal 
with  boys  in  the  church,  he  founded  a 
society  which  is  now  the  largest  boys' 
fraternity  in  the  world.  Among  his 
books  are  *'The  Boy  Problem,"  seventh 
edition,  and  "The  Boys'  Round  Table," 
eighth  edition.  He  is  a  pastor  of  the 
North  Woodward  Avenue  Congregation- 
al Church,  Detroit,  one  of  the  leading 
churches  of  the  middle  west. 

Frank  Edward  Gove.  Born  in  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  October  29,  1865, 
Graduated  Dartmouth  College  with  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1888.  Graduated  at  Col- 
umbia University  Law  School,  LL.B.,  in 
1892.  Resided  in  Colorado  since  1874. 
Engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Denver 
since  1892.  Address :  Suite  306,  Ernest  & 
Cranmer  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Charles  L.  Sawyer,  1888.  Born  in 
New  Hampshire,  1860;  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  New  Hampton  Institution,  N.  H. ; 
graduated  from  Dartmouth,  classical 
course,  in  1888;  received  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Dartmouth  in  1891 ;  Principal  Wau- 
kegan  High  School  three  years,  and  of 
South  Minneapolis  High  School  seven 
years ;  graduated  from  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Law  in  1897,  since  then  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business ;  served 
one  term  as  a  member  of  Minnesota 
Legislature. 

Henry  H.  Hilton,  1890.  Retiring 
Trustee  of  Dartmouth  College.  Ex-Pres- 
ident of  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association 
of  Chicago.  Bank  Director.  Trustee  of 
University  Congregational  Church,  Chi- 
cago. Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Member  of  various  charitable  boards. 
Manager  of  Chicago  branch  of  Ginn  & 
Co.,  school  book  publishers. 

Introspection  is  often  advantageous, 
and  the  Alumni  Magazine  hopes  that  it 
may  use  its  own  columns  for  a  bit  of 
this.  It  was  founded  as  a  part  of  the 
general   movement  of   opening  all   lines 


of  communication  between  the  alumni 
and  the  College.  The  alumni  have  been 
appreciative  and  kind  in  their  commen- 
dation, and  loyal  in  their  backing.  The 
question  now  arises — how  best  can  this 
publication  be  made  of  still  greater  serv- 
ice to  Dartmouth  and  Dartmouth  men? 

The  support  tendered  the  Magazine 
by  its  constituency  is  indicative,  if  any- 
thing, of  the  high  value  accorded  by 
alumni  to  the  services  which  such  a  pub- 
lication may  perform.  That  it  may 
achieve  an  increasing  degree  of  success 
is,  of  course,  the  constant  aim  and  hope 
of  the  editors.  A  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  achievement,  certainly,  may  best 
be  attained  through  the  assumption  by 
the  Magazine  of  all  the  functions  made 
desirable  by  the  various  points  of  view 
and  fields  of  interest  among  its  readers. 

Primarily  the  Magazine  was  inaugu- 
rated and  will  be  maintained  as  an  or- 
gan of  the  alumni.  It  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  providing  a  clear- 
ing-house of  information  concerning  the 
great  body  of  graduates.  As  a  medium 
for  communicating  the  problems  and  pol- 
icies of  the  College,  administrative  and 
educational,  in  their  internal  and  exter- 
nal aspects,  the  publication  has  assumed 
its  place  among  useful  Dartmouth  insti- 
tutions. Experience  has  shown,  more- 
over, that  the  alumni  always  welcome  a 
chronicle  of  undergraduate  activities 
and  achievements  in  all  their  forms. 

Additional  to  the  functions  named, 
may  not  the  Magazine  serve  even  more 
usefully  should  alumni  co-operate  in 
making  these  columns  the  medium  of  a 
less  one-sided  communication;  in  other 
words,  to  assist  in  making  the  Magazine 
more  definitely  a  voice  of,  and  not  so  ex- 
clusively a  voice  to,  the  Dartmouth  fam- 
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ily?  The  question  prompts  the  sugges- 
tion of  several  desirable  results  likely  to 
be  brought  about. 

In  certain  particulars,  occasional  cir- 
cumstances give  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  need,  sometimes,  of  correlating 
the  points  of  view  of  those  who  partici- 
pate from  afar  in  the  problems  of  the 
College,  with  the  points  of  view  of  those 
who  geographically,  at  least,  stand  more 
closely  in  touch  with  such  problems. 
Dartmouth  ventures  far,  secure  in  the 
strength  of  her  standing  army.  But  the 
essence  of  strength  of  any  standing  army 
is  loyalty ;  and  loyalty  flourishes  best 
when  grounded  upon  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  leadership;  to  have  faith  one  must 
have  clear  understanding.  Herein  lurks 
a  danger  for  all  progressive  institutions , 
the  factors  in  whose  progress  work  in 
any  but  the  closest  of  relations,  for  a 
lack  of  understanding  between  the  fac- 
tors slows  up,  effectually,  the  machinery 
of  necessary  co-operation. 

These  generalities  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  point  in  question,  for  the  Magazine, 
as  a  medium  of  communication,  may  con- 
vey to  the  alumni  whole  volumes  of  in- 
formation, and  yet  may  fail  to  convey 
the  little  that  may  be  essential  to  an  un- 
derstanding, in  the  alumni  mind,  of  the 
problems  and  policies  of  the  College. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  means  by 
which  the  Magazine  is  enabled  to  broad- 
en its  usefulness  in  the  direction  sug- 
gested, is  surely  worth  the  attempt. 
To  this  end,  it  is  hoped  that  the  alumni 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
freely  offered,  of  inviting  in  these  col- 
umns discussions  and  explanations  of 
matters  whose  bearing  may  not  be  clear, 
and  which,  in  their  more  obvious  as- 
pects, may  appear  open  to  criticism. 


In  one  particular,  especially,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  suggestion  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  wholesome  results.  Hano- 
ver seems  to  afford  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  critical  observation  and  comment. 
The  range  of  criticism  is  boundless.  It 
germinates  quickly  and  has  perennial 
growth,  is  self-ripening,  and  its  fruitage 
contributes  generously  to  the  common 
diet.  No  Burbank  will  ever  attain  the 
skill  in  plant  culture  with  which  the  un- 
dergraduate of  even  a  few  month's 
standing  grows  figs  of  criticism  from  the 
thistle-down  of  grievance.  Not  that  any- 
one doubts  the  value  of  criticism.  Its 
absence  would  denote  indifference,  some- 
thing infinitely  more  useless  and  obstruc- 
tive. As  it  is,  we  can  think  of  no  more 
healthy  stimulus  for  sustaining  interest 
and  encouraging  achievement  than  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  and  ability  to 
pick  flaws.  The  question  that  really 
presents  itself  is  whether  this  critical 
growth  may  not,  or  does  not,  sometimes 
become  a  weed ;  becoming  such,  in  truth, 
because  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop  defies 
the  attempt  or  destroys  the  incentive  to 
harvest  it.  At  this  juncture,  recourse 
to  a  change  of  crop  ordinarily  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  source  of  relief.  Even 
rotation  of  crops  may  be  suggested  as  a 
salutary  alternative. 

The  undergraduate  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  alumnus  in  the  matter  of 
criticism.  Being  upon  the  ground,  his 
clamor  either  brings  about  that  which  he 
desires  or  it  is  silenced  by  his  being 
brought  to  see  the  matter  in  its  more 
favorable  aspects.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
able  more  comfortably  and  quickly  to 
work  things  off  his  mind  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  himself  and  to  the  relief  of  his  as- 
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sociates.  By  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
ahimniis  may  not  thus  easily  have  his 
say  and  so  expeditiously  lead  others,  or 
be  led  by  others,  to  see  the  light.  It  is 
believed,  therefore,  that  the  Magazine 
may  perform  just  such  a  service.  If 
the  perspective  of  College  affairs  pre- 
sents certain  doubtful  aspects  discernible 
only  from  afar,  how  clearly  destructive 
it  may  be  to  allow  them  continued  life ! 
Doubt  and  discontent  thrive  surprisingly 
in  silence.  Give  them  voice,  and  they 
disappear,  either  because  the  voice, 
charged  with  truth,  shows  the  right  way, 
or  because  the  voice,  proceeding  from 
lack  of  understanding,  is  silenced  by  the 
show  of  facts  which  it  invites. 


The  enrollment  of  its  men  who  have 
gone  into  teaching  was  undertaken  by 
the  College  through  the  Committee  for 
the  Registration  of  Teachers  in  1906,  on 
the  theory  that  under  conditions  in  which 
the  schools  were  turning  in  such  num- 
bers to  the  College  for  qualified  men  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  College  to  have 
close  acquaintanceship  with  its  men  in 
this  field,  that  its  recommendations 
might  be  wise.  Professor  H.  E.  Burton 
was  asked  by  the  President  to  take 
charge  of  this  work  at  the  beginning,  and 
accepted  appointment  as  secretary  of  the 
committee.  Through  his  efforts  the 
movement  was  inaugurated  and  devel- 
oped, until  it  became  of  its  present  im- 
portance, and  it  was  with  regret  that  liis 
decision  last  fall  that  he  must  give  up  the 
work  was  accepted.  It  is  most  gratify- 
ing, however,  that  Professor  R.  W.  Hus- 
band has  accepted  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  take  up  and  continue  this  essential 
work. 


The  committee  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
plete file  of  the  alumni  who  are  teaching, 
Its  aim  is  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  the  alumni  are  teaching,  their 
location  in  various  states,  and  so 
far  as  possible  their  history  since  grad- 
uation. In  addition  to  this,  it  has  the 
very  practical  desire  to  place  Dartmouth 
teachers  in  better  positions,  whenever  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  so.  It  is  constantly 
receiving  requests  for  recommendations 
of  teachers  for  good  positions.  Such  po- 
sitions it  would  like  to  fill  with  successful 
Dartmouth  men. 

Dartmouth  men  who  are  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  and  class  secretaries 
who  have  lists  of  teachers  in  their  classes, 
can  help  greatly  in  the  work  by  putting 
themselves  in  communication  with  Pro- 
fessor Husband. 


A  well-known  graduate  once  said  in  a 
witty  speech  before  the  alumni,  that 
Dartmouth  was  never  founded  at  Han- 
over because  of  its  conspicuous  acces- 
sibility to  the  great  trans-continental 
transportation  lines.  But  the  isolation  of 
the  College  is  so  great  an  advantage  in 
most  ways  that  all  incidental  disadvan- 
tages are  accepted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  cheerfulness.  The  village  has 
from  early  times  made  pleasant  impres- 
sion on  visitors,  and  one  thinks  with 
gratification  of  the  comments  of  various 
distinguished  guests.  The  presence  last 
spring  in  Hanover  of  Mr.  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  the  genial  English  philoso- 
pher, gave  so  much  pleasure  to  those  who 
heard  him  and  those  who  met  him  that 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  ascribe  to  the  Col- 
lege village  his  words  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters   recently   published — ''Letters    from 
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America"  —  more  pleasing,  indeed,  be- 
cause in  general  he  finds  so  much  in 
America  that  does  not  attract  him : 

''I  am  staying  at  a  pleasant  place  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  country  is  hilly 
and  wooded,  and  like  a  larger  and  wilder 
Surrey ;  and  through  it  flows  what,  to 
an  Englishman,  seems  a  large  river,  the 
Connecticut.  Charming  villas  are  dotted 
about,    well    designed    and    secluded    in 


pretty  gardens.  I  mention  this  because, 
in  my  experience  of  America,  it  is 
unique.  Almost  everywhere  the  houses 
stare  blankly  at  one  another  and  at  the 
public  roads,  ugly,  unsheltered,  and  un- 
ashamed, as  much  as  to  say,  '  Everyone 
is  welcome  to  see  what  goes  on  here.  We 
court  publicity.  See  how  we  <  at,  drink 
and  sleep.  Our  private  life  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  American  people'." 


CIVIC    SERVICE    ON    THE    PART    OF    COLLEGE    FAC- 
ULTY   MEMBERS    IN    SMALL   TOWNS 


In  the  Engineering  News  of  March  3 
there  is  published  the  following  letter, 
interesting  to  Dartmouth  men : 

Sir:  An  editorial  note  in  your  issue 
of  Feb.  3,  1910,  drew  deserved  attention 
to  the  responsibility  of  members  of  fac- 
ulties of  colleges  to  take  an  acetive  inter- 
est in  matters  affecting  the  public  wel- 
fare. You  surmise  truly  that  the  faculty 
of  Dartmouth  College  has  not  failed  in 
that  respect,  but  it  may  add  point  to  your 
remarks  to  specify  some  of  the  public 
services  rendered  by  college  men  here. 

A  professor  of  civil  engineering  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pre- 
cinct Commissioners  about  fifteen  years, 
having  charge  of  highway  improvements 
and  construction  of  macadam  roads. 
This  office  includes  duty  as  health  officer. 
A  professor  of  mathematics  has  served 
many  years  as  Justice  of  the  Police 
Court,  and  one  term  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. A  number  of  professors  in  various 
departments,  and  the  wife  of  one  profes- 
sor, have  served  terms  of  ten  or  more 
years  as  members  of  the  School  Board. 
A  professor  of  chemistry  has  been  pre- 
siding officer  at  town  meetings  during 
several  years.  Another  professor  of  civil 
engineering  has  been  Engineer  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  Water- Works  Co.,  a  semi- 
public  corporation,  more  than  fifteen 
years ;  also  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  about  the  same  period. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  medi- 
cal college  has  the  widest  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity. As  medical  director  of  the  col- 
lege he  has  oversight  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  seventeen  dormitories,  all  of  the 
eating  clubs  and  the  ''commons" ;  makes 
frequent  inspections  and  tests  of  food 
supplies;  checks  epidemics  of  influenza 


by  prompt  fumigation  of  recitation  rooms 
and  affected  dormitories ;  usually  has 
personal  knowledge  of  any  serious  ill- 
ness among  more  than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents; makes  frequent  observations  and 
tests  of  the  bacteriological  and  other  con- 
ditions of  the  water  in  the  large  storage 
reservoir  which  supplies  both  the  col- 
lege and  the  town;  and,  as  bacteriologist 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  the  re- 
sources of  the  laboratory  and  expert 
knowledge  at  command  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  His  prompt  recog- 
nition and  treatment  of  first  cases  has, 
without  doubt,  averted  local  epidemics  of 
contagious  diseases. 

A  large  part  of  these  various  services 
are  rendered  either  gratuitously,  or  for 
small  pay  in  no  wise  commensurate  with 
their  value  to  the  public.  And  why  not  ? 
True  public  spirit  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  dollar  standard.  John  Smeaton, 
the  first  English  "civil  engineer,"  only 
gave  expression  to  a  sentiment  exem- 
plified in  many  lands  by  true  men  of 
every  age  when  he  put  forth  the  maxim : 
''The  abilities  of  the  individual  are  a  debt 
which  he  owes  to  the  common  stock  of 
the  public  happiness."  College  men, 
above  most  others,  have  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  gaining  knowledge  and 
culture,  n  they  would  escape  the  re- 
proach of  possessing  only  "ineffective 
culture,"  which  is  sometimes  thrown  at 
them,  let  them  find  some  way  to  dis- 
charge loyally  their  obligation  to  serve 
their  fellow  men  and  "lend  a  hand" 
where  it  is  needed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  Fletcher, 

Director  Thayer  School  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  11,  1910. 


THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 

COLLEGE 


By  Ernest  M.   Hopkins  '01 

Reprinted  from  the  Educational  Review  of  February,   1910 


The  history  of  the  American  college 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  from  its 
founding  is  the  story  of  steady  evolu- 
tion, growing  into  and  adapting  itself 
to  the  life  of  the  nation,  without  violent 
shock  or  radical  change  in  any  particu- 
lar phase.  It  was  the  cap-stone  of  the 
educational  system,  and  so  the  record  of 
higher  education  in  the  country  during 
that  time  considers  little  but  the  colleges. 
Then  began  the  changes  whose  effects 
have  become  so  marked.  The  profes- 
sional schools  became  post-graduate 
schools,  technological  schools  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  German  university  course 
was  introduced  and  added  as  a  graduate 
school  to  the  American  university.  All 
this  increased  the  years  necessary  to 
many  men  for  preparation  for  work. 
Various  methods  were  devised  and  are 
being  agitated  with  increasing  insistence, 
looking  toward  the  introduction  of  men 
to  their  work  at  an  earlier  age,  and  these 
propositions  invariably  rest  ultimately 
upon  vital  modification  of  the  college.  It 
is  evident  that  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  plans  proposed  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  near  future,  and  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  outcome  will  depend 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  American  col- 
lege in  its  present  form  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  national  life,  and  the  ability  of  the 
college  to  produce  men  to  perpetuate  it- 
self. The  present  may  well  be  called, 
then,  the  critical  period  for  the  Amer- 
ican college. 

The  last  quarter  century  has  seen 
not 'only  a  striking  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  at  all  of 
the  older  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, but  also  an  expansion  almost  be- 


yond belief  in  the  younger  institutions. 
Moreover,  not  infrequently,  here  or 
there,  in  Mr.  Corbin's  phrase,  "a  uni- 
versity by  eifchantment"  has  arisen  and 
assumed  its  large  responsibility.  Not 
only  is  the  number  of  men  enrolled  in 
all  of  these  greater  than  ever  before,  but 
also  throughout  the  country  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  young  men  are  going  on  in 
education  to  the  higher  reaches  than  at 
any  previous  time.  The  columns  of  the 
press  attest  the  public  interest  in  higher 
learning,  and  verification  abounds  of  the 
recent  utterance  of  Life  that  ''the  inter- 
est in  colleges  in  this  country  must  far 
exceed  any  concern  in  institutions  of 
learning  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
before." 

Within  a  comparatively  brief  period 
new  factors  have  entered,  and  changes 
have  taken  place  that  vitally  affect  the 
whole  structure  of  learning  up  from  the 
foundations.  Great  educational  trusts 
have  been  formed,  like  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  which  modify  while  they 
benefit;  and  the  contingency  is  not  to  be 
lightly  ignored  that  another  quarter  cen- 
tury will  show  that,  to  the  extent  to 
which  aid  has  been  welcomed,  individ- 
uality has  been  sacrificed.  Meanwhile, 
administrations  are  changing  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  will,  before  long,  bring  into 
the  leadership  in  education  a  group  of 
men  outnumbering  those  experienced  in 
the  service, — a  group  whose  policies  are 
yet  to  be  shaped,  and  whose  powers  are 
yet  to  be  tried.  To  disregard  the  fact 
that  a  transition  period  is  upon  the  world 
of  education  is  to  be  blind,  but  to  regard 
it  with  anxious  thought,  unfortunately  is 
not  to  see  the  end. 
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The  right  to  preservation  of  any  par- 
ticular type  of  institution  is  one  of  which 
proof  is  going  to  be  required.  The  pub- 
lic interest  is  not  simply  curiosity;  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  is  sub- 
ject to  intelligent  scrutiny  as  never  be- 
fore. And  the  determination  of  leaders 
in  education  is  becoming  constantly 
more  fixed  upon  defining  efficiency  and 
upon  finding  methods  to  increase  effi- 
ciency. The  two  questions  which  must 
be  answered  by  any  given  educational 
establishment  are,  "Ought  the  type  to  be 
preserved?"  and  "Can  the  type  be  pre- 
served?" and  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
problem  is  understood  and  weighed  by 
the  different  factors  concerned — admin- 
istrations, faculties,  and  alumni — to  that 
extent  will  the  finding  of  the  correct  an- 
swers be  facilitated. 

Throughout  the  land,  everywhere 
there  are  colleges.  These  take  men  when 
they  have  completed  four  years  of  pre- 
paratory work  in  the  high  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  at  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  offer  to  them  a  four-years' 
course  of  study  within  which  they  may 
specialize  to  the  extent  of  preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  and  the 
graduate  schools,  or  within  which  they 
may  roam  with  some  freedom  in  search 
of  general  culture.  Mr.  Flexner's  de- 
scription of  the  elective  system,  'Tt  im- 
poverishes and  isolates  by  excessive  and 
premature  specialization  where  it  does 
not  waste  by  aimless  dispersion" — points 
to  a  danger,  but  not  of  necessity  to  a 
fact.  Not  all  men,  or  even  a  majority  of 
men  in  the  colleges,  fall  into  either  of 
these  alternatives.  Needless  to  say,  the 
elasticity  of  a  curriculum  which  will  al- 
low these  options  can  hardly  prevent 
some  insistent  men  from  finding  ease. 
This  is  incidental  to  the  system,  but  it 
is  not  an  indictment  of  it,  so  long  as  the 
college  turns  men  out  at  the  end  of  four 
years  better  qualified  to  contribute  to  life 
and  to  derive  benefit  from  life  than 
would  have  been  the  case  after  four 
years  spent  otherwise. 

Of  course,  the  place  of  the  college  in 
the    educational  -  system    requires    that. 


whatever  its  large  mission,  it  shall  care- 
fully guard  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  seeking,  in  the  general  training  of 
the  college,  preparation  for  the  special 
training  of  the  university.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  rights  of  those  who  are  to 
become  seekers  of  the  truth  be  con- 
served. 

But  there  is  a  striking  unanimity 
among  American  college  presidents  in 
putting  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  a 
vital  function  of  the  college  is  to  pre- 
pare for  citizenship.  Citizenship  de- 
mands not  only  intellectual  power,  but 
also  social  force.  If  we  accept  this,  we 
come  at  once  to  the  fact,  heretical  as  it 
sounds,  that  in  the  college,  unlike  the 
technical  school,  the  professional  school, 
or  the  vocational  school,  the  content  of 
the  curriculum  is  not  an  all-important 
factor.  The  courses  of  study  in  the 
American  colleges  have  radically 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
products  of  the  colleges  have  not  been 
unlike  in  one  era  and  another.  The  en- 
vironment in  which  the  studying  is  done 
is  the  vital  thing — but  the  environment 
is  dependent  on  the  method  of  the  cur- 
riculum, though  not  upon  its  content. 
College  life  has  been  at  all  times  enough 
a  microcosm  to  put  its  stamp  upon  col- 
lege men  and  to  introduce  them  into  the 
social  life  of  the  nation  at  an  advantage. 
Admittedly,  the  curriculum  should  be 
adapted  to  producing  the  intellect  of  fi- 
ber and  high  potentiality,  but  its  require- 
ments should  not  be  so  drastic  as  to  deny 
all  else.  Naturally,  the  poise  is  delicate 
here. 

The  vice-president  of  one  of  our  great 
railroad  systems  has  said  recently,  'T 
may  say  this :  that  generally  the  men  who 
will  direct  big  enterprises  of  the  future 
are  the  men  in  college  today.  While 
not  all  of  them,  of  course,  will  rise  above 
mediocre  positions,  some  of  them  will 
bring  to  the  big  tasks  of  railroading  the 
trained  minds  and  the  knowlede'c  which 
the  problems  of  the  business  demand. 
He  who  hasn't  the  proper  training  for 
such  big  work  has  no  chance  at  all.  It's 
far  harder  today  for  a  man  to  rise  from 
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the  section  gang  or  train  crew  to  the 
presidency  of  a  raih'oad  than  it  used  to 
be.  I  myself  would  send  my  son  to  col- 
lege, if  only  for  the  environment  and  the 
associations  he  would  get  there.'' 

But  a  great  danger  to  the  college  lies 
in  the  failure  of  some  graduates  and 
many  undergraduates  to  understand  that 
environment  implies  something  sur- 
rounded, that  it  necessitates  something 
as  a  center, — in  college  life  the  curricu- 
lum. If  the  diversions  of  undergradu- 
ate life  are  allowed  to  encroach  beyond 
the  point  of  subordination,  college  life 
loses  its  distinction  and  becomes  the  at- 
mosphere of  athletic  professionalism, 
the  dilettanteism  of  the  idle,  or  the  trifling 
converse  of  the  club.  Thus  training  is 
ignored  and  discursiveness  is  bred,  con- 
ditions under  which  our  colleges  can  not 
stand  and  ought  not  to  stand.  The  cur- 
riculum, therefore,  assumes  at  once  its 
large  importance  to  the  lover  of  the  col- 
lege. It  demands  the  most  full  and  care- 
ful supervision  from  those  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is,  and  it  requires  the  thor- 
oughgoing respect  of  all  others.  Only 
through  this  door  can  admission  to  col- 
lege environment,  to  college  life,  be 
gained. 

The  social  force  in  education  is  found 
in  the  colleges.  The  American  univer- 
sity of  first  rank  has  not  found  any  sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  the  social  life  of 
the  college,  though  this  has  been  earnest- 
ly sought.  For  instance,  in  endowed 
universities  of  power,  and  in  state  uni- 
versities of  high  prestige,  halls  have  been 
projected  and  built  at  large  expense  for 
social  headquarters,  that  social  life  might 
be  acquired.  But  in  spite  of  all  things, 
the  spontaneity  of  college  life  is  lacking, 
and  that  it  is  lacking  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  defect. 

It  means  much  to  be  a  Harvard  man, 
because  of  the  tremendous  social  force 
of  Harvard  College,  and  so  cases  might 
be  multiplied.  The  graduate  schools  or 
professional  schools  of  many  a  univer- 
sity force  heartiest  admiration,  but  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  Princeton  or  Dart- 
mouth studying  in  the  schools  of  Cam- 


bridge or  New  York  could  not  be  led  to 
call  himself  a  Harvard  man  or  a  Colum- 
bia man,  despite  the  pride  that  an  under- 
graduate at  either  college  justly  feels 
in  the  title.  The  schools  of  the  univer- 
sities appeal  to  the  head,  but  the  heart 
is  influenced  in  the  colleges.  So  long  as 
sentiment  is  acknowledged  of  value,  so 
long  as  the  inculcation  of  ideals  is  vital, 
for  such  time  must  the  college  be  main- 
tained for  the  sake  of  scholarship  no  less 
than  for  the  sake  of  citizenship. 

But  in  what  form  shall  it  be  main- 
tained? Some  say  that  it  must  be  radi- 
cally changed,  that  its  last  two  years  must 
be  given  over  to  the  graduate  schools  and 
professional  schools,  and  that  its  first  two 
years  shall  be  taken  from  the  burden 
of  the  preparatory  school,  and  thus  the 
youth  shall  enter  college  at  sixteen  m- 
stead  of  eighteen.  But  such  a  solution 
ignores  and  is  unfair  to  the  large  per 
cent  of  men  who  receive  in  colleges  their 
final  training,  preliminary  to  lifework. 
Is  it,  moreover,  necessary  or  likely? 
May  the  college  not  be,  as  it  aims  now  to 
be,  a  training  to  teach  man  how  to  live 
in  appreciation  of  those  things  around 
him — to  find  in  what  he  sees,  what  he 
hears,  what  he  reads,  or  what  he  thinks, 
contentment?  Shall  the  graduate,  from 
knowledge  of  the  world's  accomplish- 
ments through  ages  gone,  be  equipped  to 
meet  problems  to  come?  Shall  he  take 
his  place  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  with 
the  knowledge  of  culture  within  him,  as 
the  graduate  of  the  medical  school  has 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  or  the  engineer 
has  knowledge  of  mathematics?  If  so, 
the  college  will  be  maintained,  as  now,  a 
course  paralleling  the  courses  of  tech- 
nological and  vocational  schools,  and  giv- 
ing to  many  men  the  final  training  for 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  for  many 
more  it  will  furnish  the  basis  of  cul- 
ture to  which  graduate  or  professional 
training  shall  be  added.  Quotation  has 
been  made  earlier  from  Vice-president 
T.  E.  Byrnes  of  the  New  York,  New  Ha- 
ven, and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  these 
further  words  are  his  : 

'T  think  most  young  men  of  today  are 
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rushed  through  their  schooHng  and  then 
out  into  the  world.  The  older  boy  may 
not  learn  any  more  rapidly  than  the 
younger,  but  he  digests  his  knowledge 
better. 

''For  the  executive  positions  which 
railroading  has  to  offer  to  young  men, 
broad  training  is  absolutely  required.  I 
think  it  is  even  better  than  technical 
training,  for  a  technical  man  is  too  often 
interested  in  his  own  particular  branch, 
and  in  railroading  there  is  more  than  one 
branch.  It  must  be  the  man  who  can 
grasp  all  branches  who  rises  to  executive 
positions." 

The  university  courses  can  not  be  as 
those  of  the  college.  The  university  may 
afford  a  knowledge  of  ethical  standards, 
but  ideals  are  more  the  part  of  the  col- 
lege; the  science  may  be  acquired  in  the 
former,  but  the  art  belongs  particularly 
to  the  latter.  Intuitions  of  right  are  the 
surest  foundations  of  righteousness,  and 
the  possibility  of  implanting  these  is  es- 
pecially the  part  of  the  college.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  college,  which  takes 
the  youth  in  his  adolescence  and  carries 
him  through  to  the  threshhold  of  man- 
hood, is  only  surpassed  by  its  opportun- 
ity. Its  distinctive  function  is  to  train 
for  citizenship,  and  for  this  end  there  it 
nothing  else  so  well  adapted ;  and  for  this 
end  it  would  not  be  so  well  adapted  in 
any  other  form  yet  suggested. 

What  is  the  reason,  then,  for  appre- 
hension? Why  the  question  concerning 
the  college :  can  the  type  be  preserved  ? 
Alumni  are  loyal  beyond  precedent  even ; 
trustees  have  never  been  more  solicitous 
to  faithfully  discharge  their  trusts ;  pres- 
idents are  sought  and  selected  by  eyes 
keen  to  find  men  of  the  rarest  promise. 
The  answer  is  that  the  danger  to  the  per- 
petuity of  the  college  lies  in  the  necessi- 
ties under  which  men  receive  their  train- 
ing for  college  teaching. 

The  American  college  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  course,  with  its  roots 
reaching  back  into  the  English  college, 
and  its  purpose  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  give  general  training.  Upon  the 
arts   course,   thus   developed,   there   was 


superimposed,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
the  graduate  school,  modeled  closely  af- 
ter the  German  university,  and  subject  to 
the  like  spirit,  that  of  special  training. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  college  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  university  have  little 
resemblance  one  to  the  other,  and  they 
can  not  well  have,  for  they  are  estab- 
lished for  unlike  ends. 

It  is  not  unjust  that  the  man  who  is  to 
teach  in  the  college  should  be  required 
to  spend  time  in  special  preparation,  for 
that  is  demanded  for  any  of  the  profes- 
sions. From  a  reservoir  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  advanced  study,  he  should  be 
able  in  the  classroom  to  give  to  the 
exceptional  student  stimulus  to  ful- 
fil his  mission,  as  well  as  to  maintain  his 
own  inspiration  for  contact  with  those 
less  alert  or  less  mature.  Hence,  it  has 
come  about  that  he  who  would  teach 
must  have  the  token  of  graduate  work. 
Inasmuch  as  the  doctorate  of  philosophy 
requires  the  most  exacting  work,  the 
Ph.D.  degree  has  therefore  come  to  be 
the  preferable  token.  Thus  the  process 
has  developed  by  which  the  college 
teacher  of  the  present  day  becomes  eli- 
gible to  his  position.  We  therefore  have 
the  anomaly  of  a  degree,  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  college  teacher's  degree,  being 
sought  almost  exclusively  as  a  basis  for 
college  teaching.  In  operation  the  course 
leading  to  the  doctorate  of  philosophy 
at  the  present  time  is  as  much  a  profes- 
sional course  as  the  law  course  or  the 
medical,  yet  it  is  without  adaptation  to 
the  professional  needs. 

The  change  in  the  manner  of  men  in 
college  professorships  a  generation  ago 
and  now  is  emphasized  in  the  columns  of 
every  paper  and  magazine  which  com- 
ments upon  educational  subjects.  In  col- 
leges, also,  colleagues  see  the  tenden- 
cies in  others  to  which  they  are  blind 
in  themselves.  The  phonologist  deplores 
the  passing  of  the  botanist  who  taught 
the  beauty  of  the  realms  of  nature,  re- 
placed by  one  who  studies  under  a  mi- 
croscope the  cross-section  of  a  stem ; 
while  the  biologist  prefers  that  the  lit- 
eratures of  Greece  and  Rome  shall  be 
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presented  in  all  their  grandeur,  rather 
than  that  the  emphasis  shall  be  put  on 
obsolete  roots. 

Speaking  of  the  teacher  in  the  college 
of  former  days,  President  Pritchett  says, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December, 
1908: 

The  old  time  college  teacher  was  a  man 
who  had,  above  all  else,  intellectual  enthusi- 
asm and  intellectual  sympathy;  his  learning 
touched  many  fields,  and  all  with  a  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly  spirit;  and  his  work  con- 
sisted largely  of  bringing  into  the  lives,  and 
into  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  his  stu- 
dents, his  own  sense  of  learning  and  of  civiliz- 
ation and  of  social  relations.  For  this  work 
there  was  needed,  not  primarily  a  man  of  re- 
search, but  a  man  of  large  comprehension,  of 
wide  interests,  of  keen  sympathies,  and  of  dis- 
criminating touch 

I  am  the  last  man  to  wish  the  spirit  of  re- 
search dulled.  We  need  in  our  universities, 
above  all  else,  the  nurture  of  this  spirit.  What 
I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this :  the  college  and  the 
university  stand  for  essentially  different  pur- 
poses. These  distinctions  are  almost  lost  sight 
of  in  the  confusion  of  our  educational  organ- 
ization. Research  is  a  word  to  conjure  with, 
but  in  the  last  two  decades  more  sins  have 
been  committed  in  its  name  against  good  teach- 
ing than  we  are  likely  to  atone  for  in  the  next 
generation.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  retain  the 
college  as  a  place  for  general  culture,  and  the 
university  as  a  place  for  the  promotion  of 
scholarly  research  and  for  professional  train- 
ing, honor  the  college  teacher  for  his  own 
work's  sake,  and  honor  no  less  the  investigator 
in  his  own  field. 

The  columns  of  the  number  of  Science 
for  November  27,  1908,  contain  words  to 
the  same  effect : 

A  general  survey  of  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, large  and  small,  throughout  the  land, 
leads  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  our  fac- 
ulties no  longer,  as  they  once  did,  represent 
groups  of  cultivated  men.  The  word  "culture" 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  our  day ;  but  the 
cultivated  man,  while  we  no  longer  aim  to  pro- 
duce him,  demands  and  receives  our  respect 
and  admiration  wherever  he  is  found.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  a  few  notable  sur- 
vivals of  the  type  here  and  there.  The  rarity 
of  teachers  of  this  kind  in  our  college  and  uni- 
versity faculties  today  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all  who  have  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  matter.  Yet  the  desirability  of  having 
such  as  instructors  of  undergraduate  students 
is  keenly  felt  by  those  who  have  to  choose  a 
college  for  their  sons.  The  function  of  the 
undergraduate  course  is  precisely  to  give  the 
student  what  he  will  not  get  when  as  a  gradu- 


ate he  enters  the  special  field  of  his  life  work ; 
therefore  the  undergraduate  course  should 
give  the  student  a  general  enrichment  of  life ; 
which  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  cultivation. 
But  we  are  content  at  present  that  the  high- 
est product  of  our  educational  system  should 
be  the  specialist;  a  man  usually  thoroughly 
conversant  with  one  small  branch  of  learning, 
and  fairly  well  acquainted  with  some  allied 
subjects,  but  often  ignorant  in  every  other 
field  of  human  interest,  without  ideas  of  his 
own  in  any  field  but  his  own,  and  dead  to 
everything  that  can  be  classed  as  the  ameni- 
ties of  life — the  arts,  literature,  human  society. 

Probably  it  is  not  fair  to  let  this  quo- 
tation stand  as  a  picture  of  the  usual  fac- 
ulty member  of  the  present  day.  Many 
men  rise  to  the  needs  of  the  positions 
which  they  occupy,  and  the  man  of  gen- 
eral culture,  of  broad  sympathies,  and  of 
inspiring  teaching  ability  is  still  found  in 
the  college,  and  almost  invariably,  it  may 
be  added,  in  the  positions  of  influence. 
Such  men,  though,  are  as  they  are  in 
spite  of  their  training  rather  than  be- 
cause of  it,  and  are  the  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule. 

Any  criticism  of  the  results  of  the 
course  leading  to  the  doctorate  of  philos- 
ophy from  one  not  holding  the  degree  is 
considered  to  be  presumptuous,  in  gen- 
eral, by  those  who  hold  it,  but  ''by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them"  has  long  prec- 
edent for  being  considered  a  basis  of 
judgment,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  lover 
of  argument  who  would  contend  that  the 
results  have  justified  the  situation  in 
which  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  good 
as  it  is  for  its  own  purposes,  stands  as 
the  ''open,  sesame"  to  position  as  a  col- 
lege teacher.  The  possession  of  the  de- 
gree has  the  two  great  advantages  of  cer- 
tifying to  three  years  of  advanced  study, 
and  of  indicating  a  capacity  for  close 
and  accurate  work  and  the  consequent 
discipline.  It  has,  for  colleges,  the  dis- 
advantages that  it  ignores  breadth  of 
knowledge  while  it  seeks  depth,  it  disre- 
gards the  general  in  its  search  for  the 
particular,  it  forms  the  habit  of  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  without  regard  to  its 
dissemination,  and  it  makes  for  research 
rather  than  for  culture.  The  character- 
istics of  the  degree  have  great  value  in 
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the  proper  place.  The  fountains  of 
knowledge  would  be  dry  and  inspiration 
would  be  nil,  were  it  not  for  the  men  who 
have  lived  and  worked,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  research;  and  it  is  from  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors  that  we  get  much  of 
the  raw  material  from  which  culture  is 
made.  But  the  training  which  fits  men 
for  accomplishment  of  such  sort  inevita- 
bly tends  to  make  them  impatient  of  the 
work  and  methods  necessary  to  college 
teaching.  President  Seelye,  in  a  recent 
report,  speaks  of  tendencies  in  college 
faculties  which  may  need  repression: 

One  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  taken  post  graduate  degrees  in  uni- 
versities to  employ  unduly  university  methods 
in  their  instruction,  and  to  overlook  the  differ- 
ence in  the  maturity  of  mind  and  the  end  to 
be  sought,  between  undergraduates  in  colleges 
and  those  pursuing  graduate  .courses  in  uni- 
versities. 

A  great  defect,  already  evident,  in 
bringing  the  university  methods  into  the 
college  is  that  the  college  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  curriculum  is  destroyed  with- 
out transplanting  the  university  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  for  work.  The  college  must 
preserve  the  inviolability  of  a  worthy 
curriculum,  whether  from  the  negligence 
of  graduates  or  from  the  neutralizing 
modifications  of  university  processes.  It 
can  not  be  argued  that  the  college  should 
be  untouched  by  the  university  influence, 
or  that  no  men  of  Ph.D.  training  should 
be  numbered  among  its  teachers.  This 
would  be  folly.  But  it  is  a  fair  and  a 
necessary  contention  that  the  university 
should  not  dictate  the  life  of  the  college. 

The  opportunity  of  the  faculty  for  in- 
fluence upon  the  college  is  not  excelled. 
They  are  in  constant  contact  with  the 
student-body,  and  they  exercise  a  per- 
petual oversight  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
riculum. When  they  choose  to  have  it 
so,  their  social  prestige  with  the  under- 
graduates is  large.     It  becomes,   there- 


fore, a  matter  of  vital  concern  as  to  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  from  which 
instructors  are  to  be  sought. 

The  hope  has  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed that  our  universities  would  in- 
stitute courses  more  adapted  to  fitting 
men  to  teach  than  is  the  doctorate  of 
philosophy,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  requirements  for 
this  degree  could  be  sufBciently  altered 
to  produce  the  desired  results  without 
sacrificing  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
search and  investigation.,  for  which  tht 
degree  ought  to  stand.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  colleges  should 
draw  their  teachers  from  the  secondary 
schools,  but  obvious  objections  are  evi- 
dent at  once  to  this.  Is  it,  then,  possible 
for  the  colleges  to  train  their  own  teach- 
ers? The  misfortune  of  in-breeding 
would  then  arise,  and  steps  would  nec- 
essarily be  taken  to  offset  it.  but  the  in- 
creasing danger  to  the  principles  of  col- 
legiate training,  through  university  in- 
fluences, would  be  eliminated.  It  would 
be  a  far  preferable  solution  if  some  great 
university  would  make  provision  for 
training  for  college  teaching.  Perhaps 
none  could  do  it  as  well  as  Princeton, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  college  strong  with- 
in her,  and  the  resources  of  her  precep- 
torial system  at  hand.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  provision  elsewhere,  some  college 
of  strength  must  do  it.  It  will  be  an 
undertaking  of  great  cost,  and  one  re- 
quiring large  administrative  perspicacity. 
It  will  necessitate  the  development  of 
the  college  which  undertakes  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  collegiate  university.  But  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  type  these 'things 
may  become  imperative,  and  if  so,  the 
institution  in  which  the  project  is  under- 
taken will  be  reduced  to  the  paradoxical 
situation  that  in  order 'to  avoid  becom- 
ing a  university 'by  remaining  a  college, 
it  will  remain  a  college  by  becoming  a 
university. 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


THE    DARTMOUTH    STRING   QUARTET 

The  first  chamber  concert  ever  given 
at  Dartmouth  College  by  its  own  mem- 
bers, Monday  evening,  March  21,  de- 
serves a  word  of  recognition  and  of  com- 
mendation. The  College  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  the  French  department  so  ex- 
perienced and  gifted  a  violinist  as  Mr. 
Henry  Wells,  who  turned  aside  from  a 
promising  professional  career  to  take  up 
the  more  congenial  work  of  teaching.  A 
pupil  of  Loeffler  in  Boston  and  Cesar 
Thomas  in  Brussels,  with  a  love  of  teach- 
ing, enthusiasm,  wide  knowledge,  pure 
taste,  and  splendid  technique  he  brings 
to  the  training  of  his  quartet  just  the 
qualities  to  draw  out  talent  which  he 
finds  at  hand.  Through  the  efforts  dur- 
ing a  series  of  years  of  Professor  Charles 
H.  Morse,  the  musical  director,  a  com- 
petent college  orchestra  has  been  devel- 
oped whose  rendering  of  the  more  pop- 
ular music  has  given  enjoyment.  Profes- 
sor Morse  has  also  secured  the  services 
of  outside  artists  for  his  annual  Dart- 
mouth concerts.  That  there  is  room  for 
music  of  the  more  intricate,  difficult,  and 
classical  character  such  as  the  smaller  or- 
ganization can  give  was  shown  by  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  concert  of 
Monday  night.  The  beautiful  lecture 
room  of  Dartmouth  Hall  was  crowded 
to  its  full  capacity  of  about  five  hundred, 
and  the  applause  was  instant,  spontaneous 
and  prolonged.  Mr.  Wells  and  his  as- 
sociates have  every  reason  for  congrat- 
ulation on  their  first  appearance ;  and 
for  encouragement  in  their  plan  of  per- 
fecting and  making  permanent  their  or- 
ganization and  of  giving  a  series  of 
chamber  concerts  annually.  The  loss  of 
the  second  violinist,  Mr.  Greenwood, 
who  graduates  this  year  from  Tuck 
School,  will  be  serious,  and  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  replace  the  work  of  the  Lewis 
brothers  when  their  college  course  is 
completed.  The  quartet  will  suffer 
fr.om  the  transitoriness  which  necessari- 
ly accompanies  any  college  organization ; 


but  it  will  also  make  use  of  the  succession 
of  fresh  talent  which  is  constantly  pass- 
ing through  the  institution, and  it  will  not 
fail  to  create  and  confirm  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  music  loving  body  of 
students.  Even  to  those  who  had  known 
Mr.  Wells'  gift  of  inspiring  his  pupils 
with  his  own  love  of  the  best  in  his  art, 
the  playing  of  the  quartet  was  a  delight- 
ful surprise.  That  in  less  than  two 
months  three  men  who  had  never  done 
any  ensemble  playing,  of  this  character, 
should  attain  such  purity  of  tone,  such 
precision  of  attack,  such  verve,  such 
delicacy  of  shading,  speaks  wonders  for 
their  diligence  as  well  as  for  their  natural 
talent.  The  program  follows.  Ambitious 
and  difficult  as  it  was,  the  quartet  had 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  its  execu- 
tion and  everything  to  be  proud  of  in  the 
evident  enjoyment  which  was  given  to 
the  discriminating  audience.  In  the 
Handel  sonate  for  two  violins  and  piano, 
the  playing  of  Professor  Ernest  F.  Lang- 
ley  was  a  delightful  addition  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  evening.  In  response  to  the 
insistent  applause  the  lovely  "Tristesse" 
of  Goddard  for  the  same  three  instru- 
ments was  given.  Also  after  the  Dvorak 
terzetto  the  quartet  played  as  an  encore 
an  andante  from  a  Tschaitowsky  trio. 
Artists 
Henry  Wells,  first  violin;  Frederick 
Greenwood,  second  violin;  Guy  Lewis, 
viola ;  Roy  Lewis,  violoncello ;  assisting 
artist.  Prof.  Ernest  F.  Langley. 
Program 

Mozart — Quartet  in  D  minor 
Allegro  moderato — Andante 
Menuetto    (allegretto) — Allegretto,   ma   non 
troppo 
Handel — Sonate  for  2  Violins  and  Piano. 

Op.  2,  No.  8 
Andante— Allegro— Largo— Allegro 

Dvorak — Terzetto  for  2  Violins  and  Viola. 

Op.  74 
Introduzione — Larghetto — Scherzo 

Schumann — Quartet  in  A  minor.    Op.  41,  No.  1 
Introduction — Allegro — Scherzo — Adagio — 
Presto 
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BOOK   OF   THE    INAUGURATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  NICHOLS 

A  book  under  the  title  of  ''The  Inaugu- 
ration of  Ernest  Fox  Nichols,  D.Sc, 
LL.D.,  as  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege," has  just  been  published,  edited  by 
Secretary  E.  M.  Hopkins,  and  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  H.  E. 
Keyes.  The  book  consists  of  thrice 
parts  aside  from  the  general  narrative 
of  the  introduction ;  the  first  is  devoted 
to  the  inauguration  in  Webster  Hall,  the 
second  to  exercises  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  gymnasium,  and 
the  third  to  the  dinner  to  the  distin- 
guished guests  given  at  College  Hall,  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  All  the  speeches 
delivered  at  these  different  exercises  are 
given  in  full,  also  a  program  and  com- 
plete description  of  each  event.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  book  contains  a  history 
of  the  election  of  Doctor  Nichols  to  the 
presidency,  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  ceremonies,  a  list  of  the  delegates 
and  the  institutions  which  they  represent- 
ed, and  of  the  delegates  from  Dartmouth 
alumni  associations  and  clubs. 

Besides  the  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of 
President  Nichols,  the  book  is  illustrated 
by  four  full  page  cuts.  The  first  picture 
shows  the  front  of  the  academic  proces- 
sion, including  Professor  Laycock  as 
chief  marshal,  President  Nichols,  Ex- 
President  Tucker,  Governor  Quinby,  and 
others.  The  second  picture  shows  the 
senior  class  acting  as  escort.  Next  is  the 
"Induction  Ceremonial"  taken  in  Webster 
Hall,  and  lastly  a  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Finley,  Ex-President  Tucker,  and 
Ex-President  Angell  crossing  the  College 
Green.. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  the 
work  having  been  done  by  the  Rum  ford 
Press,  at  Concord.  It  has  been 
distributed  to  the  delegates,  guests, 
representatives  of  the  classes,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  college  choir  and  orchestra. 
Copies  of  the  book  are  now  on  sale  at 
Secretary  Hopkins'  of^ce  for  one  dollar 
each. 


INFORMAL  TEA  AT  COLLEGE  HALL 

One  of  the  plcasantest  events  of  the 
winter  term  was  held  at  the  College  Club, 
Monday,  March  28,  when  President  and 
Mrs.  Nichols  received  the  faculty  and  un- 
dergraduates of  the  College.  They  were 
assisted  by  the  ladies  of  the  faculty,  who 
poured  tea.  This  reception  was  the  first 
social  event  of  this  particular  kind  which 
the  undergraduate  body  has  enjoyed. 

The  living  room  assumed  an  air  of 
bright  cheerfulness  quite  different  from 
its  every-day  quiet  color.  Two  long 
tables,  one  at  either  side  of  the  room, 
sparkled  with  silver  tea  service  and 
flowers.  At  one  of  the  tables  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Lord,  Mrs.  Burton,  and  Mrs.  Keyes 
served  tea.  Mrs.  G.  D.  Lord,  Mrs.  C. 
D.  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Husband  were  in 
charge  of  the  second  table.  Six  daughters 
of  faculty  members  assisted  at  the  tables : 
Misses  Tucker,  DeNancrede,  Worthen, 
Hazen,  Emily  Emerson,  and  Margaret 
Sherman.  The  floral  decorations  were 
azaleas  and  pinks. 

'Ihe  student  attendance  at  the  recep- 
tion showed  appreciation  in  spite  of  the 
undergraduate  conservatism  which  usu- 
ally hesitates  on  the  first  occasion  of  this 
kind.  Such  receptions  will  probably  be 
given  two  or  three  times  each  year  in ' 
the  future. 

DEBATING  CHAMPIONS 

In  the  fifth  annual  debates  of  the  Tri- 
angular League,  held  March  3, Dartmouth 
won  the  championship  of  the  league  by 
defeating  the  team  from  Brown  at  Han- 
over and  by  the  negative  team's  winning 
over  Williams  at  Williamstown.  The 
feat  of  two  years  ago  was  duplicated,  and 
again  was  the  championship  annexed  by 
unanirtious  decision. 

The  question  debated  was :  ''Resolved, 
that  throughout  the  United  States  prop- 
er, full  suffrage  should  be  extended  to 
women  equal  to  that  now  accorded 
men." 

The  home  team  was  made  up  of :  Con- 
rad Edwin  Snow  '12  of  Rochester,  N.H., 
William  Ellsworth  Tucker  '10,  of  Chel- 
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sea,  Mass.,  Warren  Choate  Shaw  '10,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  with  Cyrus  Lockwood 
Harris  '12,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  as  alter- 
nate. The  men  from  Providence,  speak- 
ing also  in  the  order  named,  were  :  George 
Christian  Stacker,  of  Providence,  R.L, 
Arthur  Franklin  Newell,  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Clifton  Henry  Walcott  of 
Leominster,  Mass.,  with  Winfield  Ward- 
well  Green,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  as  al- 
ternate. Governor  Henry  Brewer  Quin- 
by,  of  Laconia,  acted  as  presiding  officer, 
and  after  a  brief  introductory  speech  ac- 
corded him  by  Prof.  Craven  Laycock, 
Governor  Quinby  outlined  the  rules  and 
objects  of  the  debate.  The  judges  were 
the  Hon.  William  E.  Huntington,  chair- 
man, president  of  Boston  University, 
Judge  Arthur  P.Stone,  of  Belmont, Mass., 
and  Prof.  Robert  W.  Kelso,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Argumentation  in  Harvard 
University. 

Dartmouth  defended  the  negative  at 
Williamstown,  and  was  represented  by : 
George  Maurice  Morris  '11,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  Kenneth  Francis  Clark  '11,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  Clifford  vStanley 
Lyon  '10,  of  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Brown  defeated  Williams  at  Provi- 
dence and  thereby  won  second  position 
in  the  league. 


Williams,  had  given  a  concert  in  Web- 
ster Hall  under  direction  of  Professor 
Morse. 


PROFESSOR  MORSE'S  CONCERTS 

Professor  Morse  gave  a  most  enjoy- 
able organ  recital  in  Rollins  Chapel  the 
evening  of  March  29.  The  program  was 
as  follows : 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  Bach 

2.  a.  Question  Wolstenholme 
b.  Answer 

3.  The  Vision  of  Joan  of  Arc  Gounod 

Organ    and    Violin 

4.  Prelude  to  Parsifal  Wagner 

5.  a.  Evening  Reverie  St.  Saens 
b.  Andantino  in  D  flat  Lemare 

6.  Andante  from  Violin  Concerto  Mendelssohn 

7.  Allegro  Appassionato  (Sonata  V)  Guilmant 

This  was  the  closing  event  in  a  winter 
schedule  of  unusual  attractiveness  to  lov- 
ers of  good  music.  Previously  in  the 
month  of  March  the  Boston  Festival  Or- 
chestra, assisted  by  Mrs.  Grace  Bonner 


STATISTICS  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  STAND- 
ING 

The  following  tabulation  of  percent- 
ages has  been  made  of  the  scholarship 
standings  of  the  members  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  and  has  been  given  to  the 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Tibbetts,  the  regis- 
trar of  the  College: 

Class  of  1910 
Between  90  and  100  16 

80    "      90  80 

70    "      80  93 

60    "      70  38 

50    "      60  5 

Records  incomplete  11 


Class  of  1911 
Between  90  and  100 
80    "      90 


70 
60 
50 


80 
70 
60 


Below  50 

Records  incomplete 


Class  of  1912 
Between  90  and  100 

80    "      90 

70    "      80 

60    "      70 

50    "      60 
Below  50 
Records  incomplete 


Class  of  1913 
Between  90  and  100 

80    "      90 

70    "      80 

60    "      70 

50  "   60 
Below  50 
Records  incomplete 


243 

7 
40 
84 
56 
24 

2 
26 

239 

7 

37 

72 

106 

39 

9 
16 

286 

2 
25 
72 
103 
59 
17 
23 

301 


PRIZE  SPEAKING 

The  contests  for  the  Rollins  and 
Smith  prizes  were  held  March  23.  The 
winners  of  the  Rollins  prizes,  given  by 
E.W.  and  F.  W.  Rollins  of  Boston.were: 
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First  prize  of  forty  dollars,  A.  K.  Low- 
ell '12,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  subject,  "Na- 
poleon the  Little" ;  second  prize  of  thir- 
ty-five dollars,  C.  C.  Meleney,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  subject," Nomination  Speech"; 
third  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  H.  E. 
Burtt  '11,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  subject, 
"Happiness  and  Liberty." 

The  Smith  prizes  of  thirty  and  twenty 
dollars,  awarded  to  Seniors  for  excel- 
lence in  extemporaneous  debate,  were 
awarded  to  W.  C.  Shaw,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  first  prize,  and  to  J.  R.  Lowell, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  second  prize.  The 
subject  for  debate,  given  to  the  contest- 
ants twenty-four  hours  before  the  de- 
bate, was :  "Resolved,  that  the  honor  sys- 
tern  of  conducting  examinations  should 
be  adopted  in  Dartmouth  College."  The 
contestants  were :  Affirmative,  W.  E. 
Tucker  and  J.  R.  Lowell ;  negative,  C.  S. 
Lyon  and  W.  C.  Shaw. 

The  judges  were:  Rev.  F.  W.  Lock- 
wood,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  F.  R. 
Keith,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  H.  H.  Ham, 
Esq.,   '05,   of   Boston. 

'ihe  contestants  for  the  Rollins  prizes 
and  the  subjects  of  their  declamations 
were: 

1.  Napoleon  the  Little  Hugo 

Arthur   Kenney   Lowell    '12 

2.  A   Nomination   Speech  Ingersoll 

Clarence    Coit    Meleney   '13 

3.  A  Plea  for  Cuba  Thurston 

Joseph    Stanley    Gibson    '13 

4.  Happiness   and   Liberty  Ingersoll 

Harold  Ernest  Burtt  '11 

5.  Our  Philippine  Policy  'Hoar 

Charles  Frederick  Shepard  '12 

6.  Farewell  Speech  of  Senator  Gordon 

Austin  Campbell  Keough  '11 

SENIOR  ELECTIONS 

The  senior  class  elections,  held  Feb- 
ruary 25,  were  marked  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  non-fraternity  men  who  were 
elected  to  office.  Warren  Choate  Shaw 
was  elected  president,  and  Clarke  Wal- 
worth Tobin  marshal.    The  results  were: 

Permanent  Officers 
President,  Warren  Choate  Shaw,  vice 
president,  Everard  Stowell  Pratt;  secre- 
tary, Maynard  Canfield  Teall;  assistant 


secretary,  Harry  Otis  Sandberg;  treas- 
urer. Brown,  Cooper ;  assistant  treasurer, 
Leland  Powers. 

Commencement  Officers  and  Audit- 
ing Committee 

Marshal,  Clarke  Walworth  Tobin;  as- 
sistant marshal,  Edward  Charles  Gib- 
son ;  floor  director  of  the  Commencement 
Ball,  Leslie  Sherwood  Wiggin.  Execu- 
tive committee :  Warren  Shaw  Carter, 
James  Francis  Colgan,  Noah  Sylvester 
Foss,  Harold  Pineo  Jackson,  Walter  Has- 
elton  Norton,  John  Christopher  Sham- 
bow,  and  George  Cheever  Sinclair. 

Auditing  committee :  Howard  Lock- 
hart  Fogg,  Roger  Grenway  Pierce,  and 
Albert  Frederick  Hill. 

Class  Officers 

Address  to  the  President,  Ben  Ames 
Williams;  Address  to  the  Old  Chapel, 
Edwin  Otto  Raabe;  Address  to  the  Old 
Pine,  Ralph  Bartlett  Jones  ;  Class  Orator, 
James  Russell  Lowell;  Sachem  Orator, 
Charles  Otis  Libbey;  Class  Poet,  RoUo 
George  Reynolds;  Class  Odist,  Arthur 
Coleman  Gow ;  Class  Chorister,  Walter 
Herman  Julius  Golde. 


PUBLIC  MINDEDNESS 

Doctor  Tucker's  book  of  the  above 
title  has  just  appeared  from  the  Rum- 
ford  Press  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  will 
be  of  wide  interest,  especially  to  Dart- 
mouth men. 

The  value  of  the  average  occasional 
address  is  expended  when  the  last  word 
is  spoken:  its  interest  dies  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  program  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  For  it  is  the  fashion  of  occasion- 
al addresses  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  immediate  and  obvious  aspects  of 
an  event  rather  than  to  consider  its  re- 
lation to  the  general  trend  of  human  af- 
fairs; to  use  an  occasion  more  as  a  ral- 
lying ground  for  familiar  ideas,  than  as 
a  point  of  departure  into  the  new  and 
large.  But  of  this  easy  attitude  Doctor 
Tucker's  mind  has  always  been  incapa- 
ble. It  has  been  his  gift  to  perceive  wide 
relations :  to  interpret  the  small  in  terms 
of    the  large.       To    him,  then,  a  public 
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gathering  has  been  in  a  way,  a  recog- 
nition of  pubHc  responsibility, — a  case 
for  enhghtenment,  and  not  for  mere 
congratulation.  Hence,  though  many 
of  the  occasions  which  called  them  forth 
are  largely  forgotten,  Doctor  Tucker's 
addresses  remain  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  citizenship.  It  is 
fortunate  that  he  has  been  persuaded  to 
gather  them  together  and  allow  their 
publication  in  permanent  form. 

To  the  book  thus  constituted  he  has 
given  the  title  "Public  Mindedness" 
since,  in  his  view,public  mindedness  is 
the  essential  quality  of  worthy  citizen- 
ship. The  arrangement  is  not  chrono- 
logical :  first  are  addresses  dealing  with 
some  of  the  present  requirements  of  cit- 
izenship; then  come  those  dealing  with 
men  or  with  events  illustrating  in  one 
way  or  another  some  aspect  of  citizen- 
ship; in  the  concluding  addresses  ac- 
count is  taken  of  various  educational 
agencies  which  may  be  expected  to  Dear 
their  part  in  the  training  of  citizens. 
Impressive  a  speaker  as  Doctor 
Tucker  was  his  words  gain  a  new 
power  on  the  printed  page:  for 
they  are  packed  with  thought  that 
inspires  reflection  and  abounds  with 
keen  felicities  of  expression  that  gain 
force  in  leisurely  examination.  Aside 
from  the  clear  and  lofty  ideal  that,  from 
from  beginning  to  end,  animates  its  sub- 
ject matter,  the  book  is  interesting  as 
throwing  a  side  light  upon  Doctor 
Tucker's  general  poHcy  as  president  of 
Dartmouth,  and  valuable  in  providing 
both  in  substance  and  in  form  the  defini- 
tive model  of  serious  public  address. 

COLLEGE  CLUB  ENTERTAINMENTS 

Mr.  Louis  U.  Wilkinson,  an  English 
lecturer,  was  the  speaker  at  the  smoke 
talk  of  February  26.  His  lecture  was  of 
peculiar  interest  to  college  men,  the  sub- 
ject being:** Undergraduate  Life  in  the 
EngHsh  University." 

Having  been  a  student  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  his  subject.  After 
describing  the  tutor  system  in  vogue  in 


England,  he  described  the  student  life  in 
the  English  Universities.  Oxford  was 
characterized  as  more  English,  more 
romantic  and  more  fastidious,  while 
Cambridge  is  more  progressive  and  gives 
better  instruction  in  sciences,  economics, 
and  like  subjects.  The  large  university 
was  defended  thus :  "Friends  that  we 
choose  for  ourselves  are  better  than 
the  acquaintances  forced  upon  us." 

March  5  the  speaker  at  a  public  lec- 
ture was  Prof.  Donald  B.  McMillan, 
Peary's  assistant,  who  gave  a  talk  on: 
''With  Peary  in  the  Arctic."  The  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  by  many  excellent 
stereopticon  views. 

After  describing  the  trip  of  the 
''Roosevelt"  to  the  Arctic  and  the  dash 
for  the  pole,  Professor  McMillan  de- 
fended Peary  against  his  critics,  Peary 
was  praised  in  warm  terms,  and  his 
going  to  the  pole  with  no  other  white 
man  was  not  for  glory.  Henson  was 
taken  because  he  was  better  physically 
able  to  stand  the  trip. 

Mr.  Everett  Colby,  the  distinguished 
legislator  and  reformer  of  New  Jersey, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  smoke  talk  of 
March  19.  He  spoke  upon  the  subject 
of  the  citizen's  relation  to  politics,  and 
told  of  his  experiences  in  leading  the 
fight  against  corruption  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature.  No  talk  of  the  year  has 
aroused  more  interest  and  enthusiasm 
than  Mr.  Colby's. 

The  speaker  for  the  last  entertainment 
of  the  year,  held  in  Webster  Hall  on 
March  26,  was  Mr.  A.  Radcliffe  Dug- 
more,  an  English  lecturer  and  author. 
He  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Hunt- 
ing Big  Game  in  British  East  Africa 
with  the  Camera."  Many  wonderful 
pictures  were  shown  and  narrow  escapes 
recounted,  and  the  attention  of  the  large 
audience  was  held  closely  throughout. 


SENIOR  SMOKERS 

At  the  third  senior  smoker  of  the  year 
Ex-Congressman  Powers  was  the  speak- 
er of  the  evening.  From  his  long  service 
in  public  life  he  was  able  to  recount 
many   anecdotes   and   experiences    from 
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the  lives  of  many  of  the  well-known  men 
of  the  country  with  whom  he  has  been 
acquainted. 

He  described  the  life  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  told  of  the  men  he  has 
known  in  Washmgton  from  the  time  of 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Among  those  of 
whom  he  told  were  Presidents  Cleve- 
land, Garfield,  and  Roosevelt,  Governor 
Johnson,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Tom 
Reed.  He  described  the  latter  as  one  of 
America's  greatest  statesmen.  Music 
was  furnished  by  ten  members  of  the 
mandolin  club. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Jessup,  of  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Civic  League,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
last  of  the  senior  smokers,  held  in  the 
Commons  on  March  18.  He  addressed 
the  Seniors  on  the  subject  of  "Character 
in  Citizenship."  Music  was  furnished 
by  some  of  the  glee  club  members  and  a 
banjo  trio,  consisting  of:  Goodrich '11, 
Redfield  '12,  and  Pickering  '11.  Pease 
'11    accompanied  with  the  guitar. 

JUNIORS    HOLD    SMOKER 

The  first  junior  smoker  ever  given 
in  Dartmouth  College  was  held  in  the 
Commons  Friday  evening,  March  11. 
The  class  of  1911  turned  out  in  a  body 
to  support  their  arrangement  committee, 
and  all  but  half  a  dozen  of  the  class  were 
present.  The  Juniors  created  this  new 
precedent  with  an  enthusiasm  that  will 
tax  future  classes  to  rival. 

J.  M.  Irwin,  president  of  the  junior 
class,  briefly  announced  the  history  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  smoker,  and  in- 
troduced the  glee  club  quartet ;  composed 
of  R.  D.  Meredith  '10,  R.  W.  Sherwin 
'11,  J.  F.  Ingersoll  Tl,  and  C.  A.  Pfau 
'13.  They  rendered  popular  selections 
which  were  enthusiastically  received  and 
repeatedly  encored. 

Professor  Dixon,  the  junior  class  of- 
ficer, was  the  first  speaker.  In  discussing 
the  cut  system  he  said  that  the  results 
of  the  first  semester's  trials  of  this  new 
scheme  had  been  hardly  a  success. 
Among  the  Juniors,  forty -three  men 
had  lost  hours  by  overcuts.  He  urged 
that  the  students  should  not  criticize  any 


action  of  the  faculty  until  they  knew  the 
details  of  the  case.  In  speaking  of  the 
last  semester.  Professor  Dixon  said : 
"Only  four  Sophomores  and  eight 
Freshmen  were  separated  from  College, 
and  of  these,  two  Sophomores  have  been 
reinstated."  He  concluded  by  asking 
the  men  to  discriminate  in  distributing 
their  time  between  studies  and  college 
activities. 

A.C.  Keough  '11,  in  one  of  his  humor- 
ous monologues,  amused  the  audience 
by  a  reading  entitled  "The  Dude's  Solil- 
oquy." After  many  encores  he  told 
some  lively  anecdotes  and  jokes.  Pro- 
fessor Keyes  then  gave  his  chalk-talk, 
with  which  in  his  undergraduate  days 
he  used  to  give  entertainment.  He  kept 
the  whole  class  laughing  by  filling  in 
with  humorous  sketches,  lines  and  dots 
which  members  of  the  class  made  on  the 
chart.  The  one  which  appealed  the  most 
was  a  sketch  called  the  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post." 

Next  came  a  banjo  solo  by  F.  P. 
Goodrich  '11.  The  class  called  upon  him 
for  many  encores,  to  which  he  responded 
with  many  popular  selections. 

Secretary  Hopkins  addressed  the  class 
on  "Idealism."  He  urged  every  man  to 
form  an  ideal,  treasure  it,  and  try  to  live 
up  to  it.  He  expressed  particularly  his 
satisfaction  at  seeing  "the  class  of  1911 
learning  how  to  be  Seniors." 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was 
a  selection  by  a  quintet  from  the  mando- 
lin club,  composed  of:  J.  T.  Leach  '11, 
E.  S.  Poole  Tl,  E.  F.  Chase  '11,  J.  O. 
Norris  '11,  and  J.  M.  Irwin  '11.  The 
meeting  concluded  with  the  Dartmouth 
Song  and  a  wah-hoo-wah  for  the  class 
of  1911.  

WINTER  FIELD  MEET 

The  first  annual  field  meet  during  the 
winter  was  held  February  26  under  the 
direction  of  the  outing  club.  In  spite  of 
adverse  weather  conditions  a  large  num- 
ber of  entries  contested  in  the  events  and 
many  spectators  watched  the  proceed- 
ings. 

A.  T.  Cobb  was  easily  the  star  of  the 
day,  winning  all  the  skiing  events.    Har- 
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ris  '11,  the  president  of  the  club,  was 
handicapped  by  an  injury  to  his  knee, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  his  entering  the 
meet. 

The  interclass  snowshoe  race  was  won 
by  the  Sophomores  in  easy  fashion. 
Those  running  on  the  team  were :  G.  W. 
Wheeler,  A.  S.  Holway,  L.  P.  Warren, 
and  T.  P.  Miller.  W.  T.  Jones  '12  was 
the  winner  of  the  cross-country. 

The  summaries : 

Ski  jumping  for  style  and  distance:  Won  by 
A.  T.  Cobb  '12,  total  points  214,  distance  45 
ft.  2  in.;  F.  H.  Harris  '11,  total  points  188.7, 
distance  42  ft.  8  in. 

100-yd.  dash  on  skiis :  Won  by  A.  T.  Cobb 
'12;  F.  H.  Harris  '11,  second.    Time,  24  3-8  sec. 

100-yd.  dash  on  snowshoes : 

First  heat:  Won  by  W.  T.  Jones  '12;  J.  J. 
Boynton  '11,  second;  C.  A.  Jenkins  '11,  third; 
G.  W.  Wheeler  '12,  fourth.    Time,  22  1-5  sec. 

Second  heat:  Won  by  Holway  '12;  T.  P. 
Miller  '12,  second;  L.  P.  Warren  '12,  third; 
H.  H.  French  '12,  fourth.    Time,  20  sec. 

Final  heat:  Won  by  Holway  '12;  W.  T. 
Jones  '12,  second;  G.  W.  Wheeler  '12,  third. 
Time,  20  1-5  sec. 

220-yd.  dash  on  skiis:  Won  by  A.  T.  Cobb 
'12;  F.  H.  Harris  '11,  second;  V.  C.  Shellen- 
berg  '13.    Time,  52.1  sec. 

Interclass  snowshoe  relay  race :  yV^on  by 
Sophomores  (G.  W.  Wheeler,  A  S.  Holway, 
L.  P.  Warren,  T.  P.  Miller),  Juniors,  second; 
Freshmen,  third.    Time,  1  min.  21  sec. 

Cross  country  on  skiis :  Won  by  A.  T.  Cobb 
'12;  H.  B.  Van  Dyne  '12,  second;  A.  H  Lord 
'10,  third.    Time,  23  min. 

Cross  country  on  snowshoes  :  Won  by  W.  T. 
Jones  '12;  A.  S.  Holway  '12,  second;  B.  B. 
Lyons,  third.    Time,  20  min.  40  sec. 

WINTER  TRACK  WORK 

The  greatest  victory  which  Dartmouth 
won  in  the  indoor  track  season  was  the 
winning  of  the  "Olympic  Games"  in  the 
22d  Regiment  Armory  at  New  York  on 
February  23.  The  Green,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Coach  Hillman,  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  and  the  Irish-American  Athletic 
Club  and  won  the  meet  by  the  close  mar- 
gin of  two  points. 

Marks,  running  through  four  hotly 
contested  heats,  finally  won  the  60-meter 
dash,  defeating  some  of  the  fastest  short 
distance  men  in  the  country.  Sherman 
'10  won  his  heat  in  the  time  of  7  1-5  sec- 
onds, thereby  establishing  a  new  world's 


record.  A  poor  start  in  the  semi-finals 
shut  him  out  of  the  finals. 

Duffie  '11  was  the  winner  of  the  550- 
meter  race.  He  was  handicapped  by 
the  number  of  men  in  the  race  and  only 
won  after  a  gruelling  contest.  Baxter, 
with  a  small  handicap,  was  able  to  land 
only  third  place,  after  running  a  plucky 
race. 

The  results  were  of  special  satisfac- 
tion to  Dartmouth  men  in  that  Coach 
Hillman's  proteges  functioned  in  their 
first  appearance  against  his  old  team- 
mates. The  medals  which  were  given 
were  duplicates  of  those  given  in  London 
two  years  ago.  Summaries  (in  which 
Dartmouth   scored)  : 

60-meter  dash:  Won  by  Marks,  Dartmouth 
(3  meters)  ;  Rosenberger,  Irish-American  A. 
C.  (1  meter);  Conway  (4  meters).  Time, 
0.37  1-5. 

550-meter  novice :  Won  by  Duffie,  Dart- 
mouth;  McGowan,  Knights  St.  Anthony: 
Hynes,  Czaman  Ass.     Time,  1.23  4-5. 

800-meter:  Won  by  Wright,  Paulist  A.  C. 
(40  meters)  ;  Bell,  Mohawk  A.  C.  (29  meters)  ; 
Baxter,  Dartmouth  (30  meters). 

Dartmouth  again  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  meet  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  March  15.  From  some 
of  the  best  athletic  material  in  the  coun- 
try Dartmouth  won  four  places,  as  fol- 
lows: 

One-mile  handicap,  W.  T.  Jones  '12, 
second ;  quarter-mile  novice,  T.  K.  Smith 
'10,  first;  three-hundred  yard  handicap, 
L.  P.  Hall  '11,  third;  running  high  jump, 
Capt.  E.  R.  f'almer  '10,  second. 

Jones  was  beaten  in  the  last  ten  yards 
of  the  most  exciting  event  of  the  even- 
ing. Carr,  of  St.  Xavier  Athletic  Club, 
won,  having  five  yards  more  of  a  handi- 
cap than  Jones.  The  time  was  4.25  1-5 
sees. 

Smith  w^on  the  four-forty  novice  in 
56  2-5.  Babcock  of  N.Y.A.C.  was  sec- 
ond. Hall  was  third  in  the  three  hun- 
dred handicap,  which  was  won  by  Gog- 
gin,  Pastime  A.  C.     Time  ZZ  flat. 

Captain  Palmer  was  second  in  the 
high  jump.  Although  he  actually 
jumped  six  feet,  the  same  height  as  the 
winner,  Palmer  had  but  two  inches  hand- 
icap, while  the  winner  had  three. 
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BASKETBALL 

Dartmouth  30 — Syracuse  18 
In  the  last  game  played  at  Hanover 
this  season,  Dartmouth  defeated  the  bas- 
ketball team  from  Syracuse  by  the  de- 
cisive score  of  30  to  18.  Although  the 
game  was  somewhat  marred  by  occasion- 
al roughness,  it  was  one  of  the  speediest 
contests  which  was  played  at  Hanover 
this  year.  Three  of  Dartmouth's  players 
appeared  in  Hanover  for  their  last  var- 
sity game,  and  each  put  up  a  stellar  ex- 
hibition. Dingle  secured  five  baskets,  for 
the  record,  Brady  caged  three  of  the 
most  sensational  shots  he  has  ever  made, 
and  Gibson  held  the  speedy  Syracuse 
captain  to  but  two  baskets  in  forty  min- 
utes of  whirlwind  playing. 

The  first  half  ended  12  to  8  in  Dart- 
mouth's favor.  Dingle  secured  three 
and  Mensel  one  from  the  floor^  and 
Brady  made  four  fouls  out  of  a  possible 
six.  Ainsley  and  Kilpatrick  scored  for 
the  visitors.  Hoban's  playing  was  a 
feature  of  the  second  period.  The  vis- 
itors' work  was  excellent,  but  they  were 
outclassed  by  the  shooting  and  speed  of 
the  Green. 

The  summary: 


Dartmouth 

Syracuse 

Mullen,  rf 
Brady,  If 
Dingle,   c 

Mensel,  Hoban,  rg 
Gibson,  Jones,  Ig 

Ig,  Ainsley 

rg,  Scully 

c,   Kilpatrick,   Keating 

If,  Lyon 

rf,  Lee 

Score — Dartmouth  30,  Syracuse  18.  Goals 
from  floor — Dingle  5,  Brady  3,  Hoban  2,  Mul- 
len, Mensel,  Ainsley  2,  Kilpatrick  2,  Lee  2, 
Scully,  Keating.  From  fouls^-Brady  6,  Lee, 
Lyon.  Fouls  called  on — Dartmouth  9,  Syra- 
cuse 10.     Referee — Hardy.     20-min  halves. 

Williams  28 — Dartmouth  12 
Williams,  the  basketball  champion 
of  New  England,  defeated  the  Dart- 
mouth five  at  Williamstown  on  March  2. 
The  final  score  was  28-12.  Although 
the  Green  played  fast  basketball,  it  was 
outclassed  in  every  way  by  the  fast  five 
of  the  Purple. 

Six  minutes  of  the  first  period  elapsed 
before  a  score  was  made ;  Templeton  had 
the  honor  of  the  first  tally  by  a  success- 
ful free  throw.     Lewis  scored  from  the 


floor  a  moment  later,  followed  in  rapia 
succession  by  two  more  baskets.  Brady 
scored  for  Dartmouth,  followed  by  two 
free  throws  by  Templeton  and  a  basket 
each  for  Lambie  and  Wallace.  Brady 
scored  a  foul,  the  half  ending  14 — 3  for 
Williams. 

Dartmouth  braced  in  the  second  half, 
to  no  avail.  Williams  kept  up  scoring, 
Wallace  getting  three  baskets,  and  Lam- 
bie, Hamilton,  and  Templeton  each  se- 
cured one.  Brady  scored  twice  for  Dart- 
mouth, and  Gibson  once. 

The  summary : 


Williams 


Dartmouth 


Lambie,  rf 
Lewis,  If 
Templeton,  c 
Wallace,  rb 
Hamilton,  lb 


lb,  Mensel 

rb,  Gibson 

c.  Dingle 

If,  Mullen,  Hoban 

rf,  Brady 


Score — Williams  28,  Dartmouth  12.  Goals 
from  floor — Wallace  4,  Lewis  3,  Lambie  2, 
Hamilton,  Templeton,  Brady  3,  Gibson.  Goals 
from  fouls — Templeton  6,  Brady  4.  Referee — 
Hyatt  of  Yale.  Timers — Irwin  of  Dartmouth, 
Johnston  of  Williams.     Time — 20-min.  halves. 

Dartmouth  was  defeated  the  next 
night  at  Syracuse,  16 — 9.  Mullen,  who 
was  ill,  was  replaced  by  Hoban.  The 
game  was  fast  throughout.  The  first 
half  ended  7 — 5  in  favor  of  Syracuse. 

Sophomores  Lose  Series 
The    freshman    basketball   team   won 
the  inter-class  series  by  defeating  the  sec- 
ond   year    men    in  two   fast  basketball 
games. 

The  first  game  went  to  the  Freshmen 
by  the  score  of  25 — 19.  The  Sophomores 
scored  early,  but  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  rushes  of  the  Freshmen.  The 
first  half  ended  13—10. 


1912 


1913 


Mensel,  rf 
Whitney,  If 
Jones,  c 
Hoban,  rb 
Harmon,  lb 


rf,  Winship,  Edwards 

If,  Barbour 

c,  Gibson 

rb,  Scully 

lb,  Gray 


Goals  from  field — Scully  4,  Barbour  3,  Har- 
mon 3,  Winship  2,  Edwards  2,  Jones  2,  Whit- 
ney 2,  Hoban,  Mensel,  Gray.  Goals  from 
fouls — Whitney,   Scully.     Referee — Brady. 

The  second  game  was  won  by  1913, 
32 — 26.     The  game  was  faster  and  more 
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hotly  contested  than  the  first  one.  Jones 
and  Whitney  excehed  for  the  Sopho- 
mores, and  Scully  and  Gibson  were  the 
freshman  stars.  The  first  period  ^.'nded 
in  favor  of  the  Freshmen,  16 — 12. 


1912 


1913 


Mensel,  rf 
Whitney,  If 
Jones,  c 
Hoban,  rb 
Parks,  lb 


rf,  Kinoy 

If,  Barbour 

c,  Gibson 

rb,  Scully 

lb.  Gray 


Goals  from  field — Jones  6,  Gibson  5,  Whit- 
ney 3,  Kinoy  3,  Barbour  3,  Scully  3,  Gray  2, 
Parks  2,  Fellows  1,  Hoban  1.    Referee — Brady. 

WiLLisTON  36 — Freshmen  11 
In  the  last  game  of  the  schedule, 
played  February  26,  the  freshman  five 
was  defeated  by  the  fast  quintet  from 
Williston  Academy.  The  final  score  was 
36  to   11.  

TENNIS  SCHEDULE 

The  tennis  schedule  for  the  coming 
season  will  be  as  follows : 

Dartmouth  vs.  Faculty,  May  7,  Han- 
over. 

Dartmouth  vs.  Yale,  May  12,  New 
Haven, 

Dartmouth  vs.  Princeton,  May  13, 
Princeton. 

Dartmouth  vs.  Springfield  C.  C,  May 
14.  Springfield. 

Dartmouth  vs.  Williams,  May  21,  Han- 
over. 

Dartmoutii  vs.  Amherst,  May  30,  Han- 
over. 

Dartmouth  vs.  Vermont,  May  31,  Han- 
over. 

N.  E.  Intercollegiate,  May  23-26  Bos- 
ton.   

BASEBALL  SCHEDULE 

The  baseball  schedule  for  1910  is  as 
follows : 

Apr.  26  Bowdoin  at  Hanover 

27  Bowdoin   at   Hanover 

29  Tufts    at    Medford 

30  Holy   Cross   at    Worcester 
May     2  Vermont  at  Hanover 

7     Cornell    at    Ithaca 
10     Colby  at  Hanover 
12     Cornell  at  Hanover 
14     University  ot  Vermont  at  Bur- 
lington 


May  16     Ploly  Cross  at  Hanover 
19     Tufts   at  Hanover 
21     Amherst  at  Hanover 

26  Williams  at  Hanover 

27  Amherst    at    Amherst 

28  Williams    at    Williamstown 
30     Holy   Cross   at   Worcester 

June  4  Mass.  State  at  Hanover 
7  Harvard  at  Cambridge 
The  baseball  squad  was  called  out 
March  7.  After  a  week's  battery  practice 
in  the  gym,  the  whole  squad  was  called 
on  to  the  campus,  where  daily  practices 
have  been  held.  About  thirty  men  are  on 
the  squad,  including  all  of  last  year's 
team  who  are  in  College. 


FOOTBALL    SCHEDULE 

The  football  schedule,  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Athletic  Council  last 
week,  is  a  departure  from  former  sched- 
ules. No  September  games  will  be  played 
and  the  Wednesday  contests  have  been 
cut  from  the  schedule.  But  seven  games 
will  be  played. 

There  will  be  four  games  in  Hanover : 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Colby,  Ver- 
mont, and  Amherst.  Colby  has  been 
taken  on  in  place  of  Holy  Cross  and 
Bowdoin.  Last  season  Colby  won  the 
championship  of  Maine. 

The  placing  of  the  Princeton  game  be- 
fore the  Amherst  game  is  an  important 
change.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
Princeton  and  Harvard  games,  both  hard 
contests,  will  not  have  to  be  played  on 
two  successive  Saturdays. 

The  schedule  follows : 
Oct.    1     Mass.  State  at  Hanover 
8     Colby  at  Hanover 
15     Vermont  at  Hanover 
22     Williams  at  Williamstown 
29     Princeton  at  New  York 
Nov.  5     Amherst  at  Hanover 
12     Harvard  at   Cambridge 

COLLEGE  NOTES 

Some  of  the  recent  Tuck  School  lec- 
tures have  been  as  follows : 

March  24,  Mr.  Montgomery  Rollins 
of  Boston,  lectured  on  ''Underwriting." 

March  25,  Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  lee- 
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tured  on  "Forestry  and  the  Conserva- 
tion of  our  National  Resources." 

March  28,  Mr.  Ayres  on  "The  Pro- 
posed National  Forests  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Southern  Appalach- 
ian Mountains,"  and  "Management  of 
the  Dartmouth  College  Grant. 

J.  H.  Mullen  '11  has  been  chosen  to 
captain  the  basketball  team  next  year. 
He  has  played  on  the  team  three  years. 

The  Christian  Association  officers  for 
next  year  have  been  elected  as  follows : 
President,  R.  W.  Barstow  '11 ;  vice-pres- 
ident, H.  S.  Trask  '11;  and  treasurer, 
H.  G.  Mosier  '12. 

The  dramatic  club,  on  a  tour  from 
February  24  to  March  1,  visited  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  Rochester,  Portland,  and 
Natick,  Mass.,  presenting  "A  Gold 
Mine."  The  play  was  well  received  in 
every  place  where  presented,  and  the 
tour  was  a  success  in  every  way. 

A  dual  track  meet  has  been  arranged 
with  Harvard  to  take  place  at  the  Sta- 
dium on  Saturday,  May  7.  Instead  of 
the  usual  Williams  meet  there  will  be  a 
dual  meet  between  the  Princeton  and 
Dartmouth  Freshmen  on  May  14,  at 
Hanover. 

The  gun  club  has  secured  Mr.  H.  M. 
Fanning  of  the  Dupont  Powder  Com- 
pany of  New  York  to  act  as  its  coach  for 
the  coming  season. 

A  census  of  the  College  is  to  be  taken 
under  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  sociology.  Information  concerning 
the  expenses  of  each  student  will  be 
among  the  most  valuable  information 
which  will  be  obtained.  A  similar  census 
is  taken  at  Columbia  each  year. 

The  VVebster  Club  has  been  reorgan- 
ized as  a  branch  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Civic  League.  The  officers  are:  M.  C. 
Blake  '10,  president;  J.  R.  Everett  '10, 
secretary;  and  C.  S.  Lyon  '10,  treasurer. 
Professor  Dixon  was  appointed  advisor. 
The  club  will  have  delegates  at  New  York 
and  Washington  to  the  convention  of  the 
league,  which  will  be  held  during  spring 
vacation. 

The  Prom  show,  recently  chosen  by 
the  faculty  committee,  will  be  "The  Pea 
Green  Earl,"  by  L.   S.  Wiggin  '10  and 


E.  R.  Palmer  '10.  Three  other  shows 
were  submitted,  but  the  one  chosen  was 
by  far  the  best. 

In  the  amateur  vaudeville  show  re- 
cently given  at  the  Commons  under  the 
direction  of  the  vaudeville  club,  A.  P. 
Donovan  '12  won  the  first  prize,  giving 
a  female  impersonation.  Second  prize 
was  voted  to  Lena  '12,  Allen  '12,  and 
Amies  '12  who  gave  a  clever  comedy 
sketch. 

i  he  sophomore-freshman  hockey 
match,  played  March  12,  ended  in  a  tie, 
0-0. 

J.  W.  Noyes  '11  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  cross-country  team  for  next 
season. 

G.  M,  Morris  '11  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident and  K.  F.  Clark  '11  has  been 
chosen  manager  of  the  debating  union 
for  next  year.  C.  E.  Snow  '12  was 
made  vice-president. 

An  Illinois  club  has  been  organized 
among  the  undergraduates.  T.  L.  Parker 
'11,  of  Chicago,  was  chosen  president. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Bernhardt,  an  ex-convict, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Sunday  meeting 
of  the  D.  C.  A.  on  March  27,  speaking 
on,  "Penal  Institutions  and  Prison  Con- 
ditions in  this  Country." 

The  Sophomores  won  unanimously  in 
the  annual  debate  held  March  28.  The 
question  debated  was :  "Resolved,  that 
all  interstate  railroads  should  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government."  The 
Freshmen  upheld  the  affirmative. 

Volume  28  of  the  Aegis  appeared 
shortly  before  vacation.  The  editors 
were :  A.  S.  Dunning,  editor-in-chief, 
M.  E.  Eaton,  business  manager,  C.  C. 
Butts,  G.  M.  Morris,  J.  O.  Norris,  T.  L. 
Parker,  M.  G.  Rollins,  and  H.  A.  Shep- 
ard. 

The  Aegis  board  for  next  year  was 
elected  by  the  sophomore  class  on  March 
29.  Those  elected  were :  H.  T.  Armes, 
D.  G.  Augur,  H.  G.  Mosier,  C.  G.  New- 
comb,  D.  W.  Redfield,  C.  E.  Snow,  and 
H.  K.  Urion. 

In  an  inter-fraternity  relay  race,  held 
March  5,  a  non-fraternity  team  won. 
The  members  of  the  winning  team  were 
Abbott,  Patterson,  Trapp,  and  Francis. 
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ALUMNI      ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    l8S4 

President,  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 

Vice-P residents y  < 

i   James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 

Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Cormnittee: 
Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Committee  07i  Aluinni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement, 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
boston  association,  founded  in  1864 
President,  James  B.  Reynolds, '90. 

Secretary,  Thomas  W,  Streeter,  '04, 

60  State  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third  Wednesday 
in  January. 

NEW   YORK   association,   FOUNDED   IN   1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 

Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 
Annual  Dinner,  second  Tuesday  in 
December. 

CINCINNATI    association,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97, City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  '89. 

Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  William  T.  Abbott,  '90. 

Secretary,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07, 

831  Monadnock  Building,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

ST.  LOUIS   association,  FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Chester  B.  Curtis,  '89. 
Secretary,  Fred  E.  Foster,  '07, 

811    Lucas  Ave 
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NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President,  Charles  A.  Willard,  '-]-]. 

Secretary^  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

pacific  coast  association,founded  in  1881 
President,  Frank  Morton,  '80. 
Secretary,  George  W.  Shaw,  '87, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
Annual   Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 

1881 

President,  Walter  M.  Parker,  '71. 
Secretary,  Robert  P.  Johnston,  '99. 


DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

ROCKY    MOUNTAIN  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN 

1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 

"  OF   THE   PLAINS  "   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED  IN 
1898 

President,  Silas  H.  Burnham,  '74. 
Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

446  Branders'  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  19OI 


Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in  p^^^^^^^^^^  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95. 

Secretary,  Edward  C.  Farrington,  '08, 
CONCORD   (n.   h.)  association,  FOUNDED    IN  684  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58.  Philadelphia  association,  founded  in  1902 

Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97.  President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in  Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 
January. 


307  So.  51  St. 


western         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  Ernest  Howard,  '84. 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Stearns,  '08, 
Phelps  Publishing  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland, 
Annual    Reunion  in  November. 


IOWA    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1903 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

southern  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,  '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


the  DARTMOUTH    CLUB   OF   BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 
"  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE  "  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED         President,  ISAAC  F.  PAUL,  '78. 

^^  ^^95  Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

President,  Paul  Redington,  'go.  209  Washington  St. 

Secretary,  David  J.  Main,  '06,  Regular     meetings     and     dinners    are    held 

701  Ernest  Cranmer  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 

Annual  Reunion  at   Denver,   second  July,  August,  and  September.     They   are  held 

Tuesday  in  January.  at  the   University  Club,   270  Beacon   Street,  or 
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at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President^  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 
Vice  President^  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 
Secretary,  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 
Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE   DARTMOUTH    CLUB    OF    WESTERN     PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon,  '97, 

723  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 

the    RHODE    island    DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN   I907 

Presidenty . 

Secreiaryy   Edward  G.  Carr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

the  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NORTHERN   OHIO, 
FOUNDED  IN  I  907 

Presidenty  John  C.  Hale,  '57. 

Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN   1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 


the  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

the  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN   1909 

President,  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  '73. 
Secretary,  Daniel  A.  Arundel,  'go. 

Bay  State  Building 

the    DARTMOUTH     ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy, '03, 

100  State  St. 

ASSOCIATION  OF    THE  STATE    OF   WASHINGTON 

President,  Roger  S.  Greene,  '59. 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

800  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN 
1886 

President,  Ralph  E.  Gallinger,  M.D.,  '97. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,   N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the   New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   SOCIETY  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  A.  B.  Clark,  '89. 
Secretary,  Leslie  B.  Farr,  '03. 

2  Rector  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 

association  of  secretaries,  founded  in 
1905 

President,  Charles  C.  Merrill,  '94. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 
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CLASS    SECRETARIES 


'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,    New    York    City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rnmford  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  Century  Bldg.,  412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.   Samuel   C.   Beane,   Grafton,   Mass. 

'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  MelviJle  Ave., 
Dorchester,    Mass. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Esq.,  1750  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'63  Mr.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  6117  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,     Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'70  Hon.  John  H.   Hardy,  Arlington,  Mass. 

'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'73  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'78  Mr.  William  D.  Parkinson,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,     Mass. 


'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred   E.   Watson,   Esq.,   Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts    Bldg.,    New    York    City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Don  C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.    H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq.,  Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,    Boston,    Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New  Wes- 
ton, Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,   Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  15  Lonsdale  St.,  Ash- 
mont,  Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,    Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.   Harold   G.   Rugg,   Hanover,   N.    H. 

'07  Mr.  Thacher  W.  Worthem,  Hanover, 
N.     H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Terrace, 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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LAWRENCE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Lawrence  Dartmouth  Association  held 
its  second  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the 
Essex  House,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  March  1,  and 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Professor  Matthew  S.  Mc- 
Curdy  73 ;  vice-president,  Edward  S.  Riley  '89 ; 
secretary,  Daniel  A.  Arundel  '00;  treasurer, 
Edward  F.  Cregg  '02;  executive  committee, 
James  D.  Home  '84,  C  J.  Mahoney  '00,  and 
Michael  S.  O'Brien  '06. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  were  Professor 
T.  W.  D.  Worthen  from  the  College  and 
Charles  G.  Saunders,  the  president  of  the  Law- 
rence Harvard  Club. 

John  C.  Sanborn  ,'91  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Professor  Worthen  was  received  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  in  his  characteristic  vein 
gave  the  meeting  the  latest  from  Hanover. 

Louis  S.  Cox  '96,  whose  name  has  been 
sent  to  the  President  for  a  second  term  as 
postmaster  of  Lawrence,  responded  felicitous- 
ly to  the  toast,  "The  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Saunders  extended  the  greetings  of 
Harvard  to  Dartmouth,  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  completing  a  college  education  at  an 
earlier  age  so  that  a  student  can  take  up  his 
life  work  sooner. 

With  the  aid  of  the  new  "Dartmouth  Song 
Book,"  all  the  old  songs  were  tried  out,  and 
the  meeting  dissolved  with  giving  the  yell  for 
Professor  Worthen  and  President  Nichols. 
John  C.  Sanborn  '91^  Secretary 


Class  of  1845 

James  Wingate  Rollins  died  at  his  home  in 
West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  February  22.  He  was 
ill  but  a  few  days,  up  to  which  time  he  had 
enjoyed  remarkably  good  health.  He  was 
born  in  Somersworth,  N.  H.,  April  19,  1827, 
being  son  of  James  and  Sally  (Wingate)  Rol- 
lins. He  taught  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  in 
1847-8,  and  read  law  in  that  town.  He  began 
practice  in  Boston  in  May,  1850,  and  was  the 
second  oldest  member  of  the  Boston  bar.  A 
few  years  since  he  retired  from  active  prac- 
tice to  live  quietly  at  his  home  in  West  Rox- 
bury. He  had  lived  there  since  first  coming 
to  Boston,  and  in  earlier  years,  when  the  place 
was  a  separate  town,  he  had   served  on  the 


school  committee  and  been  its  chairman.  Nov. 
22,  1855,  he  married  Mrs.  Sophia  Webb 
(Hutchins)  Atwill,  who  died  in  1894.  Two 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Class  of  1853 

Secretary,  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Justin  Allen,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
class  nearly  two  years,  subsequently  going  to 
Brown  University,  where  he  graduated,  died 
in  Topsfield,  Mass.,  November  5,  1908.  His 
death  has  only  recently  come  to  the  secre- 
tary's  knowledge. 

Class  of  1856 

Secretary,  Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  3739  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia 

Henry  Langdon  Parker  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
February  24.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Ann  Mar- 
garet (McCoristone)  Parker,  he  was  born  in 
Acton,  Mass.,  Oct.  7,  1832,  and  prepared  for 
college  at  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  and  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass. 
In  College  he  became  a  member  of  the  Psi  Up- 
silon  fraternity.  Reading  law  after  gradua- 
tion, he  began  practice  in  1860  at  Hopkinton, 
Mass.,  in  partnership  with  his  classmate  Caleb 
Blodgett.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  remained  in  constant  and  successful 
practice  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Worcester  school  com- 
mittee from  1882  to  1888,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  city  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1886  and  '87,  and  a  state 
senator  in  1889  and  '90.  When  the  city  char- 
ter of  Worcester  was  revised,  in  1893,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the 
revision ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  trus- 
tees of  public  reservations  of  the  state.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society,  and  had  given  much  at- 
tention to  horticulture.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  had  been  for  many  years  a 
leader  in  the  party  councils  of  the  city  and 
county.  In  1872  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  church,  and  served 
for  many  years  as  a  warden  of  this  and  of 
St.  Mark's  church.    His  first  marriage,  January 
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1,  1861,  was  to  Isabel  Hay  den,  daughter  of 
Rev.  David  S.  and  Ann  Mason  of  Cochituate, 
Mass.  She  died  July  21,  1872,  and  Mr.  Parker 
was  again  married,  October  10,  1877,  to  Helen 
Frances,  dauglfter  of  Josephus  and  Mary  B. 
Gooding  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  who  died  April  3, 
1884.  Three  sons  of  Mr.  Parker  have  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth :  Henry  L.  '85,  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  practice  of  law ;  George 
C.  '87,  who  died  in  1889;  and  Herbert  G.  '02, 
who  is  a  lawyer  at  Anaconda,  Mont. 


Class  of  1858 

Secretary,    Rev.    Samuel    C.    Beane,    Grafton, 
Mass. 

Gustavus  Brown  Williams  died  of  pneumo- 
nia at  his  home  in  Milford,  Mass.,  March  9, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  five  days.  The 
second  son  of  George  and  Delilah  (Morse) 
Williams,  he  was  born  in  Oxbridge,  Mass., 
October  28,  1834.  Having  studied  at  Uxbridge 
Academy,  and  later  at  Thetford  Academy, 
Vermont,  he  entered  the  class  of  1858  in  the 
Chandler  School  at  the  beginning  of  its  middle 
year  (the  scientific  course  then  covering  three 
years),  pursuing  also  for  two  years  the  work 
in  Latin  done  by  the  academic  class  of  1860. 
For  four  years  after  graduation  he  taught  at 
Sutton,  Uxbridge,  and  Blackstone,  Mass.  He 
then  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  51st  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry, was  made  sergeant,  and  served  with  his 
company  from  September  6,  1862,  to  July  21, 
1863,  his  active  service  being  in  North  Caro- 
lina. On  his  return  from  the  army  he  resumed 
teaching,  being  so  employed  at  Bellingham, 
Douglas,  and  Upton,  Mass.,  and  also  engaged 
in  farming  and  other  business.  Meanwhile  he 
studied  law  with  his  father-in-law,  Dan  Hill 
of  Blackstone,  Mass.,  and  in  1876  opened  an 
office  in  Milford,  which  he  had  since  main- 
tained. His  home  was  in  Mendon  to  1891, 
when  he  removed  to  Milford.  While  in  Men- 
don he  served  on  the  school  committee  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  superintendent  of  schools 
for  seven  years,  and  was  for  fifteen  years 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  While 
living  in  Milford  he  never  held  public  office, 
though  he  was  often  appointed  on  important 
committees  to  investigate  municipal  questions, 
his  time  being  largely  devoted  to  the  needs 
of   his   large    law   practice.     He   had   marked 


ability  in  historical  research,  and  wrote  many 
interesting  papers  for  historical  and  literary 
societies,  notably  for  the  Mendon  Historical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  an  officer.  He  had 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America. 
He  was  active  in  organizing  the  Milford  hos- 
pital corporation,  and  from  the  first  was  a 
member  of  the  managing  board  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  finally  president.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  serving  as  deacon,  member  of 
the  parish  committee,  and  teacher  of  a  large 
adult  class  in  the  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  married  April  26,  1859,  to  Bernette, 
daughter  of  Dan  and  Nancy  B.  (Peck)  Hill, 
who  died  April  10,  1880.  They  had  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  six  survive  their  parents. 
Three  have  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  Ber- 
ton  '88,  engaged  in  business  in  Ayer,  Mass. ; 
Wendell  '88,  law  partner  of  his  father;  and 
Eben  '90,  who  died  in  1900.  Some  words  of 
editorial  comment  should  be  quoted  from  the 
Milford  Daily  Journal:  "In  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus Brown  Williams,  scholar,  soldier,  law- 
yer, and  ideal  citizen,  this  community  suffers 
an  irreparable  loss.  Mr.  Williams  came  honest- 
ly by  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which 
were  the  source  of  his  strength,  his  power,  his 
greatness,  and  surely  he  was  great.  We  may 
not  always  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  great- 
ness. We  may  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to 
form  a  definition  of  it.  And  it  is  true  that 
sometimes  we  fail  to  recognize  it  when  in  our 
very  midst.  But  no  one  familiar  with  his  char- 
acter and  career  through  association  with  him, 
no  one  permitted  to  sound  the  depths  of  his 
life,  to  discern  his  motives,  to  note  his  keen  in- 
sight, his  comprehensive  grasp,  his  profes- 
sional knowledge,  his  rare  judgment,  his  broad 
sympathies,  his  rugged  integrity,  could  question 
his  intrinsic  greatness.  That  he  did  not  enter 
into  the  larger  arena  of  politics,  that  he  did 
not  assume  leadership  or  write  his  name  large 
in  the  pages  of  history  was  his  choice,  not 
destiny." 

Class  of  1869 
Secretary.  Charles  P.   Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Otis  Chickering  died  in  his  native  town  of 
Andover,  Mass.,  October  23,  1909,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  born  in  Andover,  November 
27,   1846,  his  parents  being  Jacob  and   Sarah 
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Jane  (MacMurphy)  Chickering.  His  college 
preparation  was  received  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy.  In  College  he  was  connected  with 
the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity.  For  a  few 
years  after  graduation  he  taught  in  a  private 
school  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  then  for 
a  short  time  was  a  private  tutor  in  Chicago. 
He  then  for  some  time  made  his  home  with 
a  relative  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  writing.  Coming  back 
to  his  home  in  Andover,  he  gave  much  time  to 
reading  and  study,  being  particularly  interested 
in  genealogy,  and  writing  for  the  press,  both 
in  prose  and  in  verse.  During  this  period,  for 
two  years,  1888-90,  he  pursued  some  studies  for 
the  ministry  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
but  did  not  go  beyond  occasional  preaching. 
On  the  death  of  his  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  his  home  was  broken  up,  and  for  some 
time  he  drifted  among  friends  and  relatives, 
suffering  much  from  poor  health.  For  the 
last  five  years  he  lived  with  his  cousin.  Rev. 
J.  G.  MacMurphy  '68,  of  Derry,  N.  H.,  going 
thence  to  a  hospital  and  finally  to  Andover. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  South 
Congregational  church  of  Andover,  of  which 
Mr.  Chickering  was  a  member. 

Principal  Oscar  D.  Robinson  of  the  Albany 
High  School  was  chosen  president  of  the  Hud- 
son River  Classical  Association,  which  was  or- 
ganized at  Albany,  February  5. 

Nathan  W.  Littlefield  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Pothier  of  Rhode  Island  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  appointed  to  redis- 
trict  the  state.  Mr.  Littlefield  is  a  lawyer  of 
Pawtucket,  and  has  lectured  extensively  on 
political  subjects.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, was  state  senator  in  1897  and  '98,  and 
candidate  of  his  party  for  governor  in  1900. 


Class  of  1871 

Secretary,  Prof.  M.  D.  Bishee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  John  Clough  Tebbetts  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  February  25.  He 
had  sailed  with  Mrs.  Tebbetts  from  New  York, 
January  20,  with  a  party  of  excursionists  on  a 
tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Nile.  For  some  years  he  had  had  serious 
trouble  with  his  heart  and  lungs,  but  had  un- 
dertaken the  foreign  trip  with  much  enthu- 
siasm.    Mr.    Tebbetts   was   the   son   of   John 


Clough  and  Love  P.  (Johnston)  Tebbetts,  and 
was  born  in  Northfield,  N.  H.,  Jan.  24,  1849. 
After  graduation  he  studied  for  two  years  in 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  then  went  to  England  for  a  y'ear's  study  at 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  July  21,  1874,  and 
advanced  to  priest's  orders,  November  20, 
1874.  He  was  at  first  assistant  minister  of 
St.  Ann's  church,  Brooklyn,  and  then  for 
eleven  years  assistant  pastor  to  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Potter  in  Grace  church.  New  York.  He  was 
then  rector  of  Christ  church,  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
until  in  September,  1890,  he  became  rector 
of  St.  John's  church,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  ^ 
his  final  charge.  He  was  also  from  1897  to 
1900  archdeacon  of  the  diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and 
as  pastor  endeared  himself  to  every  member 
of  his  parish.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  exec- 
utive ability,  and  since  the  beginning  of  his 
labors  at  North  Adams  there  has  been  a  large 
and  gratifying  growth  of  the  church  member- 
ship and  increase  in  parish  property.  Besides 
his  widow,  Mr.  Tebbetts  leaves  two  sons,  John 
C.  Tebbetts,  Jr.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and 
Julian,  who  is  a  freshman  at  Harvard. 

Class  of  1876 

Secretary,  Wm.  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d  St., 

Chicago 

This  is  the  only  one  among  the  older  classes 
that  has  maintained  an  annual  report  since 
its  graduation.  The  thirty-fourth  report  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  secretary,  and  from  its 
pages  the  following  items  are  taken : 

Rev.  William  A.  Barr  in  November  left 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  become  dean  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  Clarence  S.  Sargent,  D.D.,  in  October 
closed  a  pastorate  of  eight  years  with  Ply- 
rnouth  Congregational  church,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Shortly  after  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  has  become  rector  of 
Grace  church,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

The  many  college  friends  of  Peter  T.  Mar- 
shall will  regret  to  learn  of  the  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  him.  He  is  living  at 
Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  nearly  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing  after  a  long  period  of  ill  health. 
During  the  past  year  his  wife  and  a  daughter 
have  died. 
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Class  of  1878 

Secretary,    William    D.    Parkinson,    Waltham, 

Mass. 

Rev.  Edmund  M.  Vittum,  D.D.,  who  re- 
cently resigned  the  presidency  of  Fargo  Col- 
lege because  of  impaired  health,  has  just  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  a  trip  around  the 
world.  He  is  reported  to  be  now  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Charles  B.  Whittlesey,  who  was  a  member 
of  this  class  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course,  is  now  cashier  of  the  Citizens'  Savings 
Bank  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 

John  M.  Johnson,  non-graduate,  has  retired 
from  railroad  service,  and  is  now  farming  at 
Derry,  N.  H.,  spending  his  winters,  however, 
in  Boston.  

Class  of  1879 

Secretary,  Charles  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  Ni  H. 

Agnes  (Fairbanks),  wife  of  Ashton  R. 
Willard,  died  March  15  at  their  home  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston,  after  a  surgical 
operation.  Mrs.  Willard  was  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Horace  Fairbanks  of  Vermont,  and 
the  burial  was  at  her  old  home,  St.  Johns- 
bury.  

Class  of  1880 

Secretary,   Dana   M.   Dustan,   340    Main    St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Hon.  David  J.  Foster,  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  first  district  of  Vermont, 
who  is  now  serving  his  fifth  term,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  death.  This  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  desirable  posts  in  the  house,  and  has 
been  associated  in  times  past  with  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  names  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mart  Alph  Beal  died  of  chronic  dia- 
betes in  Springfield,  Vt.,  March  12.  He  was 
born  in  Southport,  Maine,  August  15,  1855, 
and  was  the  son  of  Martin  and  Mary 
(McConn)  Beal.  His  father  was  a  merchant. 
He  attended  school  at  Southport  and  Booth- 
bay,  and  later  at  Westbrook  Seminary,  from 
which  he  entered  the  Chandler  Scientific  De- 
partment at  Dartmouth,  For  the  first  year 
after  graduation  he  taught  mathematics  and 
English  in  Mission  College,  Grande  Eigne, 
Que.,  and  then  studied  for  a  few  months  in 


the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  was  then  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company  of  Chi- 
cago as  chemist,  and  then  from  July,  1883,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Bean  and  Perry  Manufac- 
turing Company,  manufacturing  chemists,  at 
Rockford,  111.,  also  being  secretary  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Forest  City  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company.  In  1888  he  became  manager 
of  the  Rockford  Edison  Company,  which  in 
the  twenty  years  of  his  connection  with  it 
grew  from  a  small  to  a  large  and  successful 
house.  In  1908  Mr.  Beal  retired  from  active 
work  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  became 
proprietor  of  Pond  Hill  Farm  in  Springfield, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  large  property  from  his  successful 
business  in  Illinois.  He  was  married,  August 
27,  1885,  to  Laura  L.  Starr  of  Rockford,  who 
survives  him,  with  two  children,  a  daughter 
and  a  son.  

Class  of  1883 

Secretary,  Alfred  E.    Watson,   Hartford,   Vt. 

Frederick  W.  Doring  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  graduated  from  Boston  University  Law 
School  in  1908,  has  been  appointed  a  fellow 
of  the  school,  the  fellows  conducting  the 
teaching  of  the  small  sections  into  which  the 
first  and  second  year  classes  are  divided. 

Rev.  Franklin  G.  Webster,  pastor  for  near- 
ly seven  years  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned,  and  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Harford,  Pa. 

Class  of  1884 
Secretary,  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Shef- 
field Ave.,  Chicago 
William  E.  Sargent,  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  died  in  that 
city  March  8.  The  secretary  will  prepare  a 
fuller  notice  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine.   

Class  of  1889 
Secretary,  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

At  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  on  the 
occasion  of  Founder's  Day,  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  four 
recipients,  one  being  Hon.  John  Barrett. 
President  Craighead  conferred  the  degree  on 
Mr.  Barrett  in  the  following  words :  "John 
Barrett,  who  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
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Dartmouth  enlisted  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States;  beginning  at  the  very 
bottom  as  minister  to  Siam,  he  has  mounted 
step  by  step  in  his  chosen  field,  being  minister 
respectively  to  Argentina,  Panama,  and  Co- 
lombia; then  delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  second  Pan-American  conference  in  Mex- 
ico ;  then  commissioner  general  to  foreign  na- 
tions of  the  St.  Louis  world's  fair;  and  now 
as  director  general  of  the  International  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics,  he  holds  the  most 
important  position  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  this  lofty  po- 
sition he  may  include  within  the  wide  sweep 
of  his  vision  the  eighteen  Latin- American  re- 
publics, having  a  population  of  70,000,000  souls, 
and  our  own,  the  vastest  and  richest  repub- 
lic of  the  world,  having  a  population  of  90,- 
000,000;  the  director  general  of  the  fraternal 
and  industrial  relations  of  Pan-America, 
whose  commercial  and  intellectual  capital,  I 
venture  to  hope,  is  destined  to  be  New  Or- 
leans."   

Class  of  1894 

Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchen- 
don,  Mass. 

Bertrand  A.  Smalley,  advertising  manager 
of  Rueter  and  Company,  Boston,  read  a  paper 
on  "Brewery  Advertising"  before  the  Inter- 
state Executives'  Association  in  New  York 
on  February  21.  The  paper  has  been  ordered 
printed  by  the  United  States  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

George  E.  Duffy  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  George  E.  Duffy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  has  bought  the  mill  property  of 
the  E.  D.  Thayer  Company,  on  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  new  corporation  is 
capitalized  for  $110,000,  and  will  continue  the 
woolen  business.  Mr.  Duffy  and  his  brother, 
Walter  F.  Duffy  '96,  are  two  of  the  three 
members  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  mill 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  woolen  mills  in 
the  country.  

Class  of  1895 

Secretary,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holdeii,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 
"    Dr.   John   W.    H.    Pollard,   late   athletic   diT 
rector  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  has  taken 


a  similar  position  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  will  also  be 
adjunct  professor  of  geology. 


Class  of  1898 

Secretary,  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Batchelder  of  Dover,  N.  H  , 
was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Dover  Medical  Society  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January. 

Class  of  1899 

Secretary,   Charles  H.   Donahue,   18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston 

Born  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  February  25,  a  son 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Woodward.  Dr. 
Woodward  has  been  appointed  city  physician 
of  Seattle. 

Harley  R.  Willard,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Maine,  is 
on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  with  a  fellowship 
in  mathematics  at  Yale. 

Dr.  Kan-ichi  Asakawa  of  the  history  de- 
partment at  Yale  addressed  the  Economic  Club 
of  Boston  February  9  on  "The  Relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States." 

Lucius  E.  Varney  has  now  his  office  at  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Emery,  Booth,  Janney,  and  Varney, 
of  Boston  and  New  York. 

Robert  P.  Johnston  delivered  his  historical 
address  on  the  Discovery  of  America  at  the 
annual  Washington's  Birthday  dinner  of  the 
Prospect  Hill  church,  Somerville,  Mass.,  and 
expects  to  give  the  same  address  the  coming 
month  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

The  annual  round-up  and  dinner  of  the 
class  was  held  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel, 
Boston,  Saturday  evening,  March  5.  Those 
present  were :  Wardle,  New  York ;  Barstow, 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  Chase,  Passumpsic,  Vt. ; 
Johnston  and  Parker,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; 
Corey  and  Hobbs,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  Hart- 
ley, Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Cavanaugh,  Hawkes, 
and  Walker,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Collar,  Charl- 
ton, Mass. ;  Hoban,  Gardner,  Mass. ;  Allen, 
Arlington,  Mass. ;  Atwood,  Melrose,  Mass. ; 
Beal,  Richardson,  and  Rogers,  Newton,  Mass. ; 
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Osgood  and  Kendall,  Somerville,  Mass. ; 
Hodgkins,  Ballardvale,  Mass. ;  Barney,  Ever- 
ett, Mass.;  Adams,  Clark,  Lynch,  and  Dona- 
hue, Boston,  The  feature  of  the  gathering 
was  a  lecture  on  "The  Ninety-Nine  Decennial 
Reunion,"  by  R.  P.  Johnston,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  of  scenes  and  groups  at  Hano- 
ver, made  by  Clark  and  Osgood. 

Horace  Dexter  Hardy  died  March  18  at  his 
home  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  from  pneumonia, 
having  been  sick  about  a  week.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  infant  daughters. 

Horace  D.  Hardy,  son  of  Judge  John  H. 
Hardy  70,  was  born  at  Arlington,  February 
28,  1877,  and  after  graduating  from  the  Ar- 
lington High  School,  entered  Dartmouth  with 
the  Class  of  Ninety-nine,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  A.B.  While  in  College  he  was  a 
member  of  Psi  Upsilon  and  Sphinx,  and  was 
business  manager  of  the  Dartmouth  Literary 
Monthly  his  senior  year. 

He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School  in  June,  1902,  having  been  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  bar  the  March  before 
graduation.  He  entered  the  law  office  of 
Choate  and  Stewart,  and  remained  two  years, 
being  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  October  25,  1904. 

In  the  fall  of  1904  he  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  general  practice  of  law  with  Henry  C. 
Sawyer,  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Sawyer,  Hardy,  Stone,  and  Wiles  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  with  offices  at  53  State  Street, 
Boston. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Arlington  Repub- 
lican town  committee  for  seven  years,  and  was 
annually  appointed  town  counsel  since  1905. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
house  of  representatives  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict of  Arlington  and  Lexington  and  served 
on  the  committees  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  Street  Railways.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1907  and  was  chairman  of  the  important 
committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs. 

In  1909  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  Middlesex  county  and  partici- 
pated in  many  important  trials  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  was  public  administrator  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex  and  was  a  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Bar  Association.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets. 

Few  men  of  his  age  have  equaled  his  ac- 


complishments in  a  professional  way,  and  few 
men  at  thirty-three  have  had  so  brilliant  and 
assured  a  future  before  them.  Though  not 
in  the  best  of  health  always,  he  was  always 
ambitious  and  industrious,  uncomplaining  and 
likable.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  whom 
success  leaves  unspoiled,  whose  success  arouses 
no  jealousy. 

Of  the  many  in  the  various  walks  of  life 
with  whom  his  activities  brought  him  in  con- 
tact, there  was  none  but  wished  him  well,  none 
to  whom  his  death  does  not  bring  a  real  sor- 
row. By  the  death  of  "Dek"  Hardy  the  Col- 
lege has  lost  a  faithful  son  and  the  class  a 
loyal  brother. 


Class  of  1900 

Secretary,    Henry    N.    Teague,    49th  St.  and 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

The  engagement  of  Paul  G.  Redington  and 
Miss  Ermina  E.  Weaver  of  Denver  is  an- 
nounced. 


Class  of  1901 

Secretary,    Walter   S.    Young,   77\    Main    St., 
Worcester,   Mass. 

The  Fifth  Report  of  this  class  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  secretary,  and  from  it  we  take 
some  items : 

Louis  L.  Crone  has  removed  from  Butte  to 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
banking. 

Dr.  Ernest  S.  Cross  is  reported  to  be  prac- 
ticing medicine  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

Dr.  Harlan  F.  Curtis  is  in  medical  practice 
at  Hampden,  Mass. 

Waldo  T.  Davis  is  practicing  law  at  726 
State  Mutual  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Guy  E.  Denison  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  iPittsfield,  N.  H. 

Eugene  M.  Dow  is  teaching  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  of  Boston,  living  at  101 
Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

George  F.  French  is  teaching  in  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Frederick  W.  Gentleman  is  junior  master  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  Boston, 
living  at  20  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Howard  W.  Hall  is  agent  for  the  General 
Electric    Company    at    Nashville,    Tenn.,    with 
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office  at  807  First  National  Bank  Building. 

Frank  W.  Halliday  is  teaching  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  with  home  at  55  Summer  St. 

^Frederick  W.  Haskell  is  farming  at  Winona 
Lodge,  Rangeley,  Maine. 

Charles  W.  Kimball,  Jr.,  is  manager  for  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  at  655  Ful- 
ton St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walter  H.  Lyon  is  with  the  A.  B.  Leach 
Company,  Singer  Building,  New  York. 

James  E.  McCarten  is  employed  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Newbury,  Wells  River,  Vt. 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Maguire  is  practicing  medi- 
cine at  390  Medford  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Thomas  A.  Mason  is  instructor  in  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  living  at  415 
University  Place. 

Leon  O.  Merrill  is  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Huntington,  Mass. 

Harold  T.  Sibley  is  manager  of  the  bond 
department  of  the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  State  and  Madison  Sts.,  Chi- 
cago. 

George  F.  Somes  is  at  14  Aberdeen  Road, 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Union  Belt  Company. 

Arthur  J.  Sykes  is  a  judge  at  Vieques,  Por- 
to Rico. 

Dr.  Douglas  VanderHoof  is  in  medical  prac- 
tice at  603  East  Grace   St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Richard  Ward  is  president  and  manager 
of  the  Wright  Manufacturing  Company,  191 
Jackson  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Class  of  1904 

Secretary,  H.  E.   Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Methuen,  Mass. 

Henry  Charles  Clary  died  at  his  home  in 
Hallowell,  Maine,  December  31,  1909.  He  was 
born  in  Hallowell,  February  2,  1882,  and  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  high  school  of  that 
town.  His  parents  were  Charles  Henry  and 
Susanna  E.  (Young)  Clary.  He  took  his 
freshman  year  at  Bowdoin,  entering  Dart- 
mouth at  the  beginning  of  sophomore  year. 
In  Bowdoin  he  became  a  member  of  the  Delta 
Upsilon  fraternity,  and  in  Dartmouth  of  the 
Pukwana.  After  graduation  he  went  into  the 
grocery  business  with  his  father.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  his  health  having  become  impaired, 
he  went  to  Florida  with  the  intention  of  en- 


gaging in  business,  but  was  not  well  enough 
to  do  so.  In  a  short  time  his  trouble  was 
pronounced  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
and  he  remained  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  until  March, 
under  constant  medical  treatment.  He  then 
entered  Loomis  Sanitarium,  at  Liberty,  N.  Y., 
an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
He  did  not  respond  to  the  treatment,  and  was 
brought  home  in  June.  From  that  time  he 
gained  almost  steadily,  with  practically  no  re- 
lapse. In  a  few  months  he  was  about  among 
his  friends,  hopeful,  and  sanguine  of  com- 
plete recovery.  But  on  the  31st  of  December 
he  was  taken  with  a  severe  hemorrhage,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  local  paper  speaks 
of  the  popularity  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the 
grief  of  the  community  caused  by  his  sudden 
death.  Elliot  P.  Frost  '05  was  one  of  the  bear- 
ers at  the  funeral  service. 


Class  of  1908 

Secretary,  Laurence  M.  Symntes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the 
second  report  of  the  class,  which  has  recently 
appeared : 

Edward  P.  Bartlett  is  instructor  in  chemis- 
try in  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Paul  M.  Batchelder  is  studying  mathemat- 
ics and  physics  in  the  graduate  school  of 
Princeton  University,  and  expects  to  receive 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  June. 

Albert  R.  Chandler  is  studying  philosophy 
at  Harvard,  expecting  to  remain  there  next 
year  also.  Address,  50  Wendell  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Harold  B.  Cogswell  has  been  since  Decem- 
ber in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  the  general  draw- 
ing room  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany.   Address,  906  Union  St. 

Ralph  E.  Crowley  is  employed  in  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Hornblower  and  Weeks,  48  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston. 

Edwin  W.  Darling  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Boston  to  the  New  York  office  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, at  room  1303,  15  Dey  St. 

Porter  W.  Lowe  is  in  the  wholesale  produce 
and  provision  business  in  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

J.  Richard  Lunt  is  teacher  of  science  in  the 
high  school  of  New  Britain,  Conn.     He  was 
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married,  October  18,  1909,  to  Miss  Florence  I. 
Bean  of  Haverliill,  Mass.  They  arc  living  at 
78  Maple  St.,  New  Britain. 

Andrew  L.  Nichols  is  teaching  in  Talladega 
College,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Stanley  P.  Nute  is  cashier  iri  the  Michigan 
branch  office  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
Detroit. 

Sidney  E.  Phillips,  non-graduate,  is  stenog- 
rapher for  the  Spencer  Turbine  Cleaner  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

James  S.  Proctor  is  with  Proctor,  Cook  and 
Co.,  bankers  and  brokers.  Monks  Building, 
Congress  St.,  Boston. 

G.  Paul  Leete  is  supervisor  of  public  schools 
at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico.  He  was  married  last 
summer. 

Sidney  L.  Ruggles  is  assistant  instructor  in 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  at  State  College,  Pa. 

Charles  N.  Safford  is  paymaster  of  the  Jones 
and  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt. 

Edwin  W-  Smallman  is  with  French  and 
Hubbard,  consulting  engineers,  534  Albany 
Building,  Boston,  living  at  31  Newhall  St., 
Maiden,  Mass. 

Henry  L.  Stone  is  yard  superintendent  for 
the  D.  D.  Chase  Lumber  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
He  was  married  June  2,  1909,  to  Miss  Janett 
Croy,  and  they  are  living  at  536  Washington 
St.,  Haverhill. 


John  M.  Tatterson  is  with  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  in  that  city. 

William  F.  Forsaith,  Clayton  E.  Royce,  and 
Burton  D.  Thorpe  are  in  the  third  year  class 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York. 

Warren  Currier  is  treasurer  of  the  Anderson 
and  Meyer  Co.,  Inc.,  hardware  and  furniture 
dealers,  Holtville,  Cal. 

Roscoe  G.  Frame  is  teacher  of  English  in 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass. 

John  B.  Glaze  is  at  work  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  A.  D.  Little  Co.,  93  Broad  St.,  Boston, 
in  the  experimental  and  research  department. 
He  rooms  at  530  Massachusetts  Ave, 

William  W.  Lee,  Jr.,  is  teaching  in  Mon- 
son  Academy,  Monson,  Mass. 

Arthur  L.  Lewis  is  at  50  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton, in  the  Boston  office  of  the  Trowbridge  and 
Niver  Co.  of  Chicago,  bond  dealers. 

Arthur  B.  Rotch  is  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  at  Milford,  N.  H. 

Curtis  E.  Huebener  and  Benjamin  C.  Knox 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, at  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala. 

Richard  S.  Danforth  (T.S.C.E.  '09)  is  at 
216  Fenton  Building,  Portland,  Oregon,  en- 
gaged in  concrete  construction  work. 

Arthur  A.  Eberly  is  at  Nowata,  Oklahoma, 
in  the  oil  and  gas  producing  business. 

John  A.  Norton  is  teaching  in  the  College 
of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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PROGRAM     FOR    THE    ONE     HUNDRED    AND    FORTY-FIRST 

COMMENCEMENT 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  17* 

5:00  P.  M.  Senior  Class  Sing-Out  in  Rollins 
Chapel. 

5 :  45  P.  M.  Public  Initiation  of  the  Palaeopi- 
tus  at  the  Old  Pine. 

7:15  p.  M.  Classes  assemble  for  the  Wet- 
Down. 

9:00  p.  M.     College  Dinner  to  Senior  Class. 
SATURDAY,  JUNE  25 

8:00  p.  M.  Speaking  in  Dartmouth  Hall  for 
the  class  of  1866  prizes  and  the  Barge 
gold  medal. 

SUNDAY,    JUNE   26 
10:30  A.  M.  Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Black,  D.D.,  of    Union   Theological 
Seminary. 

7:15  P.  M.     Vesper  Service  in  Rollins  Chapel. 
MONDAY,  JUNE  27 

2  :  30  P.  M.     Class  Day  Exercises. 

4 :  30  P.  M.  Reunions  of  Greek  Letter  Fra- 
ternities and  College  Societies. 

■6:45  p.  M.  Band  Concert,  College  Hall  Ter- 
race. 


45  P-  M. 
Earl." 

00    p.    M. 

Yard. 


30   A.    M. 

Society 


Operetta: 


The       Pea-Green 


Promenade     Concert    in  College 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  28 

Meeting  of   the  Phi  Beta   Kappa 


*Ahhough  anticipating  the  exercises  of  Commencement 
belongs  to  the  Commencement  season. 


10:00  A.  M.     Baseball  Game. 
2:00  p.  M.     Annual    meeting   of   the    Alumni 

Association. 
4:00  p.  M.     President's  Reception. 
7:45  p.  M.     Presentation     in     Greek    of     the 

Oedipus    Tyrannus  of    Sophocles. 
10  :  30  p.  M.     Band  Concert,  College  Hall  Ter- 
race. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29 

9  :  00  A.  M.     Prayers  in  Rollins  Chapel. 

9:30  A.  M.  The  Procession  will  form  in  Col- 
lege Yard  for  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises in  Webster  Hall,  including  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees  in  course  and  honorary 
degrees. 
12  :oo  M.         Lunch  in  College  Hall. 

9:00  p.  M.     The  Commencement  Ball. 

Week  by  eight  days,  the   program  of  "Sing-Out  Day'' 


HIGH    RANK    AND    SUCCESS 


Amid  all  the  argument  of  the  present  day 
concerning  the  function  of  the  American  col- 
lege there  is  general  agreement  that  its  mis- 
sion would  be  more  completely  fulfilled  could 
the  undergraduate  be  influenced  to  give  his 
best  effort  to  that  for  which  he  is  first  of 
all  responsible, — his  real  college  work.  The 
statement  frequently  made,  that  no  relation 
exists  between  college  rank  and  accomplish- 
ment in  after  life,  is  as  far  from  true  as  it 
could  well  be.  In  spite  oi  the  multiform  ac- 
tivities of  college  life  success  in  no  one  of 
them  so  much  proves  ability  to  achieve  dis- 
tinction in  the  world's  affairs  as  does  suc- 
cess in  gaining  high  class-room  rank.  Real- 
ization of  this  fact,  if  it  could  be  brought 
home  to  college  men,  would  unquestionably 
considerablv  affect  undergraduate  attitude  to- 
ward curriculum  requirements.  From  time 
to  time,  therefore,  it  is  the  intention  to  pre- 
sent in  these  columns  those  facts  which  are 
too  little  known  though  accessible  to  him  who 
seeks  for  facts.  The  Magazine  is  indebted  to 
Professor  J.  K.  Lord  for  the  following  il- 
luminatmg  statement,  and  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Hun- 
ter for  designing  and  drawinof  the  eraph. 

The  current  discussion  of  the  condi- 
tion of  scholarship  in  the  colleges  natur- 
ally suggests  a  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tion of  college  standing  to  the  work  of 
after  life.  Is  there  any  relation  between 
them?  Many  teachers,  as  well  as  stu- 
dents, are  dissatisfied  with  the  small 
amount  of  work  done  by  students  in  col- 
lege, and  yet  when  some  students  by  their 
devotion  to  their  studies  reach  a  high 
rank  their  fellow  students  and  often  their 
teachers  look  upon  them  askance  as  rep- 
resenting a  class  whose  value  to  them- 
selves and  the  college  is  not  entirely 
clear.  A  man  who  can  attain  high  rank 
may  therefore  ask  what  is  that  golden 
mean  of  work  that  keeps  one  from  be- 
ing regarded  as  inefficient  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from  being  ex- 
posed to  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
''grind,"  and  from  being  considered  as 
one    who    in    attaining    high    scholastic 


rank  is  a  type  that  no  healthy  American 
youth  would  care  to  represent. 

All  agree  that  scholarship  in  college 
is  desirable,  and  also  that  it  is  not  the 
same  as  college  rank  or  necessarily  ex- 
pressed by  it.  Few,  perhaps,  define  to 
themselves  exactly  what  they  mean  by  it, 
but  they  hesitate  to  associate  it  with  high 
standing.  Yet  it  seems  possible  that 
there  may  be  some  connection  between 
it  and  high  standing,  not  because  such 
standing  insures  it,  but  because  it  is  rare- 
ly obtained  without  such  standing.  And, 
furthermore,  while  neither  scholarship 
nor  high  standing  insures  later  success, 
both  are  supposably  aids  to  it.  Schol- 
arship, however  defined,  would  certainly 
be  a  help  in  life.  Does  hig:h  standing 
imply  any  qualities  that  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  later  success,  beyond  that 
which  follows  lower  standing?  Do  those 
who  attain  high  standing  have  any  great- 
er measure  of  success  than  others?  Ex- 
perience may  help  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  success,  for  it  is  different  for 
different  men,  but  in  order  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  success  attained 
by  men  of  different  college  standing  it 
is  necessary  to  take  something  that  will 
serve  as  a  kind  of  standard.  That  may 
be  roughly  afforded  by  "Who's  Who?" 
It  is,  of  course,  not  an  exact  standard ; 
many  are  not  mentioned  in  that  book 
who  are  as  deserving  af  mention  as  those 
whose  names  are  given,  but  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  as  between  differ- 
ent grades  of  given  classes  it  is  impar- 
tial, that  the  principle  of  selection  is  the 
same  for  different  grades  of  scholar- 
ship, and  that  it  omits  no  more  names 
that  it  ought  to  contain  from  one  grade 
than  from  another, 
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"Who's  Who"  for  1908-1909  contains 
160  names  of  those  who  have  received 
degrees  in  course  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. Of  these,  nineteen  were  graduated 
only  from  the  Medical  College,  the 
Thayer  School,  or  the  Chandler  School 
before  its  union  with  the  College,  or,  for 
special  reasons,  received  their  degrees 
without  having  completed  their  college 
course,  and  as  their  work  offers  no  ba- 
sis of  comparison  common  to  all  they 
are  omitted  from  the  following  consid- 
eration. The  141  names  remaining  cover 
the  years  from  1844  to  1899  inclusive, 
eleven  classes  being  unrepresented  by 
any  name,  and  occur,  two  in  the  forties, 
nineteen  in  the  fifties,  thirty-two  in  the 
sixties,  fifty  in  the  seventies,  thirty-three 
in  the  eighties,  and  five  in  the  nineties. 
Of  these  141  men,  83  stood  in  the  first 
third  of  their  respective  classes,  56  stood 
in  the  first  ten,  and  18  led  their  classes. 
In  other  words,  in  the  forty-five  classes 
represented,  the  first  third  on  the  basis 
of  college  work  carried  off  58.15%  of 
the  successes  of  life,  as  indicated  by 
''Who's  Who?",  while  the  first  ten  of  the 
several  classes  carried  off  39.7%,  and 
the  class  leaders  carried  off  12.76%, 
whereas,  if  all  had  shared  proportion- 
ately, the  first  third  would  have  had 
l7i.Z%,  the  first  ten  19.2%,  and  the  class 
leaders  1.9%,  that  is,  the  first  third  car- 
ried off  one  and  three-quarters  times 
as  many  honors  as  were  its  proportion, 
the  first  ten  carried  off  a  little  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  belonged  to  it,  and  the 
class  leaders  carried  off  six  and  two- 
thirds  times  as  many  as  their  share. 

These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
companying diagram.  Some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  the  lower  part  of  the  classes  may 
not  be  exact.  Before  1865  no  compara- 
tive record  of  scholarship  was  made  by 
the  faculty.  The  first  third  of  each 
class  was  chosen  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  in  this  way  the  record  of  the  first 
third  was  kept.  Beyond  that  the  exact 
relative  standing  could  not  be  found  only 
by  working  out  the  standmg  of  all  the 
members  of  a  given  class,  but  mspection 


and  the  working  out  of  some  records 
gave  an  approximate  relative  standing 
that  varied  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  the 
exact  one,  and  in  no  case  did  it  transfer 
a  student  from  one  tenth  to  another,  or 
from  the  second  to  the  first  third.  The 
red  mark  in  the  diagram  indicates  for 
each  class  the  end  of  the  first  third. 

Inasmuch  as  the  class  leaders  are 
spoken  of  as  amounting  to  but  little  in 
after  life,  and  as  having  gained  their 
college  standing  by  qualities  that  are  in- 
effective in  later  experience,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  consider  them  still  fur- 
ther. Of  the  forty  classes  from  18b0  to 
1889  inclusive,  there  were  forty-one 
leaders,  as  in  one  class  two  tied  for  the 
first  place.  Of  these,  forty-one,  four 
died  within  a  few  years  after  graduation, 
four  died  in  middle  life,  but  three  of 
them  had  become  prominent  in  public 
affairs  and  the  fourth  was  among  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  coun- 
try, three  died  in  later  life,  one  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  in  Canada  and  a  judge  of  its 
Superior  Court,  another  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  army  and  prominent  in  the 
political  interests  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
third  having  been  a  president  of  two 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  first  in  the 
East  and  then  in  the  West.  Of  the 
thirty  who  lived  to  the  time  of  "Who's 
Who?",  sixteen  found  place  in  its  pages, 
including  Young  of  '53,  the  famous  as- 
tronomer. Field  of  '55,  chief  justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  Con- 
ner of  '59,  the  eminent  surgeon,  and 
among  the  living  Ide  of  '66,  govenor  gen- 
eral of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Sanborn 
of  '67,  justice  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  who  gave  the  famous  deci- 
sions in  the  Northern  Securities  and  the 
Standard  Oil  cases,  and  Brown  of  '79, 
president  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  the  foremost  oriental  scholar 
of  the  country.  Of  the  fourteen  remain- 
ing, one  holds  a  leading  position  at  the 
New  York  Bar,  and  three  of  the  young- 
est are  making  enviable  names  in  law  or 
medicine  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Several  have  lived  the  quiet  life  of  sue- 
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cess  fill  teachers,  and  but  a  small  part  has 
failed  to  show  in  later  life  the  qualities 
of  leadership  indicated  in  college. 

But  if  it  should  be  said  that 
these  classes  represented  mainly  the 
old  order  of  general  competition  un- 
der a  system  of  prescribed  studies, 
when  there  was  a  more  constant 
rivalry  between  individuals  in  com- 
mon subjects,  and  that  under  the 
elective  system  the  same  results  may  not 
be  secured,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  record  of  the  class  leaders  in  the 
nineties,  after  the  elective  system  was 
well  established.  Of  the  class  leaders 
from  1890  to  1899  inclusive,  three  are 
promising  lawyers  in  Boston,  one  having 
been  a  member  already  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate,  three  are  professors  in  college, 
two  in  Dartmouth  and  one  in  the  West, 
one  is  an  astronomer  of  rising  fame 
among  astronomers,  one  is  a  state  super- 


intendent of  Education  in  New  England, 
and  two  represent  business  and  the  min- 
istry. 

These  facts  seem  to  clearly  show  that 
while  high  standing  in  college  gives  no 
assurance  of  later  success,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  qualities  that  are  likely  to  bring 
success,  and  that  if  it  does  not,  prove 
the  possession  of  superior  abilities,  yet 
it  implies  a  steadfast  purpose  and  a  con- 
trolling will  that  may  make  medium  abil- 
ities more  effective  than  greater  abilities 
not  under  such  direction.  Standing  in 
the  first  third  of  a  class  or  being  a  class 
leader  does  not  constitute  a  charm  to  en- 
tice success,  but  such  a  position  is  a 
promise  for  the  future,  and  it  is  as  true 
now,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  that  the 
first  third  of  a  class  carries  off  more  of 
the  subsequent  honors  of  life  than  the 
other  two-thirds  together,  and  that  in 
that  third  the  scale  of  gain  increases  to- 
ward the  top. 


THE  TENTH  MAY  CONFERENCE  AT  DARTMOUTH 

COLLEGE 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  D.  Adams,  in  charge  of  the 
Annual  Teachers'  Conferences,  of  the 
plans  and  programs  for  the  present  year. 
His  full  statement  is  herewith  repeated 
for  readers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

The  Conference  will  be  on  the  study 
and  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to- 
gether with  the  presentation  of  the  Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  students 
of  Dartmouth  College. 

All  friends  of  classical  studies  are  in- 
vited to  attend  this  conference  to  be 
held  May  19,  20,  and  21,  1910. 

With  this  session  the  College  begins  a 
second  series  of  Teachers'  Conferences. 
The  nine  conferences  of  the  first  series 
have  been  given  to  History,  Latin  and 
Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  French  and 
German,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  to 
the  broader  questions  of  The  Develop- 
ment of  Character,  Vocational  and  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  The  Prescription  and 
Administration  of  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements. The  sessions  of  the  first 
series  were  devoted  chiefly,  though  not 
exclusively,  to  pedagogical  questions.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  second  series,  while 
continuing  the  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions, to  give  more  attention  to  the  broad- 
ening of  the  studies  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  presenting  the  results  of  current  inves- 
tigation in  the  several  departments. 

The  enclosed  program  of  the  coming 
classical  conference  shows  the  attempt 
to  realize  this  broad  plan.  The  paper  by 
Professor  Burton  on  Ferrero's  treat- 
ment of  Caesar  will  illustrate  the  bear- 
ing of  the  latest  historical  criticism  on 
the  reading  of  a  school  author,  while  the 
address  on  the  discoveries  in  Crete,  by 
Professor  Hawes,  will  present  material 
of  the  most  vital  interest  to  every  stu- 


dent of  ancient  history,  material  which  i- 
as  yet  only  in  part  available  to  any  but 
the  specialist.  Mr.  Hawes  speaks  of  the 
Cretan  discoveries  from  the  most  inti- 
mate personal  knowledge.  Arthur 
Evans,  the  pioneer  in  the  Cretan  discov- 
eries, says  in  the  preface  of  the  book 
published  last  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawes  on  "Crete,  the  Forerunner  of 
Greece",  ''They  (the  authors)  have  the 
great  advantage  of  writing  'not  as  the 
scribes' — but  as  active  workers  in  the 
field  that  they  describe.  Mrs.  Hawes,  as 
Miss  Harriet  Boyd,  had  indeed  herself 
carried  out,  in  a  manner  which  has  won 
the  approval  of  all  competent  judges,  the 
excavation  of  an  extensive  Minoan  set- 
tlement at  Gournia,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  sci- 
entific form  in  an  admirably  illustrated 
volume.  Mr.  Hawes,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  his  anthropometric  researches  into 
both  the  ancient  and  modern  inhabitants 
of  Crete,  has  made  far  and  away  the 
most  important  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  their  ethnic  divisions  and 
physical  characteristics  that  have  yet  ap- 
peared." 

The  confusion  that  is  daily  apparent 
in  our  discussions  as  to  the  real  purpose 
of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  schools 
makes  Professor  Lord's  topic  a  most 
timely  one.  Professor  Kirtland,  as  the 
leader  of  the  movement  that  promises  to 
secure  uniform  college  requirements  in 
Latin,  will  show  how,  under  larger  liber- 
ty that  is  to  be  secured,  the  school  curric- 
ulum may  be  greatly  improved.  Doctor 
Abercrombie  will  present  some  practical 
questions  as  to  the  work  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  which  is 
now  so  largely  superseding  the  separate 
colleges  in  their  work.     No  one  among 
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the  New  England  teachers  has  a  better 
right  to  speak  as  Laudator  temporis  acti 
than  Doctor  Gallagher,  and  no  one  can 
more  wisely  advise  in  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  place  of  classical 
studies  in  the  schools. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Greek  play  would  be  in- 
creased by  a  preliminary  treatment  of 
the  Greek  drama  in  general,  and  of  the 
Oedipus  story  in  particular,  on  the  first 
evening.  Illustrations  of  the  remains 
of  Greek  theatres  will  give  occasion  for 
informal  remarks  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  Greek  drama. 

The  presentation  of  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  in  Greek  on  Fri- 
day evening  will  be  the  result  of  a  year 
of  the  most  devoted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  students  of  the  classical  department. 
The  work  was  begun  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, and  they  have  spared  no  labor  in 
bringing  it  to  completion.  With  the 
unique  stage-setting,  rich  costumes,  and 
noble  music,  this,  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Greek  dramas,  will 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  modern 
audience,  and  will  illustrate  afresh  the 
imperishable  value  of  Greek  literature. 

Complimentary  tickets  to  the  Greek 
play  will  be  issued  to  all  teachers  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Conference  wl2o  regis- 
ter not  later  than  lo  A.  M.,  on  Friday, 
May  20.  Seats  will  be  reserved,  in  the 
order  of  application,  for  teachers  who 
apply  by  mail  at  least  one  week  in  ad- 
vance; the  tickets  for  these  reserved 
seats  will  be  handed"  to  the  teachers  at 
the  time  of  their  registration,  hut  cannot 
he  held  for  them  after  lo  A.  M.,  Friday, 
May  20. 

Early  application  is  very  desirable. 
Seats  will  be  put  on  sale  in  Hanover, 
May  6. 

A  group  of  teachers  wishing  adjoining 
seats  should  send  the  names  of  all 
through  one  of  their  number.  They  may 
secure  reserved  seats  for  others,  not  en- 
titled to  complimentary  tickets,  by  send- 


ing the  price  of  the  tickets  with  their  own 
application. 

The  price  of  reserved  seats  will  be 
$1.50,  $1.00,  and  75  cents. 

The  libretto,  containing  the  full  Greek 
text  and  Campbell's  translation  on  oppo- 
site pages,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

All  correspondence  as  to  seats  and  li- 
bretto should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  L.  C. 
Barret,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Correspondence  as  to  board  and  room 
at  Hanover  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Hanover  Inn.  The  management  of  the 
Inn  will  provide  for  the  overflow  by  the 
assignment  of  rooms  in  private  houses; 
the  charge  of  board  and  room  whether  at 
the  Inn  or  elsewhere  will  be  uniform : 
board  and  single  room,  $2.00  a  day; 
board  and  room  where  two  occupy  one 
room,  $1.50  a  day  for  each  person.  It  is 
advisable  to  make  application  in  advance, 
so  far  as  possible. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway  will 
furnish  round  trip  tickets  at  a  fare  and 
one-third  from  certain  stations  in  Ver- 
mont to  White  River  Junction,  with  an 
addition  of  25  cents  for  the  round  trip 
between  White  River  Junction  and  Han- 
over: the  stations  are  Windsor,  South 
Royalton,  Bethel,  Randolph,  Montpelier, 
Barre,  Essex  Junction,  BurHngton. 

The  Boston  and  Main  Railroad  will 
furnish  round  trip  tickets  at  the  prices 
given  below. 

Tickets  on  both  roads  will  be  good 
going  May  19  to  21  inclusive,  and  re- 
turning May  19  to  22  inclusive.  (No 
stopovers  are  allowed  on  these  tickets.) 

Applications  for  the  special  tickets 
should  he  made  a  week  in  advance  at  the 
local  ticket  offices. 

As  the  College  is  required  to  guarantee 
a  certain  number  of  passengers  at  these 
rates,  all  who  attend  the  conference  or 
the  Greek  play  are  requested  to  make  use 
of  these  round  trip  tickets. 

From  Boston  and  Maine  Stations, 
Round  Trip  Tickets; 
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Andover,  N.  H. 
Barton,  Vt. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Berlin,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Vt. 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Claremont,  N.  H. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Exeter,   N.   H. 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Franklin,  N.  H. 
Greenfield,  Mass. 
Henniker,  N.  H. 
Hillsboro,    N.    H. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Keene,  N.   H. 
Laconia,   N.   H. 
Lancaster,  N.  H. 
Lisbon,  N.  H. 
Littleton,   N.   H. 
Lowell,    Mass. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 
Manchester,    N.    H. 
Mclndoes,  Vt. 
Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 
Nashua  City,  N.  H. 
Nashua  Junction,  N.  H. 
Nashua,  Main  St.,  N.  H. 
Newbury,  Vt. 
Newport,  Vt. 
No.    Lawrence,    Mass. 
Orleans,  Vt. 
Pittsfield,   N.   H. 
Plymouth,    N:    H. 
Portsmouth,    N.    H. 
Portland,   Me. 
Potter  Place,  N.  H. 
Rochester,   N.    H. 
Rockingham  Junction,  N. 
Somersworth    (Berwick) 
So.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Suncook,  N.  H. 
Tilton,  N.  H. 
Tilton,  N.  H. 
Wells  River,  Vt. 
Whitefield,  N.  H. 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Route 
4 

1 
2 
3 


H. 


Rate 
$1.95 
3.45 
L90 
4.50 
5.35 
L05 
2.85 
L25 
3.05 
5.00 
4.75 
4.00 
2.30 
3.75 
3.80 
3.95 
4.65 
2./0 
4.20 
3.55 
2.05 
2.60 
4.55 
2.65 
3.60 
L85 
3.45 
4.15 
4.15 
4.15 
1.30 
4.10 
4.50 
3.70 
3.85 
3.30 
4.90 
6.50 
1.85 
5.05 
4.60 
5.15 
4.40 
4.90 
2.30 
3.30 
3.85 
2.60 
1.55 
3.15 
6.25 
4.55 


Route  No. 

1  Via  Windsor. 

2  Via  Wells  River. 

3  Via  Concord,  N.  H.  and  White  River 

Junction. 

4  Via  White  River  Junction. 

5  Via  Rockingham  Junction,   Concord, 

N.  H.,  and  White  River  Junction. 

6  Via    Epping,    Concord,    N.    H.,    and 

White  River  Junction. 

7  Via  Bellows  Falls  and  Windsor, 


PROGRAM 

All  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  held 
in  the  Lecture  Room  of  Dartmouth  Hall 
(Room  A). 

Thursday^  May  19 

EVENING 

7.30    Welcome  to  the  College 

President  Nichols. 
The    place    of    the    Tragic    Drama    in 
Athenian  Life  and  Literature. 

Professor  Charles  D.  Adams. 
The  Oedipus  Legend  and  its   Presenta- 
tion by  Sophocles. 

Dr.  LeRoy  C.  Barret. 
Stereopticon   Views  of  the   Remains  of 
Greek  Theatres. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  session  there  will 
be  an  informal  reception  to  visiting  teachers 
by  members  of  the  College  faculty  and  their 
wives  in  the  rooms  of  the  Departments  of 
Classics  and  Fine  Arts  on  the  third  floor  of 
Dartmouth  Hall. 


Friday^  May  20 
forenoon 


7.50 


.30 


Chapel  Service  with  the  College,  Rollins 

Chapel. 
The  Object  and  the  Results  of  the  Study 
of  Latin.       Professor  John  K.  Lord. 
Discussion,    opened    by    Miss    Alice    M. 
Wing,  Central  High  School,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Laudator    temporis   acti,   sperans   autem 
meliora. 

Professor  William  Gallagher, 

Thayer  Academy. 
Discussion,    opened    by    Principal    Theo- 
dore P.  Farr,  Proctor  Academy. 

Recess. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Latin  Course. 
Professor  John  C.  Kirtland, 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter. 
The    Examinations    of    the    College    Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Principal  D.  W.  Abercrombie, 

Worcester  Academy. 
Informal  discussion  of  the  last  two  papers. 

AFTERNOON 

At  one  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, with  the  members  of  the  High  School 
Masters'  Club  of  New  Hampshire,  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  College  at  lunch  in  College 
Hall.  After  lunch  the  speaking  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Club,  the  President,  Prin- 
cipal F.  S.  Libbey,  of  Berlm,  N.  H.,  presiding. 
The  speakers  will  be  President  Nichols  6f 
Dartmouth  College  and  Professor  A.  W.  An- 
thony of  Bates  College. 
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4.00  Meeting  of  the  High  School  Masters' 
Club  in  Room  S,  Dartmouth  Hall. 

EVENING 

8.00  In  Webster  Hall,  the  presentation  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by 
Students  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  play  will  be  given  in  Greek.  Copies  of 
the  libretto,  containing  the  full  Greek  text 
with  Campbell's  translation  on  opposite  pages, 
may  be  had  at  Storrs'  Book  Store,  Hanover, 
for  50  cents.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  60  cents.  Mail  orders  should  be 
sent  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Barret,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


Saturday,  May  21 

7.50     Chapel  Service  with  the  College,  Rollins 

Chapel. 
8.30    Ferrero's  Treatment  of  the  First  Book 
of  Caesar's  Gallic   vVar. 

Professor  Harry  E.  Burton. 
Crete    and    Homer.      An    address,    illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views  of  the 
Discoveries  in  Crete. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Hawes, 

Cambridge,  England. 

This  session  will  close  in  time  for  the  n.l9 
train  for  ^A/Jlite  River  Junction.  The  coaches 
leave  the  Hanover  Inn  at  10.50. 


SOMETHING    ABOUT    DARTMOUTH    SONGS 


By  George  G.  Clark  '99 


About  1840,  a  student,  who  had  been 
abroad,  brought  back  to  the  Yale  campus, 
"Gaudeamus,"  a  German  student  song. 
The  preface  of  a  tall,  thin,  buff-covered 
pamphlet,  dated  1858,  says  that,  "with 
the  single  exception  that  it  had  long  been 
customary  to  close  the  exercises  in  chapel 
on  Presentation  Day  by  the  singing  of  a 
parting  hymn  or  ode  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  some  member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  there  is  no  evidence,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  "Gaudeamus"  of  the 
existence,  at  Yale,  of  any  distinctive  stu- 
dent song,  original  or  otherwise."  Other 
German  and  fine  old  English  student 
songs  also  saw  fit  about  this  time  to  emi- 
grate to  American  soil,  and  with  these 
as  a  start,  and  the  Biennial  Jubilee,  the 
Wooden  Spoon  and  Presentation  cele- 
bration at  Yale  as  the  occasion  for  ad- 
ditions, the  body  of  our  distinctive  so- 
called  college  songs  is  supposed  to  have 
originated.  To  Washington  Gladden 
'59,  of  WilHams,  tradition  attributes  the 
authorship  of  the  first  really  American 
college  song,  words  and  music.  Things 
have  always  had  a  way  of  getting  quickly 
from  Yale  up  to  Dartmouth  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Latin  songs  of  the  Ger- 
man students  and  the  English  student 
songs  were  no  exception.  At  any  rate  we 
know  that  the  Latin  songs,  "Lauriger," 
''Gaudeamus,"  and  "Integer  Vitae"  were 
long  in  vogue  at  Hanover,  though  we 
don't  know  when  they  came  or  went,  and 
that  the  fine  old  English  student  songs 
''Come  landlord  fill  the  flowing  bowl," 
and  "I  love  the  jolly  sixpence  as  I  love 
my  life,"  became  and  remained  favorites 
many  years. 

If  the  incident  of  the  three  Indian 
students,  who  planted  a  pine,  smoked 
their  parting  pipes,  and  sang  about  it  the 
verses  beginning,  "When  shall  we  three 


meet  again"  were  true,  Dartmouth  might 
have  claim  to  a  much  earlier  date  than 
Yale  for  the  beginning  of  its  body  of  dis- 
tinctive songs.  The  incident,  given  as  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Pine  Ceremony,  has, 
however,  been  thought  a  myth,  the  Old 
Pine's  rings  showed  it  to  be  too  old  to 
have  been  the  sapling  of  the  third  verse, 
the  Old  Pine  Ceremony  did  not  begin 
until  1840  and  then  only  with  a  pipe 
smoke,  and  further,  the  third  verse  of  the 
song,  the  real  distinctive  Dartmouth 
verse,  did  not  appear  in  the  original  pub- 
lication of  the  song.  True,  in  1830-31 
Joshua  Leavitt  of  Connecticut  published 
the  Christian  Lyre,  in  wee,  yellow- 
backed  monthly  numbers,  and  number 
six,  the  last  of  the  first  volume,  has  at  its 
end  this  song.  It  is  called  "Parting 
Friends."  Neither  words  nor  music  are 
attributed  to  anyone.  The  back  of  num- 
ber three  of  volume  one  says  that  ''the 
work  is  intended  to  contain  chiefly  those 
popular  tunes  and  simple  melodies  which 
are  used  in  .  .  .  social  worship,  .  .  . 
particularly  in  revivals  of  religion.  .  .  . 
They  have  been  chiefly  excluded  from 
musical  books  and  schools  by  the  fastid- 
iousness of  scientific  musicians.  .  .  . 
Such  pieces  it  intended  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve." It  was  evidently  a  popular  revi- 
val hymn.  The  careful  encyclopedia  of 
hymnology  says  that  it  is  known  to  have 
been  sung  before  1830  and  credits  Sam- 
uel Occom  as  the  author,  in  accordance 
with  tradition,  though  it  characterizes 
the  claim  as  doubtful.  Since  neither  the 
enclycopedia  or  the  first  publication  men- 
tions it  as  coming  from  Dartmouth,  and 
as  the  third  verse  has  apparently  no 
place  in  the  song  as  a  hymn,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  as  first  published,  it  should 
contain  the  third  verse.  Neither  does 
the  failure  to  contain  that  third  verse  re- 
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f  ute  the  possibility  that  such  a  verse  might 
once  have  been  made  and  used.  Students 
have  often  taken  a  hymn  and  adapted  it 
for  a  song.  This  might  well  be  such  a 
case,  even  possibly  the  taking^  of  a  hymn 
written  by  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
College.  The  age  of  the  so-called  Old 
Pine  shows  only  that  the  sapling  of  the 
third  verse  could  not  have  been  that  tree. 
The  evidence  therefore  goes  no  further 
than  to  negative  the  origin  of  the  Old 
Pine  Ceremony  about  that  particular 
Old  Pine,  in  this  incident.  It  does  not 
destroy  the  possibility  of  such  an  inci- 
dent, independently.  Tradition  remains 
that  there  was  such,  and  unless  the  third 
verse  was  injected  into  this  old  revival 
hymn  as  an  afterthought  and  part  of  a 
fabrication,  to  give  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  and  early  origin  to  the  Pine  Tree 
Ceremony,  it  might  yet  be  true  that,  at 
least,  the  third  verse  is  really  one  of  the 
first  distinctive  Dartmouth  songs.  If 
true,  it  makes  a  very  ancient  beginning 
to  our  songs. 

If  the  Indians'  ''When  shall  we  three 
meet  again,"  (at  least  the  third  verse j,  is 
not  the  first  distinctive  Dartmouth  song, 
I  know  of  no  others  earlier  than  the 
group  of  mathematical  songs  of  the  50's 
and  60's.  Waite's  first  edition  of  Car- 
mina  Collcgcnsia,  the  first  large  collec- 
tion of  American  songs,  published  1868, 
has  some  of  them.  In  fact  the  Dart- 
mouth group  of  songs  in  the  collection  is 
made  up  in  good  part  of  them,  and  if 
there  had  been  other  distinctive  Dart- 
mouth songs  in  existence,  no  doubt  Mr. 
H.  L.  Smith  '69,  the  son  of  President 
Smith,  who  was  the  Dartmouth  editor  of 
the  Carmina  Collegensia,  would  have 
contributed  them,  too.  The  Biographi- 
cal Sketches  of  the  Class  of  '^8,  by  the 
Rev.  S.  L.  Gerould  '58,  also  preserves  a 
group  of  them.  The  student  of  recent 
years,  with  mathematics  entirely  elective 
after  freshman  year,  does  not  realize  the 
full  meaning  of  "Junior  Ease."  I  didn't, 
until  I  ran  across  these  old  songs  and 
caught  their  spirit  upon  compulsory 
mathematics  to  the  end  of  sophomore 
year.  Mathematics  was  then  a  person, 
"Matthew  Matics,"  so  thoroughly  disliked 


that  at  the  end  of  sophomore  year  he 
was  burned  on  the  green  and  his  ashes 
entombed  with  proper  ceremonials. 
There  was  Matthew's  "Valedictory"  to 
the  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  an  appro- 
priate incantation  to  the  air  of  "Co-ca- 
che-lunk,"  "to  be  sung  before  casting 
mathematical  text  books  into  the  fire 
prepared  for  Calculus  and  his  'Angels,' 
a  sine  we  do  not  'suffer  more'  " ;  and  a 
dirge  to  the  tune  of  "China,"  sung  while 
the  ashes  were  entombed.  Besides  there 
was  "Chairete  Moi,"  a  mathematical  ver- 
sion of  "Vive  L'Amour," 

"Let  every  young  sophomore  fill  up  his 

glass, 

He-ta-i-roi-Chairete 
And  drink  to  the  health  of  our  glorious 

class,"  etc. 

"The  Algebra's  burnt  and  the  ashes  are 
here,"  etc. 

You  can  fancy  hearing  it  started  up,  as 
the  ceremony  was  over,  and  then  hear 
them  turn  into  that  other  song, 

"Matthew  Matics  was  a  jest,  it  must  be 
confessed, — 
He  used  to  like  to  plague  us  accordin' ; 
Could  he  only  make  us  grieve,  he  would 
laugh  in  his  sleeve 
But   he's   gone   to   the   other   side   of 
Jordan," 

which  tells  all  about  Matthew  Matics  and 
his  family  and  all  his  relations, 

"He  used  to  have  a  wife,— the  plague  of 

our  life, — 
Her  name  was  Anna  Lytical,  accordin' ;" 

"He'd  a  son,— so  they  say, — whose  name 
was  Alger  Bray," 

"He'd  a  short  lived  relation,  with  a  big 
appellation. 
Sir  Veying  was  his  title,  accordin'," 

and  their  travels  to  the  other  side  of 
Jordan. 

There  might  be, 
"We  have  come  together  tonight,  boys. 
With  hearts  merry  and  light,  boys. 
In  accordance  with  our  right,  boys. 
To  have  a  jubilee. 
"Then  fill  up  the  bowl,"  etc. 
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to  the  air  of  "Old  Dartmouth";  and  last 
of  all,  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Grimes,"  you 
can  hear  them  sing, 

''Let  us  drink  to  Junior  ease. 
So  pleasant  and  so  near ; 

Cut  when  we  please,  lie  under  trees. 
And  doze  away  the  year." 

It  is  probably  time  to  go  to  bed,  but 
aren't  those  four  words  ''lie  under  the 
trees"  redolent  of  Dartmouth? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
about  these  mathematical  songs.  Those 
given  by  Doctor  Gerould  ivq  given  as 
sung  by  the  class  of  '58  at  their  sopho- 
more celebration,  July  25,  1856.  How 
much  earlier  they  originated,  I  don't 
know.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
"Matthew  Matics  was  a  jest"  or- 
iginated 1853-1855.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  "Jordan  am  a  hard  road 
to  trabel,"  a  popular  minstrel  song,  on 
President  Pierce,  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
the  then  existing  fish  and  boundary  dis- 
pute between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which  proposed  among  other  things 
"to  give  de  British  all  de  bones,  de  Yanks 
all  de  meat  and  stretch  de  boundary  to 
de  oder  side  of  Jordan."  The  minstrel 
song  appears  among  100  Comic  Songs, 
published  later  by  Oliver  Ditson,  1858. 
The  others,  as  you  note,  were  adaptations 
of  existing  college  airs,  popular  songs, 
even  hymns,  and  Longfellow's  "Life  is 
real,  life  is  earnest"  is  quite  evident  as 
the  frame-work  of  the  incantation.  How 
long  they  lasted,  I  don't  know.  Some, 
at  least  "Let  us  Drink  to  Junior  Ease," 
"Matthew  Matics  was  a  jest,"  and  "Chai- 
rete  Moi"  seem  to  have  lasted  through 
the  late  70's. 

Doubtless  the  other  campus  songs  cur- 
rent between  the  foregoing  and  those  of 
the  90's  would  be  interesting,  but  I  do 
not  know  them.  Those  in  vogue  between 
1895  and  1900  were  gathered  and  printed 
privately  in  a  little  "Hymnal  by  the  class 
of  '99,  for  its  tenth  reunion  last  Com- 
mencement. As  many  of  the  songs  it 
contains  originated  in  the  early  90's,  it 
may  be  said  to  fairly  cover  the  period 
of  the  90's.  The  songs,  too,  are  probably  a 


fair  example  of  the  way  such  things  flow- 
er and  die  down,  or  become  fixed,  some  at 
least  for  a  little  longer  than  others,  to 
the  body  of  songs  handed  down  and 
growing.  They  are  probably  fair  exam- 
ples, too,  of  the  "why  and  wherefore"  of 
such  things,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  reflect  college  life.  As  they  are  the 
ones  about  which  I  know,  I  am  going  to 
write  chiefly  of  them. 

There  seems  to  be  real  necessity  when 
college  students  get  together  for  a  song. 
It  comes  very  near  being  the  cement  of 
college  life ;  and  it  seems  to  be  required 
alike  by  the  small  and  the  large  gather- 
ing. Probably  the  first  Dartmouth  song 
the  average  Freshman  of  ''95-'00  heard 
was  "Rho  Kap  I  Am,  Rho  Kap  I'll  be, 
Rho  Kap  throughout  Eternity,"  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  The  air  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hymn ;  and  bands  of  Soph- 
omores, both  little  and  great,  sang  it  for 
the  delectation  of  Freshmen,  as  they  ma- 
noeuvred among  the  halls ;  and  occasion- 
ally a  Freshman  was  made  to  sing  it,  as 
a  sort  of  oath  of  fealty.  Nobody  knows 
who  started  it.  "Like  Topsy  'it  just 
grew'  in  a  recrudescence  of  the  Rho 
Kappa  Tau  fraternity,  fall  1892,"  says 
one  man,  and  T.  Bagley  V4-  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  the  big  hand  in  its  ori- 
gin. With  hazing  dead,  it  has  followed 
its  master  to  the  grave.  There  was  an- 
other anonymous  hazing  song  "How  dry 
I  am,  how  dry  I  am,"  with  other  verses, 
"Where-  is  that  beer,  that  freshman 
beer,"  to  the  tune  of  the  fine  old  hymn, 
"Oh  Happy  Day  that  Fixed  my  Choice." 
Gone,  too?  Maybe — such  things  smoul- 
der for  a  long  time  after  the  reason  for 
their  existence  has  vanished.  The  tunes 
of  these  were  similar  and  the  two  were 
often  heard  together.  As  hazing  songs, 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  both  be 
anonymous,  and  so  was  the  little  semi- 
hazing  song  that  ended  "Three  cheers  for 
Delta  Alpha  and  Reed  Hall."  In  the  fall 
oi  ^6  Delta  Alpha  associations  sprung 
up.  They  were  the  associations  of  the 
men  living  in  one  hall,  founded  by  the 
older  inhabitants,  who  made  the  Fresh- 
men undergo  a  mild  preliminary  initia- 
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tion  and  set  up  a  spread  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hall.  Some  of  them  had  their 
own  songs.  That  in  Reed  ended  with  the 
'Three  cheers."  The  air  was  ''Just  tell 
them  that  you  saw  me,"  a  current  popu- 
lar song.  It  was  so  ephemeral  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  words  were  obtained 
for  the  "Hymnal,"  and  it  is  only  cited 
here  as  an  example  of  how  transitory 
such  things  are,  how  they  rise  and  die 
in  a  day,  and  yet  how  necessary  they 
seem  to  be. 

It  was  a  period  of  class  rushes.  The 
class  of  '99,  as  freshmen,  had  a  football 
rush,  a  hat  rush,  a  salt  rush,  a  cane  rush, 
and  others.  There  were  class  contests 
too,  the  fall  athletic  meet,  fall  baseball 
games  and  the  freshman-sophomore  foot- 
ball game.  Now  you  can't  be  victors  and 
not  vent  your  victory.  There  was  a  song, 
"Hail,  hail,  the  rush  is  over  now,"  that 
invariably  sprung  up  after  a  rush.  If  it 
was  a  game,  the  song  arose  just  the  same 
with  the  proper  substitution  of  the  word. 
It  fitted  happily  to  either  situation,  and 
the  victors  generally  paraded,  yelling  it 
at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The  rest  of 
the  song  used  the  word  ''hell"  perhaps 
too  often  to  be  considered  proper;  but 
the  words  meant  nothing  in  themselves. 
They  were  the  blow-off.  There  was 
plenty  of  space  overhead  to  receive  them, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  student  being 
hurt  by  them.  On  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  preferable  to 
have  had  a  better  victory  paean.  We 
didn't  have  a  better  one;  and  if  we  had, 
I  should  not,  in  after  years,  have  been 
wondering,  as  I  listened,  in  the  little  old 
Savoy  Theatre  just  off  the  Strand,  to 
the  blue-coated  policeman  in  the  last  act 
of  the  "Pirate  of  Penzance"  singing  the 
same  music,  "Where,  where  have  I  heard 
it  before?"  I  did  not  know  that  we  had 
taken  one  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  catch- 
iest bits  for  our  victory  song.  Nor 
should  I,  just  out  of  the  law  school,  and 
spending  my  first  evening,  one  of  those 
soft  September  ones,  in  the  Social  Law 
Library,  as  the  words  of  the  Salvation 
Army  singers,  "God,  God  the  Savior  of 
us  now,"  drifted  in  at  the  open  window, 


said  to  myself,  "That  sounds  familiar, 
what  is  it?"  and  then  as  the  words  re- 
peated themselves  found  myself  sud- 
denly mentally  singing,  "Hai'i,  hail  the 
rush  is  over  now,"  and  had  the  law 
books  about  me  replaced  by  a  hundred 
memories  of  Hanover. 

This  same  period  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Amherst-Dartmouth  feud.  When 
the  feud  began,  I  don't  know.  It  was 
handed  down  to  us.  We  broke  off  the 
triangular  athletic  arrangement  in  1899; 
and  although  the  feud  may  not  be  dead 
now,  it  is  probably  not  as  live  a  thing 
as  it  was  in  the  90's.  Then  it  had  flesh, 
bone,  and  a  voice.  It  was  a  period,  too, 
of  victory  on  the  gridiron,  the  diamond, 
and  the  track  and  in  debate  over  Am- 
herst and  Williams.  Songs  are  the  nat- 
ural offspring  of  such  conditions  and  you 
can  see  the  feeling  of  the  period  in  the 
songs.     There  was, 

(a)  "I  wish  I  had  a  barrel  of  rum,"  etc. 
and 

(b)  "If  I  had  a  daughter,"  etc. 

"But  if  I  had  a  son,  sir, 
I'll  tell  you  what  he'd  do. 
He'd  yell  to  hell  with  Amherst 
As  his  daddy  used  to  do," 

with  other  couplets  about  Amherst,  each 
ending  up  with  the  rollicking  chorus  that 
ends, 

"I  am  a  student  of  old  Dartmouth 
And  a  son-of-a-gun  for  beer." 

It  is  not  a  wholly  distinctive  Dartmouth 
song.  It  shows,  perhaps  as  well  as  any, 
the  curious  history  some  of  these  songs 
have.  The  air  is  "A  Rambling  Rake"  in 
Hayes'  Harvard  Songs,  1866,  "A  Son  of 
a  Gambolier,"  Howe's  Yale  Songs,  1880. 
(A),  the  first  couplet,  was  current  at 
Dartmouth  1875-79,  as  the  second  verse 
of  a  song,  of  which  "Come  join  my  hum- 
ble ditty,  from  Tipperary  town  I  steer," 
a  part  of  the  original  song  as  sung  at 
Harvard,  was  the  first  verse.  This  is  the 
only  bit  of  the  song  apparently  current 
at  Dartmouth  from  1860-1890.  Some 
time  between  1890  and  the  fall  of  1892 
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the  song  came  in  again,  this  time  with 
(B),  the  second  couplet,  added,  and  evi- 
dently adapted  from  Yale.  The  first 
couplet,  (A),  and  the  chorus  are  exactly 
the  same  as  the  last  verse  of  a  :>ong  in 
Howe's  Yale  Songs,  1880,  and  the  sec- 
ond couplet,  (B),  has  an  old  unprinted 
Yale  parallel  in  which  the  daughter  is 
sent  to  Lake  Saltonstall  to  coach  the 
freshman  crew.  The  adaptation  of  the 
second  couplet  has  been  attributed  to  R. 
Thornburg,  m.  '97.  Other  couplets  have 
been  added  since.  Then  there  was,  'T'll 
sing  you  a  song  of  colleges,"  with  as- 
persions on  Amherst,  supposed  to  have 
originated  on  the  return  from  Amherst 
football  game,  fall  1896.  Somehow  in 
marching,  "I've  been  working  on  the  rail- 
road," always  came  next.  This  last  is 
an  old  song,  just  how  old  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  It  was  a  popular 
song  published  by  Oliver  Ditson,  long 
out  of  print,  and  has  been  current  at 
Dartmouth  at  least  since  '92.  It  used  to 
make  an  effective  marching  song.  There 
were  many  occasions  for  such  in  the  90's, 
marches  about  Hanover,  marches  down 
to  the  train,  even  to  the  *'Junc,"  to  es- 
cort home  the  returning  victors.  May 
2Z.  1896,  the  College  marched  dressed  in 
nightshirts,  with  torches,  to  Wilder, 
crossed  the  suspension  bridge,  down  the 
railroad  track  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
"Jnnc,"  and  paraded  the  ''June"  to  fetch 
home  the  cup  winners  of  the  Worcester 
meet.  They  put  ''And  Dartmouth  was 
victorious,  When  Amherst  lost  the  cup," 
into  the  old  feud  song  above  spoken  of, 
that  night. 

A  five-mile  march  required  a  basket 
of  marching  songs.  There  were  sev- 
eral ;  "As  we  go  marching  and  the  band 
begins  to  play,"  with  its  "Oh  drink  rum" 
chorus,  supposed  to  be  an  adaptation, 
made  by  C.  H.  Catherwood,  m.  '96,  fall 
of  '92,  of  "The  Independent  Cadets" ; 
"We  will  give  three  cheers  for  old  Dart- 
mouth, old  Dartmouth,  a  tiger  and  three 
times  three,"  etc.,  an  adaptation  of  "Tim 
Toolan,"  a  popular  song  of  1893,  imme- 
diately followed  by  "Hail,  hail,  Amherst 
isn't   in   it,"   another   adaptation   of   the 


Gilbert  and  Sullivan  chorus,  a  combina- 
tion which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
started  about  '94-'95,  and  appears  printed 
first  on  the  score  card,  Amherst  game, 
fall  of  1895;  "Way  down  in  Alabama," 
about  which  nothing  seems  to  be  known, 
except  that  it  was  current  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  '92;  "Roe,  Johnny  Roe,"  an 
adaptation  attributed  to  Davis  and 
Wheeler  '95,  of  "Roll,  Jordan,  Roll,"  fall 
'93;  "Up  Salt  River,"  an  adaptation  of 
a  political  song,  1892,  turned  into  a  foot- 
ball song,  fall  '96;  "Way  down  in  Am- 
herst, hear  that  mournful  sound,"  an 
anonymous  adaptation  of  S.  C.  Foster's, 
"Massa's  in  de  cold,  cold  ground,"  that 
is  said  to  have  originated  spontaneously 
during  a  victorious  baseball  game  with 
Amherst  on  the  campus,  spring  '92.  They 
all,  including  the  feud  songs,  made  good 
marching  music,  and  when  they  ran  out 
were  repeated. 

There  were  songs  with  some  of  the 
faculty  for  subjects.  Not  many,  a  half 
dozen,  were  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
as  to  be  bandied  about  in  student  song. 
"Roe,  Johnny  Roe,"  "Oh,  Bobby  Bart- 
lett,"  and  "Who  Elected  Type,"  were  per- 
haps the  ones  most  often  sung.  The  last 
to  the  air  of  "Jonah  and  the  Whale."  was 
originated  by  members  of  the  class  of  '96 
taking  geology,  spring  '96,  and  sung  by 
them  in  their  famous  cane  drills  and  pa- 
rades to  Professor  Hitchcock's  recita- 
tions, and  upon  their  geological  expedi- 
tions.    It  has  probably  vanished  by  now. 

As  interesting  a  set  as  any  of  the  songs 
of  this  period  are  the  football  songs, 
probably ;  and  this  because  they  seem  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  modern  part-of- 
the-game-song.  "The  Amherst  men 
thought  they  could  play  football,"  is  prob- 
ably the  first  distinctive  Dartmouth  foot- 
ball song.  It  appears  as  "The  Doxology" 
on  the  Amherst  game  score  card,  fall 
1895.  It  is  a  slightly  revamped  baseball 
song,  originated  by  C.  D.  Barrows  and 
T.  C.  Allen  '94,  spring  1893,  when  the 
whole  College  was  with  the  baseball  team 
at  Amherst.  "O'Connor  was  pitcher,"  a 
contemporary  says  of  that  occasion,  "we 
cleaned  up  Amherst  at  baseball,  4-0,  4-2, 
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tennis,  poker,  and  the  telegram  sent  back 
to  Hanover  recited  'We're  going  to  do 
them  up  at  marbles  on  the  campus.'  Am- 
herst had  the  air,  but  we  grabbed  it  like 
everything  else.  The  words  were  put  to 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  it  was 
sung  at  Amherst  men  and  howled  in  pro- 
cession all  over  the  town."  This  last  was 
true  in  '95  of  the  revamped  song.  What 
the  name  of  the  air  is,  that  was  stolen 
thus,  was  not  discovered.  An  Amherst 
glee  club  leader  of  the  time  suggested 
that  it  might  be  'Tut  on  de  Golden 
Sword."  In  1897,  two  years  later,  the 
song  had  developed  another  five  lines  and 
was  a  real  part-of-the-game  football 
song.  The  1897  song  sheet  had  four 
other  new  football  songs :  ''We're  bound 
to  win  the  pennant  for  the  green  and 
white,"  "Oh  have  you  seen  the  Dart- 
mouth ^  team."  "There's  only  one 
team  in  this  world  for  me,"  and 
"Please,  oh  please,  oh  Dartmouth 
rush  that  ball,"  which  last  called 
upon  the  different  members  of  the 
team  by  name  to  do  the  things  their  po- 
sition required.  The  last  was  to  the  air 
of  "A  hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight," 
and  the  other  three,  like  it,  were  adapta- 
tions of  popular  songs  of  the  time.  They 
have  been  attributed  to  Crane,  Sumner, 
and  Legget,  '98,  jointly.  In  those  days 
the  songs  were  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
score  cards  or  on  a  single  flyer.  Now  it 
takes  a  booklet;  and  all  of  the  above 
songs  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones, 
with  a  possible  exception  of  the  first, 
which  is  brought  out  and  limbered  up 
occasionally  when  Dartmouth  plays  Am- 
herst. 

Where  is  the  drinking  song,  the  love 
song,  and  the  hobble-gobble-like  song, 
you  ask?  You  have  visions  of  scenes 
like  the  opening  one  in  the  "Tales  of 
Hoffman,"  with  the  clink  of  glasses  and 
the  clink  of  song.  Some  of  the  songs  we 
have  spoken  of  would  probably  be  called 
drinking  songs  and  they  and  others  some- 
times rang  out  on  convivial  occasions : 
but  they  were  frankly  so  much  more  used 
as  victory  and  marching  songs  that  they 
seern  to  be  such,  and  to  the  College  as  a 


whole  they  were  such  and  have  been  so 
considered.  Of  love  songs,  I  think  it 
may  safely  be  said  there  were  none.  Oc- 
casionally a  "Soldier's  Farewell"  sounded 
through  the  elm-vaulted  campus,  occa- 
sionally a  popular  ditty,  but  no  distinctive 
Dartmouth  love  song.  "My  Sweet  Ken- 
tucky Babe,"  and  "Don't  yo  cry  ma 
honey,"  popular  songs  introduced  by  the 
glee  club,  and  often  heard  in  the  last  of 
the  90's,  and  "That  little  old  red  shawl," 
anonymous,  seemed  to  fill  the  desire  for 
sentiment.  With  respect  to  the  hobble- 
gobble-like  songs,  the  glee  club,  not  the 
campus,  was  the  offender.  They  were 
too  difficult  for  the  latter.  The  nearest 
the  campus  ever  seemed  to  get  to  them 
was  in  "An  atom  is  a  little  thing,"  which 
really  is  not  such,  and  the  glee  club  med- 
ley of  '95-'96,  by  Cox  '96.  With  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  two,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  we  have.  The  air  is  supposed 
to  be  a  psalm  tune  and  the  first  two 
verses  are  by  A.  F.  Andrews  '78,  pub- 
lished in  Tlie  Dartmouth,  1876,  and  sung 
in  the  80's.  The  third  verse  was  taken 
from  a  funny  paper  by  C.  D.  Barrows 
'94,  glee  club  leader,  and  with  the  first 
verse  used  as  a  glee  club  encore,  which 
brought  it  again  into  general  use. 

The  flower  of  this  whole  period  is,  of 
course,  the  Hovey  Songs,  written  by  the 
poet,  Richard  Hovey  '85.  Dartmouth  is 
blessed  beyond  measure  by  them  and 
Dartmouth  should  be  proud  beyond 
measure  of  them.  They  are  distinctly 
Dartmouth,  "They  have  the  still  North 
in  their  hearts,  the  hill  winds  in  their 
veins."  I  have  often  wished  that  I  knew 
more  about  them,  how  they  happened 
to  be.  The  first  in  point  of  origin,  I  be- 
lieve, was  "The  Hanover  Winter  Song." 
It  was  written  in  1894  and  set  to  music 
by  F.  F.  Bullard,  Tech  '^7. 

"Ho  a  song  by  the  fire. 
For  the   wolf  wind  is   wailing  at   the 

doorways. 
And  the  snow  drifts  deep  along  the  road. 
And  the  ice-gnomes  are  marching  from 

their  Norways, 
And  the  srreat  white  cold  walks  abroad." 
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It's  the  ''still  north,"  a  Dartmouth  win- 
ter. The  very  words  sing;  and  there 
conies  back  the  very  first  Dartmoiitli 
Night,  September  17,  1895,  in  the  Old 
Chapel  of  Old  Dartmouth  Hall,  the  gray 
walls  hung  with  old  canvasses,  Eleazei 
Wheelock,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  that 
fine  old  English  canvas  of  Samuel  Oc- 
cum,  Webster,  and  Choate, — Doctor 
Tucker  and  the  guests  on  the  platform, 
and  five  hundred  students  on  the  benches, 
and  the  glee  club  chanting,  "Zum,  zum, 
zum,"  while  the  leader  sang  on, 

''But  here  by  the  fire 
We  defy  frost  and  storm 
Ha,  ha,  we  are  warm 
And  we  have  our  hearts  desire 
For  here's  four  good  fellows 
And  the  beech  wood  and  the  bellows, 
And  the  cup  is  at  the  lip 
In  the  pledge  of  fellowship." 

"We  defy  frost  and  storm,"  has  that  not 
the  Dartmouth  ring?  "Pile  the  logs  on 
the  fire," — "Oh  a  God  is  the  fire,"  goes 
on  the  song,  with  Dartmouth  spirit. 
At  the  same  time,  in  1894,  came  the 
"Men  of  Dartmouth."  Of  this,  more 
later.  In  1896  appeared  the  "Dartmouth 
Stein  Song,"  with  its  well-known  end- 
ing, 

"For  it's  always  fair  weather, 
When  good  fellows  get  together. 
With  a  stein  on  the  table 
And  a  good  song  ringing  clear." 

The  words  are  a  little  lyric  in  a  long 
poem  called  "Spring,"  read  at  the  sixty- 
third  Psi  Upsilon  convention  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, May  7,  1896.  They  were  later  set 
to  music  by  F.  F.  Bullard.  I  think  it 
was  first  sung  in  Hanover  by  Allan  Mac- 
Kinnon '02,  in  the  fall  of  '97,  and  the 
next  year  it  was  sung  by  MacKinnon 
with  the  glee  club.  It  is  less  distinctly  a 
Dartmouth  song  than  the  "Hanover 
Winter  Song,"  and  probably  very  few 
people  except  Dartmouth  men  think  of 
it  as  connected  with  Dartmouth.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Mr. 
Hovey  had  Dartmouth  in  mind  in  writing 
the  poern.     There  are  certainly  bits   in 


the  poem, — though  not  in  this  particular 
lyric, — cropping  out  and  saying  "Dart- 
mouth," just  as  the  granite  boulders  in 
a  New  Hampshire  field  seem  to  say 
"New  Hampshire."  The  song,  the  lilt  of 
the  words  and  the  music,  as  everyone 
knows,have  spread  all  over  the  continent. 
It  is  no  longer  a  college  song, — yet  it  is 
claimed  by  two  colleges  other  than 
Dartmouth  as  distinctively  theirs.  Tech 
men  claim  it, — they  interpolate,  "When 
Tech  men  get  together,"— and  they  rise 
to  sing  it  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bullard.  It  is 
right  that  they  should  do  the  latter,  for 
Bullard,  standing  on  a  chair,  at  the  first 
Tech  alumni  meeting,  with  his  baton,  the 
words  and  the  music  of  this  song, 
brought  forth  a  Technology  alumni. 
Tufts  men,  too,  also  rise  to  sing  it  and 
claim  it  as  their  own,  because  Mr.  Bul- 
lard was  a  student  at  Tufts  before  he 
went  to  Tech.  Dartmouth  should  not 
begrudge  these  claims.  They  reflect 
honor  to  the  name  of  Hovey  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Bullard;  and  Dartmouth 
should  honor  Bullard  for  this  and  many 
other  settings  which  he  gave  to  Hovey's 
verse.  They  were  one  of  those  incom- 
parable combinations,  and  it  is  hard  to 
tell  which  makes  the  song,  the  music  of 
the  words  or  the  rhythm  of  the  score, 
so  that  neither  the  claim  of  Tufts  nor 
the  claim  of  Tech  impair  the  claim  of 
Dartmouth.    Then  there  is 

"Oh,  Eleazer  Wheelock  was  a  very  pious 

man," — 
"Fill  the  bowl.     Fill  the  bowl 
And  drink  to  Eleazer," 

It  first  appeared  in  Grover's  "Dartmouth 
Songs"  published  in  1898,  with  music 
written  by  Marie  Wurm.  Possibly  it  was 
written  about  that  time,  and  like  a  great 
many  of  the  songs  in  the  collection  may 
have  been  written  especially  for  the  col- 
lection. Each  year  since  it  has  been 
growing  in  popularity.  If  it  wasn't  for 
its  delicious  humor  and  its  poetry,  it 
might  be  considered  sacrilege;  but  no 
thought  of  the  latter  ever  occurs  as  you 
listen  to  the  crescendo  of  the  last  verse, 
"and  the  whole  curriculum  was  five  hun- 
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clred  gallons  of  New  England  rum," — at 
least  I  never  heard  a  Dartmouth  man 
make  such  an  objection. 

The  four  foregoing  songs  of  Richard 
Hovey  are  not  all  of  his  Dartmouth 
songs.  There  are  ''Comrades,"  "Our 
Liege  Lady  Dartmouth,"  ''Here's  a 
health  to  thee  Robert,"  with  music  by 
Bullard,  1897,  "A  Hunting  Song,"  "You 
Remember  Me  Sweeting,"  "My  Love's 
Waiting,"  music  by  E.  Nevin,  1898,  and 
"Barney  McGee,"  words  1898,  music  bv 
Bullard  1898.  not  all  written  for  Dart- 
mouth, but  all  appearing  in  Grover's 
Songs,  1898 ;  and  many  of  them  set  to 
music  especially  for  that  publication. 
The  four  mentioned,  however,  are  the 
best  known,  the  ones  most  distinctively 
Dartmouth  and  most  often  heard.  Tl  ey 
are  a  rare  bouquet  of  songs,  and  those 
who  saw  the  glee  club  forty  strong  un- 
der the  balcony  of  the  Commons,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner  that  ended  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  induction  of  Doctor  Nich- 
ols to  the  presidency,  on  that  glorious 
14th  of  October  last,  and  heard  their 
fresh  voices  in  "The  Hanover  Winter 
Song,"  and  "Eleazer  was  a  very  pious 
man,"  ring  through  the  silver  haze  of 
the  great  Commons,  will  not  soon  forget 
it. 

There  is  no  Registry  of  Births  for  col- 
lege songs,  and  so  most  of  them  seem  to 
arrive  as  Topsy  did.  The  occasion  arises 
and  they  spring  up.  In  former  times 
the  best  of  them  somehow  fell  under  the 
wing  of  the  glee  club,  who  acted  like  a 
sort  of  foster  parent  and  saw  them  prop- 
erly introduced.  Quite  a  few  were  spread 
this  way.  I  think  most  of  Hovey's  were 
thus  introduced.  And  occasionally  the 
glee  club  used  to  keep  alive  an  old  cam- 
pus song  or  a  popular  one  by  using  it  as 
an  encore.  They  used  to  do  it  oftener 
than  now,  and  in  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  later  glee  club  leaders  have 
erred,  especially  in  the  concerts  before 
alumni,  for  there  is  nothing  that  tickles 
as  well  the  fancy  of  an  alumnus  as  a  sim- 
ple old  familiar  campus  song,  with  the 
thousand  recollections  clinging  to  it. 
Grover's  Dartmouth  Songs,  1898,  com- 


piled by  E.  O.  Grover  '94,  and  music- 
ally edited  by  A.  F.  Andrews  '78,  the 
first  publication  of  Dartmouth  songs  in  a 
book  form,  introduced  many.  Generally 
a  collection  of  college  songs  only  gathers 
up  the  current  ones.  This  did  not.  Many 
of  the  songs  were  entirely  new  and  it  in- 
troduced new  life  and  color  to  the  cam- 
pus, and  especially  did  it  introduce  the 
Hovey  songs.  To  older  alumni,  some 
of  those  to  whom  it  came  too  late  to  be  a 
part  of  their  college  days,  the  beauty  of 
this  first  collection  of  Dartmouth  songs 
has  been  a  delightful  surprise.  Of  more 
recent  years  there  have  been  more  chan- 
nels of  introduction.  The  glee  club  has 
still  brought  out  some,  and  I  believe 
H.  E.  Keyes',  '00.  spirited  "Fill  up  the 
glasses  with  sparkling  wine,"  to  the  air 
of  "Strike  up  the  band,"  a  popular  song 
by  C.  B.  Ward,  was  written  for  the  glee 
club  and  that  they  sang  it  the  season  of 
1901-1902.  It  is  a  capital  song.  The 
football  game  also  produces  songs,  now. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  90's, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  student  crowd  fol- 
lowing the  play  behind  the  rope  along  the 
side  line,  cheering  and  singing  at  its  own 
will,  to  the  cheer-led,  song-led,  band-ac- 
companied cheer  section  of  today.  The 
last  has  now  become  almost  as  big  a  part 
of  the  game  as  the  play  itself, — at  least  to 
the  spectators, — and  requires  a  particular 
body  of  songs,  almost  big  enough  to  be 
an  institution  in  themselves.  The  old 
"Doxology"  is  about  gone,  most  of  the 
other  old  ones  are  gone.  It  takes  a  little 
book  to  hold  the  ones  that  have  taken 
their  places,  and  the  music  of  twelve  are 
in  the  recent  publication  of  Dartmouth 
Songs.  The  most  popular  of  these,  I 
think,  is  "When  the  backs  go  tearing  by." 
The  air  is  "When  the  boys  go  marching 
by,"  by  C.  W.  Blaisdell.  It  has  just  come 
to  light  that  John  T.  Keady  '06,  is  the 
author  of  the  words.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  fence  watching  practice  when  the 
words  came  to  him.  This  song  shows  the 
difference  between  the  old  ana  the  new 
football  game  songs.  The  old  were 
chiefly  made  over  victory  songs.  This 
is  the  real  football  song.    It  has  the  dash 
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and  the  spirit  of  the  gridiron.  And  in 
addition  there  is  the  annual  musical  com- 
edy gotten  up  by  the  students,  libretto 
and  score,  now  producing  college  songs 
and  adding  new  ones,  now  several,  to  the 
body  of  Dartmouth  songs. 

The  musical  comedy  is  the  most  im- 
portant innovation  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Dartmouth  songs.  Formerly  most  of 
the  songs  were  new  verses  put  to  old 
music  or  adaptations  of  old  verses.  The 
musical  comedy  offers  new  music,  too. 
Four  of  them,  "The  Founders,"  'Tf  I 
were  Dean,"  "The  Promenaders,"  and 
"The  King  of  U-Kan,"  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  last  four  years ;  and  they 
have  enriched  the  body  of  our  songs 
greatly.  They  give  catchy  marches, 
stein  songs,  love  songs,  football  songs, 
and  Dartmouth  songs ;  and  musical  crit- 
ics praise  them  as  averaging  high.  They 
at  least  have  added  color  and  a  greater 
variety  to  our  singing. 

There  is  one  class  of  songs,  which  one 
naturally  expects  to  find  in  a  group  of 
college  songs,  that  is  missing.  This  is 
the  song  of  parting,  the  song  of  leaving 
college.  Most  of  the  songs  are  of  pres- 
ent joy  and  exultation.  None  seem  to 
fit  the  want  of  that  moment. 

''Which  is  joy,  yet  it  is  not  gladness 
Which  is  grief,  yet  it  is  not  sadness," 

with  its  surging  claims  of  pleasant  and 
d^ar  ties  about  to  be  broken.  The  song 
of  the  three  Indians,  "When  shall  we 
three  meet  again,"  is  this  sort,  but  it  has 
never  been  sung  that  I  know,  and  it  is 
only  tradition.  Besides  it  has  too  gloomy 
an  aspect  for  the  present.  It  is  hard  to 
account  for  the  lack  of  this  sort  of  song 
in  the  general  body  of  Dartmouth  songs. 
It  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  recent 
times,  to  the  circumstances,  that  each 
class  has  made  its  own  parting  song,  sung 
it  about  the  Old  Pine  or  the  stump,  with 
few  or  no  undergraduates  present  to  take 
up  and  hand  it  on,  and  that  the  singers 
themselves  have  promptly  forgotten  what 
they  sang  in  the  other  gayeties  of  Com- 
mencement and  the  life  of  the  world  into 
which  they  straightway  step.     Doubtless 


if  these  "Pine  Tree  Odes"  were  collected 
some  good  songs  would  be  found  among 
them,  songs,  too,  distinctively  Dartmouth 
and  reflecting  to  a  certain  extent  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  period  of  their 
creation.  In  former  times  the  ode  was 
written  for  existing  music,  now,  I  be- 
lieve, the  music  too  is  composed  for  the 
occasion.  Here  lies  the  seed-ground  for 
something  good.  In  putting  together  the 
Hymnal  we  resurrected  Charles  P. 
Graham's,  '99,  "Ode  of  '99."  Until  we 
had  looked  it  up  few  recollected  that  it 
was  so  beautiful  and  that  its  theme,  so 
expressed  our  best  thoughts.  We  mar- 
velled ;  and  as  others,  outside  of  the  class, 
who  heard  it  sung,  by  the  seventy-three 
out  of  one  hundred  men  back  for  the  re- 
union, at  the  end  of  Memorial  Service  in 
Rollins  Chapel  in  memory  of  its  author 
and  five  others  of  the  class  who  have 
passed  on,  have  praised  its  sentiment,  its 
beauty,  and  its  spirit,  as  they  heard  it, 
I  give  it  here  in  full : 

"Together  once  more  e'er  we  sever 
The  links  around  gone  college  days 
We  light  the  pipe  whose  smoke  will  ever 
Drift  o'er  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
And  may  the  years  on  years  returning 
Find  each  and  all  staunch  Dartmouth 

men 
Deep  in  each  heart  a  restive  yearning 
The  parting  ways  to  seek  again. 

"And  thee  our  college  and  our  mother 
Whose  hundred  sons  thy  fame  defend 
Now  turning  from  thee  and  each  other 
Pray  bid  God-speed  on  them  attend. 
And  may  they  in  thy  might  confiding 
Hew  straight  ways  forward  in  the  fight 
And  by  their  shields  be  found  abiding 
When  falls  the  never  breaking  night." 

The  air  is  the  fine  old  sonorous  "Oh, 
Comrades,  when  we're  no  more  drink- 
ing." The  words  have  the  poetry  and  the 
tradition  of  the  hymn  of  the  three  In- 
dians, the  deep  feeling  that  often  fills  the 
heart  of  Dartmouth  men  as  they  come 
together,  and  the  faith  and  hope  of  Dart- 
mouth men.  It  is  a  simple  parting  prayer 
that  has  the  depth  and  breadth,  the  dig- 
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nity  of  a  true  Dartmouth  song,  for  grave 
moments.  It  is  worthy  of  more  general 
use  and  an  adoption  into  the  body  of  dis- 
tinctive Dartmouth  songs. 

I  have  purposely  left  until  the  last 
"The  Dartmouth  Song,"  the  song  that  we 
rise  to  sing.  "Come  fellows  let  us  raise 
a  song"  is  that  song,  now.  We  owe  it  to 
the  glee  club.  In  the  early  90's  they 
found  themselves  in  need  of  a  distinctive 
Dartmouth  song,  such  as  Harvard  had  in 
"Fair  Harvard,"  Princeton  in  "Old  Nas- 
sau," for  their  concerts.  W.  B.  Segur, 
m.  '92,  glee  club  leader,  therefore  wrote 
the  words  of  the  Dartmouth  Song,  and 
jointly  with  G.  W.  Cox  '93,  pianist  for 
the  glee  club,  put  together  the  music. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  '91,  and  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since  as  the  Dartmouth 
Song,  unchanged,  except  for  the  substi- 
tution of  "The  Dartmouth  Green"  for 
the  "Green  and  White"  in  line  four  of 
the  chorus.  It  has  become  in  these  years 
a  symbol  of  Dartmouth,  and  it  is  with 
considerable  hesitation  and  reverence  I 
would  criticise  it.  Yet  I  think  that  for 
"the  Dartmouth  Song"  the  words,  I  don't 
pass  on  the  music,  are  justly  open  to  a  lit- 
tle criticism.  In  the  first  verse  we  say 
''We  will  sing  of  our  Alma  Mater:'  We 
do  sound  Dartmouth's  name  several 
times  and  swear  to  defend  her  honor  in 
the  chorus,  but  then  we  immediatelv  be- 
gin to  boast  of  our  own  prowess,  and  we 
conclude,  —  very  properly,  —  that  her 
name  ''we'll  cherish,  her  honor  uphold, 
and  wish  that  we  were  back  again  with- 
in her  classic  fold," — but  why?  We  are 
silent.  The  song  does  not  give  us  Dart- 
mouth, a  picture  of  her,  her  purposes, 
her  ideals.  It  is  something  like  a  novel 
with  everything  between  the  preface  and 
the  last  two  chapters  cut  out.  The  sec- 
ond verse  makes  a  good  after-the-game 
song.  If  we  have  won  it  fits  our  own 
feeling,  but  its  words  do  not,  I  think, 
quite  satisfy  the  requisite  of  "The  Dart- 
mouth Song."  Note  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  ''Dartmouth,  our  Dart- 
mouth." The  latter  has  not  the  merit  of 
an  original  musical  setting.  The  air, 
however,  is  the  fine  old  one,  "How  can  I 


bear  to  leave  thee,"  by  Cramer.  But  the 
words,  anonymous  words,  are  there,  and 
the  vision  they  arouse  of  Dartmouth, 
what  she  is  and  what  she  stands  for,  and 
why,  woven  together  with  adoration.  It 
is  a  hymn,  not  a  mediaeval  hymn  to  the 
Madonna,  but  a  modern  hymn  to  an 
Alma  Mater.  It  is  the  Dartmouth  song 
of  contemplation;  and  nothing  could 
seem  to  better  epitomize  our  thoughts 
of  Dartmouth  than  "Dartmouth,  our 
Dartmouth."  If  it  had  a  setting  of  its 
own,  or  if  the  words  were  so  well- 
known  that  none  others  would  be  sug- 
gested, you  could  fancy  the  vision  it 
would  raise  as  chimed  out  from  some 
tower,  the  way  "Fair  Harvard"  was  after 
Doctor  Lowell's  induction  at  Cambridge. 
In  contrast,  Hovey's  "Men  of  Dart- 
mouth" is  "a  rouse."  Its  title,  "Men  of 
Dartmouth"  signifies  the  difference.  The 
men  of  Dartmouth  are  singing  about 
themselves,  the  living  product  of  the 
College.  It  is  a  quickening  song,  ting- 
ling with  the  glee  of  the  hills,  the  crisp- 
ness  of  the  northern  air,  the  spirit  of  the 
Northmen.  Hovey  wrote  it  in  1896. 
For  several  years  is  was  without  a  musi- 
cal setting;  prizes  were  offered,  but  pro- 
duced no  satisfactory  results.  In  1898 
A.  F.  Andrews  78  set  it  to  music,  and 
the  music  and  words  appeared  in  Gro- 
ver's  "Dartmouth  Songs"  of  that  year, 
and  they  were  used  by  the  glee  club. 
Later  on  H.  R.  Wellman  '07,  the  com- 
poser of  the  first  musical  comedy,  given 
in  1906,  made  a  setting  for  the  musical 
comedy,  "The  Promenaders,"  in  which 
it  was  used  as  a  finale,  1908.  Both  are 
good,  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  one 
now  preferred,  and  was  the  setting  used 
at  the  induction  services  of  Doc- 
tor Nichols  in  Webster  Hall.  The 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  song  and 
music  were  remarked  upon,  quite 
generally,  by  those  who  had  not 
heard  it  sung  before.  It  is,  however, 
a  difficult  song  to  sing,  and  one  which 
will  probably  take  long  to  become  com- 
monly "popular."  It  is,  however,  one 
which  should  be  sung  more  and  more, 
both  for  the  sake  of  itself  and  the  Col- 
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lege;  and  its  use  would  mark  the  Col- 
lege as  the  possessor  of  a  Dartmouth 
song  of  unusual  merit.  Its  words  have 
the  terseness,  the  swing  of  strong  men 
full  of  life.  The  same  imagination  can 
hear  it  echo  down  the  narrow,  high 
mountain-walled  Naerodalen,  as  the  men 
come  marching  down  to  their  boats  on 
the  fjord,  and  re-echo,  to  the  bend  of 
the  oars,  way  down  the  narrow  path  of 
water,  running  from  crag  to  crag  thou- 
sands of  feet  overhead,  that  hears  it  ring 
throughout  the  vast  stadium  and  flung 
back  from  the  tier  on  tier  of  seats  and 
the  colonnade  opposite,  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  great  football  game.  Why  is  it  never 
attempted  ? 

The  three  foregoing  are  the  real  Dart- 
mouth Songs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  words  of  the  one  considered  "The 
•Dartmouth  Song,"  are  open  to  any  crit- 
icism, its  music  has  the  great  merit  of 
simplicity  and  a  range  for  ordinary 
voices.  The  other  two  are  gems  that 
Dartmouth  should  be  proud  of,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  each  has  its 
place.  There  are  moments  when  the  con- 
templative "Dartmouth,  our  Dartmouth" 
is  most  fitting,  and  there  are  moments 
when  Dartmouth  is  its  living  body  of 
Dartmouth  men  and  the  swing  and  sweep 
of  "Men  of  Dartmouth,  give  a  rouse  for 
the  College  on  the  hill,"  expresses  the 
inward  feeling.  To  these  should  be 
added  three  other  little  songs  which  al- 
though they  do  not  aspire,  yet  almost 
reach  up  to  Dartmouth  Songs.  They  be- 
gun with  Wellman's  medley  of  college 
songs  beginning  "Williams  true  to  pur- 
ple" and  ending  "Dartmouth,  our  Dart- 
mouth, fairest  of  colleges,  we  sing  to 
thee,"  etc.,  of  the  Founders  1906,  and 
"Dear  Old  Dartmouth,  bless  her  name," 
and  "Dartmouth  Days,"  both  by  R.  G. 
Reynolds  '10,  music  by  W.  H.  Golde  '10, 
from  the  musical  comedy  of  "The  King 
of  U-Kan,"  given  at  Hanover  1909. 
They  are  melodious  bits,  and  while  lack- 
ing, perhaps,  the  dignity  of  the  "Dart- 
mouth Songs,"  might  yet  be  well  called 
"Dartmouth   Rounds." 

After  so  much,  I  fear  too  much,  about 


our  songs,  still  a  word  or  two  about  the 
future  may  not  be  entirely  improper. 
The  glee  club,  the  great  football  games, 
the  musical  comedy,  the  Pine  Tree  ode 
are  the  chief  present  sources  for  new 
songs  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be. 
The  glee  club,  however,  does  not,  now, 
seem  to  try  to  originate  new  Dartmouth 
songs.  The  football  games  have  origi- 
nated and  are  likely  to  continue  to  cause 
the  creation  of  new  songs,  but  the  foot- 
ball song  does  not  fit  everything.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  musical  comedy.  The 
Pine  Tree  ode  withers  almost  as  soon  as 
sung.  Therefore,  while  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  new  songs  in  the  future, 
averaging  better  than  the  average  of 
those  of  old,  yet  they  are  not  likely  to  fill 
all  the  wants  of  Dartmouth  life;  and 
what  is  more,  with  the  exception  of  the 
football  song,  the  tendency,  while  it  pro- 
duces new  and  beautiful  original  songs, 
is  to  make  the  music  too  complex  and 
difiicult  for  average  campus  singing. 
Simplicity  was  the  characteristic  that 
made  the  old  songs  last  so  long  and  made 
them  true  campus  airs.  That  is  what 
we  need  now  and  in  the  future.  As  I 
think  of  it,  the  "Song  Feste"  which 
Williams  has  started,  and  in  which  the 
four  classes  gather  at  the  opposite  cor- 
i:iers  of  the  campus  on  a  spring  evening 
and  contest  for  the  best  rendering  of 
Williams  songs  and  for  the  best  new 
song,  words  and  music,  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  Dartmouth  to  adopt.  As  a 
part  of  the  "Sing-out  program  it  would 
seem  to  have  an  appropriate  setting  wait- 
ing for  it.  The  practice  and  the  occasion 
would  help  to  get  men  together  at  the 
time  when  Dartmouth  chiefly  works  her 
spell,  and  it  would  help  to  strengthen 
class  ties.  The  class  of  '99  found  itself 
in  need  of  and  much  benefited  by  class 
songs  written  for  its  tenth  reunion.  "Oh 
Class  of  '99,"  words  by  Charles  H.  Don- 
ahue, special  music  by  W.  B.  Adams  '99, 
has  the  Dartmouth  spirit  ringing  in  it. 
Other  classes  may  feel  the  same  want 
and  out  of  such  a  contest  might  come 
new  songs,  to  fill  wants  not  supplied  by 
the  other  general  sources,  to  tie  the  men 
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together  and  express  their  common  senti- 
ment. Its  rivalry  might  make  Hovey's 
"Men  of  Dartmouth"  within  the  power 
of  every  student  and  the  whole  College. 
Nothing  could  be  finer. 

One  prominent  former  glee  club  leader 
characterized  the  song  list  of  Hymnal 
songs  as  "a  sad  commentary  on  college 
life."  Another  alumnus  of  the  90's  in  his 
enthusiasm  over  them  wrote,  "there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  preserving 
Dartmouth  folklore,  whether  in  song  or 
story,  dedicated  to  the  god  of  things  as 
they  are."  The  former  possibly  forgets 
Hovey's  fine  songs  and  the  torchlight 
marches,  the  nightshirt  parades,  the 
tramping  up  and  down  in  the  snow  on 
the  side  lines,  behind  the  words,  for  the 
words  themselves.  The  latter  perhaps 
lays  too  much  stress  on  those  very  things 
and  maybe  does  not  consider  the  words. 
Something  between  the  two  is  probably 
a  truer  characterization.     Many  of   the 


songs  are  good  and  in  those  that  provoke 
the  "sad  commentary"  the  words  are  of- 
ten not  the  true  reflection  of  college  life, 
but  only  the  shape  and  symbols  that  high- 
spirited  youth  in  its  dare-deviltry  took. 
On  the  other  hand  to  the  extent  that  such 
shapes  and  symbols  might  be  better  and 
made  more  refined,  without  losing  spirit, 
they  should  cease  to  exist,  and  have. 
The  present  body  of  Dartmouth  songs 
show  how  the  good  in  the  old  has  been 
retained  and  the  bad  has  been  weeded 
out.  A  glimpse  at  Grover  and  Wellman's 
new  book  of  "Dartmouth  Songs,"  1910, 
shows  what  a  remarkably  good  body  of 
distinctive  songs  Dartmouth  possesses, 
and  the  high  spirit  and  fire  of  their  lyrics 
and  musical  settings,  and  when  they  are 
heard  on  such  occasions  as  the  great  din- 
ner on  the  night  of  Doctor  Nichols'  in- 
duction, or  on  the  afternoon  of  a  great 
game,  you  realize  that  Dartmouth  has  a 
group  of  songs  worthy  of  any  college. 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


THE   PEA   GREEN   EARL 

The  comic  opera  of  this  year  bids  fair 
to  be  a  huge  success,  and  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  produced  Prom  and  Commence- 
ment show  that  Dartmouth  has  seen. 
The  book  and  lyrics  are  by  E.  R.  Palmer 
TO,  and  the  music  is  by  L.  S.  Wiggin  TO. 
The  book  is  full  of  humor,  and  the  lyrics 
are  witty  in  the  extreme,  while  the  music 
is  in  lighter  and  catchier  vein  than  in  for- 
mer shows.  Rehearsals  are  in  charge  of 
Geo.  V.  C.  Lord,  a  professional  coach. 
Air.  Lord  has  some  especially  attractive 
dances,  and  is  sure  to  prove  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  show. 

The  story  is  of  the  usual  comic-opera 
simplicity.  The  scene  opens  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  castle 
in  England.  William,  the  "Pea  Green 
Earl,"  is  worrying  his  parents  because 
he  is  of  such  a  butterfly  nature  and 
seems  to  have  no  ambition.  Caroline, 
the  daughter,  is  also  cause  for  worry, 
she  having  become  an  enthusiastic  suf- 
fragette. She  has  lately  become  impli- 
cated in  a  London  street  row,  during 
which  she  threw  a  grapefruit  at  the 
Prime  Minister,  who,  thinking  it  a  bomb, 
has  set  Scotland  Yard  on  her  trail.  Amid 
the  confusion,  she  is  hurried  away  by 
an  unknown  young  American.  On  the 
advent  of  American  tourists,  Mrs.  Mer- 
cer, daughter  Ruth,  and  Pierce,  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  from  New  Hampshire, 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  William 
to  go  to  Dartmouth  College,  across  the 
water.  At  this  point,  the  young  Amer- 
ican, Jack  Martin,  a  Junior  at  Dart- 
mouth, appears  with  news  that  Scotland 
Yard  is  on  the  way  to  arrest  Caroline, 
who,  forced  to  leave  the  country,  escapes 
in  disguise. 

The  second  act  takes  place  at  the 
tower  of  Dartmouth,  where  a  fete 
is  in  progress,  the  occasion  being 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
Tucker    Hall,    to    preside    over    which 


the  old  Earl  has  crossed  the  water. 
William,  incognito,  is  treated  as  an  or- 
dinary Freshman,  which  treatment  con- 
siderably changes  his  view  of  life.  Car- 
oline, in  spite  of  a  warning  telegram, 
has  come  to  Hanover,  where  Scotland 
Yard  assisted  by  Gothair  arrests  her. 
She  is  again  saved  by  Jack,  who  marries 
her,  the  same  fate  being  in  store  for 
Ruth  and  William  after  many  compli- 
cations. 

Of  the  songs,  "Come  Along,"  "When 
Fascinating  Fatty  Joined  the  Frat," 
"Just  then  the  Hero  Came  Around  the 
Corner,"  and  "There  Are  Some  Things," 
are  featured  extensively. 

The  cast : 
The  Earl  S.  P.  Tuck  T3 

Lady  Evelyn,  his  wife  L.  H.  Sisson  TO 
William,  his  son  J.  R.  Erwin  T2 


Caroline,  his  daughter 


S.  Pishon  TO 


June,  his  cousin  H.  H.  Semmes  T3 

Jack  Martin,  Junior  at  Dartmouth 

A.  C.  Keough  Tl 
Pierce,  Rhodes  Scholar  from  N.  H. 

J.  R.  Everett  TO 
Mrs.  Mercer  W.  S.  Carlisle  Tl 

Ruth,  her  daughter  C.  A.  Pfau  T3 

The  Cook  )  i_r    t7    i  mo 

Jeff,  detective  \  ^-  ^-  ^^"^    ^^ 

Gaspard,  chauffeur  )  t-  /-  t^  .  i    n      m^ 
Jem,  detective  ^  ^  •  C.  Batchellor  10 

J^^^2\.  I  A.  S.  Dunning  Tl 

Prof.  X.  \ 

Chief  Gothair  J.  J.  Troy  T3 

Hunters,  huntresses,  cooks,  chauffeurs, 

waitresses,     Smith    girls,    college    boys, 

etc.,  etc. 


DEATH    OF   ABBOTT   '11 

Harold  Vincent  Abbott,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  class,  died  from 
pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Derry, 
N.  H.,  on  April  16.  He  was 
the  only  child  of  Charles  W.  Abbott,  a 
retired  business  man.     He  was  born  in 
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Boston,  April  21,  1888.  Graduating 
from  Pinkerton  Academy  in  Derry  in 
1908,  he  entered  New  Hampshire  State 
College.  Last  year  he  entered  Dart- 
mouth and  was  one  of  the  best  distance 
runners  in  College.  In  the  class  meet 
last  fall  he  won  first  place  in  the  mile 
and  second  in  the  two-mile.  He  had  rap- 
idly made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  un- 
dergraduate life,  and  his  sudden  death 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  men  of  the 


College. 


BASEBALL 


Spring  practice  for  the  baseball  squad 
was  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
spring  vacation.  Until  the  Saturday  af- 
ter College  closed  the  practice  was  held 
on  the  campus,  although  no  real  games 
were  played  there.  The  next  Tuesday 
thirteen  men  were  ordered  to  report  at 
Andover,  where  three  days'  practice  was 
held. 

The  first  preliminary  game  of  the  sea- 
son was  played  April  9  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.  The  New  England  leaguers  won 
a  brilliant  contest,  after  Mitchell  and 
Gammons,  the  battery  for  the  Green, 
had  held  the  opponents  runless  for 
eleven  innings.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  Dartmouth  scored,  but  with  two 
out  and  two  strikes  on  the  last  batter, 
Lawrence  got  a  home  run,  winning  2  to 
1.  On  April  11  Lynn  defeated  Dart- 
mouth decisively,  the  score  being  11  to 
4.  The  next  day  with  Gammons  in  the 
box,  Lowell  was  defeated,  2  to  1.  The 
professionals  secured  but  seven  hits  in 
this  game.  Wednesday,  April  13,  Ha- 
verhill fell  a  victim  to  the  Green,  7  to  5. 
Mitchell  was  the  pitcher  for  this  contest. 

In  the  second  training  trip  of  the 
season  Dartmouth  made  a  record  of  two 
games  won  and  one  lost.  Springfield 
and  the  Green  split  even  in  the  two  con- 
tests of  April  19,  and  Andover  was  an 
easy  victim  in  next  day's  game.  Gam- 
mons pitched  the  first  game,  winning  3 
to  0.  Th^  leaguers  won  the  second  con- 
test, shutting  out  the  Green  10  to  0. 
Mitchell     pitched    the    Andover    game, 


which  was  a  1 1  to  4  victory.  The  Spring- 
field Republican  said  of  the  Springfield 
game:  "Dartmouth  looked  as  if  they 
were  good  ball  players,  fast  on  bases 
and  with  a  very  resourceful  pitching 
stafif.     Gammons  had  everytning." 

The  results  of  the  training  trip  seem 
to  point  to  one  of  the  most  successful 
baseball  seasons  that  Dartmouth  has  had 
in  recent  years.  In  the  number  of  games 
won  the  preliminary  season  was  espe- 
cially successful,  professional  as  well  as 
amateur  teams  being  defeated.  In  every 
contest  the  team  has  shown  that  it  knows 
how  to  play  baseball.  The  inside  game 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
Coach  Keady's  training.  The  men  have 
been  taught  how  to  run  bases,  and  even- 
ing lectures  have  taught  the  men  the  fine 
points  of  the  game. 

The  material  for  the  team  has  been 
developed  until  it  seems  to  be  excep- 
tionally strong.  There  are  three  good 
pitchers  on  the  squad,  who  look  to  be 
fully  capable  of  holding  down  this  end 
of  the  game.  Mitchell,  last  year's  vet- 
eran, is  in  excellent  form,  and  Gam- 
mons who  has  been  developed  has 
proved  a  '"find."  Ekstrom,  it  is  hoped, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  win  his  share 
of  the  games.  Post,  Emerson,  and  Ho- 
ban  have  done  good  work  on  the  bags. 
Conroy,  at  short-stop,  is  playing  the  most 
brilliant  game  of  his  career.  Chad- 
bourne  has  improved  greatly  and  shown 
that  he  is  well-qualified  to  hold  his  po- 
sition behind  the  bat.  Daly  leads  in  the 
batting,  with  Brady,  Emerson,  and  Post 
not  far  behind.  Several  of  the  players 
have  experienced  minor  injuries,  none 
of  which  have  proved  serious. 

Dartmouth  5 — Bowdoin  1 
Dartmouth  won  the  first  game 
of  the  formal  schedule  on  April 
26  by  defeating  Bowdoin  at  Han- 
over, score  5  to  1.  The  game 
was  featured  by  the  number  of  errors 
which  both  teams  made.  Mitchell  was 
wild  at  the  start  but  after  the  second 
inning  pitched  in  his  old  form.  Dean 
Emerson  opened  the  season  by  pitching 
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the  first  ball  from  the  grandstand.  Dart- 
mouth's runs  were  made  in  the  fourth 
inning-  by  errors  and  a  hit  by  Emerson. 
He  also  made  two  grandstand  catches 
in  left  field,  robbing  Smith  of  hits.  Em- 
erson, Daly,  and  Norton  excelled  for  the 
Green,  while  Clifford  and  Wilson  were 
Bowdoin's  stars. 
Summary : 


Dartmouth 

BOWDOIN 

bh 

po 

a 

e 

bh  po   a    e 

Orr,  3b            0 

4 

0 

Smith,  If       0100 

Norton,  2b     0 

4 

2 

0 

Wandtke,ss  1234 

Daly,  cf          I 

2 

0 

0 

Clifford,  lb  I   15     i     0 

Emerson,  If   2 

2 

0 

0 

Wilson,  c      2     3    0     2 

Mitchell,  p     0 

0 

2 

0 

Lawlis,  3b    0    0     3     2 

Hoban,  ib      0 

12 

0 

^ 

Pur'ngton,lf  0100 

Chadb'rne,  c  i 

^ 

I 

0 

Grant,  2b      0020 

Post,  rf           0 

2 

0 

0 

Brooks,  rf     I     2     0     0 

Conroy,  ss     0 

I 

5 

0 

Hobbs,  p      0    0     5     0 

Totals         4 

27 

14 

3 

5  24  14     8 

Runs  by — Norton  2,  Daly,  Emerson,  Conroy, 
Wandtke.  Sacrifice  hits — Orr,  Daly,  Clif- 
ford. Stolen  base — Daley.  Two  base  hits- 
Clifford,  Wilson.  Strike-outs — by  Hobbs  4, 
Mitchell  3.  Base  on  balls— Mitchell  2,  Hobbs 
2.  Passed  balls — Wilson  3,  Chadbourne. 
Left  on  bases — Dartmouth  6,  Bowdoin  8. 
Time — 2  hrs.     Umpire — O'Reilly. 

Dartmouth  6 — Bowdoin  0 
With  Gammons  holding  the  opponents 
to  two  hits,  Dartmouth  won  an  easy 
game  from  Bowdoin  on  April  27,  score 
6  to  0.  Not  a  Bowdoin  man  reached 
third  although  two  men  were  on  bases  in 
several  innings.  Chadbourne  got  four 
hits  and  Mitchell  three.  A  double  play 
by  Conroy,  Norton  and  Hoban  was  a 
feature  of  the  game. 
Summary : 

Dartmouth  Bowdoin 


Orr,  3b 
Norton,  2b 
Daley,  cf 
Emerson,  If 
Mitchell,  rf 
Hoban,  ib 
Chadb'rne,  c  4 
Gammons,  p  i 
Conroy,  ss      i 


bh  po 

o     o 


I  14 

4 
o 

2 


o! Smith,  If 


bh  po   a 


Wandkte,ss  o 
Clifford,  lb  o 
Wilson,  c  o 
Lawlis,  3b  o 
Pur'gton,  cf  2 
Grant,  2b  o 
O;  Brooks,  rf  o 
I  Means,  p       i 


Totals       11*26  14     2  3^23  12     3 

*  Daley  out  on  blocked  ball.     §  Means  out  in 
failing  to  touch  first. 


Runs — Chadbourne  2,  Gammons,  Norton, 
Mitchell,  Hoban.  Sacrifice  hits— Daley,  Con- 
roy. Stolen  bases— Orr,  Gammons.  Strike- 
outs— by  Means  6,  Gammons  3.  Bases  on 
balls — Means  2,  Gammons.  Passed  ball — 
Wilson.  Double  play— Conroy,  Norton  and 
Hoban,  Left  on  bases — Dartmouth  6,  Bowdoin 
4.     Time— I  hr.  45  min.     Umpire— O'Reilly. 


MUSICAL    CLUBS 

The  glee  and  mandolin  clubs  made  a 
spring  tour  of  four  days,  beginning 
Tuesday,  March  29,  forty  men  making 
the  trip. 

The  first  concert  was  given  in  Lynn 
at  the  Woman's  Club  house.  A  dance 
followed  the  musical  program.  Wednes- 
day night  the  clubs  appeared  in  the  high 
school  hall  at  Wellesley,  and  the  follow- 
ing evening  a  concert  was  given  in 
Nashua.  Thursday  night  the  musicians 
gave  a  concert  in  Lowell. 

Program 

part  one 
The  Hanover  Winter  Song        Glee  Club 
The  Sun  Dance  Mandolin  Club 

Reading: 


Medley 
Banjo  Solo 


A.  C.  Keough 
Glee  Club 
C.  M.  Goodrich 


PART   TWO 


Eternelle  Iveresse 

Heinze  Von  Stein 

Cornet  Solo 

Rea^ding 

Sextet  from  Lucia 

Eleazer   Wlieelock 

The  Dartmouth  Song 


Mandolin  Club 

Glee  Club 

C.  C.  Warren 

A.  C.  Keough 

Mandolin  Club 

Glee  Club 


TENNIS 

A  squad  of  twenty  men  is  out  for  po- 
sitions on  the  tennis  team.  Trials  will  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Smith. 

The    following   is   the   present   squad : 

A.  A.  Ricker  TO,  F.  H.  Harris  '11,  H.  A. 
Wolfe  '10,  P.  P.  Brooks  '10.  S.  B.  Smith 
'10,  A.  C.  Buell  '12,  G.  W.  Wheeler  '12. 

B.  M.  Patten  '11.  E.  Needham  Tl,  H.  S. 
Harman  '12,  S.  G.  Eaton  '11.  F.  A.  Mc- 
Laughlin   '11,   M.   L.    Mayo   '11,   G.    C. 
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Davies  '10,  R  L.  Meleney  '10,  F.  Long 
;il,  W.  S.  Thompson  '11.  The  follow- 
ing will  also  enter  the  trials :  F.  C.  Eaton 
'11,  R.  L.  Steinert  '12,  R.  W.  Barstow 
'11. 


TRACK 

The  track  squad  has  been  holding 
practice  on  the  campus  daily  since  the 
middle  of  March.  Material  has  devel- 
oped remarkably  well  under  Coach  Hill- 
man  and  prospects  for  the  season  are 
promising. 

An  interclass  meet  was  held  April  2Z, 
which  the  Seniors  won.  Three  college 
records  were  broken.  Captain  Palmer 
set  a  new  record  of  6  ft.  1  inch  in  the 
high  jump,  Holdman  placed  the  pole 
vault  record  at  11  ft.  9  inches,  Tilley 
threw  the  hammer  five  feet  farther  than 
Gage's  record  of  '06,  throwing  the 
weight  144  ft.  6^  inches.  Marden  '12 
and  Marden  '11  equaled  the  distance 
which  the  weight  was  thrown  in  last 
year's  New  England  Intercollegiate 
meet,  a  distance  of  129  ft.  Noyes 
missed  the  record  in  the  mile  by  three- 
fifths  of  a  second,  going  the  distance  in 
4  min.  ZZ  2-5  seconds. 

The  score  of  the  classes  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1910,  44  points;  1911,  38  points; 
1913,  ZZ  points;  1912,  11  points. 

Summaries : 

100-yd.  dash:  Won  by  Russell.  '11; 
second,  Wilkins  '13;  third,  Miller  '10. 
Time  10  3-5  sees. 

220-yd.  dash:  Won  by  Sherman  '10; 
second,  Nichols  '13;  third.  Shepherd  '13. 
Time  23  sees. 

440-yd.  dash:  Won  by  Hall  '11:  sec- 
ond, Duffie  '11;  third.  Smith  '10.  Time 
53  2-5  sees. 

880-yd.  run:  Won  by  Baxter  '10;  sec- 
ond, Francis  '12;  third.  Holmes  '10. 
Time  2  min.  2  sees. 

1-mile  run:  Won  by  Noyes  '11;  sec- 
ond, Bull  '10;  third,  Scott  '10.  Time  2 
min.  ZZ  2-5  sees. 

2-mile  run:  Won  by  Spokesfield  '10; 
second,  Clark  '12;  third,  French  '13. 
Time  10  min.  34  2-5  sees. 


120-yd.  hurdles:  Seaver  '11  and  Seid- 
ler  '13,  tied  for  first;  third,  Stoughton 
'12.    Time  17  sees. 

220-yd.  hurdles:  Won  by  Seidler  '13; 
second,  Seaver  '11;  third,  Wright  '13. 
Time  27  1-5  sees. 

High  jump:  Won  by  Palmer  '10;  sec- 
ond, Enright  '13;  third,  Mason  '13. 
Height  6  ft. 

Pole  vault:  Holdman  Tl  and  Jenks  '13 
tied  for  first;  Buck  '13  and  Wright  '13 
tied  for  second.    Height  11  ft. 

Hammer  throw:  Won  by  Tilley  '13; 
second,  H.  Marden  '12;  third,  W.  Mar- 
den '11.    Distance  144  ft.  6>4  in. 

Discus  throw:  Won  by  Joyce  '13;  sec- 
ond, Lovejoy  '11  ;  third,  H.  Marden  '12. 
Distance  117  ft.  2>4  in. 

Shot  put:  Won  by  Lovejoy  '11;  sec- 
ond, Tobin  '10;  third,  E.  R.  Palmer  '10. 
Distance  39  ft. 

COLLEGE  NOTES 

Spring  football  practice  was  held  for 
two  weeks  after  College  opened,  under 
Ex-Captain  Tobin. 

An  Illinois  Club  was  organized  among 
the  undergraduates  on  March  29.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  T.  L. 
Parker  '11  of  Chicago,  president;  E.  M. 
Steward  '10  of  Chicago,  vice  president; 
and  F.  C.  Orton  '13  of  Lincoln,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  A  social  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  E.  P.  Albert* 
'10,  J.  M.  Irwin  '11,  G.  M.  Morris  '11, 
C.  F.  Shepard  '12,  and  A.  R.  Urion,  Jr., 
'13. 

Dartmouth  was  represented  in  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Civic  League  at  'New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, April  5  and  6,  by  H.  M.  Bicknell, 
C.  S.  Lyon,  G.  M.  Morris,  E.  S.  Pratt, 
E.  Stafford,  J.  L.  Willard,  L.  M.  Wil- 
liams, and  H.  A.  Wolff. 

The  dramatic  club  made  a  trip  to 
Keene,  N.  H.,  on  March  29,  where  a  pro- 
duction of  "A  Gold  Mine"  was  given. 

The  elections  of  the  Sophomores  for 
class  officers  and  members  of  the  Aegis 
Board    were   held   just   before   vacation 
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and  resulted  as  follows :  All  the  last 
semester  officers  were  re-elected:  H.  W. 
Smith,  president;  E.  W.  Gammons,  vice 
president ;  E.  B.  Lnitwieler,  treasurer ; 
and  C.  B.  White,  secretary.  The  follow- 
ing men  were  elected  to  the  Aegis  Board : 
H.  L.  Amies,  D.  G.  Augur,  H.  G.  ho- 
sier, C.  G.  Newcomb,  C.  E.  Snow,  and 
H.  K.  Urion.  H.  G.  Mosier  was  elected 
editor-in-chief,  and  H.  E.  McElwain, 
business  manager,  the  elections  being- 
made  by  the  board. 

R.  W.  Barstow  '11  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  next  year  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  instructor  in  a  school  in  Eastern 
Turkey.  H.  S.  Trask  Tl  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  committee  for  the 
Commencement  Day  speakers.  The  or- 
der in  which  they  are  given  below  will 
not  be  the  arrangement  on  Commence- 
ment Day :  ''Reforms  Demanded  in  Pub- 
lic School  Education,"  W.  C.  H.  Moe ; 
"The  Appeal  of  the  City,"  M.  C.  Teall; 
"The  Appeal  of  the  Greek  Drama,"  C.  S. 
Lyon;  "The  Problem  of  the  Unem- 
ployed," W.  A.  Phelps ;  'The  Second 
Chamber  on  Trial,"  W.  C.  Shaw;  "Hor- 
ace: Glorifier  of  the  Commonplace," 
N.  S.  Foss. 

A  census  of  the  college  students  is  be- 
ing taken  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment of  sociology.  Much  valuable 
statistical  information  is  expected  to  be 
obtained. 


The  gun  club  has  arranged  meets  with 
Harvard's  trap  team  on  Soldiers  Field, 
May  7,  and  with  the  Manchester  Gun 
Club  later  in  the  month.  J.  S.  Planning, 
of  the  DuPont  Powder  Company  is 
coaching  the  team. 

During  the  spring  seven  speakers  have 
been  secured  by  the  D.  C.  A.  to  talk  on 
various  topics  of  interest  relating  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  matters.  The  list  of  the 
men  and  the  dates  on  which  they  will 
speak  follows:  April  24,  Dr.  J.  PL  Mc- 
Curdy,  Physical  Director  of  the  Spring- 
field Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
May  1,  Frank  C.  Myers,  Princeton  '09 
and  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  for 
New  York  State ;  May  8,  A.  E.  Roberts, 
International  Secretary  for  County 
Work,  New  York  City;  May  15,  C.  T. 
Wang  of  Yale,  Secretary  of  the  Chinese 
Government  Students  in  this  country ; 
May  22,  Walter  T.  Diack,  General  Sec- 
retary of  57th  street  branch  of  the  New 
York  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  May  29,  Ex-Mayor 
Frederick  Fosdick  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
and  June  5,  Judge  John  H.  Light  of 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Several  fraternities  have  made  real  es- 
tate deals  during  the  last  month.  Kappa 
Sigma  has  secured  a  lot  on  Webster 
Avenue  next  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  house. 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  has  bought  the 
house  occupied  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Richard- 
son on  School  Street,  and  the  residence 
of  the  late  Dr.  William  T.  Smith  has 
been  secured  by  Phi  Kappa  Psi. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


ALUMNI      ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    l8S4 

President^  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

(    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 

Vice-Presidents,  < 

(    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 

Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary^  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 
Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee: 
Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {^Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Committee  on  Alujnni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED  IN  1864 

President,  James  B.  Reynolds,'9o. 

Secretary,  Thomas  W,  Streeter,  '04, 

60  State  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third  Wednesday 
in  January. 

new    YORK    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN   1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 

Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 
Annual   Dinner,   second  Tuesday  in 


December. 


[875 


CINCINNATI    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97, City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  '89, 

Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION,    FOUNDED   IN    1876 

Presidefit,  William  T.  Abbott,  '90. 

Secretary,  George  E.  Liscomb,  ''o-], 

831  Monadnock  Building,  Oak  Park,  111 

Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

ST.  LOUIS   association,  FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Chester  B.  Curtis,  '89. 
Secretary,  Fred  E.  Foster,  '07, 

621  North  Eighth  Street 
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NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President,  Charles  A.  Willard,  '-]-]. 

Secretary,  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Annual     Reunion     in  winter,   alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

pacific  coast  association,founded  in  1881 
President,  Frank  Morton,  '80. 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Wenworth,  '03, 

System  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Annual   Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 

1881 

I 

President,  Walter  M.  Parker,  '71. 
Secretary,  Robert  P.  Johnston,  '99. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

CONCORD    (N.    H.)    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

WESTERN         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  Ernest  Howard,  '84. 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Stearns,  '08, 
Phelps  Publishing  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   association,  FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion   in  November. 

"  THE  great  divide"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  Paul  Redington,  'go. 
Secretary,  David  J.  Main,  '06, 

701  Ernest  Cranmer  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual   Reunion  at   Denver,   second 

Tuesday  in  January. 


DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,    FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

ROCKY    MOUNTAIN  ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN 
1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 

"of  the  plains"  association,  founded  in 

1898 
Presidefit,  Silas  H.  Burnham,  '74. 
Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

446  Branders'  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  I9OI 

President,  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95. 
Secretary,  Edward  C.  Farrington,  '08, 

684  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1902 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 

Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

IOWA  association,  founded  in  1903 
President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

southern  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

856  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 

Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St. 

Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  or 
at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President^  Edwin  J.  Morrison,  '90. 

Vice  President^  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 

Secretary^  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 

Treasurer,  Henry  N.  Teague,  'oc. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President^  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary^  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE    DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN     PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

President,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon, '97, 

723  Liberty   Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN   1909 

President,  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  '73. 
Secretary,  Daniel  A.  Arundel,  'go. 

Bay  State  Building 

the  dartmouth  association  of  albany, 
n.  y.,  founded  in  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy, '03, 

100  State  St. 

association  of   the  state    of    WASHINGTON 

President,  Roger  S.  Greene,  '59, 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

800  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

association   of    western    new   YORK, 
founded   in    19 10 

President,  William  P.  Goodelle,  '63 
Secretary,  Clarence  W.  McKay,  '93, 

206  Rutgers  St.   Rochester. 


THE    RHODE    ISLAND    DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN   1907 

President,  Nathan  W.  Littlefield,  '69. 

Secretaryy   Edward  G.  Garr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

THE    Dartmouth  club   of  northern    ohio, 
founded  in  1907 

President,  John  0.  Hale,  '57. 

Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

the  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN 
1886 

President,  Ralph  E.  Gallinger,  M.D., '97. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,    N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the   New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   SOCIETY  OF    ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  Allen  Hazen,  '85. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Stoddard,  '81, 

215  W.  125th  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 

ASSOCIATION    OF    SECRETARIES,     FOUNDED    IN 
1905 

President^  Charles  C.  Merrill,  '94. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  'or, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 
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CLASS    SECRETARIES 


'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,    New    York    City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  Century  Bldg.,  412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.   Samuel   C.   Beane,   Grafton,   Mass. 

'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,    Mass. 

'61  Major  E.  D.  Redington,  325  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Esq.,  1750  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'63  Mr.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  6117  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,     Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'70  Hon.  John  H.  Hardy,  Arlington,  Mass. 

'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'IZ  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

11  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'78  Mr.  William  D.  Parkinson,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,     Mass. 


'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred  E.   Watson,   Esq.,  Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts    Bldg.,    New    York    City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Don  C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.    H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq.,  Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,   Boston,    Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New  Wes- 
ton, Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,   Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  7  King  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,    Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.   Harold   G.   Rugg,   Hanover,   N.   H. 

'07  Mr.  Thacher  W.  Worthem,  Hanover, 
N.     H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Terrace, 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
held  its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  San  Francisco,  March  31. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Frank  Morton  '80;  vice-presidents, 
Charles  H.  Ham  71,  Henry  M.  Lull  '97;  sec- 
retary, Frank  W.  Wentworth  '03;  treasurer, 
Cyrus  S.  Wright  '57;  chorister,  Leon  A. 
Sprague  '07. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  of  the  trustees  was  pres- 
ent with  Mrs.  Hilton.  Mr.  Hilton  spoke  of 
the  condition  of  the  College  and  its  needs. 
Informal  speeches  were  made  by  Frank  Mor- 
ton '80,  Fisher  Ames  '69,  F.  J.  Reagan  '09, 
S.  C  Smith  '97,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hilton,  and  F.  W. 
Wentworth  '03. 

There  were  thirty-nine  present :  T.  A.  Per- 
kins '90,  G.  H.  Strong  '59,  Fisher  Ames  '69, 
Thomas  Flint  '80,  Mrs.  Ada  May  Flint,  G.  H. 
Beaudry  '02,  R.  A.  Goodwin  '06,  G.  H.  Hoyt 
'07,  L.  C.  Clark  '76,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Clark,  S.  H. 
Jackman  '60,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Jackman,  W.  F. 
Garby  '07,  Frank  Morton  '80,  Mrs.  Frank 
Morton,  H.  H.  Hilton  '90,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hilton, 
C.  S.  Wright  '57,  L.  A.  Sprague  '07,  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Sprague,  F.  W.  Wentworth  '03,  Mrs. 
Grace  E.  Harwood,  H.  D.  Billman  '05,  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Billman,  S.  C.  Smith  '97,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Smith,  F.  J.  Reagan  '09,  T.  D.  Perry  '07, 
George  Burbeck  '75,  C.  H.  Ham  '71,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Ham,  Dr.  R.  M.  Thornburgh  '97,  D.M.S., 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Thornburgh,  W.  E.  Barnard  '56, 
A.  B.  Ruggles  '71,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ruggles. 

F.  W.  Wentworth^  Secretary 

ASSOCIATION   OF  WESTERN   NEW 
YORK 

Pursuant  to  a  call  sent  out  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
O'Neill,  of  Flanover,  for  the  organization  of 
a  Dartmouth  Alumni  Association  of  Western 
New  York,  twenty-eight  men  met  at  the  Hotel 
Seneca  on  the  evening  of  April  8  and  organ 
ized  a  permanent  association.  Mr.  William  P. 
Goodelle  of  Syracuse,  of  the  class  of  '63,  was 
elected  president;  Clarence  W.  McKav  of 
Rochester,  of  the  class  of  '93,  was  elected  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  Wilbur 
Graves  of  Rochester,  of  the  class  of  '09,  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  secretary  and  treas- 


urer. Professor  Craven  Laycock,  Mr.  Ernest 
M.  Hopkins,  secretary  to  the  College,  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  O'Neill  were  present  representing  the 
College.  The  meeting  was  very  enthusiastic. 
After  the  business  meeting  a  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Hotel  Seneca  and  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Goodelle,  Mr.  Randolph 
McNutt  of  Buffalo,  of  the  class  of  '71,  Profes- 
sor Laycock,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  secretary  of  the  College, 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  formation 
and  organization  of  alumni  associations, 
stated  that  the  attendance  at  this  first  meet- 
ing far  exceeded  that  of  the  first  meeting  of 
some  of  the  older  alumni  associations  of  the 
College  and  was  a  most  excellent  sign  of  a 
flourishing  organization  for  this  vicinity. 
There  had  been  no  alumni  association  be- 
tween Albany  on  the  east  and  Cleveland  on 
the  west. 

There  are  sixty-five  men  in  the  vicinity,  now 
known,  eligible  to  membership  in  this  organ- 
ization. There  may  be  a  few  others  whose 
names  and  residences  have  not  yet  been  as- 
certained. Every  Dartmouth  man  in  the  vicin- 
ity should  become  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Any  man  who  has  not  been  discovered 
and  enrolled  is  asked  to  send  in  his  name  to 
the  secretary.  A  meeting  and  a  dinner  will 
be  held  annually.  Next  year  the  association 
has  been  invited  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Randolph  McNutt  at  his  excellent  apartment 
hotel,  "The  Markeen,"  at  Buffalo.  The  pres- 
ent plan  is  to  hold  the  meeting  and  dinner  on 
such  a  date  as  we  can  get  Doctor  Nichols  to 
be  present.  If  one  is  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association  he  will  receive  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting.  An  as- 
sessment of  $1.00  per  member  is  required  to 
meet  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  association. 
Clarence  W.  McKay^  Secretary 

ST.    LOUIS    ALUMNI    NOTES 

Although  there  are  comparatively  few  Dart- 
mouth men  in  St.  Louis,  the  spirit  is  strong, 
and  we  are  getting  closer  together  every  year. 
Informal  luncheons  are  held  at  the  Maryland 
Hotel  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  which 
every  man  boasting  a  past,  present,  or  future 
connection  with  the  College  is  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 
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F.  E.  Foster,  621  N.  8th  St.,  is  secretary  of 
the  association,  and  would  be  glad  of  any  in- 
formation pertaining  to  Dartmouth  men  in  this 
locality. 

Some  of  the  men  in  St.  Louis,  and  their  oc- 
cupations, follow : 

C.  H.  Brock  '88,  J.  K.  Lord,  Jr.,  '95,  and 
Leonard  Wilcox  '65  have  well  established 
law  practices  in  the  city. 

C.  B.  Curtis  '89  is  principal  of  the  Central 
High  School. 

A.  E.  Ewing  '78  is  one  of  the  best  known 
eye  specialists  in  the  city. 

R.  M.  Funkhouser  '71  and  S.  S.  Kohn  '92, 
D.M.S.,  have  been  practicing  medicine  in  St. 
Louis  for  some  years. 

J.  J.  Wertheimer  75,  non-grad.,  is  president 
of  the  Wertheimer  Swarts  Shoe  Co.,  and  takes 
an  active  part  in  movements  in  building  up 
and  bettering  St.  Louis. 

A.  L.  Day  '70  is  connected  with  the  Hoyt 
Metal  Co. 

C.  W.  Fitch  '64,  non-grad.,  is  credit  man  for 
the  Norvell  Shapleigh  Hardware  Co. 

Hamilton  Gibson  '97  holds  the  position  of 
advertising  manager  for  the  Sanitol  Chemical 
Laboratory  Co.  A  recent  newspaper  article 
gave  credit  for  this  company's  enormous  sales 
to  the  advertising  methods  employed. 

S.  E.  Moody  '98  has  an  important  position 
with  the  city  chemist. 

W.  M.  Penniman  '93,  non-grad.,  is  an  en- 
gineer in   employment  of  the  government. 

A.  K.  Smith  '03,  non-grad.,  is  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Mail  Chute  Equipment  Co. 

F.  E.  Foster  '07  is  assistant  manager  of 
Schoellkopf   &    Co.,   wholesale    leather. 

A.  O.  Kelley  '06  is  a  teacher  in  the  Soldan 
High  School.  This  school  is  pointed  out 
everywhere  as  the  model  high  school  of  Amer- 
ica. 

E.  Percy  Noel  '05,  non-grad.,  has  probably 
risen  higher  than  any  other  Dartmouth  man 
in  St.  Louis.  As  secretary  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  St.  Louis,  Noel  recently  made  a  balloon 
ascension  with  one  of  the  local  pilots,  and  at 
the  Memphis  meeting  had  the  privilege  of 
making  a  jflight  with  Glen  Curtis  in  his  aero- 
plane. Noel  is  in  charge  of  the  Globe  Dem- 
ocrat's department  of  aeronautics,  and  also 
advertising  manager  for  the  Moon  Motor  Car 
Co. 

J.  W.  Wallace  '07  is  a  very  successful  bond 


salesman  for  the  firm  of  John  Nickerson,  Jr. 

A.  G.  White  '07  is  assistant  to  the  mana- 
ger of  the  advertising  department  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Brown  Shoe  Co.,  "the  biggest  shoe 
house  in  the  world." 

L.  L.  White  '07,  non-grad.,  is  a  private  sec- 
retary in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Frisco  Railroad. 

F.  E.  Foster^  Secretary 

MISSING  ALUMNI 
Under  the  Class  of  1881  will  be  found  a  call 
for  information  for  certain  missing  members 
of  the  class.  In  nearly  every  class  there  are 
one  or  more  men  who  have  disappeared.  The 
Magazine  would  request  class  secretaries  to 
send  the  names  of  any  such,  in  the  hope  that 
through  a  notice  in  its  columns  some,  at  least, 
may  be  found.  

Class  of  1857 

Secretary,  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
contains  a  long  and  highly  appreciative  arti- 
cle descriptive  of  a  painting,  "The  Silent 
Woods,"  the  work  of  Roswell  M.  Shurtleff, 
a  non-graduate  member  of  this  class,  which 
has  been  recently  purchased  at  a  large  price 
and  presented  to  the  art  gallery  attached  to 
the  public  library  of  that  city. 

Class  of  1860 
Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
A  life-size  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel 
G.  Rollins,  surrogate  of  New  York  city  in 
1882-8,  has  been  presented  by  the  city  bar  to 
the  surrogate's  court,  the  formal  presentation 
by  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  being  made  on 
April  21.  Mr.  Choate  spoke  with  high  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Rollins  as  a  practicing  lawyer, 
district  attorney,  and  surrogate,  and  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of 
President  Arthur  in  the  trying  times  following 
the  assassination  of  President  Garfield. 

Class  of   i86i 
At  the  solicitation  of  his  classmates  Major  E. 
D.  Redington  has  consented  to  act  as  secretary 
of  the  class,  the  position  having  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  George  A.  Marden. 
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Class  of  1862 

Secretary,  Horace  S.   Cummings,  1750  K  St., 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alvah  Kimball  Potter  was  born  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  March  31,  1840,  and  died  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  March  2,  1910.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Eunice  (Marden)  Potter.  In 
College  he  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  fraternity.  Mr.  Potter  left  College  in  the 
fall  of  senior  year  to  enter  the  army,  and  did 
not  return.  He  entered  service  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  H,  Seventh  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers,  and  by  a  series  of  promo- 
tions was  mustered  out  in  July,  1865,  as  major 
of  the  Eighteenth  New  Hampshire.  Having 
studied  law,  he  began  practice  in  his  native 
city,  but  removed  in  1868  to  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1872  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  judge  of  Niagara  county  court, 
his  term  of  office  being  six  years.  He  was 
married  to  Ellen  S.  Fifield  of  Concord,  July 
27,  1865.     They  had  no  children. 

Class  of  1864 

Secretary,   Dr.   John    C.    Webster,   6117    Win- 

throp  Ave.,  Chicago 

Mary  Jane  (Forbes),  wife  of  Rev.  D.  Cros- 
by Greene,  D.D.,  died  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  April 
18.  She  went  to  Japan  with  her  husband  in 
1869,  when  they  became  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  to  that  country.  Mrs. 
Greene  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability,  and  their 
home  in  Tokyo  has  been  a  center  to  which 
have  come  the  leaders  not  only  in  missionary 
work  but  in  every  line  of  activity  in  Japan. 

Class  of  1874 

Secretary,  Dr.   Charles  E.   Quimby,  44  West 

36th  St.,  New  York 

In  connection  with  the  campaign  by  citizens 
for  first  class  roads  in  Montana,  the  Mon- 
tana Society  of  Engineers  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  assist, — "The  Committee 
on  the  State  Road  Project."  Clinton  H.  Aloore 
is  named  as  the  first  member  of  this  commit- 
tee.   

Class  of  1877 
Secretary,   John   M.    Comstock,    Chelsea,    Vt. 

Rev.   John    S.    Ladd   is   now   pastor   of   the 


Methodist     Episcopal     church     at     Patterson, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  Bartlett  Hammond  died  very 
suddenly  April  8  at  his  home  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Death  was  the  result  of  kidney  disease,  to 
which  he  had  been  subject  for  a  long  time. 
Dr.  Hammond,  the  sixth  child  and  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  Evan  Bartlett  and  Sarah  Ann  (Adams) 
Hammond,  was  born  in  Nashua,  March  20, 
1853.  His  preparation  for  college  was  ob- 
tained at  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  at 
the  Nashua  Literary  Institution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity, 
and  graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rank. 
Upon  graduation  he  entered  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1880.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  best-known  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  son  began  practice  at  once  with  him  and 
soon  succeeded  to  his  office  and  clientage.  He 
soon  attained  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession,  both  in  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
no  practitioner  of  the  region  was  more  fre- 
quently called  in  consultation.  Led  partly 
by  serious  and  increasing  deafness,  for  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  had  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  diseases  of 
the  eye,  in  which  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession he  won  a  wide  reputation.  Of 
a  genial  and  lovable  disposition,  democratic 
in  his  ways,  and  ever  ready  at  the  cost  of  any 
inconvenience  to  himself  to  assist  a  sufferer. 
Doctor  Hammond  was  dearly  loved  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Nashua,  Hillsboro  County, 
and  New  Hampshire  Medical  Societies,  and 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Surgical  Club,  and 
held  membership  in  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Last  year  he  was  the  New 
Hampshire  representative  to  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic section  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  He  was  secretary  of  the  local  board 
of  pension  examiners  from  1889  to  1893,  and 
had  served  as  city  and  county  physician.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  board 
of  education,  in  which  capacity  he  brought 
about  many  needed  improvements  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  He  was  actively  connected 
with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  member  of 
Rising  Sun  Lodge,  and  also  of  chapter,  com- 
mandery,  and  consistory.  October  16,  1883,  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  Dr. 
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William  A.  and  Sarah  M.  Tracy  of  Nashua, 
who  survives  him.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond had  been  much  afflicted  in  the  loss  of 
three  of  their  four  children,  only  one,  Karl  R. 
'09,  surviving  his  father. 


Class  of  1881 

Secretary,    Rev.    Myron    W.    Adams,    Atlanta 

University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  report  of  this  class,  just  issued,  con- 
tains as  much  in  little  space  as  any  report 
we  have  lately  seen.  We  take  from  it  the  fol- 
lowing notes : 

Nathan  D.  Cram  is  now  the  New  York  man- 
ager of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  with  office  at 
231  West  39th  St. 

Charles  H.  Beckett,  since  completing  his 
term  as  surrogate  of  New  York  county,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Hughes,  has  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
135  Broadway,  and  is  engaged  largely  in  coun- 
sel work.  He  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Francis  R.  Lane  became  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
the  fall  of  1909. 

Francis  W.  Lane  is  engineering  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times,  living  at  437  West 
67th  St.,  Chicago. 

Wesley  W.  Phelps  is  now  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Eucalyptus  Acreage 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  office  at 
343  South  Hill  St.  He  is  also  engaged  in  gen- 
eral engineering  work. 

George  M.  Stafford's  address  is  804  Binton 
Ave.,  Helena,  Mont.  He  has  lately  bought  a 
1,520  acre  ranch,  and  is  engaged  in  carrying 
it  on. 

Charles  S.  Ward,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  international  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
has  recently  transferred  his  office  from  Chi- 
cago lo  New  York,  where  he  is  located  in 
the  International  Building,  124  East  28th  St. 
His  department  of  work  is  the  raising  of 
building  and  maintenance   funds. 

The  leading  article  in  Pearson's  Magazine 
for  November,  1909,  "Hereditary  Criminality 
and  its  Certain  Cure,"  was  written  by  Warren 
W.  Foster,  judge  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, New  York. 

Arthur  F.  Odlin,  non-graduate,  is  practicing 
law  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  his  office  in  the 


Garfield  Building  and  his  home  at  14121  Euclid 
Avenue. 

Edward  H.  Kitfield  is  New  England  agent 
for  the  Hennibique  Construction  Company  of 
i\ew  York,  with  headquarters  at  46  Cornhill, 
Boston. 

Rev.  George  W.  Patterson,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Castine,  Me.,  has 
recently  sailed  on  a  three  months'  trip  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Holy  Land. 

Eleven  sons  of  members  of  this  class  either 
are  or  have  been  students  at  Dartmouth ;  their 
names  are  given  in  the  report. 

Three  members  of  the  class  have  been  long- 
missing, — George  W.  Graham,  George  H.  Rob- 
erts, and  Charles  S.  Wells.  If  this  meets  the 
eye  of  anyone  who  can  give  information  about 
any  of  these  men,  will  he  not  communicate 
either  with  the  secretary  of  the  class  or  with 
the  Magazine? 


Class  of  1883 
Secretary,   Alfred   E.    Watson,   Hartford,   Vt. 

John  Thomas  Freeman  died  at  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  under  unus- 
ually painful  circumstances.  Soon  after  Jan- 
uary first  his  elder  daughter,  Jean,  a  pupil  in 
the  city  normal  school,  was  taken  down  with 
typhoid  fever.  Her  younger  sister,  Ruth,  soon 
followed,  and  within  two  days  more  their 
father  was  taken  with  the  same  disease.  On 
February  4  Jean  died,  and  her  father  two  days' 
later.  Ruth  has  since  recovered.  Mr.  Free- 
man was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  1,  1859, 
being  the  son  of  William  Henry  and  Mary 
Ann  (Freeman)  Freeman.  His  home  from  in- 
fancy was  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  he 
prepared  for  college  in  the  Stuart  Hall  Com- 
mercial and  Collegiate  Institute.  He  took 
the  course  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  Depart- 
ment, where  he  maintained  a  fine  record  for 
scholarship.  From  1883  to  1905  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  being  one  year  in  the  seventh 
grade  (Wallach  school),  six  years  in  the 
eighth  grade  (Peabody  school),  the  last  four 
of  which  he  was. principal,  from  1890  to  1900 
division  superintendent  of  the  eighth  division, 
in  1900-3  of  the  third,  and  in  1903-5  of  the 
second  division.  In  February,  1900,  he 
drafted  the  school  law  under  which  the  schools 
were  operated  until  1906.    He  was  the  founder 
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of  the  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Aid  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  model  of 
which  similar  societies  in  other  cities  have 
been  formed.  From  1905  to  1908  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  schools  for  the  city  of  Schen- 
ectady, N.  Y.,  but  in  the  latter  year  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  take  a  position  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the  business 
high  school.  During  his  summer  vacations  he 
had  done  much  successful  work  in  civil  engi- 
neering, including  street  and  other  construc- 
tion work  at  Garrett  Park,  Md.,  in  1887,  con- 
struction work  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
in  1888,  construction  of  town  hall  at  Kensing- 
ton, Md.,  in  1895,  and  street  work  in  the  same 
place  in  1898-9.  Since  1898  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. He  had  been  an  official  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Presbyterian  church,  and  su- 
perintendent of  its  Sunday  school,  the  largest 
of  the  denomination  in  the  city.  He  was 
married,  October  25,  1883,  to  Emma,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Joseph  R.  and  Mary  Wheeler  of 
Reisterstown,  Md.  She  died  in  September, 
1886,  leaving  one  son.  March  21,  1888,  Mr. 
Freeman  was  again  married  to  Mary  R., 
daughter  of  George  F.  and  Mary  R.  Cunning- 
ham of  Washington,  who  survives  him,  with 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Class  of  1885 
Secretary,  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 

Rev.  A.  Herbert  Armes  leaves  Westminster, 
Mass.,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  North  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Class  of  1888 
Secretary,  Rev.  Wm.  Byron  Forbush,  171  Tay- 
lor Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  class,  issued 
under  date  of  March  31,  1910,  contains  much 
interesting  matter,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken : 

Charles  L.  Sawyer  of  Minneapolis  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  for  the 
past  four  years.  He  is  thus  described  in  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  record  of  the  legislators 
of  1909:  "C.  L.  Sawyer,  41st  District.  In- 
surgent  leader ;    stood    for    direct   legislation ; 


was  opposed  to  the  pool,  except  on  the  ton- 
nage tax;  author  of  the  Eminent  Domain  Act 
which  was  fought  so  vigorously  by  the  Gas 
Trust;  was  against  Nolan  street  railway  bill; 
author  of  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  Act.  Saw- 
yer did  excellent  service  for  the  people 
throughout  the  session." 

Charles  R.  Spalding  January  first  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Mitchell-Spalding  Coal 
Company,  and  formed  the  Spalding  and  Jack- 
son Fuel  Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 
Office,  601  Fisher  Building,  277  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

Fred  A.  Walker  was  transferred  a  year  ago 
from  the  managing  editorship  of  the  Boston 
Journal  to  a  similar  position  with  the  Balti- 
more News,  one  of  the  great  papers  of  the 
South. 

Berton  Williams  has  removed  from  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  to  Ayer,  Mass.,  where  he  is  con- 
ducting a  variety  store. 


Class  of  1893 
Secretary,  Harlan  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Edward  Griffith  of  East  Dorset,  Vt.,  has 
been  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  the  Man- 
chester district  of  that  state. 

Dr.  J.  William  Watson  is  now  located  at 
South  Braintree,  Mass.,  1010  Washington   St. 

Judge  Frederick  D.  Runnells  of  Nashua  was 
among  the  European  tourists  of  last  winter. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Sanders  has  resigned  from  the 
board  of  health  of  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Goss  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Bellamy  Club  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Gustin  of  North  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Hampshire  association 
of  Congregational  ministers. 

Class  of  1900 

Secretary,    Henry    N.    Teague,    49th  St.   and 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Cornelius  Urban  Tirrell,  non-graduate,  was 
married  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  April  — ,  to  Bessie 
Mayo,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  O. 
Owen  of  Melrose.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tirrell  are 
to  live  at  18  Standish  Ave.,   Wollaston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Harry  I.  Marshall,  after  six  years  and 
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a  half  of  missionary  service  in  Burma,  has  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  this  country  for  a 
furlough,  and  can  be  addressed  at  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  in  care  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  rf.  Marshall.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  World  for  April  21  con- 
tains an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Marshall,  en- 
titled "A  Jungle  Trip  in  Burma." 

Class  of  1901 

Secretary,    Walter   S.    Young,   77\    Main    St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  James  S.  Clark  has  lately  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  at  North 
Bennington,  Vt. 


Class  of  1903 
Secretary,     Jeremiah    F.    Mahoney,     North 
Andover,  Mass. 

Born,  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  8,  a 
daughter  (Eleanor)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
McElroy. 

Orvil  W.  Smith  of  Boston,  who  graduated 
from  Boston  University  Law  School  in  1908, 
has  been  appointed  a  fellow  of  the  school.  For 
the  duties  of  the  fellows,  see  Class  of  1883  in 
the   March   number. 

On  the  first  of  March,  Sherman  A.  Murphy 
became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bu- 
chanan, Lawyer,  and  Whalen,  whose  office  is 
at  79  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harold  D.  Comstock  (T.S.C.E.  '04),  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  now  stationed  at  Pathfinder, 
Wyoming,  has  recently  been  elected  associate 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers.   

Class  of  1905 
Secretary,  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Arthur  E.  McClary  was  married  at  New- 
castle, N,  H.,  August  24,  at  the  summer  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  to  Marie,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Pickett  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Charles  E.  Estes,  after  two  years  special 
study  in  this  country,  is  to  return  next  fall  to 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  as 
professor  of  music. 

Robert  H.  Harding,  city  solicitor  of  Ports- 
mouth,   N.    H.,    was    married    in    the    Second 


Church  (Unitarian),  Copley  Square,  Boston, 
April  14,  to  Miss  Maud  Burbank  Simes  of 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Class  of  1906 
Secretary,  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Walter  Powers  became  a  member  January 
first  of  the  firm  of  Powers,  Folsom,  and  Pow- 
ers, having  offices  for  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  Rogers  Building,  rooms  49,  50,  and  51, 
209  Washington  St.,  Boston.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  are  his  father,  Wilbur  H. 
Powers  75,  and  Henry  H.  Folsom  '92. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Felt  (D.M.S.  '10),  has  a  posi- 
tion in  the  hospital  at  South  Framingham, 
Mass. 

George  M.  King,  non-graduate,  is  engaged 
in  the  project  of  establishing  a  cotton  fac- 
tory with  negro  employees  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  negroes  of  the  locality,  at  Tidewater, 
Va. 

Dr.  Frederick  P.  Scribner  (D.M.S.  '09),  is 
assistant  physician  in  the  Carney  Hospital, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


Class  of  1907 

Secretary,    Thacher    W.    Worthen,    Hanover, 

N.  H. 

George  E.  Liscomb,  '  non-graduate,  is  rep- 
resentative for  the  Middle  West  of  the  United 
States  Timber  Company  of  Cleveland,  a 
eucalyptus  timber  and  land  corporation  com- 
posed principally  of  Dartmouth  men,  and  has 
his  office  at  831  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 

Dr.  Dennis  L.  Black  (D.M.S.  '10),  has  a  po- 
sition in  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  at 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Field 
(D.M.S.  '10),  in  the  Williamsburg  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Morton  H.  Langill  and 
Dr.  Harry  C.  Storrs  (D.M.S.  '10),  in  the  Mary 
Hitchcock  Hospital,  Hanover,  and  Dr.  Charles 
A.  McKendree  (D.M.S.  10),  in  a  private  san- 
atarium  in  Connecticut. 


Class  of  1908 

Secretary,  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 

Mass. 

William  Francis  Forsaith  died  in  New  York 
city    April   8,    of    complications    following    an 
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attack  of  influenza.  He  was  born  in  Auburn, 
N.  H.,  October  20,  1880,  being  the  eldest  son 
of  Frank  and  Rose  (Pingree)  Forsaith.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Pinkerton  Academy, 
Derry,  and  maintained  a  high  rank  in  scholar- 
ship, taking  the  course  in  the  Medical  School 
during  senior  year  and  the  year  following. 
He  then  entered  the  medical  department  of 
Columbia  University,  where  he  made  a  bril- 
liant record,  and  from  which  he  was  about 
to  graduate.  He  leaves  a  wife,  nee  Ethel  Wat- 
son. Carl  C.  Forsaith  '13  is  a  brother.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  his 
parents  iii  Auburn. 

Class  of  1909 
Secretary,  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 

Curtiss  i^.  Sheldon  is  employed  in  the  New 
Britain  National  Bank,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Arthur  S.  Bedell  has  been  appointed  regis- 
trar and  secretary  to  the  president  of  Robert 
College,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Walter  E.  Brown  (Tuck  '10),  is  to  go  to 
Guatemala  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company. 

Ernest  H.  Goodrich  (Tuck  '10),  is  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Commonwealth  Shoe  and 
Leather  Company  of  Boston. 

TUCK  SCHOOL 

Class  of  1910 

Frederick  Greenwood  returns  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  to  take  a  position  in  the  Old  National 
Bank. 

Elgin  Mifflin,  Jr.,  is  to  be  with  the  Mont- 
gomery Rollins  Publishing  Company  of  Bos- 
ton. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Class  of  1872 

Dr.  Rufus  Woods  Gillette  died  at  St.  Eliz- 
abeth's Hospital,  Danville,  111.,  January  20, 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  aged  sixty  years.  He 
was  originally  from  Enfield,  Mass.,  but  had 
been  long  at  Danville,  and  was  local  surgeon  at 
that  point  for  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Rail- 
road for  more  than  twenty  years.  Further 
data  have  been  sought  in  vain. 


Class  of  1886 

Dr.  Charles  Fourgeaud  McGahan,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  gradu- 
ates of  the  Medical  School,  died  at  his  win- 
ter home  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  February  15,  of 
pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  only  twenty- 
four  hours.  Dr.  McGahan  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  July  25,  1861,  being 
the  son  of  Thomas  R.  and  Emma 
(Fourgeaud)  McGahan,  and  graduated 
from  Georgetown  College  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  1881.  After  gradua- 
tion from  Dartmouth  he  spent  several 
years  in  Europe,  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  London.  He  practiced  for 
a  time  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  he  was 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  U.  S.  Grant  Uni- 
versity from  1889  to  1892,  but  failure  of  health 
compelled  his  removal.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Climatological  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Laryngological,  Rhinological,  and  Oto- 
logical  Association,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Medical  Association,  and  various  state  and 
local  bodies;  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tu- 
berculosis ;  medical  director  of  the  Aiken  Cot- 
tage Sanatorium.  The  following  appreciation 
is  from  one  who  knew  its  subject  well: 

"With  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Gahan there  passed  away  a  remarkable  person- 
ality. Born  in  South  Carolina,  and  brought 
up  in  Charleston  at  a  time  when  the  influences 
of  the  Civil  War  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  he  made  himself 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  that  high 
order  which  knows  no  bounds  for  love  and 
service,  North  or  South,  among  rich  or  poor. 

"The  ability  that  Dr.  McGahan  developed 
as  a  physician  entitled  him  to  the  first  rank 
in  great  cities,  but  he  was  handicapped 
early  in  his  career  by  a  delicacy  of  the 
lungs.  This  meant  for  his  indomitable 
energy  no  diminution  in  usefulness,  only 
choosing  for  his  work  the  climates  that 
suited  his  constitution,  Aiken  for  the  win- 
ter, and  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  for  the  summer 
months. 

"His  practice  grew  so  large  that  he  was 
too  often  overworked,  but  his  cheerfulness 
seemed   to  pull   him   through   as   well   as   his 
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patients.  There  was  no  professed  mind- 
cure  in  his  treatment,  it  was  spontaneous 
brightness  like  sunshine  when  he  entered  a 
sick-room.  To  the  stranger  there  might 
ahnost  seem  a  superficiality  in  the  spark- 
ling of  this  cheerful  cordiality,  but  he 
would  find  that  it  never  wore  out.  He  was 
physician  and  tonic  combined. 

"His  favorite  charge  was  the  cottage 
sanatorium  at  Aiken,  where  he  treated  the 
men  as  gentlemen  in  their  own  home,  but 
without  money  and  without  price.  He 
won  their  love  and  lasting  gratitude,  which 
they  often  expressed  after  they  left  his 
care,  enabled  to  take  up  their  life  work  again. 

"With     all     his     unbounded     geniality     the 


doctor  was  unflinching  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  principle  with  regard  to  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  the  poor  against  the  prej- 
udices of  the  influential  rich. 

"He  was  working  until  the  day  preceding  his 
death.  His  example  must  live,  but  his  loss  is 
irreparable  for  a  large  community." 


Class  of  1910 

Dr.  Paul  Haley  has  an  appointment  in  the 
Carney  Hospital,   South  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Trickey  has  an  appointment 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  at  Tewks- 
bury,  Mass. 
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Before  another  issue  of  the  Magazine 
the  Commencement  of  1910,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-first  at  Dartmouth,  will 
have  become  to  many  a  vital  memory  of 
friendship  renewed  and  of  college  con- 
nections revivified.  For  months  reunion 
committees  have  been  at  work,  recalling 
to  the  minds  of  classmates  the  plans  and 
opportunities  of  celebrations  to-be.  Per- 
haps it  will  afford  material  for  some  fu- 
ture commentator  on  the  complexities  of 
present  day  college  life  that  even  the 
spontaneity  of  class  reunions  is  much 
more  marked  under  careful  organization 
and  painstaking  arrangement.  Suffice 
to  say,  however,  that  the  class  gatherings 
of  the  present  day  bring  to  the  College 
impressions  of  the  graduates  which  are 
a  delight  to  recall,  and  in  turn  the  alum- 
nus sees  his  college  in  dignified  cei:emo- 
nial  befitting  the  occasion  for  which 
Commencement  stands.  To  the  Senior 
the  time  cannot  but  have  a  portion  of  sor- 


row, but  to  the  graduate  it  brings  glad- 
ness of  a  sort  not  to  be  duplicated  in  any 
other  way.  So  the  invitation  is  written 
large  to  all  whom  Dartmouth  has  moth- 
ered, ''Come  back  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire hills." 

''The  sons  of  old  Dartmouth, 
The  laurelled  sons  of  Dartmouth — 
The  Mother  keeps  them  in  her  heart 
And  guards  their  altar-flame." 

The  long-time  need  for  an  administra- 
tion building  of  convenience  and  dignity 
commensurate  with  the  other  Dartmouth 
buildings  has  been  met  by  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  78,  and  Mrs. 
Parkhurst,  in  memory  of  their  son,  Wil- 
der L.  Parkhurst  '07,  who  died  at  the 
beginning  of  his  sophomore  year.  This 
gift  in  its  utility  will  give  great  satis- 
faction not  only  to  the  Trustees  and 
officers  of  the  College,  but  to  the  jarge 
number  of  Dartmouth  men  among  the 
alumni  who  have  felt  that  the  time  was 
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at  hand  when  such  a  building  ought  to 
be  erected  for  the  appearance  of  the  Col- 
lege plant  as  a  whole.  But  as  a  memo- 
rial it  is  a  gift  of  particularly  fine  sen- 
timent. 

Wilder  L.  Parkhurst's  death  took 
from  Dartmouth  one  whose  impress 
upon  the  College  was  remarkable  for  the 
brief  time  in  which  he  was  a  student. 
From  his  earliest  youth  possessed  of 
strong  desire  to  become  a  member  of  his 
father's  college,  after  entrance  he  was 
quick  to  understand  and  cherish  the  bet- 
ter things  of  college  life,  and  was  clear 
in  his  ideals  and  effective  in  stiiving 
after  them.  His  friendship  held  men 
who  knew  him  best  with  peculiar  inti- 
macy, and  his  keenness  of  intellect  and 
masterfulness  in  things  of  the  mind 
commanded  admiration  from  all.  He  led 
his  class  in  scholarship  with  a  mark  to 
which  there  was  no  close  second ;  he  gave 
to  his  intimates  a  friendship  even  as 
hearty  as  that  which  they  gave  him :  and 
he  revered  his  college  with  a  love  vvhich 
made  him  ever  solicitous  for  her  best  in- 
terests and  ambitious  to  do  for  her  as  well 
as  for  himself  his  man's  work.  Those 
who  knew  him  will  welcome  the  perpet- 
uation of  his  name  in  such  a  memorial 
at  the  College,  and  those  who  knew  him 
not  should  know  his  name, — the  name 
of  a  true  son  whose  life  would  have 
meant  more  than  anyone  can  know  could 
it  have  been  spared  to  the  College  he 
loved  so  well.       

It  is  well  that  alumni  year  by  year 
should  have  acquaintanceship  with  the 
names  of  members  of  Palaeopitus,  for 
these  are  the  men  whom  the  undergradu- 
ates have  placed  in  position  properly  to 
represent  them.  There  is  reason  for  sat- 
isfaction in  the  outcome  of  this  year's 


elections,  for  it  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  excellent  work  of  the  organization 
has  won  for  it  the  respect  of  the  student 
body  at  large.  The  junior  class,  en- 
trusted with  the  selection  of  six  of  the 
eleven  members,  accepted  its  task  in  a 
spirit  of  impartial  seriousness  in  which 
fraternity  politics  or  private  ambition 
had  no  place.  The  active  delegation, 
which  chose  the  remaining  five,  exhib- 
ited the  same  fine  desire  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  College.  As  a  result 
the  Palaeopitus  of  the  class  of  1911  will 
be  even  in  unusual  degree  representative 
and  in  equal  measure  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  problems  that  may 
come  before  it.  The  men  are  of  a  type 
that  should  see  in  this  election  not  so 
much  a  great  honor  as  a  great  respon- 
sibility demanding  the  best  that  in  them 
is  of  loyalty  and  devotion.     They  are : 

Harry  M.  Bicknell,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

James  J.  Conroy^  Gardner,  Ma^^s. 

Arthur  S.  Dunning,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Oro  E.  Holdman,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jonathan  E.  Ingersoll,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

James  M.  Irwin,  Quincy,  111. 

Robert  B.  Keeler,  Cleveland,  O. 

Austin  C.  Keough,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Morris,  Chicago,  111. 

John  A.  Mullen,  Jr.,  South . Boston, 
Mass. 

Raymond  E.  Palmer,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Prom  Week,  while  of  no  immediate 
interest  to  a  large  proportion  of  Dart- 
mouth alumni,  is  an  event  in  the  College 
calendar  with  which  a  constantly  increas- 
ing ni;imber  of  friends  has  had  personal 
and  pleasant  acquaintance.  Though  but 
eleven  years  old, — a  comparatively  re- 
cent feature  of  our  student  life, — to  the 
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undergraduate,  no  doubt,  it  seems  in- 
vested with  the  sacredness  of  primeval 
tradition,  to  depart  from  which  would 
spell  disaster.  It  is  tradition  that  puts 
the  Prom  in  May.  The  first  one  was 
held  during  the  second  week  of  that  ca- 
pricious month ;  the  latest — owing  to  suc- 
cessive years  of  sad  experience  with  the 
chill  vagaries  of  reluctant  spring — was 
held  during  the  last  week.  Examinations 
and  Commencement  will  tread  close  upon 
its  heels :  baseball,  track  athletics  and  the 
Greek  play  trod  upon  its  toes.  If  early 
May  is  too  cold  for  Prom,  it  has  become 
fairly  apparent  that  late  May  is  too 
crowded.  It  would  seem  high  time  to  re- 
construct tradition.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
only  reason  why  the  Prom  was  and  is 
held  in  May  is  that  it  was  first  thought 
of  in  April.  Some  credit  perhaps  is  due 
to  those  who  had  the  thought;  but  more 
will  be  due  to  those  who  have  courage  to 
revise  it.  The  spring  is  lovely  every- 
where, and  mere  living  then  is  a  joy  that 
needs  no  orchestral  accompaniment.  But 
the  Hanover  winter  is  a  thing  apart. 
What  college  other  than  Dartmouth  can 
ofifer  such  hospitality  of  open  hearth, 
such  crisp  vitality  of  atmosphere,  such 
zest  of  snow  sports  elsewhere  unknown 
or  at  best  but  seldom  enjoyed?  The  fact 
is  that  w^  have  so  much  winter  that  in- 
stead of  making  the  most  of  it,  we  allow 
it  to  get  on  our  nerves.  Illumine  it  with 
a  little  timely  gaiety,  and  we  should  see 
it  as  it  is,  one  of  the  finest  assets  of  our 
New  England  life. 


Memory  does  not  avail  to  recall  to  us 
when  the  spirit  of  commercialism  as  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  educational  prob- 
lems has  had  more  striking  expression 
than  is  aflforded  by  the  Report  on  Amer- 


ican Medical  Education  just  issued  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Board  is  working  with 
a  bona  fide  desire  to  correct  real  abuses 
its  findings  deserve  respectful  considera- 
tion. But  even  after  that  is  given,  we 
have  a  few  reflections  to  which  we  can- 
not forbear  to  give  expression.  In  par- 
ticular, exception  is  taken  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  judgment  was  made.  In  pur- 
suance of  its  policy  of  acting  as  the  cen- 
tral directing  force  in  the  educational 
field,  this  body  has  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  present  status  of  med- 
ical teaching  in  this  country,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  investigation  publishes  a 
critique  bringing  grave  charges  of  in- 
efficiency against  a  large  majority  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  schools.  The 
report  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  as- 
sets of  the  various  schools  as  far  as  these 
may  be  judged  on  the  money  basis.  Fur- 
ther than  this  there  is  reasonable  question 
as  to  how  far  the  ascertained  facts  ren- 
der justifiable  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn. 

The  fallacy  inherent  in  the  proposition 
that  the  efficiency,  whether  of  a  man  or 
of  an  institution,  may  be  computed  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  whose  units  are  dollars 
of  wealth  possessed,  is  too  apparent  for 
comment.  Yet  when  any  mathematical 
computation  becomes  necessary,  this  item 
of  visible  assets  must  have  a  commanding 
position,  since  it  is  most  readily  deter- 
mined. When  educational  institutions 
are  to  be  standardized  the  most  available 
basis  for  such  standardization  is  afforded 
by  such  mathematical  facts  as  numbers 
of  students  and  faculty,  annual  expendi- 
tures, and  permanent  valuation  of  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Let  us  have  such 
valuation,    so   that   all   may   know   how 
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much  of  invested  wealth  stands  behind 
the  graduate  of  a  given  institution,  but 
let  us  not  forget,  before  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  efficiency  of  our  graduate, 
that  he  is  a  sentient  being,  and  as  such, 
not  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  preparation  of  a  tar- 
iff schedule. 

Back  of  all  else  in  the  conduct  of  any 
educational  institution  is  the  spirit  of 
teaching  which  creates  for  it  the  atmos- 
phere which  is  its  individuality.  This 
individuality  it  imparts  to  its  students. 
The  reform  school  and  the  orphan  asy- 
lum also  stamp  their  seals  upon  former 
inmates.  These  seals  are  unvarying  be- 
cause the  methods  prevailing  in  such  in- 
stitutions are  uniform.  But  in  the  col- 
leges, the  individuality  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  freedom  gives  to  the  graduate  a 
source  of  personal  power  which  remains 
with  him  as  a  perpetual  inspiration. 
That  constant  supervision  of  medical  ed- 
ucation is  necessary,  no  one  interested  in 
it  would  wish  to  deny,  but  the  necessary 
regulation  must  be  determined  from  the 
humanitarian  not  from  the  commercial 
standpoint.  The  vital  question  is  not 
''How  much  money  has  been  expended  in 
educating  this  man,"  but,  "How  thor- 
oughly has  he  been  educated?"  The 
mediaeval  standardizer  of  men  asked 
"Were  this  man's  parents  of  the  landed 
nobility?"  Today  we  ask  "What  can 
the  man  do?" 

In  this  matter  of  personal  efficiency 
of  the  individual  graduate  lies  the  ra- 
tional basis  upon  which  the  school  should 
be  judged,  if  judged  it  must  be.  Infor- 
mation as  to  this  cannot  be  gained  by 
study  of  financial  reports.  The  math- 
ematically inclined  investigator  gets  no 
glimpse  of  it.     Within  the  medical  pro- 


fession itself,  where  machinery  counts 
for  little,  while  finished  product  is  sub- 
jected to  close  scrutiny,  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  schools  is  more  accurately 
judged.  Hence  arises  the  anomalous 
condition  that  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  is  adjudged  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  inefficient  while  its  graduates 
are  recognized  by  their  fellow-laborers 
as  men  thoroughly  well  trained,  able  and 
willing  to  take  their  places  beside  men  of 
the  larger  schools  and  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  them,  whether  in  the  writ- 
ing of  examinations,  or,  what  is  of  far 
greater  moment,  in  the  competent  con- 
duct of  hospital  or  of  private  practice. 
The  graduate  of  the  small  medical 
school  whose  standards  are  justly  main- 
tained is  a  product  of  the  conscientious 
personal  instruction  of  his  teachers.  He 
goes  out  into  his  life  work  with  a  thor- 
oughly classified  theoretical  training 
upon  which  he  has  built  a  clinical  ex- 
perience varied  enough  to  give  him  an 
understanding  of  any  of  the  conditions 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  His 
clinical  knowledge  has  come  from,  the 
contemplation  of  "cases,"  and  clear  log- 
ical thinking  has  become  the  basis  upon 
which  his  judgments  are  drawn.  He  has 
not  been  blinded  by  that  very  wealth  of 
"clinical  material"  whose  value  looms  so 
large  in  the  eyes  of  the  statistician ;  he 
has  become  neither  an  automaton  nor  an 
egotist.  He  carries  with  him  an  enthu- 
siasm not  yet  satiated,  and  withal,  there 
is  in  him  that  spirit  of  humility  and  of 
dependence  upon  his  own  God-given  fac- 
ulties which  serves  to  keep  his  mind  and 
heart  fresh.  These  are  facts  not  availa- 
ble for  tabulation.  That  they  are  real 
is  proven  by  new  experiences  many  times 
repeated. 
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That  day  will  be  a  most  unfortunate 
one  for  true  medical  education  when  all 
medical  schools  shall  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  individuality  in  order  that 
they  may  conform  to  the  dicta  imposed 
upon  them  by  a  board  of  laymen.  Reg- 
ulation is  necessary  and  will  always  be 
welcomed.  Repression  and  the  unfore- 
seen establishment  of  artificial  standards 
should  not  be  tolerated. 


The  baseball  season  has  come  to  its 
close,  and  the  opinion  is  widespread  that 
no  baseball  team  at  Dartmouth  in  a 
decade  has  accomplished  so  much  in  pro- 
portion to  its  natural  ability  as  the  team 
of  1910.  Coach  Keady  taught  with  re- 
markable success  a  team  of  very  medio- 
cre native  ability  to  play  a  skillful  and 
interesting  game,  and  Captain  Norton 
has  proved  an  inspiring  leader.  To  these 
two  men,  especially,  congratulations 
should  be  extended  that  are  likewise  ex- 
tended to  all  members  of  the  team.  And 
to  the  College  at  large,  most  of  all,  con- 
gratulations are  to  be  extended,  for  the 
interest  which  has  so  conspicuously 
lagged  in  recent  years  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  been  revived,  and  under  like 
conditions  will  return  more  and  more. 
More  than  any  game  baseball  is  adapted 
to  informal  play  among  the  undergrad- 
uates. Almost  everybody  plays  it  to 
some  extent,  and  a  large  number  of  men 
play  it  fairly  well.  During  the  days  of 
spring  practically  every  available  plot  of 
ground  on  or  about  the  campus  is  occu- 
pied by  impromptu  games.  Unquestion- 
ably this  admirable  spirit  of  outdoor  play 
gets  a  powerful  impetus  in  the  reflex 
from  intelligent  and  inspiring  play  in  the 
intercollegiate  contests.  At  a  time,  then, 
when  there   is   so   much   encouragement 


in  our  own  baseball  situation,  perhaps  we 
can  comment  more  impartially  upon  the 
general  proposition  of  baseball  as  a  col- 
lege sport. 

With  football  hardly  out  of  the  throes 
of  enforced  metamorphosis,  murmurs 
of  protest  against  certain  phases  of  col- 
lege baseball  are  becoming  more  than 
audible.  In  the  April  Scrihner's,  Presi- 
dent Pritchett  reviews  the  evolution  of 
this  as  a  college  game.  As  a  former 
participant  in  the  game  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  its  good  qualities  as  an  inter- 
collegiate sport,  he  speaks  intimately  and 
with  authority. 

Among  other  things,  Doctor  Pritchett 
notes  the  tendency  of  the  college  game  to 
imitate  the  professional  game  not  only  in 
matters  of  technique  and  spirit  of  play, 
but  extending  to  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  partisan  spectators.  In  this  tendency 
he  finds  the  reason  for  some  of  the  re- 
grettable features  of  intercollegiate  base- 
ball contests.  Commenting  upon  the  "in- 
discriminate yelping"  of  the  typical 
game,  he  writes : 

"Such  games  as,  for  example,  the  last 
Harvard-Princeton  matches  are  enough 
to  disgust  the  ordinary  man  with  the 
whole  game  of  baseball.  Not  only  is  the 
audience  subjected  to  a  continual  chorus 
of  cries  from  the  players,  but  the  audi- 
ence itself  is  encouraged  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  game  by  concerted  cheering  and 
calls.  The  result  is  that  the  visiting  nine 
has  to  play  against  the  home  nine,  but  it 
has  to  play  also  against  the  home  audi- 
ence. This  whole  process  is  absolutely 
unfair.  It  is  vulgar  in  the  last  extreme 
and  college  men  ought  to  stop  it." 

In  accord  with  the  foregoing  —  and 
possibly  taking  a  cue  from  it — the  recent 
report  of  Dean  Briggs,  Chairman  of  the 
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Harvard  Athletic  Committee,  protests 
against  the  unfair  practices  commonly  at- 
tendant npon  college  baseball  games. 

An  equally  significant  protest  issues 
frequently  from  the  editorials  of  various 
college  journals  in  which  the  adherents 
of  home  teams  are  taken  to  task  for  ex- 
hibitions of  unsportsmanlike  and  inhos- 
pitable attitude  toward  visiting  teams. 

But  criticism  does  not  stop  with  ques- 
tions of  the  etiquette  of  the  intercollegi- 
ate diamond;  it  takes  the  form  of  an  at- 
tack on  various  features  which  in  recent 
years  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
necessary  and  natural  adjuncts  of  the 
game.  Without  further  citation  of  in- 
dividual critics,  their  charges  may  be  re- 
solved into  an  attack  upon  certain  ele- 
ments of  professional  baseball  which 
have  been  engrafted  upon  the  college 
game. 

A  common  point  of  attack  is  the  prev- 
alent custom  by  which  the  college  coach, 
through  a  system  of  signals,  directs  the 
details  of  play.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  facts  upon  which  the  criti- 
cism is  based ;  the  practice  is  almost  uni- 
versal and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
conspicuously  an  accepted  feature. 
Moreover,  the  point  of  the  criticism 
seems  to  be  well  taken.  Just  why  the 
custom  should  be  tolerated  in  baseball, 
while  in  football  sideline  coaching  is  ac- 
counted bad  form  and  cause  for  severe 
penalty,  is  not  apparent.  Such  partici-' 
pation  by  coaches  injects  into  the  game 
an  element  entirely  out  of  place  in  an 
intercollegiate  contest. 

But  the  most  serious  charge  brought 
against  the  results  of  the  coaching  of  the 
usual  professional  is  that  it  includes  so 
many  features  which  are  not  baseball  at 
all,  but  which  are  simply  attempts  to  se- 


cure unfair  advantage  through  infrac- 
tions of  rules  and  by  successful  avoid- 
ance of  detection  afid  penalty.  Everyone 
knows  that  this  charge  is  based  upon 
fact;  what  is  more,  everyone  knows  that 
such  tactics  have  come  to  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  game  and  that  their  successful 
perpetration  is  commonly  hailed  as  one 
criterion  of  superior  baseball  sense  and 
skill.  The  average  college  man,  never- 
theless, participating  in  other  games  of 
skill  or  chance,  holds  cheating  in  con- 
tempt and  regards  the  cheater  as  a  fit 
subject  for  social  ostracism.  That  he 
should  not  only  condone  cheating  and 
rough  play  in  an  intercollegiate  game, 
but  actually  applaud  it,  in  itself  consti- 
tutes a  serious  charge  against  present- 
day  college  baseball.  If  the  charge  is 
well  founded — and  it  seems  hardly  ca- 
pable of  denial — ,then  we  must  grant  the 
truth  of  Dean  Briggs'  contention  that 
baseball  is  the  college  sport  most  need- 
ful of  reform,  that  the  element  most 
worthy  of  attention  is  not  the  phvsical 
danger,  but  a  moral  one. 

There  are  other  growths  in  the  col- 
leeg  game  sorely  in  need  of  the  prun- 
ing knife.  But  the  foregoing  points  have 
been  touched  upon  because  they  are  most 
frequently  the  points  of  attack,  and 
moreover,  the  most  vulnerable  to  attack 
Considering  the  popularity  of  baseball  as 
the  great  national  game,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  that  the  college  game,  quick  to 
grasp  and  to  adapt  the  elements  of  in- 
creased skill  in  play  as  developed  in  pro- 
fessional baseball,  has  unfortunately  also 
taken  over  some  of  those  characteristics 
so  dear  to  the  metropolitan  bleachers. 
So  it  is  that  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  modern  college  baseball  may  pass  as 
good    baseball.      But   they   can    scarcely 
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pass  as  good  sport — and  when  college 
baseball  passes  from  the  realms  of  good 
sport,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  game's 
supporters  to  yank  it  back. 

The  strong  stand  against  professional- 
ism, taken  by  so  many  colleges,  in  their 
eligibility  rules,  marks  a  distinct  forward 
step.  But  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween professionalism  and  amateurism  is, 
at  best,  arbitrarily  drawn,  and  has,  there- 
fore, only  too  little  potential  influence 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  game.  If  the  pro- 
fessional spirit  continues  to  pervade  and 
increasingly  becomes  dominant  over  the 
college  game,  then  surely  the  attempt 
through  eligibility  rules  to  eliminate  pro- 
fessionalism loses  much  of  its  force,  and 
becomes  an  element  largely  of  superficial 
significance. 

To  the  lover  of  baseball  the  indict- 
ment of  the  college  game  might  present 
a  discouraging  problem,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  problem  is  so  clear  and 
its  solution  so  easy.  The  control  of  the 
situation  lies  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  coaches ;  students  are  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  the  coach,  receptive  to 
his  instruction,  and  amenable  to  his  dis- 
cipline to  a  degree  that,  if  even  ap- 
proached in  other  branches  of  college  in- 
struction, would  solve  the  major  prob- 
lems of  education.  The  power  of 
the  coach  sways  not  only  the  team,  but 
by  lifting  his  hand,  he  is  able  to  con- 
trol the  exuberance  of  the  team's  sup- 
porters. Once  a  considerable  number  of 
the  coaches  of  our  college  teams  come  to 
the  realization  that  what  is  wanted  among 
the  colleges  is  baseball  the  sport,  and 
not  baseball  the  business,  then  the  game 
will  take  care  of  itself. 


The  appreciation  of  the  work  in  track 
athletics  of  Mr.  Hillman  is  well  merited. 


Called  to  his  work  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  he  had  a  peculiar  problem.  He 
did  not  know  the  men;  large  point  win- 
ners of  last  year's  team  had  been  lost 
through  graduation,  and  the  fresiiman 
rule  in  its  first  year  of  operation  gave  no 
access  to  new  material ;  and  finally  a  most 
unusual  series  of  accidents  cut  out  one 
and  another  of  the  men  upon  whom  he 
would  naturally  have  relied  to  give  the 
College  its  proper  representation.  How- 
ever, the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  was 
contagious,  the  resources  at  hand  in  the 
upper  classes  were  utilized  to  the  max- 
imum, and  deprived  little  by  little  of 
strength  upon  the  track,  the  field  events 
were  carefully  provided  for  by  ever  pa- 
tient training,  until  in  spite  of  all  adver- 
sity the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
meet  was  won  and  the  track  strength  of 
previous  years  was  held  through  what 
might  have  been  a  year  of  discouraging 
retrogression.  The  situation  is  now 
ready  for  a  great  constructive  work,  and 
no  question  exists  in  the  College  that  Mr. 
Hillman  is  the  man  to  undertake  this  and 
carry  it  on  to  achievement  hitherto  un- 
equalled in  Dartmouth's  track  history. 

The  recent  thoroughgoing  installation 
of  fire-escapes  in  the  dormitories — not 
only  ladders  upon  the  exteriors  ol  the 
building  but  ropes  in  all  the  rooms  above 
the  first  floors — gives  additional  assur- 
ance of  safety  to  those  who  room  therein. 
A  careful  examination  likewise  has  been 
given  to  the  recitation  buildings  and  they 
likewise  have  been  safeguarded.  With 
the  long-time  policy  of  frequent  and  care- 
ful sanitary  inspection  of  all  buildings,  the 
recent  methods  of  absolutely  fireproof 
construction,  and  now  the  provision  of 
every  conceivable  means  for  adequate 
precaution,  it  would  seem  that  the  phys- 
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ical  risks  of  a  college  education  could 
not  much  more  be  diminished,  for  hardly 
can  they  be  calculated. 

It  is  probably  needless  to  say  to  read- 
ers of  these  columns  that  the  grammatical 
vagaries  of  Mr.  Lord's  statement  about 
scholarship,  in  the  last  number,  were  due 
to  errors  in  proof-reading,  and  not  to 
any  error  in  original  copy.  Though  Pro- 
fessor Lord  has  asked  for  no  correction, 
the  fact  should  be  recorded  that  it  is 
most  unintentional  when  the  contribu- 
tions of  friends  are  so  treated  herein. 


The  question  of  what  things  are  to  be 
done  by  a  college  is  really  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  way  in  which  things 
are  done  which  are  undertaken.  There 
is  all  the  time  an  increasing  insistence 
evident  at  Dartmouth  that  those  things 


undertaken  shall  be  so  well  done  as  to 
be  noteworthy.  What  more,  then,  can 
be  said  in  regard  to  the  Greek  play 
presentation  than  that  it  satisfied  every 
possible  demand  of  the  most  solicitous 
Dartmouth  man.  It  was  a  performance 
that  commanded  praise  in  every  partic- 
ular. To  all  concerned,  and  particularly 
to  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
Adams  of  the  undergraduates,  and  to 
Professor  Adams  and  Professor  Hus- 
band of  the  faculty,  heartiest  congrat- 
ulation is  due. 

This  number  of  the  Magazine  has 
been  purposely  delayed  in  order  to  in- 
clude college  news  up  to  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  examination  period. 
Thus  the  columns  of  the  next  issue  will 
be  comparatively  clear  for  news  of  the 
Commencement. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(The   Alumni    Magazine    publishes  with   pleasure  communications   from  its 
subscribers,  but  assumes  no  responsibility  for  opinions  expressed.) 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  8,  I'^'IO 

Editor  Dartmouth   x\lumni   Maga- 
zine: 
Dear  Sir: 

I  venture  to  trespass  on  your  space 
with  reference  to  a  matter  I  have  had  in 
mind  for  some  time. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  College  adopt 
a  Dartmouth  Flag.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  average  college 
banner  is  somewhat  silly.  It  has  no  par- 
ticularly distinguishing  characteristics, 
differing  from  many  high  school  flags 
only  in  lettering  and  color. 
•  Why  not  have  a  real  Dartmouth  Flag 
that  we  could  reverence  and  rally  about; 
a  thing  of  beauty ;  a  real  symbol  which 
would  help  distinguish  Dartmouth  from 
every  other  college? 

So  far  as  I  know  no  college  has  such 
an  emblem ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  such 
a  flag  flown  every  day  from  a  staff  on 
Old  Dartmouth,  side  by  side  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes ;  floating  in  the  breeze 
of  the  Alumni  Oval  at  every  intercollegi- 
ate contest. 

Would  it  not  be  inspiring  to  see  ten 
thousand  Dartmouth  men  at  the  Sta- 
dium, at  the  close  of  the  Harvard  game, 
reverently  singing  the  Dartmouth  Song 
and  finishing  with  a  simple,  dignified  sa- 
lute to  the  Dartmouth  Flag? 

Suggestions  as  to  the  form  and  color  of 
such  a  flag  would  occur  to  every  ore.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  silken  banner  with 
pure  white  background  bearing  in  green 
the  College  seal,  or  the  outline  of  the  Old 
Pine  surrounded  by  the  College  motto. 

If  the  desirability  of  a  Dartmouth  Flag 
appeals  to  everybody  as  it  does  to  me, 


I    believe   a    Committee   of   the   Alumni 
from  suggestions  of  alumni  and  under- 
graduates could  doubtless  select  one  that 
would  be  ideal  and  enduring. 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  W.  Hardy.  '97 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  28,  1910 

Editor  Dartmouth  Alumni  Maga- 
zine: 

Dear  Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  a  few  notes  with 
reference  to  Ninety-Niners  for  the 
Magazine. 

Accepting  your  recent  invitation  to 
knock  or  boost  the  Magazine,  I  beg  to 
say  that  it  has  struck  me  that  the  ''Alum- 
ni" part  of  the  title  might  be  more  em- 
phasized in  the  contents.  That  while  the 
excuse  for  being  of  the  Magazine  is  to 
keep  the  alumni  informed  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Hanover,  you  can  get  them  more 
enthused  and 'jolly  them  along  better  by 
dishing  out  to  them  more  of  the  'Tiood- 
Old-Days,"  "When-We-Were-Twenty- 
one,"  "What-Hellions-We-Were"  gush. 

Get  some  of  the  old  codgers  to  write 
up  Hanover  as  they  knew  it;  one  from 
the  Fifty  decade,  one  from  the  Sixties, 
etc.  No  bath-tubs.  Bedbug  alley,  only 
three  teachers — now  there  are  three  hun- 
dred ;  only  twenty  students  then,-  -now 
fifteen  hundred,  etc.  etc. ;  sports  on  the 
campus,  three  hundred  playing  at  once 
with  only  one  football ;  Commencement 
in  the  old  days :  drunken  classes  laid 
away  on  the  grass  in  numerical  order, — 
great  improvement  nowadays ;  lemonade 
with  lime  juice  and  no  lemons;  reminis- 
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cences  of  the  professors ;  old  Dr.  X.  com- 
ing to  classes  absent  mindedly  in  pajamas 
or  their  ancestors,  whatever  called ;  hu- 
morous Prof.  Y.,  anecdotes  illustrating; 
anecdotes  of  Prof.  Z.  who  died  of  over- 
work, used  to  recite  tables  of  logarithms 
backward,  set  the  binomial  theory  to  mu- 
sic with  one  hand,  how  he  tamed  the 
fourth  dimension,  etc.,  etc. ;  tales  of  der- 
ring-do by  the  class  of  '39 :  the  time  they 
put  the  one-eyed  donkey  in  the  belfry, 


installing  skunks  in  the  Orthodox  church 
at  Lyme,  stealing  the  schoolhouse  at  Nor- 
wich, etc.,  etc. 

A  lot  of  that  kind  of  slush  interests 
the  aged,  mellows  them  up,  makes  'em 
subscribe  to  the  Magazine,  and  add  a 
codicil  to  their  will. 

I  liked  George  Clark's  spiel  and  have 
heard  others  commend  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  H.  Donahue   '99 


FRATERNITIES    AND    SCHOLARSHIP 


By  Howard  Murray  Tibbetts  '00 


The  following  figures,  with  statements 
accompanying  them,  have  been  compiled 
at  the  request  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
and  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  collecting  data  concerning  pres- 
ent day  college  life  and  conditions  affect- 
ing it. 

The  average  scholarship  of  each  class 
and  of  the  entire  College  for  the  first 
semester  of  the  present  year,  the  com- 
parative standing  of  fraternity  and  non- 
fraternity  men,  the  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dent body  belonging  to  fraternities,  and 
the  comparative  scholarship  standing  of 
the  different  fraternities  are  here  given 
with  no  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  or 
inferences.  So  many  explanations  might 
be  given  for  the  variations  in  the  figures 
that  it  seems  best  merely  to  state  the  re- 
sults and  explain  the  meanings  of  the 
different  tables. 

I.  The  average  scholarship  for  the  en- 
tire College  for  the  first  semester  of  this 
year  was  found  to  be  70.6%.  Fortun- 
ately figures  are  available  showing  the 
average  scholarship  of  the  College  for 
four  different  years  separated  from  each 
other  by  periods  of  five  years.  The  ta- 
ble given  below  shows  the  average  schol- 
arship of  each  class  and  of  the  College 
for  the  years  1888-89,  1893-94,  1898-99, 
1903-04,  and  for  the  first  semester  of 
1909-10: 

Sen.  Jun.  Soph.  Fresh.  Col. 
1888-89  80.4  81.3  77.5  76.3  =  78.9 
1893-94  79.1  80.2  78.0  74.2  =  77.6 
1898-99  74.1  75.2  73.5  73.1  =  73.9 
1903-04  75.6  73.4  69.6  72.1  =  72.3 
1909-10         76.9        71.7        68.9        66.3  =  70.6 

An  examination  of  the  table  will  show 
a  steady  drop  in  the  average  scholarship 
of  the  College,  the  greatest  drop  coming 
in  the  second  period,  coincident  with  the 


introduction  of  a  freer  system  of  elec- 
tives  after  freshman  year.  This  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  contention  of  many 
teachers  that  the  elective  system  is  re- 
sponsible to  a  considerable  degree  for  the 
lowering  of  the  grade  of  scholarship  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  of  the  highest  rank 
men  to  elect  small  advanced  courses  and 
so  remove  the  stimulus  of  their  presence 
and  example  to  the  average  student  in 
the  largely  elected  courses. 

The  drop  in  the  last  period  is  in  reality 
not  so  large  as  is  shown  by  the  figures. 
Up  to  and  including  the  year  1903-04  the 
average  standing  of  a  student  was  as- 
certained by  combining  the  marks  m  the 
courses  passed,  not  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  courses  failed.  This  was  an 
inheritance  from  the  system  of  required 
courses,  when  all  failed  courses  had  to 
be  repeated  and  a  mark  in  a  course 
counted  only  when  passed.  The  average 
standing  is  now  made  up  on  the  basis  of 
fifteen  hours  whether  the  courses  are 
passed  or  failed.  This  fact  would  make 
the  drop  of  1.7%  somewhat  smaller,  but 
it  does  not  explain  all  of  the  loss. 

II.  The  next  table  shows  the  com- 
parative standing  of  fraternity  and  non- 
fraternity  men  by  classes  and  College. 
As  expected  the  non-fraternity  men  show 
a  higher  standing,  the  difference  being 
4.66%  : 

Sen.  Jun.  Soph.  Fresh.  Col. 
Fraternity  75.6  69.8  67.5  64.0  =68.87 
Non-Frat.    78.9        76.1        71.5        69.8  =73.53 

III.  The  table  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  student  body  belonging  to  fra- 
ternities gave  the  most  surprising  results 
in  the  investigation.  From  the  numbers 
given  out  each  year  on  "Chinning  Day," 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  think  that 
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about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
members  of  fraternities.  The  figures 
given  below,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  current  Aegis  supplemented  by  addi- 
tions from  The  Dartmouth,  show  that 
62^%  of  the  students  are  members  of 
fraternities : 

Sen.  Jun.  Soph.  Fresh. 
Fraternity       151     162     168     180=i661  (62>1%) 
Non-Frat.         94      69     116     117r=396  (37 1^%) 

IV.  The  table  that  will  perhaps  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  undergradu- 
ates and  to  those  most  closely  connected 
with  the  College  is  that  showing  the  com- 
parative scholarship  standing  of  the  va- 
rious fraternities.    The  order  used  is  the 


same  as  that  used  in  the  Aegis,  which  is 
the  chronological  order  of  the  founding 
of  the  chapters  at  Dartmouth. 

The  average  of  each  class  delegation  is 
shown,  the  delegation  being  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  catalogue  enrollment  of  the 
classes.  The  average  for  the  fraternity 
in  each  case  is  made  up  of  the  standings 
of  all  the  men  in  the  fraternity  and  not 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  class  delega- 
tions. Only  four  fraternities  of  the 
eighteen  show  a  higher  scholarship  than 
the  average  of  the  College,  and  three  of 
these  fotu-  are  the  youngest  fraternities 
represented  at  the  College,  the  other  be- 
ing one  of  the  oldest . 


COMPARATIVE  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  FRATERNITIES 
AT  DARTMOUTH 


Sen. 

Jun. 

Soph. 

Fresh. 

Aver 

Psi  Upsilon 

80.6 

71.1 

66.9 

59.5     = 

=     67.6 

Kappa  Kappa  Kappa 

72.5 

72.6 

63.5 

67.6     = 

=     695 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

72.3 

66.7 

72.1 

60.2     3 

=     66.4 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 

77.5 

74.0 

71.4 

61.5     = 

=     70.4 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

73.4 

66.5 

62.3 

66.7     = 

=     67.5 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

76.9 

69.7 

72.0 

65.3     = 

=     70.7 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

73.7 

68.7 

64.1 

61.7     = 

=     65.7 

Sigma  Chi 

71.0 

75.0 

66.9 

70.6     = 

=     70.5 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

73.6 

71.9 

65.7 

61.2     = 

=     68.0 

Phi  Gamma  Delta 

77.3 

70.5 

62.6 

58.5     = 

=     66.5 

Delta  Tau  Delta 

76.5 

61.6 

66.4 

63.7     = 

=     66.7 

Chi  Phi 

78.3 

72.3 

68.3 

60.2     = 

=     68.6 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

73.8 

69.9 

61.6 

66.0     = 

=     67.7 

Kappa  Sigma 

77.8 

64.7 

71.7 

65.5     = 

=     69.9 

Sigma  Nu 

73.2 

70.6 

66.3 

66.2     = 

=     69.2 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

79.6 

73.8 

69.4 

59.8     = 

=     71.0 

Gamma  Delta  Epsilon 

78.0 

65.8 

73.8 

70.1      = 

=     72.0 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

80.7 

70.5 

72.1 

74.7     = 

=     74.1 

THE  "OEDIPUS    TYRANNUS"  AT    DARTMOUTH 


Bv  Professor  Charles  F.  Richardson 


After  a  significant  presentation  of  a 
great  or  characteristic  drama,  such,  for 
instance,  as  ''Parsifal,"  or  "Everyman," 
or  the  passion-play  at  Oberammergaii,  it 
is  always  advantageous  for  the  hearer 
to  gather  in  his  own  mind  the  chief  im- 
pressions left  by  the  performance. 
Such  records,  if  spoken  or  printed,  may 
also  have  some  relative  suggestiveness 
for  others,  by  reminding  them  of  their 
own  experience,  or  by  challenging  them 
to  express  different  views.  Now  that 
the  memories  of  the  recent  Greek  play 
in  Webster  Hall  are  so  clear  in  the  minds  * 
of  all  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present,  I  wish,  without  any  special 
competence,  to  recall,  in  a  few  words, 
some  of  the  things  in  the  great  drama 
that  stand  out  most  vividly,  and  have,  I 
think,  enriched  our  scholarly  work  at 
Dartmouth  for  many  months  to  come. 

To  begin  with,  the  rendition  was  a 
unit.  When,  in  a  play  or  opera  of  the 
first  order,  an  intellectual  result  is  sin- 
cerely sought,  there  should  be  no  rivalry 
or  incongruity  between  words,  sung  mu- 
sic, orchestral  music,  costume,  scenery, 
individual  acting,  and  the  work  of  the 
chorus  in  both  senses.  This  ought  to  be 
a  truism;  but  every  play-goer  or  opera- 
goer  knows  too  well  how  often  some  one 
feature  overshadows  the  rest,  to  the  ar- 
tistic destruction  of  the  whole.  What 
ought  to  be  a  play  becomes  a  spectacle; 
or  an  impassioned  utterance  is  turned 
into  a  piece  of  vocal  gymnastics.  The 
whole  inner  principle  of  the  Wagnerian 
play-opera  is  that  of  fused  unity;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  classical  Greek 
drama  was  even  more  austerely  bound 
together  for  the  sake  of  one  intense 
cumulative  effect.  The  very  word  "uni- 
ties" suggests  this  necessity;  and  there 


were  other  elements  in  unity  besides 
time,  place,  and  action. 

The  first  thing  that  caught  and  held 
the  eye,  in  our  Dartmouth  recension  of 
the  "Oedipus,"  was  the  severe  and  state- 
ly, yet  by  no  means  cold,  winged  palace- 
front  which  served  as  the  background — 
and,  by  a  natural  use  of  the  great  cen- 
tral door,  the  regal  home — of  the  body 
of  actors  during  the  unfolding  of  the 
story.  With  entire  freedom,  taking 
something  from  one  source  and  some- 
thing from  another,  Professors  G.  D. 
Lord  and  H.  E.  Keyes  brought  us  into 
the  presence  of  a  building  which  was 
correct  in  all  proper  archaeological  de- 
tails, but  was  far  from  being  the  cus- 
tomary meagre,  staring,  and  conventional 
row  of  columns  or  walls  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  "classical  revivals."  In  pro- 
portion of  central  mass  and  wings,  in 
dignity  and  alluringness  of  soft^  rich 
colors,  from  gold  to  red,  this  background 
and  sideground  of  the  action  seemed, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  minds  of  many 
beholders,  to  re-create  old  Greece  and 
transport  us  to  it,  instead  of  taking  us 
to  hear  undergraduates  recite  Greek  as 
it  were  in  some  room  of  a  classical  mu- 
seum, a  frigid  and  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  casts  or  "restorations."  In  front 
of  this  beautiful  setting,  this  natural 
part  of  their  rich  and  varied  life  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  in  the 
"glory  that  was  Greece,"  moved  the  per- 
sonages of  the  pathetic  story*. 

The  second  thing  that  impressed  the 
eye  of  every  beholder  was  the  loveliness 
of  the  soft  colors  composing  the  actors' 
garb.  For  one,  after  a  pretty  long  ca- 
reer as  a  theatre-goer  and  opera-goer,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  better.  In  the 
rightness  of  this  color-scheme,  so  varied 
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yet  never  incongruous  in  its  parts,  the 
mind  went  back  now  to  "Parsifal,"  now 
to  Goldmark's  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  as 
staged  at  the  MetropoHtan  some  years 
ago.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  fall  into  an 
anti-climax  when  I  add  that  it  seemed 
as  though  some  of  the  treasures  of  Lib- 
erty's, in  Regent  Street,  had  been  fitly  be- 
stowed upon  the  adornment  of  Hellenic 
antiquity.  There  is  no  longer  any  ex- 
cus  for  thinking  of  the  classical  Greek 
man  or  woman  as  a  partially  animated 
plaster  cast,  illuminated  by  calcium  light. 

Next  in  noticeableness  were  the  in- 
comings, the  outgoings,  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  actors  and  mutes.  Their  all-prev- 
alent slowness  of  motion  lent  itself  well 
to  dignity,  but  there  was  little  of  that 
stiffness  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
undergraduate  when  he  feels  the  serious 
burden  of  occasion.  The  men  had  lived 
in  the  play  so  long,  had  been  so  well 
drilled,  that  they  had  caught  and  kept 
the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy.  To  tell  the 
honest  truth,  the  elaborateness  of  the 
Hellenic  sidewalk  committee,  with  its 
occasionally  heavy  silence  and  its  plati- 
tudes of  obvious  'T-told-you-so''  or 
"Served-you-right"  comment,  is  some- 
what tiresome  even  when  hastily  read, 
and  more  so  when  it  must  be  waited  for 
on  the  stage;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the 
lesser  characters  of  this  play  could  have 
been  less  awkward  or  superfluous  than 
they  were. 

This  order  of  mention  must  not  seem 
to  set  aside  that  constant  unity  of  effect 
noted  at  the  start.  Music,  scenery,  cos- 
tume, word,  acting,  fell  simultaneously 
upon  the  ear  or  eye.  I  speak  of  the  mu- 
sic next  because  printed  discussions  must 
be  "consecutive,  not  simultaneous."  And 
the  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
clearly  constituted  Professor  Morse's 
greatest  achievement  during  his  years  of 
patient  effort  at  Dartmouth ;  and  the 
greatest  production  of  undergraduate 
musicians  here.  Professor  J.  K.  Paine's 
Oedipus  music  is  almost  as  hard  as  the 
latest  faddish  composition  of  a  Debussy 
or  a  Richard  Strauss,  or  some  things  by 
Wagner.     Singers  and  players  get  little 


help  from  obvious  progressions  or  har- 
monies, and  sometimes  have  to  strike  in 
almost  at  random,  as  regards  the  key. 
Whether  this  luscious  music,  so  rich  in 
tone-color — which  constantly,  by  the 
way,  reminds  one  of  that  fascinating  and 
almost  unknown  American  production, 
the  "Phoenix  Expirans"  of  Chadwick — 
is  or  is  not  on  proper  Greek  lines  I  do 
not  know  and  nobody  knows;  but  it  is 
enough  to  say,  as  Professor  George  D. 
Lord  aptly  put  it,  that  it  absolutely  cre- 
ates the  right  atmosphere  for  the  entire 
presentation,  from  the  first  note  to  the 
stirringly  impressive  trochaics  at  the  end. 
But  "the  play's  the  thing;"  and,  re- 
membering how^  all  these  collaterals  are 
a  proper  part  of  the  play,  we  turn  our 
memories  to  the  spoken  or  sung  words  of 
the  fateful  tragedy  itself.  Here,  of 
course,  "on  horror's  head  horrors  ac- 
. cumulate."  A  modern  audience  is  asked 
to  sit  through  a  three  hours'  tale  of  in- 
cest, murder,  suicide,  and  self-mutila- 
tion. Not  the  blood-slippery  stage  of 
Webster  or  Tourneur,  not  the  unsavory 
librettos  of  the  modern  opera,  not  the  ac- 
cumulated wild  woes  of  "King  Lear," 
present  so  fearsome  a  story.  A  recent 
writer  in  Blackzvood  declared  that  "King 
Lear"  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  modern 
times  and  the  "Oedipus  at  Colonos"  of 
ancient.  Even  the  latter  is  more  re- 
lieved, in  its  banquet  of  terrors,  than  the 
"Oedipus  Tyrannus."  Yet,  if  the  Greek 
idea  of  Nemesis  seems  more  repugnant 
to  our  notions  of  1910  than  the  Calvinis- 
tic  predestination  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  must  not  forget  that  both  are 
terribly  strong  allegories  of  the  Dar- 
winian law  of  the  transmissibility  of  the 
effects  of  sin,  or  even  of  unconscious  vio- 
lation of  law.  A  generation  which  re- 
veres "The  Marble  Faun"  may  wisely 
turn  back  to  this  mighty  elemental  trag- 
edy of  the  time  when  it  was  but  dimly 
seen  that 

"God  hath  writ  all  dooms  magnificent, 
So  guilt  not  traverses  his  tender  will." 

The  evil  in  the  story  is  absolutely  harm- 
less to  the  modern  reader  or  hearer;  its 
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lesson  of  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion is  learnable  still. 

In  the  "Oedipus,"  as  in  all  great  art, 
the  moral,  if  any,  inheres  in  the  action; 
and  all  the  actors,  from  the  first  line, 
grasped  and  presented  this  idea.  Un- 
questionably, that  action  seemed  to  lag 
heavily  at  times ;  but  equally  unquestion- 
ably, the  Oedipus  tragedies  never  could 
have  had  a  sprightly  movement  in  Soph- 
ocles' day.  If  Mr.  FHnt,  as  Oedipus, 
might  have  been  "every  inch  a  king"  and 
shown  more  regality  and  lordly  pride  at 
the  start,  with  less  suggestion  of  over- 
hanging fate,  he  at  least  gave  a  symmet- 
rical, and  at  times  a  deeply  impressive 
interpretation,  throughout.  His  idea 
was  clearly  that  Oedipus  was  more  of  a 
Richard  II  than  a  Lear.  Of  his  amaz- 
ing feat  of  memorization  of  the  long  part 
without  a  slip,  and  of  the  unswerving 
unity  of  his  rendition,  the  triumphant 
reception  given  him  at  the  dinner  fol- 
lowing the  play  was  abundant  proof.  It 
is  much,  in  the  ''nicely  calculated  less  or 
more"  of  that  complicated  thing,  a  mod- 
ern college,  to  have  undergraduates  give 
wild  vocal  acclaim  to  a  hero  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  to  one  of  the  diamond  or  grid- 
iron. 

There  was  no  flaw  that  I  remember  in 
the  presentation  of  the  other  parts :  the 
cold,  regal  Jocasta  of  Mr.  Maynard ; 
the  haughty  Creon  of  Mr.  Defarrari ; 
the  messenger  from  Corinth  of  Mr. 
Johnson ;  the  Priest  of  Mr.  Kinne ;  or 
the  Messenger  from  within  the  Palace 
of  Mr.  Adams.  To  the  last-named, 
Sophocles  offered  far  the  best  opportun- 
ity in  the  whole  play;  and  Mr.  Adams, 
with  his  fresh  young  earnestness  and 
his  beautifully  accurate  rendering  of  the 
lines,  gave  us  all  that  the  opportunity 
contained.  In  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  part,  nothing  more  could  be  asked, 
also,  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  Teiresias.  T  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  his  remarkably  natural 
returns,  when  some  cumulative  word 
was  needed,  to  the  stage  he  had  begun 
to  leave.  Mr.  McAllister,  as  Coryphaeus, 
rose  to  the  representative  opportunities 
of  his  part;  and  Mr.  Owen,  as  the  Serv- 


ant of  Laius,  showed  powers  that  will 
doubtless  be  more  fully  in  evidence  at 
the  second  presentation. 

Looking  back  upon  the  evening,  I 
think  we  are  all  glad  that  the  perform- 
ance itself — with  the  exception  of  tbe 
valuable  work  of  Professor  Morse  as 
conductor  and  Mr.  Wells  as  first  violin — 
was  an  undergraduate  affair,  and  that  ihe 
"professional  trainer"  was  not  called  in. 
These  youths,  clad  in  whites,  tender 
greens,  violets,  blues,  reds;  going  to  and 
fro  before  their  theoretically  possible 
palace ;  now  speaking  and  now  but  atti- 
tudinizing; singing  in  unison  or  in  part- 
song,  to  the  accompaniment  of  wood- 
wind or  violin,  retold  for  us  one  of 
Coleridge's  ''three  perfect  plots,"  in  a 
way  we  cannot  forget,  and  which  made 
Dartmouth  a  richer  place. 

A  word  of  thanks  to  many,  on  behalf 
of  us  all  who  benefited  by  their  months 
of  patient  toil,  may  close,  as  of  right, 
these  scattered  and  imperfect  notes  of 
a  listener.  To  Professor  R.  W.  Hus- 
band, as  his  associates  in  the  classical 
department  are  unanimous  in  insisting, 
belongs  the  greatest  praise.  He  it  was 
who  voiced,  as  far  back  as  the  last  aca- 
demic year,  a  spontaneous  desire,  on  the 
part  of  students  then  taking  a  course 
under  Professor  C.  D.  Adams,  to  give 
the  play.  Asked  to  take  control,  the  re- 
hearsals were  in  his  charge,  beginning  as 
far  back  as  last  October :  at  first  two  a 
week,  thereafter  practically  daily  from 
November  to  the  time  of  performance. 
He  was  not  absent  from  more  than  four 
of  these  rehearsals,  and  took  charge  of 
the  verbal  work  of  the  men  all  along. 
Professor  C.  D.  Adams  was  also  inter- 
ested and  active  from  the  start,  devoting 
himself  particularly  to  the  work  of  the 
chorus.  For  one  thing,  he  undertook 
the  supervision  of  the  writing  of  the 
Greek  in  no  less  than  forty  copies  of  the 
vocal  score,  which  is  printed  in  English 
and  German  only.  Professor  G.  D.  Lord 
was  responsible  for  the  plan  of  the  stage, 
and  much  concerned  himself  in  the  color- 
scheme  of  the  costuming.  Professor  H. 
E.   Keyes   was   not   less   responsible   for 
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the  plan  and  creation  of  the  stage.  In 
February,  Professor  H.  E.  Burton  came 
in  as  dramatic  trainer,  and  was  present  at 
fully  half  of  the  rehearsals,  aided  mean- 
while by  Dr.  L.  C.  Barret,  who  was  the 
prompter  at  the  final  performance — a 
prompter  who,  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful memorizing,  not  once  had  to  raise 
his  voice.  Helpful  advice  was  also  given 
by  Professor  J.  K.  Lord;  while  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Hawes,  the  archaeologist,  sug- 
gested the  Delphi  charioteer  as  the  basis 
of  the  costume  scheme,  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  stage.  The 
general  color-plan,  at  once  so  beautiful 
and  accurate,  also  owed  much  to  Mrs. 
Hawes'  suggestion.  I  wish,  too,  that 
the  audience  could  have  had  a  nearer 
view  of  the  jewels  and  other  metal  orna- 
ments   so    artistically    wrought    by    Mr. 


Charles  Dunn.  1  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  meed  of  praise  does 
not  belong  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  Husband,  who 
superintended  the  costuming,  and  her- 
self made  almost  all  of  the  costumes  of 
the  principals. 

This  is  not  a  "press  notice,"  but  it  is 
proper  to  add  the  pleasant  remark 
that  the  Dartmouth  ''Oedipus"  will  be 
given  again  at  Commencement.  I  do  not, 
and  cannot,  interfere  with  the  way  in 
which  any  graduate  or  friend  of  the  Col- 
lege, then  returning  to  Hanover,  may  oc- 
cupy the  evening  of  the  performance ; 
but  I  am  tempted  to  close  by  saying  that 
unless  his  or  her  duties  at  that  time  are 
imperative  elsewhere,  to  be  absent  from 
the  Greek  play  may  make  one  liable  to 
the  biblical  characterization  of  a  certain 
bird,  in  Job  39:17. 


COMMENTS   ON    THE   GREEK   PLAY 


From  Judge  C.  M.  Hough  79,  New 
York  City 

That  the  undergraduate  body  contrib- 
uted not  only  their  interest  and  approval, 
but  an  enormous  labor  of  love,  to  the 
production  of  this  drama,  is  a  sign  of 
health,  delightful  and  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  insist  on  believing  that 
colleges  are  still  and  must  remain  places 
where  many  men  pursue  learning  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  where  the  scholar  as  such 
should  be  honored. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  cities  can  see, 
and  I  have  seen,  a  good  deal  of  college 
dramatics,  and  too  much  of  it  is  devoted 
to  an  imitation  of  the  modern  stage,  and 
not  even  the  best  at  that.  The  perform- 
ances are  often  interesting,  not  because 
they  are  especially  good,  but  because  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  performers  can  so 
nearly  resemble  professional  actors. 

This  presentation  of  the  Oedipus  was 
not  only  interesting  as  a  spectacle,  but 
collegiately  appropriate  and  delightful. 

From  Professor  Abby  Leach,  Vassar 
College 
I  felt  repaid  for  my  long  journey  when 
I  saw  the  interesting  presentation  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  at  Dartmouth.  The 
scenic  effects  were  particularly  fine.  The 
background  was  harmonious  in  coloring 
and  effective  for  the  setting  of  the  play. 
The  costuming  was  very  good  and  the 
play  of  color  was  pleasing.  Jocasta's  act- 
ing and  appearance  deserve  especial  men- 
tion, and  Oedipus  proved  able  to  rise  to 
the  tragic  heights  required  at  the  recogni- 
tion scene.  All  in  all  it  was  well  done, 
and  the  music  was  given  with  fine  effect. 
To  my  mind  such  a  performance  is  of 
far  more  value  for  an  understanding  of 
a  Greek  drama  than  Monet-SuUy's  mod- 
ernized version,  in  spite  of  his  powerful 
acting,  or  any  other  of  the  kind. 


From  Mr.  C.  H.  Ames,  Secretary  of 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston 

Believing  in  the  indispensable  value  of 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  of  Greek 
in  particular,  as  the  basis  of  anything 
like  a  liberal  education,  and  in  its  great 
practical  value  to  every  one  who  aspires 
to  be  intelligent,  I  take  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  the  recent  performance  at  Dart- 
mouth College  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus. 

As  a  purely  amateur  performance  it 
was,  I  think,  a  remarkable  success  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  exceedingly 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  Its  stimu- 
lating and  beneficial  effect  will  be  felt 
for  years  to  come  on  every  department 
of  the  College  and  far  beyond. 

Among  the  many  good  things  that 
Dartmouth  has  done  I  believe  that  noth- 
ing in  recent  years  can  equal  the  prepara- 
tion and  performance  of  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 

From  Professor  James  R.  Wheeler, 
Columbia  University 

You  seem  to  me  to  have  carried 
through  with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess a  task  of  very  great  difficulty.  To 
have  got  your  students  to  work  as  they 
must  have  worked  to  play  their  parts  so 
evenly  and  smoothly  is  to  have  contrib- 
uted something  of  real  value  to  their  ed- 
ucation, which  they  will  never  lose.  This 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  the  greatest  possi- 
ble credit  upon  your  department  and  up- 
on Dartmouth  College The 

singing  of  the  chorus  I  enjoyed  greatly, 
but  that  one  must  enjoy  with  modern, 
not  Greek,  ears ;  the  latter  cannot  help 
missing  the  familiar  and  exquisite  ca- 
dence of  the  original  lines. 

Again,  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
you. 
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From  Professor  Sherwood  O.  Dicker- 
man,  Williams  College 

To  reproduce  accurately  the  scenic 
features  of  the  Athenian  drama  is  at  this 
day  impossible — perhaps  undesirable. 
The  conventions  of  another  age  may 
hamper  rather  than  assist  the  apprecia- 
tion of  its  spirit  by  an  audience  unfamil- 
iar with  them.  It  was  then  a  wise  reso- 
lution on  the  part  of  the  Dartmouth 
classical  department  in  bringmg  out  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  to  relinquish  the  am- 
bition for  archcTological  accuracy  and 
to  content  itself  with  such  a  stage-setting 
as  would  form  a  natural  background  for 
the  action  of  the  play.  The  same  rea- 
sonable spirit  was  manifest  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  Greek :  the  effort  after  dis- 
tinctions of  vowel  quantity  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sounds,  which  lie  outside  the 
range  of  the  English  language,  was 
frankly  abandoned,  and  the  whole  em- 
phasis concentrated  on  a  vigorous  hand- 
ling of  the  metre  and  a  feeling  interpre- 
tation of  the  words.  The  success  of  the 
result  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this 
course. 

We  saw  the  scenes  of  the  tragedy  not 
as  they  were  brought  before  the  audi- 
ence in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  but 
rather  as  some  Greek  painter  might  have 
conceived  them — a  painter,  too,  not  of 
the  time  of  Sophocles,  but  of  two  or 
more  generations  previous.  This  archaic 
note  made  itself  felt  at  once  in  the  choice 
of  the  Delphian  charioteer  as  the  gen- 
eral model  for  the  men's  costumes ;  then 
in  the  richness  of  Jocasta's  make-up, 
which  suggested  the  sixth  century  maid- 
ens of  the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  vivid 
color  contrast  between  the  fair-com- 
plexioned  attendants  of  the  queen  and 
the  brown  youths  who  stood  beside 
them,  recalling  as  it  did  old,  black-fig- 
ured vases — all  this,  too,  against  a  back- 
ground of  painted  Doric  columns,  with 
slender  shafts  and  enormous  capitals, 
which  made  one  think  of  the  houses  of 
the  Frangois  vase.     A  contemporary  of 


Sophocles  would  probably  have  por- 
trayed the  scene  differently.  But  for  our 
day,  this  discrepancy  has  its  justification. 
The  selection  of  this  early  period  gave  a 
greater  opportunity  for  novelty  of  form 
and  richness  of  color  and  ornament  than 
the  types  of  Phidias  would  have  offered. 
And  quite  aside  from  this,  the  impres- 
sion unconsciously  conveyed  that  these 
men  and  women  belonged  not  to  the 
poet's  own  day,  but  to  a  remoter  antiq- 
uity— were,  in  fact,  to  the  Athenians 
themselves  characters  drawn  from  the 
world  of  story,  had  a  genuine  value  for 
the  experience  of  the  modern  spectator. 
From  Doctor  Tucker 

I  do  not  know  which  to  admire  the 
more — the  historic  sense,  the  accuracy 
and  the  skill  of  those  who  "presented" 
the  play,  or  the  adaptability,  the  perse- 
verance, and  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  Every  detail  in  the 
presentation  was  most  satisfying.  The 
strain  upon  the  actors  was  borne  won- 
derfully. The  surplus  of  physical  en- 
ergy which  might  give  the  most  effective 
movement  could  be  expected  only  in  the 
most  mature  professionals. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  you  have 
set  the  standard  for  the  departments  in 
the  presentation  of  plays  in  Webster 
Hall.  When  the  hall  was  planned  spe- 
cial attention  was  given  to  its  use  for 
academic  plays.  Of  course  this  included 
the  light  work  of  the  students,  but  it  was 
hoped  that  the  departments  would  see 
the  opportunity  for  stimulating  the  Col- 
lege in  its  intellectual  life.  You  have 
shown  the  way  grandly. 

I  had  a  call  Saturday  morning  from 
Judge  Hough,  of  New  York,  He  was 
greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the 
play.  'Tt  was,"  he  said,  "3.  revelation 
to  me  that  students  could  be  made  to 
work  as  hard  in  the  Greek  drama  as  on 
the   football  field." 

Will  you  add  to  the  many  well  earned 
congratulations  you  are  receiving  those 
from  Mrs.  Tucker  and  myself. 


COLLEGE    NEWS 


ANNUAL    SPRING    TRUSTEE    MEET- 
ING 

At  the  regular  spring  meeting  of  the 
trustees  held  in  Concord,  Jiine  3  and  4, 
announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  to 
the  College  of  $50,000  for  an  administra- 
tion building,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Parkhurst  of  Winchester,  Mass.  Mr. 
Parkhurst  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
in  the  class  of  1878,  and  is  one  of  the 
trustees  elected  by  the  alumni.  This  gift 
to  the  College  is  made  in  memory  of  his 
son,  Wilder  L.  Parkhurst  of  the  class  of 
1907,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  his 
sophomore  year.  The  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  present  site  of  the  Hub- 
bard House  and  will  be  according  to 
plans  already  in  hand.  It  will  contain 
offices  for  all  the  administrative  officers 
of  the  College  and  a  large  faculty  room 
for  formal  meetings  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  planned  to  have  in  the  basement  large 
safe  deposit  vaults  for  the  offices,  and 
also  a  set  of  small  safe  deposit  boxes 
which  shall  be  rented  to  members  of  the 
faculty  for  private  use  at  a  nominal 
rental.  In  the  letter  of  presentation  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parkhurst  say : 

''We  make  this  gift  through  a  desire 
to  show  our  love  and  affection  for  Dart- 
mouth College  and  our  appreciation  of 
what  it  has  done  in  the  past  and  what  we 
believe  it  will  continue  to  do  in  the  future 
to  stimulate  young  men  to  a  life  of  scrz'- 
ice  to  God  and  man,  and  especially  in 
memory  of  our  son,  whose  controlling 
ambition  as  a  youth  was  to  become  a  stu- 
dent at  his  father's  college,  and  v/hose 
single  year  there  was  so  great  a  joy  to 
himself  and  such  a  satisfaction  to  his 
parents." 

The  President  reported  to  the  Board 
that  in  his  judgment  the  present  interest 
and  future  welfare  of  the  College  de- 
manded that  measures  be  taken  for  the 
securing  of  additional  endowment  to  pro- 


vide for  the  early  increase  of  salaries  of 
full  professors.  He  announced  that  the 
Honorable  Horace  Russell  of  the  class  of 
1865  had  made  a  conditional  offer  to  give 
$10,000  for  a  contribution  for  such  a 
fund  provided  that  enough  additional 
could  be  raised  to  make  the  amount 
$100,000.  Judge  Russell's  gift  was  ac- 
cepted and  it  was  voted  to  express  hearty 
appreciation  and  to  assert  the  intention 
of  the  Board  to  comply  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed in  making  the  gift.  Judge  Russell 
is  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  College  and  has  always  been  solici- 
tous for  the  best  interests  of  the  College 
scholastically. 

Announcement  was  made  to  the  Board 
by  the  President  of  the  gift  of  $30,000 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Eastman,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Ira 
Allen  Eastman,  LL.D.,  of  the  class  of 
1829,  twenty-two  years  trustee  of  the 
College,  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  New  Hampshire.  In  ac- 
cepting this  bequest  the  College  agreed 
to  appropriate  funds  amounting  to  an 
additional  $30,000  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  to  apply  this  combined  sum,  $60,000, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Ira  Allen  Pro- 
fessorship of  Political  Science. 

The  retirement  upon  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  of  Professor  Campbell  was 
announced.  Professor  Campbell  has  been 
an  officer  of  the  College  since  1883,  and 
during  that  time  has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  its  interests.  Professor  Camp- 
bell retires  under  a  vote  of  the  trustees 
offering  retirement  at  the  age  of  seventy 
or  thereafter. 

Retirement  upon  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion also  was  granted  to  Professor  M.  D. 
Bisbee,  at  his  own  request.  Professor 
Bisbee  has  been  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege since  1886,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  librarian.     He  has  also  held  at 
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various  times  the  professorship  of  divin- 
ity and  the  professorship  of  bibhography. 

Professor  Sheldon  was  transferred  to 
the  Stone  Professorship  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  made  vacart  by 
the  retirement  of  Professor  Campbell. 
Election  was  made  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship of  psychology  upon  an  ad- 
vanced grade,  of  Dr.  Walter  Van  Dyke 
Bingham,  now  teaching  at  Columbia  I  Uni- 
versity. Doctor  Bingham  is  a  specialist 
in  the  line  of  experimental  psychology. 
Doctor  Bingham  is  a  graduate  of  Beloit 
in  the  class  of  1901.  He  later  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Chicago,  Berlin,  and 
Harvard,  and  in  1908  completed  his  work 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  Chicago. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  teaching  with 
marked  success  at  Columbia. 

Election  to  a  full  professorship  was 
voted  to  Professor  Laycock,  whose  title 
will  be  Professor  of  Oratory  on  the 
Evans  Foundation. 

Dr.  Alexander  Quackenboss  was 
elected  professor  of  opthalmology  in  the 
Medical  School. 

Re-elections  as  assistant  professors, 
for  five  year  terms,  were  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Doctor  Taylor  in  French.  Mr. 
Keyes  in  modern  art.  Doctor  Poor  in  as- 
tronomy. 

Advances  in  grade  from  instructorships 
to  assistant  professorships  were  voted  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hawes  in  anthropology,  Dr. 
C.  R.  Lingley  in  history,  and  Mr.  L.  B 
Richardson  in  chemistry,  as  well  hs  to 
Dr.  G.  S.  Graham  in  pathology  in  the 
Medical  School.  Doctor  Graham  also 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Medical 
School. 

Appointments  as  instructors  for  three 
year  terms  were  voted  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Basye  in  history,  Mr.  H.  M.  Wells  in 
French,  Mr.  J.  M.  O'Neill  in  English, 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Neef  in  German. 

New  appointments  to  instructorships 
for  one  year  were  made  as  follows :  Mr. 
Herbert  H.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Waterhouse  in  French,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Paine  in  chemistry,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Bur- 
bank  in  economics. 

Re-appointments  of  instructors  for  one 


year  were  made :  Dr.  A.  S.  Field  in  econ- 
omics, Mr.  L.  S.  Hastings  in  English, 
Dr.  Albert  Davis  in  English,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Childs  in  English,  Mr.  R.  D.  BeeUe  in 
mathematics,  and  Dr.  Leland  Griggs  in 
biology. 

Withdrawals  from  the  instruction 
corps  to  take  effect  next  year  will  be :  Dr 
L.  C.  Barret,  who  goes  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege as  professor  of  Latin ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Day, 
who  goes  to  Harvard  to  an  instructorship 
in  economics. 

Other  withdrawals  will  be:  Dr.  G.  B. 
L.  Arner  in  sociology,  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt 
in  German,  Mr.  C.  J.  Wilcomb  in  Ger- 
man, Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Kittredge  in  French, 
Mr.  J.  W.  E.  Glattfeld  in  chemistry,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Colley  in  biology,  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Shaw  in  graphics. 

Resignations  were  accepted :  from 
Prof.  J.  S.  Reeves  of  the  department  of 
Political  Science  and  Law,  who  goes  to 
the  headship  of  the  department  at  the 
University  of  Michigan;  from  Prof.  E. 
B.  Watson,  who  goes  to  the  headship  of 
the  English  department  at  Robert  Col- 
lege; and  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Hopkins,  as 
Secretary  of  the  College,  who  leaves  the 
secretaryship  to  accept  a  business  position 
with  the  Western  Electric  Co. 

Sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  the 
next  academic  year  was  voted  to  Prof. 
J.  K.  Lord  and  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Dow 
Leave  of  absence  for  the  first  semester 
was  voted  to  Prof.  S.  B.  Fay  and  to  Prof. 
J.  H.  Gerould ;  and  for  the  second  semes- 
ter to  Prof.  C.  D.  Adams  and  Prof.  Cra- 
ven Laycock.  

JUNIOR   PROMENADE 

The  twelfth  annual  Junior  Promenade 
was  held  May  25-28.  The  festivities  be- 
gan Wednesday  afternoon,  May  25^  with 
a  baseball  game  with  Williams.  That 
evening  the  Prom  show,  "The  Pea 
Green  Earl,"  was  given  at  Webster  Hall. 
Fraternity  dances  followed.  The  next 
afternoon  came  the  Hippodrome  at 
Alumni  Oval.  A  concert  by  the  musical 
clubs  was  given  that  evening,  followed 
by  fraternity  dances.  Friday  night  the 
Promenade  was  held  in  College  Hall,  and 
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with  the  last  dance  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  festivities  came  to  a  close. 

"The  Pea  Green  Earl,"  the  Prom 
operetta,  is  the  work  of  L.  S.  Wiggin  '10 
and  E.  R.  Palmer  '10.  The  plot  was  out- 
lined in  last  month's  Magazine.  S.  P. 
Tuck  '13,  in  the  role  of  the  Earl,  was  a 
delightful  actor.  A.  C.  Keough  '11  as 
Jack  Martin,  and  J.  R.  Erwin  as  the 
Earl's  son  made  big  hits,  also.  The  mu- 
sic was  delightful.  C.  A.  Pfau  '13,  as 
the  Earl's  daughter,  scored  several  song 
hits. 

The  musical  clubs'  concert  Thursday 
evening  was  a  decided  success.  Both  the 
glee  club  and  the  mandolin  club  ren- 
dered excellent  performances  in  their 
first  appearance  of  the  year  in  Hanover. 

Although  the  feature  of  the  Hippo- 
drome, an  aeroplane  ascent,  was  impos- 
sible, the  affair  was  well  attended.  The 
aeroplane  was  wrecked  two  days  before 
in  a  trial  trip.  The  festivities  were 
opened  by  Colonel  Theodore  R.  retv.rned 
from  his  African  travels.  The  frater- 
nity contest  was  won  by  Psi  Upsilon 
with  "Tableaux  Vivants."  Clowns,  side- 
shows, and  circus  performers  kept  up  a 
constant  and  to  some  an  interesting  per- 
formance. 

Prom  ended  with  the  dance  Eriday 
night.  The  dining  room  of  College  Hall 
was  prettily  decorated  with  green  and 
white.  The  outside  of  College  Hall,  as, 
were  the  fraternity  houses,  was  lighted 
up  each  evening  of  the  function  with 
Japanese  lanterns.  The  Dartmouth  Hall 
row,  as  usual,  was  lighted  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  Prom  was  an  unusual  success, 
the  uncertain  weather  marring  but  little 
the  festivities.       

TRACK 

In  the  meet  held  at  Philadelphia,  April 
30,  Dartmouth  made  an  excellent  show- 
ing, although  Sherman  was  forced  to 
retire  because  of  a  torn  ligament.  He 
had  won  his  heat  in  the  100,  and  was 
running  the  semi-final  when  the  acci- 
dent occurred.  Palmer  won  the  high 
jump  at  6  feet  1  inch,  bettering  his  own 
college  record  by  1  inch.     Holdman  se- 


cured second  in  the  pole  vault,  going  12 
feet.  Tilley  secured  third  in  the  ham- 
mer throw,  making  a  distance  of  146  feet 
^  inch. 

With  most  of  its  stars  unable  to  com- 
pete because  of  injuries,  Dartmoutli  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Crimson  on  May  7, 
the  score  being  91  5-6  to  25  1-6.  Cap- 
tain Palmer  and  Baxter  were  the  only 
wearers  of  the  Green  to  secure  first 
places  in  the  meet.  Sherman  was  unable 
to  enter  because  of  an  injured  knee, 
and  Holdman  was  so  sick  that  he  could 
secure  only  second  place  in  the  pole 
vault. 

The  summary  of  the  events  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  hundred-yard  dash — Won  by  L.  H. 
Thayer,  Harvard;  second,  J.  Tyler,  Harvard; 
third,  J.  S.  Russell,  Dartmouth.  Time — 
10  2-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  dash — Won 
by  L.  H.  Thayer,  Harvard;  second,  L.  Wat- 
son, Harvard ;  third,  J.  S.  Russell,  Dartmouth. 
Time — 23s. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-yard  run — Won  by 
S.  C.  Simons,  Harvard ;  second,  H.  W.  Kelley, 
Harvard;  third,  F.  M.  deSelding,  Harvard. 
Time — 51  3-5s. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-yard  run — Won 
by  C.  P.  Baxter,  Dartmouth;  second,  G.  Ry- 
ley,  Harvard;  third,  R.  Warren,  Harvard. 
Time — Im.  59  3-5s. 

One-mile  run — Won  by  H.  Jaques,  Harvard ; 
second,  J.  W.  Noyes,  Dartmouth;  third,  W.  H. 
Fernald,  Harvard.     Time — 40m.  28s. 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  W.  F.  Ryan,  Har- 
vard; second,  P.  R.  Withington,  Harvard; 
third,  E.  L.  Velts,  Harvard.     Time— 10m.  3s. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-yard  high  hurdles 
— First  heat  won  by  J.  K.  Lewis,  Harvard; 
second,  G.  P.  Gardner,  Harvard ;  no  time 
taken.  Second  heat  won  by  J.  P.  Long,  Har- 
vard;  second,  H.  B.  Seaver,  Dartmouth. 
Time — 16  3-5s.  Final  heat  won  by  J.  K.  Lewis, 
Harvard;  second,  J.  P.  Long,  Harvard;  third, 
G.  P.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Harvard.     Time — 16  l-5s. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  low  hurdles 
— First  heat,  dead  heat  between  G.  P.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  Harvard,  and  J.  K.  Lewis,  Harvard.  Time 
— 27  l-5s.  Second  heat,  won  by  J.  P.  Long, 
Harvard;  second,  H.  H.  Heath,  Harvard. 
Time — 26  3-5s.  Final  heat,  won  by  G  P.  Gard- 
ner, Jr.,  Harvard ;  second,  J.  K.  Lewis,  Har- 
vard ;  third,  H.  H.  Heath,  Harvard.  Time — 
25  2-5s. 

Running  high  jump — Won  by  E.  R.  Palmer, 
Dartmouth,  height  6ft.  l^in. ;  second,  S.  C. 
Lawrence,  Harvard,  height  6ft.  >^in. ;  third,  tie 
between  J.  B.  Thomes,  Dartmouth ;  A.  D.  Bar- 
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ker,  Harvard;  W.  A.  Dennis,  Harvard;  J 
Wheelwright,  Harvard ;  S.  A.  Reed,  Harvard ; 
and   P.   Smith,  Harvard;     Height — 5ft.  6^in. 

Running  broad  jump — Won  by  C.  C.  Little, 
Harvard,  distance  22ft.  6in. ;  second,  J.  B. 
Thomes,  Dartmouth,  distance  21ft.  9^in. ; 
third,  W.  P.  Dillingham,  Harvard,  distance 
21ft.  6in. 

Shot-put — Won  by  C.  C.  Little,  Harvard, 
distance  43ft.  7in ;  second,  H.  L.  Goddard, 
Harvard,  distance  41ft.  3in. ;  third,  L.  E.  Love- 
joy,  Dartmouth,  distance  38ft.  9^in. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  B.  D.  Hodges," Harvard, 
distance  131ft.  3in. ;  second,  W.  W.  Marden, 
Dartrriouth,  distance  127ft.  lin. ;  third,  H.  E. 
Marden,  Dartmouth,  distance  126ft.  10V2in. 

In  the  meet  of  the  Dartmouth  Fresh- 
men— Princeton  Freshmen,  at  Hanover 
on  May  14,  the  Green  was  the  victor  by 
one  point,  the  score  being  59  to  58. 
Princeton  defeated  the  Yale  Freshmen 
the  week  before,  and  not  until  the  last 
event,  the  broad  jump,  was  the  Green 
victory  decided.  Tilley  was  the  individ- 
ual star,  gathering  twelve  points.  The 
Interscholastic  meet,  held  in  combination 
with  that  of  the  Freshmen,  was  a  rtm- 
away  for  South  Worcester  High,  last 
year's  winners. 

The  summaries  and  points  of  the 
Freshman  meet : 

High  hurdles — Won  by  Seidler,  Dartmouth ; 
Riley,  Dartmouth,  second  ;  S.  Richards,  Prince- 
ton, third.     Time  i8s. 

88o-yard  run — Won  by  Stickney,  Princeton  ; 
Chaplin,  Princeton,  second  ;  Brady,  Dartmouth, 
third.     Time  2m.  10  2-55. 

100-yard  dash — Won  by  Thomas,  Princeton  ; 
Harland,  Princeton,  second ;  Wilkin,  Dart- 
mouth, third.     Time  10  3-5S. 

Mile  run — Won  by  Wallace,  Princeton; 
Howells,  Princeton,  second  ;  Ball,  Dartmouth, 
third.     Time    4m  50  3-55. 

440-yard  run — Won  by  Hall,  Princeton ; 
Chaplin,  Princeton,  second  ;  Stickney,  Prince- 
ton, third.     Time  54  1-5S. 

220-yard  dash — Won  by  Thomas,  Princeton  ; 
Harland,  Princeton,  second ;  Nichols,  Dart- 
mouth, third.     Time  23  2  5s. 

Low  hurdles — Won  by  Tilley,  Dartmouth  ; 
Seidler,  Dartmouth,  second ;  Mulford,  Prince- 
ton, third.     Time  28s. 

Two-mile  run — Won  by  Curtis,  Princeton ; 
Bell,  Princeton,  second ;  Ball,  Dartmouth, 
third.     Time  lom  20  1-5S. 

Hammer  throw — Won  by  Tilley,  Dartmouth, 
distance  141  ft.  5  in.;  Joyce,  Dartmouth;  second, 
distance  112  ft.  4  in.;  Seidler,  Dartmouth,  third, 
distance  103  ft.  2^  in. 

Pole  vault — Won  by  Buck,Dartmouth,  height 
1 1  ft.  3  in.,  Bryan,  Princeton,  second,  height 
1 1  ft.;  Mason,  Dartmouth,  third,height  10  ft,  6in; 


Shot  put— Won  by  Reed,  Dartmouth,  dis- 
tance 36  ft.;  Tilley,  Dartmouth,  second,  dis- 
tance 35  ft.  5J  in.;  Brown,  Princeton,  third,  dis- 
tance 34  ft.  8  in. 

High  jump — Won  by  Enright,  Dartmouth, 
hight  5  ft.  9  in.;  Simmons,  Princeton,  and 
Mason,  Dartmouth,  tied  at  5  ft.  8  in. 

Broad  jump— Won  by  Buck,  Dartmouth,  dis- 
tance 21  ft.  6J  in.;  Ennght,  Dartmouth,  second, 
distance  21  ft.  2|  in.;  Brown,  Princeton,  third, 
distance  20  ft.  1 1  in. 

First  place  count's  5 ;  second,  3;  third, 1. 

Event  Dartmouth  Princeton 

High  hurdles  8                           i 

880  run  I                           8 

100  dash  I                           8 

Mile  run  i                           8 

2-Mile  run  i.  .                        8 


440  run 

0 

9 

220  dash 

I 

8 

Low  hurdles 

8 

I 

Hammer 

Q 

0 

Pole  vault 

6 

3 

Shot  put 

8 

High  jump 

7 

2 

Broad  jump 

8 

I 

Total 


59 


58 


NEW    ENGLAND    CHAMPIONS 

Winning  the  New  England  Jnter- 
collegiates  for  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive year,  Dartmouth  gained  per- 
manent possession  of  the  nine-year 
cup  by  the  victory  of  May  21.  For 
the  second  consecutive  year  the  meet  was 
won  without  Sherman's  help.  The  mar- 
gin over  Bowdoin,  the  second  best  com- 
petitor, was  small,  two-thirds  of  a  point 
bringing  victory  to  the  Green. 

As  was  expected,  Dartmouth  was 
weak  in  the  track  events,  but  six  points 
being  made  in  this  department.  In  the 
field  the  Green  excelled,  the  last  event, 
the  discus,  bringing  victory.  Bowdoin's 
failure  to  qualify  in  this  event  lost  her 
the  meet.  Fovejoy  '11  secured  fourth 
place,  which  won  the  meet  for  the  Green. 

Holdman,  by  clearing  11  feet  8"^ 
inches  in  the  pole  vault,  broke  the  only 
record  in  the  meet.  Baxter  '10  ran  a 
beatitiful  race  in  the  half  mile,  winning 
from  White  of  Tech,  last  year's  cham- 
pion, in  2  min.  1  3-5  sec.  Captain 
Palmer,  although  winning  the  high  jum.p, 
failed  to  better  his  own  record  of  5  feet 
11;^  inches. 
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The  summaries : 

One  hundred-yard  dash :  First  heat  won  by 
E.  M.  Roberts,  Amherst;  second,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Kenney,  Bowdoin,  Time,  lo  2-5S.  Second 
heat  won  by  E.  Baldwin,  Amherst ;  second,  J. 
S.  Russell,  Dartmouth.  Time,  10  2-5S.  Third 
heat  won  by  R.  V.  Snow,  Williams  ;  second,  J. 
R.  Pinkett,  Amherst.  Time,  10  2-5S.  Fourth 
heat  won  by  W.  E.  Robson,  Wesleyan  ;  second, 
J.  P.  Hartigan,  Brown.  Time,  10  2-5S.  Heat 
for  second  men  :  Won  by  J.  S.  Russell,  Dart- 
mouth ;  second,  J.  H.  McKenney,  Bowdoin. 
Time,  10  3-5S.  Final  heat  won  by  E.  M. 
Roberts,  Amherst ;  second,  W.  E.  Robson, 
Wesleyan  ;  third,  E.  Baldwin,  Amherst ;  fourth, 
J.  S.  Russell,  Dartmouth.     Time,  10  2-55. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  dash :  Won 
by  W.  E.  Robson,  Wesleyan  ;  second,  W.  C. 
Salisbury,  Technology ;  third,  L.  R.  Wood, 
Wesleyan ;  fourth,  E.  Baldwin,  Amherst. 
Time,  22  4-5S. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  yards  run  :  Won  by 
D.  B.  Young,  Amherst;  second,  J.  D.  Lester, 
Williams ;  third,  L.  R.  Wood,  Wesleyan ; 
fourth,  W.  C.  Salisbury,  Technology.  Time, 
51S. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-yards  run  :  Won 
by  C.  B.  Baxter,  Dartmouth;  second,  P.  D. 
White,  Technology ;  third,  F.  E.  Fortier, 
Maine ;  fourth,  R.  D.  Campbell,  Williams. 
Time,  2m.  i  3-5S. 

One  mile  run:  Won  by  H.J.  Colbath,  Bow- 
doin ;  second,  P.  Harmon,  Maine;  third,  W. 
M.  Hicks,  Maine;  fourth,  F.  I.  Newton,  Wil- 
liams.    Time,  4m.  27  3-5S. 

Two  mile  run:  Won  by  H.  J.  Colbath,  Bow- 
doin; second,  H.  G.  Watkins,  Technology; 
third,  W.  W.  Greene,  Brown ;  fourth,  G.  F. 
Simson,  Williams.     Time,  9m.  56  1-5S. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-yard  high  hurdles: 
Won  by  J.  F.  Wendell,  Wesleyan  ;  second,  I. 
D.  Fish,  Williams  ;  third,  W.  J.  Pead,  Tech- 
nology ;  fourth,  W.  H.  Marble,  Brown.  Time, 
16  2-5S. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-yard  low  hurdles, 
semi-finals :  First  heat,  won  by  S.  Edwards, 
Bowdoin  ;  second,  A.  L.  Gutterson,  Vermont. 
Time,  25  3-5S.  Second  heat,  won  by  E.  M. 
Roberts,  Amherst;  second,  W.  H.  Marble, 
Brown.  Time,  26  3-5S.  Final  heat,  won  by  S. 
Edwards,  Bowdoin ;  second,  E.  M.  Roberts, 
Amherst ;  third,  A.  L.  Gutterson,  Vermont ; 
fourth,  W.  H.  Marble,  Brown.     Time,  25  3-5S. 

Running  high  jump:  Won  by  E.  R.  Palmer, 
Dartmouth,  height  5ft.  11  in. ;  second,  R.  D. 
Ely,  Williams,  height  5ft.  loin.  ;  third,  tie 
between  J.  B.  Thomes,  Dartmouth  ;  M.  W. 
Burlingame,  Bowdoin  ;  S.  A.  Heerick,  Colby, 
and  J.  R.  McKay,  Brown  ;  height  5ft  7  in. 
McKay  won  toss  for  third  prize. 

Running  broad  jump:  Won  by  A.  L.  Gutei- 
son,  Vermont,  distance  23ft.  i  in  ;  second,  E. 
M.  Roberts,  Amherst,  distance  22ft.  5  in.  ;  third, 
L.  McFarland,  Bowdoin,  distance  21ft  2I  in.  ; 
fourth,  J.  Marks,  Dartmouth,  distance  21  ft. 
ifin. 


Pole  Vault :  Won  by  O.  E.  Holdman,  Dart- 
mouth ;  height  lift.  8|in.  ;  second,  C.  H.  Jenks, 
Dartmouth;  height,  iift.  4in. ;  third,  Wessels, 
Trinity  ;  height,  nit.  ;  fourth,  tie  between  D. 
N.  Miles,  Amherst ;  S.  A.  Herrick,  Colby,  and 
C.  Deming,  Bowdoin  ;  height,  loft.  6in. 

Putting  16-pound  shot :  Won  by  C.  C.  Clough, 
Worcester  Polytech  ;  distance,  40ft.  1 1  ^in. ; 
second,  G.  Mason,  Williams ;  distance,  40ft. 
iiin. ;  third,  C.  W.  Tobin,  Dartmouth;  dis- 
tance, 40ft.  fin. ;  fourth,  J.  H.  Parkinson,  Wes- 
leyan ;  distance,  39ft.  9in. 

1  hrowing  16-pound  hammer  :  Won  by  H.  E. 
Warren,  Bowdoin;  distance,  130ft.  5in  ;  second, 
J.  L.  Crosby,  Bowdoin;  distance,  127ft.  2in. ; 
third,  W.  W.  Marden,  Dartmouth ;  distance, 
125ft.  ijin. ;  fourth,  G.  C.  Lewis,  Dartmouth; 
distance,  121ft.  7iin. 

Discus  throw:  Won  by  J.  H.  Parkinson, 
Wesleyan;  distance,  115ft.;  second,  J.  E. 
Douglas,  Tufts  ;  distance,  114ft.  9^in. ;  third,  J. 
F.  Thomas,  Williams;  distance,  iioft.  6in. 
fourth,  L.  E.  Lovejoy,  Dartmouth  ;  distance, 
iioft.  4in. 

Only  one  man,  Captain  Palmer,  qual- 
ified in  the  Intercollegiates  at  Philadel- 
phia on  May  28.  Palmer,  although 
jumping  6  feet,  secured  btit  second  place 
in  the  high  jump.  Sherman  was  unable 
to  compete,  having  torn  a  ligament. 
Holdman  failed  to  qualify  for  the  pole 
vault,  five  men  doing  twelve  feet. 


SHOOTERS  DEFEATED 

Dartmouth  was  defeated  by  the  Har- 
vard shooting  team  on  May  7,  score  204 
to  168. 

Score : 

Harvard  Dartmouth 

Mixter  49     Miller  43 

Hathaway  43     Hall  36 

Higginson  39     Harris  34 

Heard  37     Phillips  34 

Morse  36     Crow  ell  21 


Total 


204         Total 


168 


BASEBALL 

Dartmouth  4 — Lafayette  3 
In  one  of  the  hardest  fought  contests 
of  the  year  Dartmouth  defeated  Lafay- 
ette, April  28,  at  Hanover.  The  score 
was  tied  until  the  eleventh,  when  Gam- 
mons' long  fly  brought  in  the  winning 
rtin. 

The  summary : 
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Dartmouth 


Lafayette 


ab  bh  po 

a 

Orr,  3b           4 

0     I 

2 

Norton, 2b,ss  4 

I     3 

2 

Daly,  cf          2 

I     5 

0 

Emerson,  If   2 

0     I 

0 

Mitchell,  rf     5 

0     I 

0 

Chadb'rne,  c  5 

I     9 

2 

Hoban,  ib      2 

0  10 

I 

Conroy,  ss      3 

0     2 

I 

Eaton,  2b       0 

0    0 

0 

Ekstrom,   p  3 

I     0 

3 

Gammons,  p  0 

0    0 

0 

Post,  *              I 

0    0 

0 

Coggins,  t      I 

I     0 

0 

Totals       32 

5*32 

II 

Matson,  c  5 
Conover,  ib  5 
Kelley,  2b  5 
De  Mott,  cf  5 
Eager,  p  5 
Norris,  rf  4 
Venson,  3b  5 
Swank,  If  4 
Steckel,  ss    5 


ab  bh  po 


43     71132   17 

*  Batted  for   Conroy   in    loth.     t  Batted   for 

Ekstrom   in    loth.     t  DeMott     out,   failed     to 

touch  3rd.     II  Two     out  when  inning  run  was 

scored. 

Runs — Orr,  Chadbourne,  Hoban,  Coggins, 
Kelley  2,  DeMott.  Errors — Conroy  4,  Orr  2, 
Daly,  Matson,  Norris,  Steckel  2.  Earned  runs — 
Dartmouth,  Lafayette.  Sacrifice  hits- -Nor- 
ton, Emerson,  Hoban.  Sacrifice  flies — Daly, 
Gammons.  Stolen  bases — Mitchell,  Kelley. 
Passed  balls,  Matson  2.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — 
Daly,  Hoban,  Hits — off  Ekstrom  7  in  ten 
innings,  off  Gammons  o  in  one  inning,  off 
Eager  5  in  eleven  innings.  Strike-outs — Eager 
10,  Ekstrom,  2.  Three-base  hits — DeMott  2. 
Two-base  hit — Coggins.  Umpire — O'Reilly. 
Time  of  game — 2  hrs  15  min. 


Dartmouth  A — Tufts  2 
Tufts  was  defeated  at  Medford  in  a 
well-played  game  on  April  29.     Mitchell 
held  his  opponents  to  four  hits. 
The  summary : 


Dartmouth 

Tufts 

ab  h  po 

a 

ab  h  po   a 

Orr,  3b           3 

0    0 

I 

Roberts,  2b  3 

032 

Norton,  2b     4 

3     I 

S 

E. Martin, cf  2 

I     3    0 

Daly,  cf          4 

2     4 

0 

Dustin,  ss     4 

I    0    2 

Emerson,  If    5 

I     I 

0 

Hall,  p           2 

002 

Mitchell,  p     4 

0    0 

4 

Atwood,  p     I 

0    0    I 

Hoban,  ib      5 

0  13 

1 

*H.  Martin   i 

I    0    0 

Chadb'ne,  c    5 

2     7 

2 

Quakers,  3b  3 

I     2    3 

Post,  rf           4 

I     0 

0 

Knight,  lb    3 

0  12    0 

Conroy,  ss      3 

I     I 

I 

Dick'son,  rf  2 
Hooser,  If    4 
Larkin,  c       3 

000 
000 

0    7    2 

Totals       37 

10  27 

.4 

28 

4  27  12 

Innings 

I     2 

34567 

8     9 

Dartmouth 

0    0 

30010 

0     0 — 4 

Tufts 

0    0 

0    0    0     I     0 

0     I — 2 

Errors — Orr,  Hoban,  E.  Martin,  (2ualters. 
Runs— Morton,  Daly,  Emerson,  Chadbourne, 
E.  Martin,  H.  Martin.  Two-base  hits— Daly, 
Emerson.  Sacrifice  hits — Dickinson,  Norton, 
Post.  Stolen  bases— Norton,  Daly,  Post,  E. 
Martin,  Qualters.  First  base  on  balls — off 
Hall  5,  off  Mitchell  3.  Struck  out— by  Mitchell 
6,  by  Hall  5,  by  Atwood  4.  Passed  balls — Lar- 
kin 2.     Wild  pitches— Hall  2.     Time  ih  58m. 

*Batted  for  Atwood  in  ninth. 


Dartmouth  1 — Holy  Cross  8 

Holy  Cross  was  an  easy  victor  in  the 
contest  at  Worcester  on  April  30.  The 
contest  was  remarkable  in  that  five  men 
were  injured. 

The  summary: 


Holy  Cross 


Dartmouth 


Mahoney,  ss  5 
Whalen,  cf 
Flynn,  ib 
Dowd,  lb 
Jones,  2  b 
Burns,  rf 
Scheid,  If 
Cawley,  3b 
Sweeney,  c 
Foley,  p 


Totals 


ab  h 

po 

a 

^5     3 

2 

4 

4     4 

I 

0 

2      I 

7 

0 

3    0 

6 

0 

5    2 

0 

3 

3     I 

I 

0 

4     0 

0 

0 

4     I 

3 

3 

4     0 

7 

I 

I     0 

0 

4 

35   ^2 

27 

15 

ab  h 


Orr,  3b  4 

Norton,  2b  4 
Daly,  cf  4 
Emerson,  If  3 
Mitchell,  rf  3 
Chadb'ne,  c  2 
Stein,  c  i 

Hoban,  ib  i 
Ekstrom,  p  2 
Gammons,p  2 
Conroy,  ss     3 


po  a 


29    2  24 


Innings 

, 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Holy  Cross 

0 

3 

0 

4 

I 

0 

0 

0 

X- 

-8 

Dartmouth 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

-I 

Errors — Jones,  Orr  3,  Mitchell,  Gammons. 
Runs — Mahoney  2,  Whalen  2,  Sweeney  2, 
Foley,  Jones,  Norton.  Two-base  hits — Whalen 
I.  Three-base  hits — Mahoney,  Jones.  Hits — 
off  Gammons  5  in  i  1-3  innings  ;  off  Ekstrom  7. 
Stolen  bases — Norton,  Conroy,  Emerson.  First 
base  on  balls — Off  Foley  3,  off  Gammons  i,  off 
Ekstrom  i.  Left  on  bases — Holy  Cross  8, 
Dartmouth  4.  Struck  out — by  Foley  8,  by 
Ekstrom  2.  Double  plays— Jones,  Mahoney, 
Flynn.     Umpire — Conway. 


Dartmouth  2 — Vermont  3 

Accompanied  by  a  band  and  a  loyal 
crowd  of  rooters,  Vermont  defeated  the 
Green  at  Hanover  on  May  2  in  a  closely 
contested  game. 

The  summary: 
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283 


Vermont 


Dartmouth 


O'Day,  2b  o 
Barrington,c  o 
Haynes,  p  i 
McConnelljlf  o 
McDon'ld,cf  i 
Button,  lb  I 
Flaherty,  rf  2 
Lyons,  ss  o 
Hill,  3b  o 


bh  po  a  e 


o  Orr,  3b  o 

o  Brady,  ib  i 
o  Norton,  2b  o 
o  Daly,  cf  2 
o  Emerson,  If  i 
o  Chadb'ne,  c  i 
o  Coggins,  rf  2 
o  Conroy,  ss  i 
2  Mitchell,  p    o 


bh  po 


Totals         5  27  15     2 

8  27  12     3 

Innings                123456789 
Vermont                 i     0    0     i     0    0    0    0     1—3 
Dartmouth             0     i     0    0    0    0     i     0    0—2 

Runs — by  McDonald  2,  O'Day,  Chadbourne, 
Daly.  Two-base  hits — Haynes.  Three-base 
hits — Flahe'-ty.  Stolen  bases — Dutton,  Brady. 
Base  on  balls — by  Haynes,  Mitchell  2,  Struck 
out — by  Haynes  7,  Mitchell  5.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Mitchell,  Emerson,  Lyons."  Hit  by  pitched 
ball— O'Day.  Wild  pitches — Haynes.  Um- 
pire— O'Reilly.     Time — 2  hours. 

Freshmen  8 — Willtston  Academy  2 
In  their  first  game  of  the  season,  the 
Freshmen  defeated  Williston  at  Hanover 
on  May  7,  Morey  pitching  an  excellent 
game. 


The  summary : 


1913 


Williston 


ab 

h 

po 

a 

Twitchell,  rf  3 

I 

^ 

0 

Pf  au,  c            4 

2 

8 

0 

Reed,  ss         5 

2 

1 

^ 

Bennett,  ib    4 

0 

9 

0 

Scully,  ss        5 

0 

0 

2 

Harlow,  2b    4 

0 

I 

I 

Nolan,  cf        4 

4 

I 

0 

Mason,  If        3 

I 

I 

0 

Morey,  p        4 

2 

3 

3 

Totals       36 

12 

27 

9 

lb   h   po  a 


Dunn,  cf        3 

0 

I 

0 

Cobb,  2b       3 

I 

I 

I 

Mayforth,  c  4 

I 

12 

2 

Karriman,lf  4 

0 

0 

0 

Gr'n'field,3b4 

0 

0 

I 

Lynch,  ib     4 

0 

9 

0 

Bovle,  ss       4 

I 

I 

0 

Winkler,  p    4 

0 

0 

4 

Stewart,  rf    3 

0 

0 

0 

33     3  24 


Errors— Freshmen :  Scully  3,  Harlow  2? 
Morey;  Williston:  Cobb  3,  Karriman  i,  May- 
forth. Runs  by — Twitchell  2,  Pfau  2,  Reed, 
Bennett,  Scully,  Nolan,  Dinn,  Cobb.  Sacri- 
fice hits — Twitchell,  Mason.  Stolen  bases — 
Mayforth  3,  Lynch  2,  Boyle.  Three-base  hit — 
Cobb.  Passed  balls- -Pfau.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Twitchell.  Struck  out — Winkler  13, 
Morey  7.  Bases  on  balls— off  Winkler  2,  off 
Morey  2.  Double  play — Morey  and  Reed. 
Umpire — Peterson.     Time — 2  hours. 

Dartmouth  1 — Cornell  3 
Dartmouth  received  her  third  straijjht 


defeat  at  Ithaca  on  May  7,  at  the  hands 
of  Cornell. 

The  stimmary : 


Cornell 


Dartmouth 


ab  h 
Owens,  If  42 
Matchn'r,2b  4 
Magner,  ss  3 
Williams,  c  3 
Tho'ps'n,  cf  3 
Howard,  3b  3 
Dugan,  rf  3 
Watson,  lb  3 
G'odwillie,  p  3 


po  a 


ab 

h 

po 

a 

Orr,  2b          4 

0 

I 

I 

Brady,  ib      3 

0 

10 

0 

Norton,  ss     4 

I 

0 

4 

Daly,  cf         4 

I 

0 

0 

Emerson,  If  4 

0 

4 

0 

Mitchell,  rf  3 

I 

I 

I 

Chadb'ne,  c  4 

I 

S 

I 

Gammons,p  3 

0 

0 

4 

Conroy,  3b    3 

0 

3 

3 

Totals       29 

7  27   13 

32 

4  24  14 

Innings 
Cornell 
Dartmouth 

1234567 
002     1000 
0000000 

8     9 
0     X— 3 
0     I — I 

Runs — Owens,  Matchneer,  Howard.  Er- 
rors— Magner,  Williams,  Howard,  Conroy. 
Two-base  hits — Watson,  Owens.  Sacrifice 
hit — Conroy.  Stolen  bases — Owens  2,  Match- 
neer, Howard.  First  base  on  balls— Off  Good- 
willie  I,  off  Gammons  i.  Struck  out — By 
Goodwillie  2,  by  Gammons  5.  Double  play — 
Owens,  Williams  and  Howard.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Mitchell.  Time— ih.  35m.  Umpire— 
Dwyer. 

Dartmouth  6 — Colby  1 
In  a  slow  game,  Dartmouth  won  from 
Colby  at  Hanover  on  May  10.     Colby's 
star  pitcher,  Ralph  Good,  was  not  work- 
ing well  and  was  found  for  eight  hit^ . 
The  summary : 


Dartmouth 


Colby 


ab  bh 

po 

a 

Norton,  2b     4 

2 

^ 

Brady,  ib       3 

0 

II 

0 

Daly,  cf          3 

0 

0 

0 

Emerson,  If  4 

2 

0 

0 

Hoban,  rf       4 

2 

I 

0 

Chadb'rne,  c  4 

I 

7 

2 

Eaton,  3b       4 

0 

2 

1 

Conroy,  ss      3 

0 

3 

1 

Gammons,  p  4 

1 

I 

4 

Totals       33 

8 

27 

II 

R.P.Good,cf4 
Carey,  c  3 
R.G.Good,p4 
Reed,  ib  4 
Vail,  rf,  4 
Bowker,  3b  4 
Clukey,  ss  4 
Sturt'v'nt,  If  o 
McGee,  If  i 
Frohock,  2b  3 


ab  bh  po 


31     2  24     6 


Innings 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

Dartmouth 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

0 

3 

-6 

Colby 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

-I 

Runs — by  Hoban  2,  Norton,  Chadbourne, 
Emerson,  Gammons,  Carey.  Errors — by  Nor- 
ton, Daly,  Conroy,  Carey,  Vail,  Clukey,  Sturte- 
vant.     Two-base    hits — R,    H.    Good,   Hoban. 


2^4 
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Three-base  hit — Gammons.  Stolen  bases — 
Norton  2,  Chadbourne,  Daly,  Emerson,  Conroy. 
Base  on  balls — by  Gammons  2,  by  Good  2. 
Struck  out — by  Gammons  7,  by  Good  5.  Sac- 
rifice hit — Brady.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — by 
Gammons,  Sturtevant.  Wild  pitch — Good. 
Umpire — O'Reilly.     Time — ih.  50m. 


Dartmouth  4 — Cornell  2 
Dartmouth  turned  the  tables  on  Cor- 
nell in  the  rettu'n  contest  at  Hanover  on 
May  12,  winning  4  to  2. 
The  summary: 


Dartmouth 


Cornell 


Norton,  2b 
Brady,  ib 
Daly,  cf 
Emerson,  If 
Mitchell,  p 
Hoban,  rf 
Chadb'ne,  c 
Orr,  3b 
Conroy,  ss 

Totals 


ab  bh  po 

a 

4     2     3 

I 

3     I   10 

0 

4     2     I 

0 

4     2     2 

I 

400 

5 

4     I     4 

0 

3     0     5 

2 

3     0     I 

0 

3     I     I 

2 

32     9  27 

II 

Owen,  If  5 
Matchn'r2b4 
Magner,  ss  5 
Ruth'ford,rf  5 
Watson,  lb  5 
Williams,  c  4 
Tho'ps'n,  cf  3 
Howard,  3b  4 
Abbott,  p      4 


ab  bh  po 


39  "  24  14 


Innings 

I 

2 

^ 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

Q 

Dartmouth 

0 

I 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

X- 

-4 

Cornell 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0- 

-2 

Runs— by  Norton,  Brady,  Daly,  Mitchell, 
Matchneer,  Williams.  Errors — by  Emerson  2, 
Norton,  Orr,  Conroy,  Owen.  Two-base  hits — 
Abbott,  Daly.  Three-base  hit — Hoban.  Sac- 
rifice hit — Thompson.  Stolen  bases — Norton, 
Howard.  Struck  out — by  Abbott  2,  Mitchell. 
Bases  on  balls — off  Abbott.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Matchneer.  Passed  ball — Chadbourne. 
Left  on  bases — Cornell  13,  Dartmouth  5.  Um- 
pire— Foley.     Time — ih.  32  min. 


Dartmouth  4 — Vermont  3 
Dartmouth  defeated  Vermont  at  Bur- 
lington  on   May    14,   thereby   retaliating 
for  the  defeat  of  the  previous  week. 
The  stimmary : 


Dartmouth 

U.  OF  Vermont 

ab 

h 

po 

a 

ab   h   po  a 

Norton,  2b     5 

I 

2 

S 

O'Dea  2b      4222 

Brady, ib       4 

I 

^7 

0 

B'rrington,c  5     i     8     i 

Daly,  cf          4 

0 

I 

I 

Haynes,  p     4     3    0     2 

Emerson,  If    5 

2 

I 

0 

M'Con'ell,lf  5230 

Ch'bo'rne,  c  5 

2 

S 

3 

M'D'nald,cf4     i     5     i 

Conroy,  ss      5 

2 

0 

S 

Dutton,  lb    4     0  10    0 

Hoban,  rf       5 

3 

2 

2 

Flaherty,  rf  4     i     i     0 

Gamm'ns,  p   5 

0 

0 

I 

Smith,  rf       1000 

Orr,  3b            4 

0 

4 

I 

Lyons,  ss       5232 
Williams, 3b  5015 

Totals       42 

II* 

32 

18 

41   12  33  13 

Innings  123456789 
Dartm'th  i  o  o  i  i  o  o  o  o 
U.  of  Vt.  o     I     o    c     o    o    o     I     I 


[O    II 

o     I — 4 
o    o — 3 


Runs — Norton  2,  Emerson,  Chadbourne, 
O'Dea,  McDonald,  Flaherty.  Errors— Brady, 
Chadbourne,  Orr,  Flaherty,  Lyons.  Two-base 
hits— Conroy,  Haynes,  and  Flaherty.  Three- 
base  hits— Norton  and  Chadbourne.  Sacrifice 
hits — Brady,  Daly  and  Dutton.  Stolen  bases- 
Norton,  Emerson  and  Hoban.  Left  on  bases — 
Dartmouth  5 ;  Vermont  9.  First  base  on 
balls — off  Gammons  3.  First  base  on  errors — 
Vermont  i  ;  Dartmouth  2.  Struck  out— by 
Gammons  2  ;  Haynes  7.  Time — 2h.  3m.  Um- 
pire—  Hays. 

*WilIiams  out,  attempting  to  bunt  third 
strike. 

Dartmouth  11 — Holy  Cross  .S 
Another  defeat  was  avenged  when 
Holy  Cross  was  defeated  at  Hanover  on 
May  16.  Dartmouth  played  an  errorless 
game  to  the  ninth,  while  the  visitors  made 
eleven  misplays. 
The  summary : 


Dartmouth 

Holy  Cross 

abbh 

po 

a 

ab  bh  po  a 

Norton,  2b     5 

0 

0 

0 

D.M'h'ny,ss4 

I     I     2 

Brady,  ib       3 

0 

1 1 

0 

Whalen,  cf  4 

I     I     0 

Daly,  cf          5 

0 

I 

0 

Flynn,  ib      4 

070 

Emerson,  If    4 

I 

0 

I 

Foley,  rf       i 

000 

Hoban,  rf       5 

2 

I 

0 

Burns,2b,  rf  4 

I     2     0 

Mitchell,  p     5 

3 

0 

4 

Jones,  2b      3 

0     I     4 

Chadb'rne,  c  5 

2 

12 

0 

Kennedy,  If  4 

I     3     0 

Conroy,  ss      5 

0 

0 

I 

Cawley,  3b  4 

2     0     I 

Orr,  3b            5 

2 

0 

6 

Sweeney,  c  0 

030 

Elcock,  c       0 

0 

2 

0 

Spellane,  c    2 

0    5     I 

Gammons,  p  0 

0 

0 

0 

J.Mah'n'y,  p3 
33 

I     I    0 

Totals       42 

10 

27 

12 

7  24    8 

Innings 
Dartmouth 
Holy  Cross 


123456789 

I       O       I       O      O      3       2       4      X — II 

GIOGGOGI       3 —    5 


Runs — Norton  2,  Brady  2,  Emerson  2,  Hoban 
2,  Mitchell  2,  Chadbourne,  Whalen,  Burns, 
Kennedy,  Cawley,  Sweeney.  Errors — Conroy, 
D.  Mahoney  4,  Cawley  3,  Whalen,  Flynn, 
Burns,  Sweeney.  Three-base  hits — Orr,  D. 
Mahoney.  Stolen  bases — Norton  3,  Emerson  2, 
Orr,  Brady.  Base  on  balls — Mitchell,  Gam- 
mons, Mahoney  3.  Struck  out — by  Mitchell  11, 
Gammons,  Mahoney  6.  Wild  pitches — Ma- 
honey. Passed  balls— Chadbourne  2,  Elcock. 
Umpire — Foley.     Time — ah.  lom. 

Freshmen  11 — Cushing  3 
The   Freshmen  won  a  one-sided  con- 
test   May    17    from    Cushing,    defeating 
the  prep  school  men  11  to  3.    The  gaine 
was  called  in  the  seventh. 
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The  summary: 


Gushing 


19^3 


Mayo,  c 
Savoy,  cf 
Tewhill,  3b 
Hill,  lb 
Hayden,  If 
May,  2b 
Gheyne,  rf 
Taylor,  p 


ab  bh  po 


DeMerritt,ss  3 


Twitchell,rf  4 
Reed,  3b  4 
Bennett,  ib  4 
Nolan,  cf  4 
Scully,  ss  3 
Mason,  If  4 
Nutt,  2b  3 
Alden,  c  4 
Barends,  p  3  i 
Olson,  p        I     o 


ab  bh  po  a 


Totals 

26     3  18     7 

34  II  21     6 

Innings 
Gushing 
1913 

1234567 
02001     0     0 —  3 

072020      X — II 

Errors — May  3,  Tewhill,  Hill,  DeMerritt, 
Reed,  Bennett.  Runs — Twitchell  2,  Alden  2, 
Nutt  2,  Reed,  Bennett,  Scully,  Barends.  Two- 
base  hit — Alden.  Three-base  hits — Twitchell 
2,  Reed.  Home  run — Bennett.  Base  on  balls — 
off  Barends  in  5  innings  3,  off  Olson  in  two 
innings  i,  off  Taylor  2.  Struck  out — by 
Barends  6,  by  Olson  2,  by  Taylor  7.  Sacrifice 
hit— Savoy.  Stolen  bases — Alden  2,  Tewhill  2, 
Hill,  Hayden.  Umpire — Ganley.  Time— ihr. 
3  m'n- 

Dartmouth  1 — Tufts  2 
Tufts    retrieved   their    former    d^^^fcat 
by  winning  from  tlie  Green  at  Hanover 
on   May   19.     The   game   was    fast   and 
well-played  throughout. 
The  summary: 


Tufts 


Dartmouth 


ab  bh  po 

a 

ab  bh  po  a 

Quakers,  3b  5 

2     2 

0 

Norton,  2b    3 

I     3    6 

Dick'son,rf  2 

0     I 

0 

Daly,  cf         4 

000 

Dustin  ss        4 

I     I 

2 

Emerson,  If  4 

I     0    0 

Knight,  lb      4 

2  15 

I 

Hoban,  rf     4 

I     2     0 

Martin,  p        4 

I     0 

7 

Brady,  ib     4 

0  14     0 

Hooper,  If      3 

I     I 

0 

Ghadb'rne.c  4 

3     7     2 

Henry,  cf       4 

I     2 

0 

Gonroy,  ss,   4 

2     0     I 

Roberts,  2b    4 

0    0 

4 

Gammons,p  2 

003 

Larkin,  c        4 

I     5 

Orr,  3b          3 
Mitchell  *     I 

004 
000 

Totals       34 

9  27 

.5 

33 

8t26  16 

*  Batted  for  Gonroy 

ir 

1  9th.     t  Martin 

in   6th. 

struck  at  ball  wJiich  hit  him. 


Innings 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tufts 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0- 

_2 

Dartmouth 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

-I 

Runs  made — Knight,  Quakers,  Ghadbourne. 
Errors — by  Gonroy,  Daly.  Two-base  hits — 
Norton,  Knight.  Three-base  hits — Dustin, 
Knight.  Sacrifice  hits — Dickinson  2,  Hooper, 
Gammons.  Stolen  bases — Emerson,  Gonroy, 
Ghadbourne  2.     First  base  on  balls — off  Martin 


I.     Struck  out — Martin  5,  Gammons  6.  Double 

plays — Norton   (unassisted).      Passed  balls — 

Ghadbourne.     Wild  pitches — Martin.  Time — 
2  hrs.     Umpire — O'Reilly. 

Dartmouth  6 — Amherst  0 
Driving  McClure  from  the  box,  Dart- 
mouth surprised  Amherst  May  21  to  the 
score  of  6  to  0. 
The  summary : 


Dartmouth 


Amherst 


ab  bh  po 

Norton,  2b  5     2     5 

Brady,  ib  419 

Daly,  cf  410 

Hoban,  rf  411 

Ghadb'ne,  c  4     i     7 

Mitchell,  p  4     2     I 

Gonroy,  ss  4     2     i 

Eaton,  lb  311 

Orr,  3b  402 


McGlVe,lf,p  4 
lube,  cf  4 
Pennock,  ss  3 
o|Burt,  lb  3 
1 1  Kane,  2b  3 
8  Henry,  c  4 
I  Vernon,  lf,p  3 
O.Taylor,  rf  3 
i|Part'mer,3b3 


ab  bh  po  a 


Totals       36  II  27  15' 


31     5  24  II 


Innings 
Dartmouth 
Amherst 


123456789 
o  I  o  I  o  3  I  o  X — 6 
00000000  0—0 


Runs — by  Norton,  Hoban,  Ghadbourne, 
Mitchell,  Gonroy,  Orr.  Errors — by  Norton, 
Pennock  2,  Kane,  Henry.  Double  plays — 
Mitchell,  Norton,  and  Brady,  Pennock  and 
Burt.  Hits — off  McGlure  10  in  6  innings,  off 
Vernon,  i  in  2  innings.  Two-base  hits- 
Daly,  Henry,  Norton.  Three-base  hits — Par- 
tenheimer.  First  base  on  balls — off  Mitchell  i  ; 
off  McGlure  i.  Struck  out— by  Mitchell  7; 
McGlure  6,  by  Vernon  i.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — 
Pennock.  Time— i  hour  34  mins.  Umpire — 
Foley. 

Dartmouth  0 — Williams  5 
Dartmouth   was   shut   out   beforf^    the 
Prom   guests    on    May   25       Templeion 
pitched  magnificent  ball,  allowing  bi^t  five 
scattering  hits. 
The  summary : 


Williams 


Dartmouth 


Hamilton,  cf  3 
Templeton,p4 
Mills,  3b 
Shons,  rf 
Lambie,  c 
Brown,  ss 
Winter,  2b 
Ayers,  If 


ab  bh  po  aj 


Trumbell,ib  3 


o|Norton,  2b 
o  F^rady,  ib 
Daly,  cf 
Hoban,  rf 
Mitchell,  If 
Cliadb'rne,c  4 
Gonroy,  ss  2 
Gammons,p  2 
Orr,  3b  3 

Goggins  *      I 
Stevens,  p     o 


ab  bh  po 


Totals       33     7  27     5  31     5  27  10 

*  Goggins  batted  for  Gammons  in  the  9th. 
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Innings 
Williams 
Dartmouth 


56789 


1234 
03002000  o — 5 
00000000  o — o 


The  summary 


Runs — Shons,  Brown,  Winter,  Trumbell, 
Templeton.  Errors — by  Templeton,  Orr  2. 
Two  base  hits — Shons,  Trumbell,  Mills.  Home 
runs — Templeton.  Sacrifice  hit — Hamilton. 
Stolen  bases — Brown,  Norton.  First  base  on 
balls — off  Gammons,  off  Templeton.  Struck 
out— by  Gammons  4,  by  Templeton  12,  by 
Stevens  2.  Double  plays — Hoban  and  Brady  ; 
Conroy,  Norton  and  Brady.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Trumbell,  Mitchell.  Time — 2hrs.  Um- 
pire— Foley. 


Dartmouth  2 — Amherst  5 

Amherst  evened  up  with  Dartmouth 
on  May  27,  defeating  the  Green  5  to  2. 
McClure  was  again  in  the  box,  and  al- 
lowed but  five  hits. 

The  summary : 


Amherst 


Dartmouth 


ab 

bh 

po 

a 

ab 

bh 

po 

a 

Jube,  cf          3 

1 

1 

0 

Norton,  2b 

4 

1 

3 

1 

McClure,  p    3 

1 

2 

1 

Brady,  lb 

4 

0 

8 

2 

Pennock.  ss  4 

2 

2 

3 

Daly,  cf 

4 

1 

2 

0 

Burt  lb         4 

0 

8 

1 

Mitchell,  p 

4 

2 

0 

2 

Kane,2b         2 

0 

2 

2 

C'bourne,  c 

4 

0 

6 

1 

Henry,  c        4 

0 

7 

0 

Elcock,  c 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Vernon,  If     4 

0 

1 

0 

Hoban,  rf 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Parten'r,  3b  4 

1 

1 

2 

Conroy,  ss 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Brvan,  rf        3 

0 

3 

0 

Eaton,    If 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Orr,  3b 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Totals       31     5    27    9      Totals     35     7   24  10 


Innings 
Amherst 
Dartmouth 

123456789 
00010004      —5 
0    0    0    0    0    0     11     0—2 

Runs — by  McClure  2,  Jube,  Pennock,  Burt, 
Morton,  Chadbourne.  Errors — by  Norton, 
Daly,  Elcock,  Pennock.  Sacrifice  hits — Jube, 
Pennock,  Chadbourne.  Stolen  bases — Mc- 
Clure, Vernon  Daly.  First  base  on  balls — off 
Mitchell  3.  Struck  out— by  McClure  5,  by 
Mitchell  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball— Jube.  Time— 
Ih.  50m.    Umpire — Foley. 


Dartmouth  4 — Holy  Cross  2 
The  rubber  game  of  the  contests  with 
Holy  Cross  was  won  at  Worcester  in  a 
Decoration  Day  game.  Mitchell  pitched 
superb  ball^  holding  the  Purple  to  four 
hits. 


Dartmouth 


Holy  Cross 


abbh 

po 

a 

Norton,  2b    5 

2 

I 

Brady,  lb      4 

0 

0 

Daly,  cf        4 

3 

0 

Mitchell,  p    3 

0 

2 

Hoban,  rf      4 

2 

0 

Chadb'ne,  c  4 

I 

1 

Conroy,  ss     4 

I 

0 

Eaton,  If       4 

0 

0 

Orr,  3b          4 

0 

0 

2 

Totals      36 

9 

27 

6 

Mahoney,  ss  4 
Whalen,  cf  3 
Jones,  2b  4 
Dowd,  lb  2 
Burns,  rf  4 
Kennedy,  If  4 
Cawley,  3b  4 
Spillane,  c  4 
Foley,  p  2 


ab  bh  po  a 


I     I 

9     I 


31     4  27     9 


1  2     3     4     5     0     7     s     9 

2  o     o     o     o     I     o     I     o — 4 
00000002     o — 2 


Innings 
Dartmouth 
Holy  Cross 

Runs— by  Daly  3,  Norton,  Foley,  Mahoney. 
Errors — by  Conroy,  Mahoney  2,  Foley.  Two 
base  hits — Jones.  Stolen  bases — Daly  4.  Sac- 
rifice hits- -Mitchell,  Jones.  Struck  out— by 
Mitchell  7,  by  Foley  7.  First  base  on  balls — 
off  Mitchell  4.  Double  play — Jones  to  Dowd. 
Umpire — Conway.  Time— i  hr.  45  min.  At- 
tendance— 10,000. 

Freshmen   2 — Worcester  Academy  0 

The  Freshmen  shut  out  Worcester 
Academy    on    Decoration   Day.      Morey 


allowed    but    two    hits 
eleven  men. 
The  summary: 


and    struck    out 


Freshmen 


Worcester 


bh 

po 

a 

e 

bh 

po  a 

e 

Twitchell,  ss  0 

2 

0 

0 

R.St'wart,cf2 

2 

0 

0 

Pfau,  2b 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Kean,  p         0 

I 

6 

0 

Bennet,  ib 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Quiri,  ss        0 

0 

0 

3 

Reed,  3b 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Dyer,  ib       0 

I  i 

0 

0 

Morey,  p 

0 

2 

I 

0 

M'Queeny,co 

6 

2 

0 

Scully,  cf 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Crane,  cf      0 

0 

0 

0 

Mason,  If 

2 

I 

0 

0 

J.St'wart,3bo 

0 

I 

0 

Allen,  c 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

Master'n,2bo 

2 

I 

1 

Nutt,  rf 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Yrigoyen,rf  0 

2 

0 

0 

Totals 

5 

24 

4 

0 

2 

24 

10 

4 

Innings 

I 

23456 

7 

8 

Dartmouth 

'13 

0 

00000 

0 

2- 

-2 

Runs — Mason,  Allen.  Two-base  hits — Scully, 
Mason,  R.  Stewart.  Stolen  bases — Twitchell, 
R.  Stewart,  Kean.  First  base  on  balls — off 
Morey  3.  Struck  out — by  Morey  11,  by  Kean 
5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Twitchell.  Time — ih, 
30m.     Umpire — Connors. 
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Dartmouth  12 — Mass.  State  9 
Dartmouth's  last  home  game,  June  4, 
against   the    Massachusetts   Agricultural 
College  team,   was  a  comedy  of  errors 
whose  like  is  seldom  seen. 
The  summary : 


Dartmouth 


M.  A.  C. 


Norton,   2b  5 

Brady,  lb  3 

D.'ily,c£  5 

Hoban,  rf  4 

Conroy,  3S  3 

Eaton,  If  4 

Ga'mons,  p  3 

Steen,  c  4 

Orr,  3b  4 

Mitchell,  p  1     1 

Cbourne,  c  0    0 


ab  bh  po     a  I 


ab  bh  po 


4  41  Piper,  3b      4  2 

8  1 1  Brewer,  2b   4  1 

2  OlAc'man,  ss    3  1 

0  0!Hun'ton,rf    5  2 

3  1  j  French,  c      5  2 

1  0]  Covin,  If       5  3 


0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

2     0  2iHosmer,lb   5     1    12     1 

1      7  3  M'Garr,  cf    5     2      11 

1      1  OiWilliams,p   4     10    5 

0  2: 

1  0| 


Totals        36  14   27  131 

Totals 

40  15 

24  18 

Innings               1     2     3 
Dartmouth           2     1     5 
M.  A.  C.              2    0    0 

4    5    6 
0    0    3 
0    2    2 

7    8 
0     1 
3    0 

9 

X— 12 
0-  9 

Runs  :  Brady  3,  Norton  2,  Daly  2,Hoban,  Con- 
roy, Eaton,  Gammons,  Steen,  Brewer  2,  Hun- 
tington 2,  Covin  2,  Hosmer,  McGarr,  Piper. 
Errors — by  Brady  2,  Daly  2,  Hoban,  Norton, 
Conroy,  Eaton,  Gammons,  Steen,  Ackerman  2, 
Huntington,  Brewer,  Covill,  McGarr.  Home 
run — Covill.  Three  base  hits — Daly  2,  Gam- 
mons. Two  base  hits — Eaton,  French.  Sacri- 
fice hits — Brady,  Conroy,  Ackerman.  Stolen 
bases — Brady,  Hoban  2,  Gammons,  Covill, 
Williams.  Passed  balls — French.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball — Brady,  Ackerman.  Struck  out — 
by  Williams  6,  by  Gammons  5,  by  Mitchell  2. 
Bases  on  balls — off  Williams  1,  off  Gammons 
2,  off  Mitchell  1.  Umpire— O'Reilly.  Time— 
2  hrs.  30  min. 

Dartmouth  Defeats  Harvard 
By  a  score  of  2  to  1,  Dartmouth  won 

from  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  June  8. 
Though    Hicks    fanned    ten    men    to 

Mitchell's    five,    the    Dartmouth    pitcher 

was  found  for  no  more  hits  than  was  his 

rival. 

The  Crimson's  only  score  came  in  the 

first  inning,   when  Rogers  made  a  hit, 


stole  second,  continued  to  third  on  Chad- 
bourne's  poor  throw  to  second,  and 
scored  on  McLaughlin's  sacrifice  fiy  to 
right  field.  Dartmouth  tied  the  score  in 
the  second,  Chadbourne's  timely  hit 
scoring  Hoban  from  third. 

Neither  side  brought  in  a  run  from 
the  second  to  the  ninth  inning,  when 
Mitchell  brought  in  the  winning  run  for 
the  Green  on  Chadboiu"ne's  second  hit. 
Harvard  tried  hard  to  score  in  the  last 
half  of  the  ninth,  but  Hicks  and  Minot 
knocked  easy  flies  to  the  shortstop  and 
pitcher,  and  Potter,  who  can  generally  be 
depended  on  for  a  hit,  fanned. 

An  error  by  Harvard  in  the  fifth  inn- 
ing was  largely  responsible  for  Dart- 
mouth's first  score.  Hoban  knocked  an 
easy  grounder  to  Hicks,  who  threw  over 
McLaughlin's  head  at  first  base,  the  rim- 
ner  continuing  to  third.  Chadboiu-ne's 
Texas  leaguer  scored  him. 

The  summary : 


Dartmouth 


Harvard 


Marton,  2b 
Brady,  lb 
Daly,  cf 
Mitchell,  p 
Hoban,  r 
C'dbourne.c 
Conroy,  s 
Eaton,  If 
Orr,  3b 

Totals 


b  po 
1  1 
0  10 


0    0 
0    2 


ab  b  po    a 

Rogers,  cf     3  2  3    0 

M'L'ghlin,!   3  0  7    0 

Hicks,  p         3  0  2    2 

Patter,  2b      4  112 

Minot,  r         4  0  10 

Lanigan,  3b  3  1  0    0 

Marshall,  s    3  0  10 

Young,  c        3  0  9    2 

Babson,  If      3  0  3    0 


21     4  27  10     Totals      29    4  27    6 


Innings 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Dartmouth 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1—2 

Harvard 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0—1 

Errors— Daly,  Chadbourne,  Hicks,  Minot, 
Young,  Marshall  2.  Runs— Mitchell,  Hoban, 
Rogers.  Two-base  hit— Norton.  Sacrifice 
hits— McLaughlin,  Brady.  Stolen  bases— Rog- 
ers, Lanigan.  First  base  on  balls— off  Mitch- 
ell 2,  off  Hicks  1.  Left  on  bases— Dartmouth 
6,  Harvard  4.  Struck  out— by  Mitchell  5.  bv 
Hicks  10.  Time  Ih.  40m.  Umpire— Mc- 
Laughlin.    Attendance— 500. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


ALUMNI      ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    18^4 

President^  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 

Vice-Presidents^  < 

f    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 

Secretary^   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary^  John  M.  Comstock,  "'-]■]. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee: 
Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {^Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Cojnmittee  on  Alumni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement, 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

BOSTON    association,    FOUNDED  IN  1864 

President,  James  B.  Reynolds,'9o. 

Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  '04, 

60  State  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third  Wednesday 
in  January. 

NEW   YORK    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN   1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 

Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 
Annual  Dinner,  second  Tuesday  in 
December. 

CINCINNATI    association,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President^  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97,City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  '89. 

Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION,    FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  William  T.  Abbott,  '90. 

Secretary,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07, 

314  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

ST.  LOUIS   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Chester  B.  Curtis,  '89. 
Secretary,  Fred  E.  Foster,  '07, 

621  North  Eighth  Street 
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NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President,  Charles  A.  Willard,  '77. 

Secretary^  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

403  N.Y.  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

pacific  coast  association,  founded  in  1881 
President,  Frank  Morton,  '80. 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Wentworth,  '03, 

System  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Annual    Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 
1881 

President,  Walter  M.  Parker,  '71. 
Secretary,  Robert  P.  Johnston,  '99. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

CONCORD    (N.    H.)    association,   FOUNDED     IN 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

western         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  Ernest  Howard,  '84. 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Stearns,  '08, 
Phelps  Publishing  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion   in  November. 

"  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  Paul  Redington,  '00. 
Secretary,  David  J.  Main,  '06, 

701  Ernest  Cranmer  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual   Reunion  at   Denver,   second 

Tuesday  in  January. 


DETROIT   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

ROCKY    MOUNTAIN  association,   FOUNDED   IN 

1895 

President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 

"OF  the  plains"  association,  founded  in 

1898 
President,  Silas  H.  Burnham,  '74. 
Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

446  Branders'  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  I9OI 

President,  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95. 
Secretary,  Edward  C.  Farrington,  '08, 

684  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1902 

Presidejit,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 

Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

IOWA   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    I9O3 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

227  Security  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 

Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St. 

Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  or 
at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  yORK 

Presidefit^  Amasa  B.  Clark,  '89. 

Vice  President^  Arthur  L.  Livermore, '88. 

Secretary^  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 

Treasurer,  Henry  J.  Stevens,  '88. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB    OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

Preside7it,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340 'Main  St. 

the   DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN     PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Presideftt^  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary^  James  H.  Conlon, '97, 

723  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  '73. 
Secretary,  Daniel  A.  Arundel,  '00, 

Bay  State  Building 

the    DARTMOUTH    ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secretary,  Sherman  A.  Murphy, '03, 

100  State  St. 

ASSOCIATION  OF   THE  STATE    OF    WASHINGTON 

President,  Roger  S.  Greene,  '59. 
Secretary,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

800  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

association    of   western    new   YORK, 

founded  in  1910 
President,  William  P.  Goodelle,  '63 
Secretary,  Clarence  W.  McKay,  '93, 

206  Rutgers  St.   Rochester. 


THE    RHODE    ISLAND    DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN   1907 

Presidenty  Nathan  W.  Littlefield,  '69. 

Secretary,   Edward  G.  Carr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

the  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NORTHERN   OHIO, 

founded  in  1907 
President,  John  0.  Hale,  '57. 

Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN  1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 

the  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

President,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN 
1886 

President,  Ralph  E.  Gallinger,  M.D.,  '97. 
Secretafj,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual   Reunion  at  Concord,   N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting   of  the   New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   SOCIETY  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  Allen  Hazen,  '85. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Stoddard,  '81, 

215  W.  125th  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E.  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 

association  of  secretaries,  founded  in 

1905 

President,  Charles  C.  Merrill,  '94. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 
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CLASS    SECRETARIES 


'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,    New    York    City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  Century  Bldg.,  412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.   Samuel   C.   Beane,   Grafton,   Mass. 

'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,    Mass. 

'61  Major  E.  D.  Redington,  325  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Esq.,  1750  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'63  Mr.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  6117  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,     Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'70  Hon.  John  H.   Hardy,  Arlington,   Mass. 

'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

73  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'78  Mr.  William  D.  Parkinson,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,     Mass. 


'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred  E.   Watson,   Esq.,   Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'86  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts    Bldg.,    New    York    City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

'92  Mr:  Don  C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.    H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,   Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq.,  Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,    Boston,    Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New  Wes- 
ton, Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,   Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  7  King  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,    Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.    Harold   G.   Rugg,   Hanover,   N.   H. 

'07  Mr.  Thacher  W.  Worthen,  Haaover, 
N.     H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Terrace, 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Class  of  1844 
In  the  January  Magazine  mention  was  made 
of  Rev.  Harvey  Colcord  Wood  of  Aurora, 
Nebraska,  then  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  College  in  years  of  life,  though  not  in 
years  of  graduation.  Mr.  Wood  died  at  Au- 
rora, March  19,  of  heart  failure  due  to  old 
age.  Mr.  Wood,  the  son  of  Asa  and  Elisa- 
beth (Wiggins)  Wood,  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  March  25,  1817,  and  early  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Lebanon.  He  re- 
ceived but  scanty  preparation  for  college,  and 
worked  his  way  through  without  help  from 
anyone,  his  parents  being  poor.  August  19, 
1844,  he  was  married  to  Ann  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  and  Sarah  (Stow)  Ellis  of  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  and  went  to  Newbury,  Vt.,  where 
he  taught  in  Newbury  Seminary  for  three 
years.  In  1845  he  joined  the  Vermont  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  was  ordained  deacon,  June  13,  1847,  and 
elder  in  1849.  In  1847-50  he  was  principal  of 
Springfield  (Vt.)  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  in 
1850-4  of  Marlow  (N.  H.)  Academy,  preach- 
ing also  regularly  at  the  latter  place,  in  1850-2, 
and  in  1852-4  at  Winchester,  N.  H.  In  1854  he 
went  West,  and  was  principal  of  Mt.  Carmel 
(111.)  Seminary  in  1854-5,  and  of  Danville 
(111.)  Seminary  in  1855-7.  He  was  then  prin- 
cipal of  Brunson  Institute  at  Point  Bluff,  Wis., 
1857-61.  He  then  lived  for  seven  years  at 
Mauston,  Wis.,  where  he  was  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  1862  and  '63,  being  the 
first  superintendent  of  the  county.  He  then 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
until  1868.  Then  he  went  to  Necedah,  Wis., 
and  taught  a  year  in  the  public  schools,  and 
then  for  a  year  in  the  Wesleyan  vSeminary  at 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  From  1870  to  1873  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
and  then  removed  to  Evanston,  111.,  for  the 
better  educational  advantages  of  his  children. 
He  remained  there  until  his  removal  to  Ne- 
braska in  1880,  and  during  these  last  years 
had  taught,  preached,  lectured,  and  done  other 
work,  continuing  active  to  the  last.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  had  written  "The  Blind  Man's 
Son,"  an  account  of  his  early  struggles  for 
an  education,  which  had  a  large  sale  and  in- 
spired many  a  young  man  to  get  a  college 
training.  His  wife  died  March  28,  1895.  They 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  nine  are  living. 


five  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  also  leaves 
nineteen  grandchildren  and  five  great-grand- 
children. The  foregoing  is  but  a  scanty  out- 
line of  a  life  of  great  activity  and  usefulness. 

Class  of  1845 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  vice-president 
of  the  College  of  California,  the  only  living 
member  of  the  original  board  of  trustees,  of 
which  he  was  secretary,  who  helped  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  University  of  California,  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  jubilee  festiv- 
ities of  the  latter  institution,  which  have  just 
been  held.  Dr.  Willey,  who  is  now  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  went  to  California  as  a  home 
missionary  in  1849,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  educational  and  religious  development 
of  that  great  state.  He  is  still  hale  and  vigor- 
ous, and  abounds  in  reminiscences  of  his  long 
career.  

Class  of  1853 
Secretary,  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rumford 
St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
A  notable  name  has  been  removed  from  the 
list  of  living  Dartmouth  graduates  in  the 
death  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  3,  of  Levi 
Merrick  Stewart.  The  largest  taxpayer  in  the 
city  and  the  winner  of  a  fortune  estimated  at 
between  five  and  ten  millions  of  dollars,  he 
was  a  man  of  many  and  pronounced  eccen- 
tricities, and  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
abound  in  illustrative  anecdotes.  He  had  lived 
since  1860  in  a  small  frame  house  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  section  of  the  city,  and  re- 
sisted vigorously  all  attempts  to  get  posses- 
sion of  this  valuable  site  for  business  pur- 
poses. A  typical  bachelor,  he  often  spoke  of 
consulting  his  "wife"  on  matters  of  business, 
and  especially  of  charity,  and  many  people 
were  long  in  ignorance  of  the  mythical  char- 
acter of  this  companion.  Closely  economical 
in  personal  habits,  often  gruff  and  forbid- 
ding in  outward  manner,  his  right  hand  care- 
fully concealed  many  charities  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  left.  The  data  of  his  life 
are  few.  He  was  born  in  Corinna,  Maine, 
December  10,  1827,  the  son  of  David  and  Eliza 
(Merrick)  Stewart.  His  father  and  grand- 
father were  Baptist  ministers,  and  it  was  to 
this  fact  and  his  father's  expressed  inten- 
tion that  the  son  should  adopt  the  same  voca- 
tion  that  the   title   of   "Elder"    Stewart   early 
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became  fastened  to  him  and  remained  through 
life.  He  entered  Dartmouth  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and  spent  only  his  sophomore  and  sen- 
ior years  here,  the  junior  year  being  taken  at 
Watcrville  (now  Colby)  College.  After  a 
short  experience  as  teacher,  he  read  law  with 
his  brother  at  St.  Albans,  Me.,  and  at  Har- 
vard Law  School.  In  1856  he  opened  an  office 
in  Minneapolis,  and  was  successful  in  practice, 
becoming  especially  expert  in  the  law  of  real 
estate.  He  early  began  to  make  investments 
in  real  estate,  and  with  such  success  as  has 
been  indicated.  At  his  death  he  was  the  own- 
er of  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  property  in 
that  city.  By  his  will  he  has  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  his  older  brother,  with 
the  request  that  he  distribute  it  for  charitable 
purposes  according  to  his  own  judgment. 

Class  of  1856 
Secretary,  Rev.  Franklin  D.  Ayer,  3739  Wal- 
nut St.,  Philadelphia 
John  Ware  Wellington  died  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  February  12,  after 
an  illness  of  two  months.  He  was  born  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  November  22,  1837,  being 
the  son  of  Henry  Wakefield  and  Martha  Starr 
(Small)  Wellington.  He  took  the  course  of 
the  Chandler  Scientific  Department,  for  which 
he  prepared  at  South  Woodstock,  Vt.  Just  be- 
fore graduation  he  fell  from  a  flagstaff  erected 
at  Hanover  in  the  interest  of  the  Fremont  and 
Dayton  campaign,  and  received  severe  inju- 
ries, from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
After  some  engineering  work  in  the  West  he 
entered  government  employ  in  1861,  as  engi- 
neer and  draftsman  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment, and  after  the  war,  was  at  times  in 
private  and  at  times  in  government  work  until 
1869.  August  25  of  that  year  he  was  married 
at  Brewer,  Me.,  to  Sarah  Abby,  daughter  of 
Washington  and  Sarah  Jane  Hall,  and  then 
went  to  Indianola,  Iowa,  to  enter  the  dry  goods 
business.  Here  he  remained  until  1874.  For 
the  next  four  years  he  lived  on  a  farm  at  Or- 
rington.  Me.  In  1878  he  went  to  Sanford, 
Florida,  and  engaged  in  orange  raising  For 
several  years  he  was  land  agent  for  the  Flor- 
ida Land  and  Colonization  Com.pany.  Having 
suffered  severe  losses  by  the  "freeze,"  he  re- 
TTioved  to  Jacksonville.     In  1900  he  visited  the 


Paris  Exposition,  and  journeyed  through  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  1901  he  was 
burned  out  in  the  Jacksonville  fire.  After  the 
fire  he  came  North,  and  was  two  years  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  some  time  in  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  In  June,  1906,  he  bought  a  home 
at  Long  Branch.  In  1906,  he  was  present  at 
the  semi-centennial  reunion  of  his  class  at 
Hanover.  For  several  years  his  eyesight  had 
been  failing,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  nearly  blind.  Mr.  Wellington  was  con- 
nected with  the  Masonic  order,  with  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  His  wife  sur- 
vives him,  without  children. 


Class  of  1857 
Secretary,  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 
Joseph  A.  Cutter  of  this  class  has  been  lost 
to   sight    for   many   years.      Information    con- 
cerning him  will  be  welcomed. 

Class  of  1858 
Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Grafton, 
Mass. 
The  class  will  meet  in  Hanover  in  Com- 
mencement week.  The  supper  will  be  held  in 
College  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  28. 
Rooms  will  be  reserved  for  the  class  in  one  of 
the  best  dormitories,  and  these  may  be  en- 
gaged on  arrival  at  Hanover  at  the  booking 
office  in  College  Hall. 

Class  of  1859 
Secretary,  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston 
St.,  Boston 
Daniel  Hoit  Sherman  was  born  in  Sandwich, 
N.  H.,  September  10,  1840,  and  died  in  his  na- 
tive town  March  11,  1910.  His  parents  were 
Enoch  Wood  Piper  and  Julia  Maria  (Hoit) 
Sherman.  His  preparation  was  at  Daniel 
Beede's  school  at  Sandwich,  and  his  course  in 
College  that  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  Depart- 
ment. He  followed  the  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineer through  his  active  life.  For  a  short 
time  in  1861  he  was  professor  of  drawing  in 
Norwich  University.  He  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Indiana,  Bloomington,  and  Western 
Railway  for  a  number  of  years,  residing  in 
Indianapolis,    and    went    thence    to    Buffalo, 
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N.  Y.,  where  he  was  deputy  city  engineer.  In 
1886  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  engineer  of  construction  for  a  gas  com- 
pany. In  1904,  because  of  failing  health,  he 
^.  gave  up  his  work  in  Brooklyn  and  returned 
to  Sandwich.  He  was  married  at  Honeoye 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1870,  to  Cordelia  K, 
daughter  of  Rufus  and  Hannah  Wealthy 
(Crocker)  Robbins,  who  survives  him.  They 
have  had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  are 
living.  

Class  of  1860 

Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 

Dorchester,    Mass. 

The  Class  of  Sixty  was  the  last  to  graduate 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War — the  .last 
of  the  "old  regime."  It  is  impossible  for  the 
students  of  the  present  generation  to  under- 
stand the  intensity  of  the  political  agitation  of 
those  memorable  years.  There  were  some 
men  from  the  South  in  College  at  this  time. 
On  purely  biblical  grounds,  the  sympathies 
of  President  Lord  were  with  the  vSouth  in  de- 
fense of  their  "peculiar  institution."  The 
nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  presidency 
threw  the  whole  country  into  a  frenzy  of  ex- 
citement, in  which  Dartmouth  College  shared. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Old  Flag  was 
splendidly  exhibited  and  maintained  by  the 
class  of  '60,  and  six  or  seven  other  classes, 
during  the  memorable  conflict.  Our  class 
started  the  first  College  publication,  the  Aegis. 

The  faculty  was  small,  but  able,  strong,  in- 
fluential men,  every  one  of  them,  of  high 
Christian  character  and  engaging  personality. 
A  more  charming  man  and  accomplished 
scholar  in  his  department  than  Professor 
Putnam  never  lived. 

A  more  acute,  incisive,  stimulating,  exacting- 
teacher  never  sat  in  a  class  room  at  Dart- 
mouth College  than  the  then  youthful  Tutor 
Field — many  years  later  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A  majority  of  the  class  used  to  teach  school 
in  the  winter,  returning  to  the  College  in  the 
spring  with  a  small  amount  of  cash  and  a  large 
amount  of  a  certain  kind  of  experience. 

If  there  was  not  a  Webster,  or  Choate,  or 
Chase  in  our  class,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
we  have  been,  and  still  are,  a  splendid  average 
of  men.    If  we  have  not  reached  and  kept  the 


heights  by  great  men  sometimes  attained,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  a  frightful  war  burst 
upon  the  country  just  as  we  were  beginning 
to  outline  our  plans  for  the  future,  and  that, 
therefore,  professional  ambitions  and  careers 
were  not  even  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
But  the  class  of  1860  has  no  apologies  to  offer. 

Briefly,  here  is  our  record:  We  entered 
sixty  men,  gained  twenty-three,  lost  seventeen, 
and  graduated  sixty-six.  Since  graduation 
we  have  done  various  work,  and  a  good  deal 
of  it.  After  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  so  far 
as  known,  twenty-tive  or  six  are  now  living; 
but  some  of  our  ablest  men,  the  best  beloved, 
are  gone.  Twenty-one  served  in  the  Union 
Army,  of  whom,  Joab  Nelson  Patterson  be- 
came a  brigadier  general,  and  G.  E.  Chamber- 
lin,  Geo.  H.  Chandler,  and  Oscar  A.  Hale, 
lieutenant  colonels.  One  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Foster  and  Chamberlin  died 
in  the  service.  Eight  men  became  physicians ; 
twelve,  clergymen ;  sixteen,  lawyers ;  eight  or 
ten  have  been  teachers  by  profession ;  four- 
teen have  engaged  in  manufactures,  trade,  and 
other  forms  of  business, — a  small  proportion 
compared  with  today.  We  have  not  been  so 
well  "edited"  as  many  other  classes,  as  few 
of  our  men  turned  to  journalism — not  one  for 
his  main  pursuit. 

We  have  been  too  much  dispersed  to  get 
back  often  to  our  Ahna  Mater,  but  in  Frederick 
Chase,  so  long  the  treasurer  of  the  College, 
and  Lyman  B.  How,  the  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  anatomy,  we  have  had  an  honorable 
share  in  her  immediate  service. 

It  is  not  invidious  to  speak  of  those  who 
have  done  conspicuous  service  in  the  world, 
not  forgetting  that  the  rest  may  have  been  as 
useful  and  as  worthy  in  their  several  callings. 
Least  of  all  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that 
death  cut  short  many  promising  lives  before 
they  reached  their  noon,  and  that  for  those 
now  living  the  record  is  not  closed. 

A.  S.  Bickmore,  scientist,  professor,  explorer, 
superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  in  his  chosen  field ;  Henry  A. 
Morrill  as  advocate,  jurist,  judge,  has  placed 
himself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American  law- 
yers ;  John  W.  Haley  has  written  learned 
books  in  theology;  Ferguson  Haines,  busy  in 
manufactures,    has    found   place    for   the    ele- 
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gant  pursuits  of  a  liberal  education  ;  Alanson 
Palmer,  for  forty  years  teacher  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  has  enhanced  the  dignity  of  that 
profession. 

Against  each  name  in  all  the  list  might  be 
written  some  word  of  recognition  which  would 
be  a  just  memorial. 

Especially  grateful  would  it  be  to  pay  some 
tribute  to  our  dead: — to  Rollins,  to  Brown,  to 
Ayer,  to  Bancroft,  to  Thompson,  to  Pierce, 
to  Charles  Little,  to  Dodge,  to  Brewster,  to 
Camp,  to  Hartshorn,  to  Wilson  Palmer,  and 
to  others,  especially  to  Frederick  Chase,  many 
years  the  faithful  secretary  of  the  class.  Had 
his  life  been  spared,  our  class  history  would 
have  been  much  more  complete. 

"Finis  coronat  opus"  was  the  motto  of  our 
class.  The  coronation  day  is  at  hand.  We 
have  had  our  chance.  We  are  grateful  to  God 
that  just  this  half  century  has  been  the  time 
measure  of  our  activities. 

"In    this    grand    and    awful    time 
To  have  been  living  is  sublime.'' 

Our  hope  is  that  Ihe  last  years  of  the  claims 
of  1860  may  be  their  brightest,  sunniest,  and 
best.  

Class  of  1864 

Secretary,  Dr.   John   C.    Webster,  6117   Win- 

throp  Ave.,  Chicago 

Since  the  first  of  March,  1910,  the  secretary 
has  received  letters  from  every  living  member 
of  our  class.  Their  present  addresses  are  as 
follows : 

John  H.  Albin,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Solon  Bancroft,  294  Washington  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

John  P.  Bartlett,  20  Hanover  St.,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H. 

John  H.  Berry,  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Nathan  C.  Brackett,  Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Chas.  A.  Bunker,  Peacham,  Vt. 

Dr.  Chas.  Caldwell,  3339  Calumet  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Dr.  W.  W.   Freeman,   Eads,  Colorado. 

Wm.  T.  Gage,  615  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

John   T.    Gibson,    Southborough,    Mass. 

Linus  A.  Gould,  15  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Rev.  Daniel  Crosby  Greene,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Dr.  John  L.  Hildreth,  14  Garden  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Admiral  1.  Goodwin  Hobbs,  Newport.  R.  I. 

Rev.  Albert  W.  Moore,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Chas.  H.  Patterson,  4th  National  Bank,  New 
York. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson,  10  Humboldt  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Wm.  Richardson,  10  Fernwood  St.,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  M.  Rowe,  5  Ivy  St.,  Fenway 
P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jacob  O.  Sanborn,  Jiingham,  Mass. 

Rev.  John  W.  Scribner,  Ocean  Park,  Maine. 

Charles  E.  Swett,  14  Hillside  Ave.,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  6117  Winthrop  Ave., 
Chicago,   111. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Weston,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Elliot  Whipple,  Wheaton,  111. 

Dr.  Nelson  Wilbur,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Richardson  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  class  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Dr.  Homer  T.  Fuller. 

Every  man  has  voted  in  favor  of  holding 
a  class  reunion  during  Commencement  week 
in  1914,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  our  graduation,  and  plans  will  be  made 
with  that  end  in  view. 

Class  of  1865 

Secretary,  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman 

St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  pastor  since 
May,  1875,  of  the  First  Universalist  church  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  church.  He  resigned  his  pas- 
torate a  year  since,  but,  no  successor  having 
been  found,  he  has  continued  to  serve,  and  will 
do  so  until  a  successor  has  been  secured. 

Orlendo  W.  Dimick,  non-graduate,  master 
for  many  years  of  the  Wells  School,  Boston, 
retires  on  three-fourths  pay  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year. 

Class  of  1867 
Secretary,  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 
The  Magazine  has  received  an  address  de- 
livered by  Alfred  A.  Thomas  before  a  bar  ban- 
quet in  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  14,  with  the  title, 
"Why  the  law  is  a  profession,  and  the  duty  that 
follows." 
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Class  of  1870 
Secretary,  John   H.   Hardy,  Arlington,    Mass. 

This  class  observes  its  fortieth  anniversary 
by  a  reunion  at  Hanover  during  Commence- 
ment week.     A  good  attendance  is  hoped  for. 

Class  of  1871 
Secretary,  Prof.  M.  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Albert  Hezekiah  Porter  died  at  Thetford 
Center,  Vt.,  December  10,  1909,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  w^as  born  in  Thetford,  September 
20,  1843.  Before  entering  College  he  had  seen 
military  service,  having  been  a  private  in  Com- 
pany G,  Tenth  Vermont  Volunteers,  from  Au- 
gust, 1862.  About  a  year  later  he  was  wounded 
in  an  engagement  near  the  Rapidan  river,  and 
in  consequence  he  was  transferred  to  the  86th 
Company,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  from  which 
he  was  discharged  October  3,  1864.  In  College 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa 
fraternity.  After  graduation  he  entered  the 
Thayer  School,  then  just  organized,  and  grad- 
uated in  1873  as  a  member  of  its  first  class. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College.  He  then  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  engineer, 
and  for  most  of  his  active  life  was  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  While  in  Cleveland  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Engineers'  Club. 
Several  years  since  the  failure  of  his  health 
caused  his  retirement  from  active  work  and 
his  return  to  his  native  town. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fairfield  Reed  died  at  his  home 
in  Arlington,  Mass.,  April  15,  after  an  illness 
of  nearly  a  year.  Dr.  Reed  was  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  H.,  June  26,  1849.  In  College  he  was 
connected  with  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1874,  and  at  once  went  to  Holyoke,  Mass., 
where  he  built  up  a  successful  practice.  In 
1896,  after  a  year  abroad,  he  removed  to  Ar- 
lington, and  retired  from  active  practice.  In 
Holyoke  he  had  been  surgeon  for  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad,  and  for  various  corpora- 
tions. In  Arlington  he  served  on  the  school 
board.  His  first  marriage,  January  26,  1875, 
was  to  Margaret  Mason  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
who   died   in   1888,   leaving  two   children.     In 


1890  he  married  Harriet  Edgerly,  who  sur- 
vives him.  His  only  son,  Henry  Ransford 
Reed,  is  a  member  of  Dartmouth  '10. 


Class  of  1875 
Secretary,  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Harvey  I.  Cutting,  non-graduate,  died  April 
10,  at  his  home  in  Northfield,  Vt.  After  leav- 
ing College  he  was  extensively  engaged  for 
many  years  in  lumbering  in  Michigan,  but  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  old  home  at  North- 
field.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
owner  of  nearly  two  thousand  acres  of  timber 
land  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  of  several  val- 
uable mineral  springs.  He  devoted  much  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  philanthropic  work. 
A  wife  and  four  children  survive.  Two  of 
his  sons  have  been  students  at  the  College. 


Class  of  1879 
Secretary,  Charles  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Russell  A.  Wentworth  .was  reappointed  city 
engineer  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  after  one 
year's  service  in  that  position. 

Henry  B.  Thayer,  who  was  a  short  time 
since  re-elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  has  been  associated  with 
this  company  for  over  twenty-nine  years,  and 
has  actively  participated  in  the  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  the  electrical  industry  and  has  come  to 
be  known  as  one  of  its  most  successful  men. 
He  is  also  a  director  in  several  other  corpora- 
tions, among  them  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  Tabulating  Machine  Com- 
pany, the  Mexican  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  and  a  number  of  the  associated  Bell 
telephone  companies.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  New 
England  Society,  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  University  Club 
of  New  York. 

Class  of  1880 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 
The  class  will  observe  its  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary by  meeting  at  Hanover  in  Commencement 
week.  The  dinner  is  to  be  Tuesday  night  at 
the  Hanover  Inn. 
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Class  of  1884 

Secretary,  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Shef- 
field Ave.,  Chicago 

Edwards  D.  Emerson  is  the  leader  of  the 
Emerson  Bible  Class  for  Men  of  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  of  Buffalo,  with 
an  active  membership  of  119  men. 

"William  E.  Sargent 

Of  the  class  that  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth in  1884,  few  men  seemed  builded  for 
a  longer  life  than  William  E.  Sargent.  To 
have  that  life  closed  before  it  reached  the  age 
of  forty-nine  seems  to  dash  mysteriously  our 
human  hopes.  As  far  as  medical  skill  could 
discover,  he  fell  before  a  form  of  meningitis 
that  usually  attacks  children.  It  was  like  a 
bolt  from  a  clear  sky.  The  strong  man  of 
the  class  fought  valiantly  for  life,  and  through 
all  his  sufferings  maintained  that  gentle  and 
gracious  manliness  that  always  possessed  him. 

In  College  he  took  high  rank  among  his  fel- 
lows at  books  and  in  games  and  in  that  hearty 
companionship  that  gives  college  life  its  zest 
and  joy.  We  all  loved  Sargent  and  he  loved 
us. 

He  taught  while  in  College,  and  when  his 
college  days  were  over  he  plunged  into  this, 
his  favorite  work,  with  that  abandon  that 
marked  everything  he  did.  While  teaching  at 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  he  found  the  woman  who, 
as  his  wife,  was  ever  his  joy  and  pride  and 
a  constant  inspiration  in  his  life.  Two  beau- 
tiful children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  came  to 
their  home.  It  was,  however,  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  as  sub-master  and  later  principal,  that 
Sargent  came  forward  to  his  place  as  a  suc- 
cessful and  beloved  teacher.  Rarely  does  a 
man  get  the  confidence  and  respect  and  love 
of  fellow  teachers,  pupils,  and  citizens  as  he 
did.  The  memorial  issued  l)y  the  school  is  a 
beautiful  tribute  from  a  city  to  a  real  citizen. 

The  old  home  farm  in  Vermont  gave  the 
man  an  opportunity  to  revel  and  experiment 
and  to  live  out  of  doors;  and  to  work  hard, 
which  was  ever  his  delight.  Here  he  estab- 
lished a  boys'  camp  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tions, for  his  years  knew  no  rest,  save  one, 
when  he  took  a  delightful  trip  abroad  with  his 
wife.  At  his  camp  he  introduced  his  boys  to 
farm  and  field  and  river,  to  games  and  tramps 


and  good  times ;  and  to  a  manliness,  in  him 
all  unconscious,  which  made  a  new  ideal  of 
life  for  the  boys,  fashioned  of  courage  and 
gentleness.  The  boy  in  him  never  died  out. 
It  was  a  pledge  of  his  immortality. 

Beneath  the  fidelity  and  success  of  his  work 
as  a  teacher  and  beneath  his  beautiful  unsel- 
fish home  life  and  his  rollicking  and  inspiring 
companionship  with  his  boys  was  his  religion, 
as  natural  and  simple  m  him  as  breathing, 
without  show  and  without  fear.  It  was  right 
to  do  right,  and  he  proposed  to  do  it. 

Measured  by  its  quality  and  its  achievements, 
the  life  of  William  Ervin  Sargent  was  a  long 
one. 

He  was  born  August  13,  1861,  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,  the  son  of  William  H.  Sargent  and 
Mary  Carpenter  Sargent.  His  early  school- 
ing was  of  the  country  type.  He  attended 
Thetford  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Kim- 
ball Union  Academy  in  1880.  He  pursued  a 
classical  course  at  College,  taught  winter 
school  during  freshman  year  at  Chelsea,  and 
also  at  Pompanoosuc,  Vermont,  during  soph- 
omore year.  He  graduated  with  honors.  His 
work  as  teacher  was  done  in  Bradford  Acad- 
emy, Vermont,  and  in  the  Newport,  Vermont, 
High  School,  in  which  place  he  also  studied 
law,  in  the  Franklin,  N.  H.,  High  School,  in 
the  Friends'  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
the  Lancaster,  Mass.,  High  School,  and  from 
1900  to  his  death,  he  served  as  sub-master  and 
head-master  of  the  High  School  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  He  was  president  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Teachers'  Association,  1888-1889, 
and  president  of  the  Bristol  County  Associa- 
tion, 1893-4.  He  was  elected  deacon  in  the 
Trinitarian  Congregational  church  of  New 
Bedford  in  1902,  and  was  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school  for  many  years. 

He  was  married  August  12,  1892,  to  Lydia 
M.  Swett,  who  survives  him  with  their  two 
children,  Jeanette  Lovejoy,  born  October  28, 
1893,  and  Dwight  Swett,  born  July  12,  1896. 

Sargent  was  a  student  and  teacher  for  thirty 
years,  upholding  in  all  things  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  and  maintaining  every- 
where in  the  fullest  degree  the  high  standards 
in  education  which  Dartmouth  men  have 
achieved.  His  career  was  honest,  earnest,  and 
sincere,  and  we  mourn  him  and  will  remem- 
ber him  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  in  whose 
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friendship    and    association    we    always    found 

the  truest  pleasures  of  life. 

William  Slade^ 
Joseph  A.  DeBoer, 
JosiAH  F.  Hill, 

For  Class  of  1884 

Class  of  1887 

Secretary,    Emerson    Rice,    87    Arlington    St., 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

The  Fourteenth  Report  of  this  class  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  secretary.  It 'contains  many 
interesting  letters  from  members  of  the  class, 
but  as  they  have  made  few  recent  changes 
there  is  not  much  material  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  Magazine.  We  take,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Corwin,  while  still  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  from  the 
pastorate  of  the  Sedgwick  Street  to  that  of 
the  Porter  Memorial  Congregational  church. 
His  address  is  now  830  South  Oakley  Avenue. 

Rev.  Morris  W.  Morse  removed  from  Ilwa- 
co.,  Wash.,  to  Waitsburg,  in  the  same  state,  in 
December,  and  is  there  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational   church. 

Wilder  D.  Quint  is  now  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Boston  Post. 

Rev.  Fred  E.  Winn  has  lately  removed  to 
Redlands,  Cal. 

Harry  C.  Sargent  is  reported  to  have  been 
traveling  in  Europe  recently,  but  his  present 
address  is  unknown.     Can  anyone  supply  it? 

Class  of  1889 
Secretary,  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
James  C.  Flagg  is  to  leave  the  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  will  open  the  Dan  forth  School  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  next   September 

Class  of  1890 
Secretary,  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  New  York 
Preparations  are  making  for  a  grand  cele- 
bration of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
class  at  the  forthcoming  Commencement,  and 
a  large  attendance  is  assured.  Rooms  are  re- 
served for  the  men  and  their  wives  in  the 
New  Hubbard.  The  class  dinner  will  be  served 
in  College  Hall  on  Monday  evening. 


Class  of  1891 
Secretary,  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Boston 
Dr.  Ned  Dearborn,  who  is  connected  with 
the  biological  work  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Washington,  is  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  depart- 
ment  on   the   English   sparrow. 


Class  of  1892 

Secretary,  Don   C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  T.  Abbott  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  School  is  the  author  of  a  case 
book  on  equity,  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished and  has  received  high  commendation 
from  judges  of  the  higher  courts  and  from 
teachers  of  the  profession.  He  is  now  writ- 
ing a  textbook  on  contracts,  which  is  to  ap- 
pear in  the  fall. 

Class  of  1895 
Secretary,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 
The  class  will  hold  a  reunion  at  the  forth- 
coming Commencement.  The  headquarters 
will  be  in  Crosby  House.  A  large  attendance 
is   expected. 

Class  of  1900 

Secretary,    Henry    N.    Teague,    49th  St.  and 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

The  class  observes  its  tenth  anniversary  by 
a  reunion  in  Hanover  at  Commencement.  A 
special  train  will  leave  Boston  on  Saturday, 
June  25,  at  11  A.  M.,  which  is  open  to  others 
as  well  as  to  the  class.  Rooms  are  reserved  for 
the  class  in  Massachusetts  Hall.  The  banquet 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening. 

Michael  Thornton  Carrigan  died  March  15. 
He  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  9. 
1878,  prepared  at  the  high  school  of  that  city, 
and  entered  Dartmouth  at  the  beginning  of 
senior  year  from  Ottawa  University.  After 
two  years  in  Harvard  Law  School  and  one 
year'  in  a  law  office  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar  in  1903,  and  went  into  prac- 
tice with  his  brother  under  the  firm  name  of 
Carrigan  and  Carrigan,  with  offices  in  Wor- 
cester and  Athol.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death  to  Boston.     He  was  married  September 
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12,  1905,  to  Mary  Carroll  Duggan,  who  died 
August  2-y  1906.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  married  again. 

Frederick  Edwin  Atwood  was  married  in 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  April  28,  to  Marion  Eliz- 
abeth,- daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Em- 
erson Bradley.  They  are  living  at  171  Maple 
St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

John  Hutchinson  Wood  died  May  19,  1910, 
at  Boulder,  Colo.,  of  consumption,  after  two 
years'  illness.  He  was  born  in  West  Lebanon, 
July  19,  1876,  and  entered  our  class  the  middle 
of  the  junior  year.  He  graduated  from 
Thayer  School  in  1901  and  went  to  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  had  a  very  responsible  position 
in  the  state  engineer's  office. 

In  1908  he  went  to  Boulder  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  his  malady,  but  it  had  too  strong 
a  grip  on  him.  He  was  married  on  March  27, 
1907,  to  Marjory  E.  Garey,  who  survives  him. 

Class  of  ly02 
Secretary,  William  C.  Hill,  7  King  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
Ernest  B.  Watson,  who  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  from  Dartmouth  the  past  year  for 
study  at  Harvard,  is  to  become  professor  of 
English  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
Turkey.  

Class  of  1903 
Secretary,     Jeremiah    F.    Mahoney,     North 

Andover,  Mass. 
Andrew  Jackson  resigns  the  principalship  of 
the  high  school  at  Littleton,  N.  PL,  to  become 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Rochester,  N.   H. 

Class  of  1904 
Secretary,  H.  E.   Woodward,  35  Clark   St., 

Lexington,    Mass. 
Arthur  S.  Bolster  has  resigned  his  position 
as  sub-master  of  the  high  school  at  Rochester, 
N.  H.,  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Cham- 
plin  mill. 

Born,  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  March  25,  a  daugh- 
ter (Kathleen)  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrie  L. 
Muchemore. 


Class  of  1905 
Secretary,  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Elliot  P.  Frost,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  1908),  now 
teaching  at  Princeton  University,  is  to  be  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  psychology  at 
Yale  next  year. 

Edmund  E.  Day,  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  economics  at  Dartmouth,  is  to  teach 
in  the  same  department  at  Harvard  next  year. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  class  will  be  ob- 
served by  a  reunion  to  be  held  at  Hanover 
during  Commencement  week. 


DARTMOUTH   LUNCH   CLUB   OF 
BOSTON 

At  a  dinner  of  Dartmouth  graduates  at  the 
Boston  City  Club  held  the  evening  of  June  3, 
at  which  enthusiasm  ran  high,  the  old  Dart- 
mouth Lunch  Club  was  reorganized,  the  new 
and  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as 
the    Dartmouth   Club   of    Boston. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  and  possibilities  of 
securing  a  permanent  home  for  the  club.  This 
committee  will  report  at  a  dinner  to  be  held 
July  8. 

While  few  definite  plans  for  the  future  were 
completed,  these  officers  were  unanimously 
elected  for  the  year :  President,  William  M. 
Hatch  '86;  secretary,  L.  M.  Symmes  '08 ;  treas- 
urer, R.  D.  Brewer  '04. 

About  forty-five  graduates,  residing  in  and 
about  Boston  were  present. 

When  Toastmaster  John  F.  McDonald  '90, 
announced  the  object  of  the  gathering  cheers 
and  a  huge  tiger  were  given  for  Dartmouth. 

He  said  that  for  a  long  time  past  there 
had  been  need  of  such  an  organization.  It 
would  furnish  a  place  where  the  many  Dart- 
mouth men  in  and  about  Boston  might  gather. 

Among  those  prominent  at  the  dinner  was 
George  M.  Estabrook  '61  of  Brookline,  who 
has  not  missed  a  Dartmouth  gathering  in  this 
vicinity   for  many  years. 

He  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
organization,  saying : 

"It  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing   as    a    body    just    what    arc    the    needs    at 
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Dartmouth,  and  of  doing  all  in  power  in 
united  action  to  see  that  these  needs  are 
supplied.  Dartmouth  men  have  alwayS;  and 
will  always  stand  steadfast,  loyal,  and  a  cour- 
ageous band  for  the  College." 

Edward  K.  Hall  '92,  of  the  football  rules 
committee  and  head  of  the  new  gymnasium 
committee,  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
College  trustees  June  3,  $100,000  would  b- 
handed  over  to  the  gymnasium  fund  from 
the  alumni.  This  announcement  was  greeted 
with  cheers. 

The  names  of  all  the  contributors  will  go  on 


the  bricks,  but  he  said  the  new  building  could 
not  be  fully  completed  until  all  subscriptions 
were  paid  in. 

He  spoke  of  the  advanteiges  of  the  new  club. 

Among  others  who  spoke  were :  Horace  G. 
Pender  '97,  Guy  W.  Cox  '93,  Irving  J.  French 
'01,  James  R.  Chandler  '98,  Joseph  J.  Don- 
ahue '08,  F.  E.  Atwood  '00,  J.  W.  Newton  '86, 
James  P.  Richardson  '99,  L.  M.  Symmes  '08, 
Thomas  Streeter  '04. 

The  election  of  an  executive  committee  and 
further  plans  for  permanent  organization  will 
be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting. 
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The  one  hundredth  and  forty-hfst 
Commencement  at  Dartmouth  held  to 
the  high  standards  of  recent  years  in 
impressiveness  of  the  various  events,  in 
display  of  alumni  loyalty,  and  in  num- 
bers of  those  who  returned  for  the  cele- 
brations of  their  reunions. 

Following  in  spirit  the  display  of  en- 
thusiasm and  originality  of  the  class  of 
1899,  the  class  of  1900  returned  for  its 
ten  year  reunion  two  men  out  of  every 
three  who  graduated,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  non-graduates  besides.  This 
class  had,  moreover,  an  attractive  and 
painstakingly  worked-out  program,  de- 
signed not  only  for  its  own  entertain- 
ment but  for  that  also  of  the  whole 
Commencement  assembly  of  alumni. 

The  things  which  gave  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  the  alumni  gatherings  were  the 
evidences  everywhere  of  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  new  administration 
and  the  quiet  confidence  in  President 
Nichols    and    his    policies,    the    informal 


opportunities  to  see  and  to  meet  Doctor 
Tucker,  and  the  presence  in  health  and 
strength  of  Judge  David  Cross  '41,  be- 
loved by  all,  who  easily  wore  his  dis- 
tinction as  the  oldest  living  graduate. 


At  five  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
June  17,  the  Chapel  Peal  rang  out  its 
summons  to  the  exercises  of  the  Sing- 
Out.  President  Nichols  presided,  and 
Professor  Morse  was  at  the  organ.  Mr. 
Walter  H.  J.  Golde,  as  class  chorister, 
was  in  charge  of  the  program.  Led  by 
its  marshal,  Mr.  Clarke  W.  Tobin,  the 
class  entered  the  chapel  for  the  exer- 
cises, as  follows : 

Processional    Hymn:     For    the     Beauty 

of  the  Earth       ....       Kocher 
Procession  :    War    March    of   the    Priests 

(Athalie)       .         .         .  Mendelssohn 

Prelude     Second    Meditation        .        Giiilrnant 

Anthem     Sing  Alleluia  Forth         .  Buck 

The  Choir,  Solos  bv  B.  A.  Hoban  '12 

and  C.  A.'Pfau  '13 

Responsive  Reading 

Psalm  xc,  Selection  number  32 

Gloria    Patri      .....      Tallis 

Choir  and  Congregation 
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Scripture  Lesson 

John  i.  Verses  6-23 

Hymn  :  Amesbury     ....     Arnold 

"Come,  let  us  anew  our  journey  pursue" 

The  Choir,  Solo  by  Harold  S.  Winship  'lU 

Prayer 

Hymn  :    Number    17    to    tune    "Doniinus 

regit  me" 
Benediction 

Pontifical   March  .  .         .        Guuiiud 

Recessional    Hymn:    Onward,    Christian 

Soldiers      .....     Sullivan 

The  Sing-Out  exercises  were  followed 
iiiiinediately  by  the  simple  ceremony  by 
which  Palaeopitus  initiates  its  new  mem- 
bers, at  the  Old  Pine. 


Custom  was  followed  in  the  gather- 
ing of  the  classes  at  quarter  past  seven 
for  the  Wet-Down.  Led  by  the  Seniors, 
the  classes  formed  in  regular  order  and 
marched  around  the  campus,  cheering 
all  the  dormitories  and  buildings.  From 
there  the  classes  marched  to  President 
Nichols'  residence  where  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  President.  Next,  in  re- 
sponse to  their  cheers  at  his  house,  Doc- 
tor Tucker  appeared. 

The  march  then  returned  to  the  cam- 
pus, where  the  classes  drank  in  order 
from  the  barrel,  which  was  overturned 
in  a  struggle  between  the  sophomore  and 
freshman  classes,  after  which  the  three 
lower  classes  passed  through  the  Seniors 
lined  up  at  the  fence. 

When  all  the  classes  were  assembled 
around  the  bandstand  President  Tobin  of 
the  College  Club  in  behalf  of  the  students 
injected  an  unscheduled  event  into  the 
program  by  the  presentation  of  a  beauti- 
ful gold  watch  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  re- 
tiring secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Wet-Down  exercises  were  con- 
cluded by  the  presentation  of  the  Senior 
Fence  to  the  class  of  1911  by  W.  C. 
Shaw.  Harry  Butler  accepted  for  the 
junior  class.  Both  speakers  were  effec- 
tive, their  speeches  teeming  with  Dart- 


mouth spirit  and  honor  of  Dartmouth 
traditions. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  come  to 
be  established  custom,  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  College  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  to  the  Seniors,  at  nine  o'clock  the 
evening  of  the  Sing-Out.  Throughout 
the  dinner  the  speeches  all  were  touched 
with  sentiment  of  college  days  and  with 
confidence  in  the  class. 

Secretary  Hopkins  presided  as  toast- 
master.  After  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks, he  introduced  Mr.  O'Neill  of  the 
College  instruction  corps  as  the  first 
speaker.  Mr.  O'Neill,  who  spoke  in 
1907  at  a  like  dinner,  as  president  of  his 
class,  said  that  it  was  of  all  importance 
to  retain  the  old  Dartmouth  spirit  of  de- 
votion for  the  College,  and  not  to  be 
afraid  of  sentiment,  for  true  sentiment 
added  value  to  life. 

W.  C.  Shaw,  president  of  the  class  of 
1910,  next  spoke.  In  behalf  of  the  class 
he  expressed  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  in  such  a  gather- 
ing, and  he  gave  a  few  reminiscences  of 
the  four  years.  He  was  followed  by 
Professor  Reeves,  who  expressed  his  re- 
gret at  leaving,  and  said  that  even  in  his 
capacity  as  a  professor  for  only  three 
years  of  the  class's  course  of  four  he 
had  caught  some  of  the  Dartmouth 
spirit.  Above  all  things,  he  said,  be  loyal 
to  the  College. 

President  Nichols  next  spoke.  He  em- 
phasized the  great  need  of  honest  men 
who  can  be  trusted  to  abide  by  truth 
and  to  conduct  themselves  honorably 
wherever  they  be  placed. 

Mr.  Parkhurst,  one  of  the  alumni 
trustees,  who  has  just  given  the  Col- 
lege the  new  administration  building, 
followed.  He  gave  some  very  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  his  college  days. 
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The  next  speaker  was  M.  C.  Teall  of 
the  class  of  1910.  Mr.  Teall  talked  on 
the  great  value  of  a  college  education, 
and  very  effectively  brought  President 
Tucker  into  his  speech  as  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  an  ideal  college  president. 

J.  R.  Everett  deplored  the  destructive 
spirit  of  criticism,  which  pulled  down 
without  building  up  and  which  was 
found,  he  felt,  too  much  within  the  Col- 
lege of  the  present  day. 

Clarke  Tobin  followed  in  an  impres- 
sive speech  in  which  he  spoke  of  how 
all  incidental  college  connections  be- 
came of  small  account  when  com- 
pared with  the  brotherhood  of  Dart- 
mouth men.  He  then  followed  with  the 
promise  that  the  class  of  1910  should  go 
forth  and  take  its  place  in  the  alumni, 
strong   men   among   strong   men. 

The  next  speaker,  J.  P.  Richardson 
'99,  in  a  speech  of  great  finish  and  ef- 
fectiveness, spoke  of  the  Dartmouth 
spirit,  and  its  great  influence.  Drawing 
a  comparison  between  two  kings,  Edward 
and  Leopold,  he  showed  how  even  the 
world's  admiration  as  well  as  confidence 
was  given  to  the  man  who  used  his  posi- 
tion and  influence  for  the  betterment  of 
all  things,  rather  than  to  him  who 
abused  his  advantages.  Thus,  he  argued, 
would  the  college  man  be  judged, — on 
the  way  he  should  use  these  advantages 
which  had  been  his,  whether  by  far- 
sighted  and  unselfish  use  or  by  selfish 
abuse. 

General  Frank  S.  Streeter,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  was  the  last  speaker 
of  the  evening.  He  took  up  the  condi- 
tions which  college  men  must  face  today, 
and  compared  them  with  those  which 
confronted  the  men  of  his  day.  Both 
periods  represented  periods  of  public  un- 
rest over  the  settlement  of  moral  ques- 


tions,— then  slavery,  now  wealth.  To  the 
settlement  of  public  problems  college 
men  should  bring  conscientiousness,  in- 
telligence, and  energy.  He  said  that 
every  college  man  should  go  into  the 
world,  play  his  part  hard,  and  whatever 
he  might  do,  be  able  to  look  any  one  in 
the  face. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  evening 
which  brought  pleasure  to  all,  was  a  let- 
ter to  the  class,  which  Tobin  read,  from 
Doctor  Tucker.  Throughout  the  even- 
ing, together  with  the  confidence  in  the 
new  president  was  expressed  loving  re- 
gard for  him  who  had  been  president  for 
three  years  of  the  four  in  which  the  class 
had  been  in  the  College,  and  gratifica- 
tion that  men  of  the  class  could  knc>w 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  dinner  came  to  a  close  by  every 
one's  rising  and  singing  the  Dartmouth 
Song. 

On  Saturday  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
in  A  Dartmouth,  the  annual  oratorical 
contests  for  the  class  of  '66  prizes  and 
the  Barge  gold  medal  were  held.  The 
speaking  was  of  great  excellence,  and 
the  attention  of  the  audience  was  closely 
held  throughout.  The  awards  of  the 
judges  were  in  accordance  with  the  pop- 
ular verdict,  though  the  competition  was 
very  close.  The  following  awards  were 
made  by  the  judges: 

Class  of  '66  prizes :  First — Kenneth 
Francis  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ''The 
Proper  Use  of  Great  Wealth" ;  second, 
Edgar  Weston  Anderson,  Lynn,  Mass.. 
"John  Brown." 

The  Barge  medal  was  awarded  to 
Clarke  Walworth  Tobin,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  "The  Problem  of  the  Child." 

The  judges  were:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Par- 
kinson  '70,   of   Chicago;   Mr.   Alton   E. 
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Briggs  '85,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Franklin  C.  Lewis  '00,  of  New  York. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon,  on  Sunday  morning,  every 
available  seat  in  the  College  Church  had 
been  taken  and  hundreds  were  unable  to 
gain  admission.  The  preacher  of  the 
day  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  D.D.,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  already 
known  to  the  College  and  respected 
through  the  power  of  his  addresses  on 
an  earlier  occasion  in  the  year.  Prompt- 
ly as  the  bell  ceased  ringing  the  vSeniors, 
led  by  their  marshal,  entered  the  church 
and  took  their  places  in  the  body  of  the 
house. 

Aside  from  the  preacher  of  the  day 
and  the  President  of  the  College,  there 
were  upon  the  platform  the  Rev.  F.  L. 
Janeway — in  charge  of  the  service,  and 
assisting  him  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Robinson  of 
the  faculty. 

The  text  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Black  was  the  fifty-ninth  verse  of  the 
one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm :  "T 
thought  on  my  ways,  and  turned  my  feet 
unto  thy  testimonies."    He  said  : 

'The  approach  to  God  may  be  by  many 
varied  paths,  but  they  must  all  lead  to  the 
same  gate  of  serious  thought  and  honest 
reflection.  The  driving  power  which 
brings  a  man  to  the  point  of  decision  may 
be  vivid  emotion,  or  keen  sorrow,  or 
painful  repentance,  or  the  impulse  of  a 
high  resolve,  or  the  wooing  of  a  great 
love,  or  a  kindled  passion  after  good  and 
purity.  But  all  the  roads  converge  to  this 
point  of  solemn  reflection  when  a  man 
considers  his  life  in  the  light  of  God's 
presence. 

"All  who  have  tried  to  impress  their 
generation  with  any  truth  have  felt  that 
the  one  needful  thing  was  to  get  men  to 


think,  to  take  account  of  the  facts  and 
open  their  minds  to  great  issues.  It  is 
hard  to  get  a  real  hearing,  a  calm  and 
sober  and  serious  consideration.  We 
take  our  opinions  ready  made.  Compla- 
cent drifting  with  the  tide  is  common 
in  every  region.  In  politics  we  find 
everywhere  the  unintelligent  acceptance 
of  a  party  creed,  where  men  rej^eat  the 
old  catch- words  of  a  party  and  do  not 
really  set  themselves  to  master  tlie  prob- 
lems they  are  called  on  to  decide. 

*Tn  religion  we  find  the  traditional  and 
conventional,  and  seldom  the  original. 
By  original  is  meant  not  the  senseless 
striving  after  new  opinions,  but  a  living 
faith  that  is  the  expression  of  a  man's 
own  thought  and  experience.  We  do  not 
often  hear  a  live  voice  that  is  more  than 
an  echo,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of 
personal  and  experimental  knowledge. 
We  are  so  improved  in  living  that  v/e  can 
respect  life. 

''For  religion,  the  thinking  needs  to  be 
directed  to  a  definite  issue.  It  is  not 
speculation.  A  man  may  have  intellectual 
interests  and  be  absorbed  in  profound 
investigation  and  yet  come  far  short  of 
the  personal  demand  which  religion 
makes.  The  intellectual  life  is  not  neces- 
sarily religious.  Many  a  man  has  thought 
on  general  problems  but  never  faced  up 
to  the  problem  of  his  own  life.  In 
our  musings  and  questions  and  our  views 
of  problems,  have  we  come  to  close  quar- 
ters with  ourselves,  and  thought  on  our 
ways?  Have  we  seen  life  in  terms  of 
duty  and  personal  responsibility  and 
privilege?  Has  our  thinking  come  so 
close  to  our  own  soul  that  it  turned  our 
feet  in  the  way  of  God's  testimonies? 
We  are  not  born  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  but  we  are  born  to 
come   to   some   practical   decision   about, 
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our  own  life.  We  must  bring  our  way- 
ward minds  and  wilful  hearts  into  sub- 
jection to  the  highest  law. 

''Knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  finds  its  crown  in  service.  Life  will 
be  measured  not  by  what  we  get  but  by 
what  we  give.  You  have  had  in  these 
years  great  opportunity,  with  the  delight 
of  friendship,  the  joy  of  work  and  play, 
the  intellectual  pleasure  of  mastering, 
subjects.  To  whom  much  is  given,  from 
them  much  is  expected.  You  have  been 
blessed  with  the  priceless  boon  of  truth 
because  others  have  paid  the  price  for 
you.  You  must  carry  your  gifts  to  serve 
your  generation  and  make  this  world 
more  fit  for  us  all  and  aid  it  in  its  steep 
ascent  to  God." 

President  Nichols  presided  at  the  ves- 
per service  of  Sunday  evening,  and  spoke 
briefly.  In  another  column  his  address  is 
printed.  The  senior  class  attended  in  a 
body,  and  the  Chapel  was  filled  with  an 
attentive  audience  of  alumni  and  friends. 
President  Nichols  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  Seniors,  and  urged  upon 
them  the  diligent  search  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
each  man. 

The  Class  Day  exercises  of  1910  were 
a  little  delayed,  Monday  afternoon,  by 
the  breaking  upon  Hanover  of  a  hard 
thunder  storm,  and  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  though  they  must  be  postponed.  Af- 
ter an  hour,  however,  it  was  possible  to 
go  on  with  the  exercises,  and  they  were 
carried  on  with  all  the  accustomed  zest, 
and  were  witnessed  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  throng  of  guests. 

The  Seniors  marched  to  the  stand 
erected  before  Dartmouth  Hall  in  the 
College  yard.     Here  the  class  president, 


Warren  Choate  Shaw,  opened  the  exer- 
cises with  the  Address  of  Welcome.  In 
an  eloquent  address  to  the  President  of 
the  College,  Ben  Ames  Williams  sum- 
marized what  President  Nichols  has  ac- 
complished in  this,  his  first  year  of  ad- 
ministration. President  Nichols  made 
fitting  response.  James  Russell  Lowell 
delivered  the  Class  Oration,  and  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Old  Chapel  was  then  given 
by  Edwin  Otto  Raabe;  following  which 
the  procession  continued  to  the  Bema. 
Here  the  Sachem  Oration  and  the  Class 
Poem  were  delivered  by  Charles  Otis 
Libbey  and  Rollo  George  Reynolds,  re- 
spectively. At  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
ercises the  class  moved  on  to  the  Old 
Pine  stump,  where  Ralph  Bartlett  Jones 
gav^  the  Address  to  the  Old  Pine. 
Briefly  he  outlined  this  portion  of  the 
exercises,  and  ended  by  advising  all  to 
pledge  lifelong  friendship  to  one  another. 
The  Class  Ode,  sung  by  the  class,  and 
written  by  Arthur  Coleman  Gow,  pre- 
ceded the  traditional  "pipe  of  peace," 
and  the  breaking  of  the  pipes  against  the 
old  stump.  The  exercises  were  con- 
cluded by  the  singing  of  the  "Dartmouth 
Song." 

In  the  evening  occurred  a  second  suc- 
cessful presentation  of  the  Prom  Show, 
"The  Pea  Green  Earl." 


The  annual  Commencement  meeting 
of  the  Dartmouth  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  held  Tuesday  morning.  The 
list  of  members  elected  from  the  class  of 
1910  is  given  later  in  these  columns. 

A  large  number  of  graduate  members 
were  ])resent,  among  them  being  many  of 
Dartmouth's  most  distinguished  alumni. 

The    most    interesting    vote    was    one 
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electing'   President    Nichols   to   honorary 
membership. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming- 
year.  They  are :  President,  Prof.  C.  F. 
Richardson  71 ;  vice-president,  Edwin 
A.  Bayley,  Esq.,  '85 ;  secretary,  Harold 
G.  Rngg  '06;  treasurer,  H.  C.  Edgerton 
'06.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject  of  regular  and 
honorary  membership  in  the  chapter. 


At  ten  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  was  called  to  order.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president  and  the  vice- 
presidents,  Isaac  Paul,  Esq.,  78,  opened 
the  meeting  and  called  Thomas  Flint, 
Esq.,  '80,  to  preside.  The  meeting  was 
then  formally  opened  with  prayer  by 
Doctor  Litle  '60.  The  principal  speakers 
were  Doctor  Little,  responding  for  the 
class  of  1860,  and  Judge  David  Cross 
'41,  who  urged  better  attendance  at  these 
meetings. 

The  attention  of  Dartmouth  men  was 
called  to  the  great  number  of  Dartmouth 
men  in  the  Civil  War,  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  to  work  up  plans  for  the 
placing  of  a  panel,  containing  the  names 
of  all  those  men,  in  the  classes  from 
1856  to  1865,  who  were  killed  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  There  are  about  fifty- 
six  men  on  this  list,  and  the  idea  is  to 
place  the  tablet  in  the  corresponding 
space  in  Webster  Hall  to  that  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  panel  of  the  class  of  1863. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by 
the  association  for  next  year:  President, 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Sanborn  '67;  vice-presi- 
dents, the  Hon.  E.  N.  Pearson  '81  and 
C.  L.  Jenks,  Esq.,  '86;  treasurer,  Mr. 
P.  R.  Bugbee  '90;  secretary.  Prof.  R. 
M.  Barton  '04;  statistical  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Comstock  '77.    An  important  elec- 


tion was  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Gailnon  *99 
to  succeed  E.  K.  Hall,  Esq.,  '92,  on  the 
Athletic  Council.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
enthusiastically  given  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his 
valuable  services  during  the  past.  I.  F. 
Paul,  Esq.,  '78,  was  re-elected  as  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee. 


In  a  fast  baseball  game  played  Tues- 
day afternoon,  marked  by  Ekstrom's 
pitching,  Mitchell's  batting,  McLane's 
fielding,  and  the  strenuous  frolics  of  the 
class  of  1900,  the  varsity  defeated  the 
alumni  by  a  score  of  2  to  1.  Chadbourne 
scored  the  home  run  which  won  the 
game.  The  annual  contest  was  preceded 
by  a  spectacular  alumni  parade  led  by 
the  Salem  Cadet  Band. 

Lineup  and  score  by  innings : 
Varsity  Alumni 

Norton,  2b  cf,  Cook 

Brady,  lb  c,  ss,  McCabe 

Mitchell,  3b  p.   Glaze 

Chadbourne,  c  lb,   Stearns 

Morey,  ss  2b,  Vaughn 

Langdell,  cf  3b,  McLane 

Byrnes,  If  If,  Black 

West,  rf,  lb  ss,  c,  Pfau 

Ekstrom,  p  rf,  Donelly 

Barends,  rf 

Innings  12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  r  h  e 
Dartmouth  10000010  x  29  5 
Alumni  100000000    153 

At  four  o'clock  came  the  President's 
Reception,  held  in  the  living-room  of 
College  Hall.  Doctor  Nichols  and  Mrs. 
Nichols  were  assisted  in  the  receiving  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Quinby.  The  rooms,  large  as  they  were, 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  throng  of  alumni 
and  their  wives,  parents,  and  guests  of 
the  College  who  welcomed  this  opportun- 
ity of  meeting  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Nichols,  and  the  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Quinby    as    well,    and    for    nearly    two 
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hours  the  receiving  party  were  kept  en- 
joyably  busy  in  greeting  the  guests. 


The  presentation  in  Greek  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  by  the 
students  of  the  College,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, was  even  more  successful  than  the 
presentation  in  May,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  features  of  the  Com- 
mencement season  to  those  whose  mem- 
ory of  Greek  was  at  all  alive.  Of  neces- 
sity, appealing  to  a  smaller  group  than 
many  of  the  other  events  of  the  week, 
to  this  group  the  appeal  was  exception- 
ally strong,  and  satisfaction  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  performance  extended  far 
beyond  the  number  of  those  fitted  fully 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  accom- 
plishment. The  Greek  department  in 
this  achievement  has  set  a  standard  so 
high  that  other  departments  can  hardly 
advance  it,  and  only  by  the  hardest  sort 
of  work  can  it  be  equalled.  The  appre- 
ciation of  Dartmouth  men  was  freely  ex- 
pressed for  the  work  of  the  department 
and  of  the  students,  in  this  high  grade 
accomplishment  in  the  name  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Wednesday,  Commencement  Day,  was 
as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  The  exercises, 
as  usual,  began  with  prayers  at  Rol- 
lins Chapel,  led  by  the  President.  Im- 
mediately after  this  service  the  proces- 
sion formed,  under  direction  of  the  Mar- 
shal, Professor  Laycock  and  those  as- 
sisting him.  Promptly  at  half  past  nine. 
Marshal  Tobin  gathered  the  senior  class, 
and  led  by  the  Salem  Cadet  Band  the 
class  proceeded  to  Rollins  Chapel  to  act 
as  escort  for  the  procession.  The  ar- 
rangement was:   President   Nichols  and 


Governor  Ouinby,  Doctor  Tucker  and 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Hudson  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  the  Trustees  and  Council- 
lors and  invited  guests,  the  Governor's 
Staff,  the  faculty,  and  the  classes  in  or- 
der of  graduation. 

Webster  Hall  was  crowded  to  the  last 
scat,  for  the  formal  exercises  of  the 
graduation,  and  the  program  was  of  the 
usual  distinctive  grade  and  impressive- 
ness.     The  order  was  : 

I     Anthem — Worship  of  God  in 

Nature  Beethoven 

II     Prayer 
HI     Singing  of  Milton's  paraphrase 
of    Psalm    CXXXVI;    tune 
"Nuremberg" 
lA^     Commencement  Addresses 

1  The  Ideals  of  the  Greek  Drama 

Clifford  Stanley  Lyon,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

2  **Moral    Education    in   the    Public 

Schools 
William  Collins  Hainsworth  Moe, 

Norwich,  Vt. 

3  *The  Prol:)lem  of  the  Unemployed 

Walter  Alfred  Phelps,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Music 

4  Horace  :  The  Glorifier  of  the  Com- 

monplace 

Noah  Sylvester  Foss,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

5  The  Call  of  the  City 

Maynard  Can  field  Teall,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

6  The  Second  Chamber  on  Trial 

Warren   Choate  Shaw,   Lowell,   Mass. 

V     Singing  of  ''Men  of  Dartmauth"  ; 

words  by   Richard  Hovey   '85 ; 

music  by  Harry  Wellman  '07 

VI     Conferring  of  Bachelor's  Degrees 

VH     Conferring  of   Master's   Degrees 

Vni     Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

IX     Singing  of  the  Doxology 

X     Benediction 

*With   Valedictory   rank 
**With  Salutatory  rank 
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THE  CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES 

Degrees  in  Course 
The  Dean  : 

Mr.  President:  In  behalf  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Dartmouth  College,  I  present 
to  you  the  men  now  before  you,  who, 
having  met  the  full  requirements  of  the 
College  and  having  passed  their  final 
examinations  are  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree. 

The  President  : 

With  the  authority  given  me  by 
the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  I 
confer  upon  you  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
according  to  the  testimonials  which  you 
are  about  to  receive,  and  I  give  you  all 
the  privileges,  immunities,  and  honors 
pertaining  to  this  degree. 

RECIPIENTS     OF     THE     DEGREE     OF 
BACHELOR     OF     ARTS 

Eugene  Paul  Albert  Elmhurst,  111. 

Arthur  Pratt  Allen  So.  Berlin,  Mass. 

George  Edgar  Allen  Bradford,  Mass. 

Ferdinand  Douglas  Armstrong  Winchester, 

Mass. 
*Joseph  Bartlett  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fred  Copeland  Batchellor  Littleton,  N.  H. 

John  Wesley  Bates  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

Chauncey  Buel  Baxter  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

*Maurice  Gary  Blake  Brookline,  Mass. 

Richard  HansDonai  Boerker      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Anthony  Brady  So.  Boston,  Mass. 

Philip  Preston  Brooks  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

^Frederic  Kenyon  Brown  Sharon,  Vt. 

*Donald  Runnells  Bryant  Chicago,  111. 

Leslie  Augustus  Bull  Billerica,  Mass. 

Horace  Barker  Chadbourne    Chelmsford,  Mass. 
Hoitt  Newton  Charlton  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Herbert  Greenleaf  Coar  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Clay  Coffin  Everett,  Mass. 

Albert  James  Coleman  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  Francis  Colgan,  Jr.        New  Haven,  Conn. 
Henry  Francis  Collins  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Chester  Francis  Comey  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Brown  Cooper  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pierpont  McClaskey  Cowan         Allston,  Mass. 
Alpheus  Dixi  Crosby  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  Norton  Cushman  Brighton,  Mass. 

Raymond  Fiske  Cutler  Warren,  Mass. 

Joseph  James  Davidson      No.  Stratford,  N.  H, 
fGeorge  Clement  Davics  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Allen  Everett  Dorr  Richmond,  Mass. 

James  Drummond,  Jr.  Amesbury,  Mass. 

*Edward  Henry  Dusham    No.  Andover,  Mass. 


William  Arthur  Dussault  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Maurice  Warren  Eastman  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
^Clifton  Tisdale  Edgerly  Leominster,  Mass. 
fRichard  Maurice  Elliott  Lowell,  Mass. 

Nathaniel  Albert  Emerson  Etna,  N.  H. 

James  Richard  Everett  So.  Framingham,  Mass. 
Charles  Jackson  Fay  Roxbury,  Mass. 

John  Alva  Ferguson  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Howard  Lockhart  Fogg  Hvde  Park,  Mass. 

Philip   Merrill   Forristall  Maiden,   Mass. 

JNoah  Sylvester  Foss  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Thomas  Albert  Foster  Portland,  Me. 

Allan  Prime  Fowler  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Gay  Gleason  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Walter  Hermann  Julius  Golde  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
George  Frederick  Gonyer  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Henry  Evans  Gooding  Portland,   Me. 

William  Bradford  Grant  Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Donald  Whittier  Greenwood  Farmington,  Me. 
fDana  King  Hammond  Berwick,  Me. 

Henry  McKinney  Haserot  Cleveland,  O. 

Edgar  Willard  Hiestand  Chicago,  111. 

^Albert  Frederick  Hill  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Harold  Purman  Hinman  No.  Stratford,  N\  H. 
John  William  French  Hobbs  No. Hampton, N.H. 
*Max  Lucius  Holmes  Newton,  Mass. 

Talley  Robert  Holmes  Washington,  D.  C. 

Grover  Sargent  Hoyt  Craftsbury,  Vt. 

*Thurlow  Titus  Huntington  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
Royal  Wilkins  Hyde  Milford,  N.  H. 

Harold  Pineo  Jackson  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Thornton  Weeks  Jenness  Rye  Beach,  N.  H. 
David  Laundon  Johnson  Cleveland,  O. 

Henry  Preston  Kelley  Mattapan,  Mass. 

fLeon  Buell  Kendall  Ballardvale,  Mass. 

Thomas  Start  Knox  Jackson,  Minn. 

Benjamin  Lang  South  Lee,  N.  H. 

Louis  Charles  Langdell  Milford,  N.  H. 

Charles  Samuel  Leavitt  Manchester,  N.  H. 
*Charlcs  Otis  Libbey  Bangor,  Me. 

fArthur  Hardy  Lord  Hanover,  N.  H. 

James  Russell  Lowell  Portland,  Me. 

'-^Clifford  Stanley  Lyon  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Clarence  James  McLam  Ryegate,  Vt. 

James  Eben  McPherson  So. Framingham, Mass. 
Samuel  Anderson  IMathewson  New  York,  N  .Y. 
Newell  Carroll  Maynard  Newton,  Mass. 

Frank  Lamont  Meleney  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Dudley  Meredith  Troy,  N.  Y. 

John  Cyrus  Mitchell,  Jr.  Boise,  Idaho 

^William  Collins  Hainsworth  Moe  Norwich, Vt. 
fFrancis  Michael  Morrissey  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 
Lester  Ezra  Moses  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

Harry  Horton  Mudgett  Andover,  N.  H. 

Winthrop  Shaw  Nay  Dorchester,  Mass. 

fLouis  Peter  Nissen  Newport,  R.  I. 

James  Percival  Nourse  Rutland,  Mass. 

Ralph  Howe  Paine  White  River  Junction,  Vr. 
*Earl  Russell  Palmer  Paducah,  Ky. 

Edward  Augustus  Paul  Wakefield,  N.  H 

*Leland  Powers  Newton,  Mass. 

Edgar  B    Prescott  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Harold  Milton  Prescott  Concord,  N.  H. 

Walter  Milton  Price  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frederick  Albert  Rainey  Round  Lake,  N.  Y 

Henry  Ransford  Reed  Arlington,  Mass. 
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Rollo  George  Reynolds  Cambridge,  Vt. 

Albert  Amasa  Ricker  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Everett  William  Robinson  Mansfield,  Mass. 

Arthur  Sederquist  Rollins  W.  Alton,  N.  H. 

Harry  Otis  Sandberg  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Andrew  Jackson  Scarlett,  Jr.  W.Boylston,Mass. 

Harold  Casper  Schulte  Dollar  Bay,  Mich. 

Raymond  Branch  Seymour  New  York,  N.  Y. 

*Warren  Choate  Shaw  Lowell,  Mass. 

George  Cheever  Sinclair  Medford,  Mass. 

Dallas  Forbes  Smith  Chatham,  Mass. 

Howard  Votey  Smith  Pittsford,  Vt. 

fMark  Anson  Smith  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Sheldon  Bainbridge  Smith  Troy,  N.  Y. 

fThayer  Adams  Smith  Hanover,  N.  H. 

fErnest  Stephens  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Thomas  Edward  Steward  St.   Cloud,   Minn. 

Edgar  Robert  Stix  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Hazen  Stone  Wilder,  Vt. 

Marvin  Cooper  Taylor  Worcester,  Mass. 

tOtto  Frank  Taylor  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Paul  Moore  Taylor  Huntington,  Ind. 

Ralph  Warren  Taylor  Lawrence,  Mass., 

tMaynard  Canfield  Teall  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Albert  Cornelius  Thomas    Buffalo,  N.Y. 

*John  Bidwell  Thomes  Portland,  Me. 

Clarke  Walworth  Tobin  Dorchester,  Mass. 

George  Adam  Underwood  Gardner,  Mass. 
George  Cornelius  Vander  Pyl    Roxbury,  Mass. 

Louis  Burr  Wallace  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Julius  Ernest  Warren  Worcester,  Mass. 

*Harold  Edward  Washburn  Putney,  Vt. 

Harris  Moody  West  Chester,  N.  H. 

*Ben  Ames  Williams  Jackson,  O. 

Lewis  Mesler  Williams  Glencoe,  111. 

*Harold  Sumner  Winship  Passaic,  N.  J. 

*Herbert  Alfred  Wolff  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fAbiel  Wayland  Wood  Worcester,  Mass. 

William  Harold  Woolner  Everett,  Mass. 

RECIPIENTS     OF     THE       DEGREE     OF 
BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE 

Clarence  Eugene  Allen  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Jerome  Brigham  Badgley  Denver,  Colo. 

Laurence  Hardy  Bankart  Bridgton,  Me. 

Charles  Albion  Bardw^ell  Dorchester,  Mass. 

*Arnold  Leavenworth  Barrett      Florence,  Mass. 
Thomas  Lewis  Belcher  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Harold  Culver  Benjamin    West  Medford,  Mass. 
Frederic  Carleton  Brooks  Denver,  Colo. 

John  Cowles  Brooks  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Arthur  Bertram  Bucknam       Stoneham,  Mass. 
Fletcher  Payne  Burton  Brookline,  Mass. 

Warren  Shaw  Carter  Somersworth,  N.  H. 

John  Anthony  Cassidy  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Edward  Chamberlin    Manchester,  N.  H. 
Guy  Adams  Coburn  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Henry  Cheever  Comey  Melrose,  Mass. 

Reuben  Rixford  Copp        New  Durham,  N.  H. 
Charles  Luther  Crawford  Rockford,  111. 

Francis  Leonard  Donovan  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Burns  Dore  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Joseph  Elliott  Downey  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Howard  Kenneth  Dyer  Calais,  Me. 


Whitney  Haskins  Eastman  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 
Howard  Fall  Maiden,  Mass. 

John  Thurston  Farwell  Berlin,  N.  H. 

John  Henry  Field,  Jr.  Nashua,  N.  H. 

John  Haley  Finn  Lynn,  Mass. 

Charles  Edward  Gibson  East  Ryegate,  Vt. 

Robert  Raymond  Gorton  West  Newton,  Mass. 
George  Alexander  Graves,  2d  Springfield,Mass. 
Ned  Gray  Griffin  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Merrill  Hall  No.  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Henry  Roger  Harrison  Denver,  Colo. 

Edward  Wyman  Hi^-bee,  Jr.  Newport,  R,  I. 
Charles  Frederick  Hitchcock  Gilbertville,  Mass. 
Wesley  Marshall  Hunt  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Richard  Spahr  Hursh  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harold  Valmore  Hyde  i^ynn,  Mass. 

*James  Warren  Ingalls  Lynn,  Mass. 

George  Harold  Jenks  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Irving  Frederick  Jewett  Readmg,  Mass. 

Robert  Van  Ness  Johnson  Denver,  Colo. 

Hazen  Worcester  Jones  Maiden,  Mass. 

*Ralph  Bartlett  Jones  Huntington  Beach,  Cal. 
Edson  Warren  Keith  West  Wareham,  Mass. 
Charles  Herbert  Kent  Roxbury,  Mass. 

James  Joseph  Kerley  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

George  Herrick  Faber  Kidder  Orange,  N.  J. 
Joseph  Ritchie  Kinney  Winthrop,  Mass. 

JCharles  Lewis  Levermore  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Hildreth  Loveland  Norwich,  Vt. 

George  Leonard  McClintock    Boothbay  Flarbor, 

Me. 
Harold  Johnson  March  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
Burton  Carr  Miller  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Gilbert  Mitchell  So.  Boston,  Mass. 

Atkins  Nickerson  Melrose,  Mass. 

fWalter  Heselton  Norton  Winthrop,  Mass. 
Ralph  Wilber  Noyes  Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

Dean  Putnam  Otis  Hancock,  N.  H. 

Donald  Ferguson  Palmer  Paducah,  Ky. 

Robert   Emerson   Parker  Reading,   Mass. 

*Guy  Maxwell  Perry  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Winthrop  Scott  Perrv  Maynard,  Mass. 

tWalter  Alfred  Phelps  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Earle  Howard  Pierce  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Roger  Grenway  Pierce  Dorchester,  Mass. 

tSturgis  Pishon  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

James  Marsh  Porter  Maiden,  Mass. 

Everard  Stowell  Pratt  Brookline,  Mass. 

Edwin  Otis  Raabe  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Clifford  Edward  Rice  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

*Harold  Wesley  Robinson  Warren,  Vt. 

*Fletcher  Rogers  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Irving  Osgood  Scott  Hinckley,  Me. 

*John  Christopher  Shambow  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Edmund  James  Shattuck  Norwood,  Mass. 

Leo  Prentiss  Sherman  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

Nathaniel  Alden  Sherman  Allston,  Mass. 

*Ralph  Arthur  Sherwin  Orange,  Mass. 

*Harold  Wentworth  Sprague  Brockton,  Mass. 
Edgar  Mills  Steward  Chicago,  111. 

Wavne  Dudley  Steward  Chicago,  111. 

Pcrlcy  Nelson  Storer  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

tWilbur  Leyland  Taylor,  Jr.  Lawrence,  Mass. 
tWilliam  Ellsworth'Tucker  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ernest  Walker  Unangst  Hingham,  Mass. 
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Ralph   Dale  Van   Zaiit  Denver,   Colo. 

Richard  George  Vincens  Springfield,  Mass. 
Ernest  Adolph  Wagner          Manchester,  N.  H. 

tHarry  Artemas  Wells  Apthorp,  N.  H. 

Leslie  Sherwood  Wiggin  Somerville,  Mass. 

Raymond  Walden  Wilson  Springfield..  Mass. 
fHarold  Eugene  Winchester        Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Francis  Worcester  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
*Cum  laude 
fMagna  cum  laude 
$Summa  cum  laude 

The  Master's  degree  was  conferred  in 
like  words,  after  presentation  by  Profes- 
sor Patten,  upon  the  following  men : 

RECIPIENTS     OF     THE     MASTER'S 
DEGREE 

Francis  Henry  Bird,  A.B.  1909 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Economics 
Harold  Hitchins  Burbank,  A.B.  1909 

Calais,  Me. 
Economics 
Harlan  True  Stetson,  Ph.B.  Brown  1908 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 
Physics 

The  roll  of  those  who  have  received 
degrees  in  course  from  the  College  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  1909-1910  in- 
cludes also  the  following  graduates 
from  the  Associated  Schools : 

RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOC- 
TOR OF  MEDICINE— MARCH  24,  1910 


Dennis  Leo  Black  Nashua, 

Paul  Revere  Felt,  A.B.     Hillsboro  Bridge, 
Thomas  Sullivan  Field,  A.B.  Nashua. 

Paul  Haley  Medford. 

Morton  Howard  Langill,  B.S.       Hanover, 
Charles  Alphonso  McKendree,  A.B. 

Manchester, 
Frank  Harrison  Matthews       Manchester, 
Thomas  Edward  Reilly,  B.S.       Randolph, 
Harry  Carl  Storrs,  B.S.  Hanover, 

Charles  Lemuel  Trickey  Dover, 


RECIPIENTS     OF     THE     DEGREE     OF 
CIVIL     ENGINEER— APRIL    26,     1910 

Benjamin  Ayer,  B.S.  Belmont,  Mass. 

Delmont  Rockwood  Bradley,  B.S. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
Arthur  Leet  Buxton,  B.S.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Frank  Gordon  Cook,  B.S.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Oliver  Wesley  Cushman,  B.S. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 
Benjamin  Harmon  Dudley,  B.S.  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Rutledge  Gould,  B.S.  Portland,  Conn. 
Winthrop  Lamson  Smith,  B.S.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Abbot  Ward,  B.S.  Lynn,  Mass. 


N. 

H, 

N. 

H, 

N. 

H. 

M; 

ass. 

,N. 

H, 

N. 

H. 

N. 

H, 

Mass. 

N. 

H. 

N. 

H. 

RECIPIENTS     OF     THE     DEGREE     OF 
MASTER   OF   COMMERCIAL   SCI- 
ENCE—APRIL 26,  1910 

Walter  Edward  Brown,  B.S.  Brimfield,  Mass. 
Ernest  Herman  Goodrich,  B.S.  Portland,  Me. 
Frederick  Greenwood  Spokane,  Wash. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Montana,  1909. 
Elgin  Mifflin  Lansing,  Mich. 

A.B.,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  1909. 

Honorary  Degrees 

The  conferring  of  honorary  degrees 
was  the  impressive  ceremony  that  has 
come  to  be  the  usual  procedure.  Those 
about  to  receive  honorary  degrees  were 
seated  with  the  Trustees  and  honored 
guests,  upon  the  east  side  of  the  plat- 
form. Professor  E.  J.  Bartlett  in  fitting 
words  presented  those  to  receive  the  de- 
grees, and  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  the 
President  then  conferred  the  several  de- 
grees in  the  following  words : 

ALFRED  MAURICE  LOW,  close 
student  of  Economics  and  social  condi- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  America,  keen 
observer  and  able  expositor  of  those  na- 
tional traits  and  characteristics  which 
go  to  make  up  the  psychology  of  a  race ; 
I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Dartmouth  College. 

JOHN  HILDRETH  McCOLLOM, 
one  year  a  student  in  Dartmouth  in  the 
class  of  1865,  you  left  College  to  enlist 
in  the  Civil  War,  later  a  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  now  at  the 
head  of  a  great  hospital  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  contagious  diseases ; 
I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Science  in  Dartmouth  College. 

JAMES  EUGENE  HOWARD,  keen 

and  patient  student  of  the  strength  of 
materials,  your  investigations  of  the 
properties  of  steel  have  added  to  the 
safety  in  which  we  travel  by  land  and  by 
sea;  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. 

EDWARD  LEAMINGTON  NICH- 
OLS, investigator,  teacher,  author,  edi- 
tor, member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  of  other  learned  bodies, 
intellectual  father  of  many  rising  physi- 
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cists  of  promise  in  whom  both  your 
precept  and  example  have  aroused  a 
deep  and  lasting  devotion  to  that  patient 
enquiry  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
truth;  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  in  Dartmouth  Col  - 
lege. 

REUBEN  BEAN  WRIGHT,  you 
have  nobly  carried  our  Lord's  Gospel 
into  waste  places  and  built  churches  to 
gladden  and  enrich  the  lives  of  scat- 
tered and  lonely  men ;  I  gladly  admit  you 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
Dartmouth  College. 

GEORGE  HARLOW  REED,  gifted 
preacher  and  teacher  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  pastor  of  the 
flock  once  tended  by  the  Reverend  Israel 
Evans,  an  early  and  devoted  trustee  and 
benefactor  of  Dartmouth  College,  I 
gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

ALBERT  STILLMAN  BATCHEL- 
LOR,  distinguished  student  of  the  law 
and  one  resourceful  in  its  practice,  to  a 
clear  perception  and  sound  historical 
judgment  you  add  the  charm  and  graces 
of  literary  expression ;  I  gladly  admit  you 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  in 
Dartmouth  College. 

HARLAN  PAGE  AMEN,  man  of 
strength  and  gentleness,  whose  rare  per- 
sonal qualities  and  large  administrative 
ability  have  made  you  a  resourceful 
leader  in  the  upbuilding  of  one  of  our 
most  renowned  schools  for  the  mental 
and  moral  cultivation  of  youth,  I  gladly 
admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  in  Dartmouth  College. 


The  Alumni  Dinner  was  in  the  main 
the  usual  occasion.  In  the  absence  of 
Judge  Horace  Russell  '65,  the  president 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  dinner 
was  turned  over  by  President  Nichols  to 
Samuel  H.  Hudson  '85,  the  first  vice- 
president   of   the   association.      .Speeches 


were  made  by  President  Nichols,  Gov- 
ernor Quinby,  Professor  Nichols  of  Cor- 
nell, and  representatives  of  the  various 
reunion  classes.  During  the  program  the 
presiding  officer  said  that  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Marden  had  an  announcement  to  make 
in  behalf  of  the  class  of  1894.  Mr.  Mar- 
den then  arose  and  presented  to  the  Col- 
lege the  beautiful  silver  trophy  cup  for 
the  class  having  the  best  attendance  at 
its  Commencement  reunion,  the  cup  to 
be  awarded  annually.  In  presenting  the 
cup  the  following  letter  was  read,  ex- 
pressing the  purpose  and  method  which 
the  class  had  in  mind : 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  15,  1910 

To  THE  President  and  Trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,    New    Hampshire. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  class  of  '94  present  this  cup  to 
the  College  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimu- 
late such  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
several  classes  holding  reunions  at  a 
given  Commencement  as  shall  increase 
the  total  alumni  attendance  at  this  great- 
est college  event. 

In  behalf  of  the  class  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered  regarding  the 
care  and  use  of  the  cup : 

First.  That  an  annual  award  of  the 
cup  be  made  to  the  class  which  shall  have 
present  at  any  time  during  Commence- 
ment Week  the  largest  proportion  of 
its  living  graduates. 

Second.  That  the  cup  be  awarded  at 
the  annual  Commencement  Dinner  of 
the  alumni,  the  presentation  to  be  made 
by  the  President  of  the  College  or  by  the 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege designate  a  custodian  who  shall 
have  charge  of  the  awarding  of  the  cup 
each  year,  and  shall  keep  it  in  a  suitable 
place  for  public  inspection. 

Fourth.  That  on  the  morning  of 
Commencement  Day  each  class  of  alum- 
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ni  be  asked  to  file  with  the  custodian  of 
the  Clip  a  signed  statement  of  its  num- 
ber of  Hving  members  and  the  name  of 
each  man  who  has  been  present  at  some 
time  during  Commencement,  beginning 
with  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  and  that 
the  award  be  made  based  upon  these 
statements.  In  case  of  dispute  the  final 
decision  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of 
three  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 

Class  of  '94 

By  Frederick  C.  Allen,  President 
Charles  C.  Merrill,  Secretary 


The  cup  was  awarded  for  the  year 
1910-1911  to  the  class  of  1900,  which 
had  present  at  its  ten-year  reunion  sev- 
enty-six graduates  out  of  a  possible  115 
graduates  living,  sixty-six  per  cent. 
Eight  non-graduates  of  the  class  likewise 
were  in  attendance. 

The  last  event  of  the  Commencement 
program  was  the  Senior  Ball,  in  charge 
of  the  class.  This  was  attractive  and 
successful,  and  gave  pleasure  to  the 
large  assemblage  of  guests. 


PRESIDENT    NICHOLS'    ADDRESS    AT    COMMENCE- 
MENT   VESPERS 


"Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or, 
lo  there !  for  behold,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you." — St.  Luke  17:21. 

Life  gains  much  of  its  value  and  most 
of  its  interest  through  contrasts.  Change 
is  one  of  its  most  fundamental  laws,  and 
changes  rightly  used  by  the  individual 
are  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  power. 

You  of  1910  are  approaching  one  of 
those  changes.  How  will  you  use  it? 
Many  of  you  will  go  from  among  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  relations  of 
friendship  out  among  strangers  and  into 
strange  places.  What  resources  have  you 
gathered  to  meet  isolation  in  the  crowd, 
what  armor  to  do  combat  with  loneli- 
ness? 

The  power  to  work  enthusiastically, 
intensively,  at  special  tasks  is  a  strong- 
defence,  but  there  come  hours  of  weari- 
ness which  cannot  all  be  spent  in  sleep. 
One  of  life's  greatest  problems  is  tne 
right  use  of  recreation,  and  the  character 
of  some  public  entertainments  in  which 
many  hnd  amusement  is  to  the  thought- 
ful one  of  the  most  discouraging  tea- 
tures  of  our  complex  civilization. 

How  shall  a  man  spend  the  time  which 
follows  each  day's  work,  which  is  given 
him  for  rest?  In  its  uses  lie  the  great 
chances  of  life,  the  very  roots  of  good 
and  evil.  Let  no  one  be  tempted  to 
flee  from  himself,  his  own  thoughts,  or 
be  led  from  his  own  companionship  into 
any  less  worthy.  Rather  may  he  seek 
out  pleasant  places  in  which  to  be  alone 
or  to  spend  time  in  thoughtful  company 
of  those  great  spirits  of  the  past,  greater 
than  any  his  circumstances  may  allow 
him  in  the  flesh.  These  are  the  hours 
of  freedom  and  it  is  the  uses  of  free- 
dom which  make  or  mar  the  man.  They 
finally  determine  him  on  his  largest  and 


subtlest  side  and  work  the  very  temper 
of  the  soul. 

No  man's  respect  is  worth  the  winning 
who  does  not  respect  himself;  no  man's 
company  worth  the  seeking  who  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone;  no  man's  friendship 
worth  the  having  who  is  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  himself. 

A  deeper  life  is  given  to  each  one  of 
you  to  tend,  to  nurture,  to  refine.  You 
have  strength  to  make  of  it  almost  any- 
thing you  will,  and  may  in  the  doing 
achieve  riches  beyond  wealth  and  power 
and  fame.  Few  men  have  come  to  great- 
ness who  have  not  known  the  uses  of 
reflection. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  in- 
timate and  personal  word  on  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  Let  no  man  hope  to  attain  the 
fullest  stature  of  his  manhood  and  come 
into  the  whole  of  his  spiritual  birthright 
who  is  unused  to  contemplation,  who 
cannot  face  his  soul  through  thick  and 
througn  thin  in  all  of  life's  rough  places. 
There  is  a  nobility  and  strength  in  phys- 
ical courage,  but  he  who  adds  not  to  this 
that  still  finer  and  nobler  courage  of  the 
spirit  must  fail  in  the  severer  tests  of 
human  experience. 

H  you  are  to  achieve  greatness  of  soul 
the  will  must  be  firm  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment, despondency,  and  dejection,  as 
well  the  heart  be  open  to  peace  and  ex- 
altation, for  these  changes  follow  one 
another  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  as  night 
follows  day,  as  dawn  follows  darkness. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  spiritual  experi- 
ence give  the  boldest  contrasts  which  our 
life  affords.  Each  day's  public  news 
brings  heart-breaking  records  of  the  fail- 
ure of  men  to  meet  high  responsibilities, 
the  accounts  of  men  who  acknowledge 
that  saddest  last  defeat  in  suicide. 

Face  the  storm  when   it  comes   upon 
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you  though  its  blackness  seem  without 
promise  of  a  dawn.  Run  not  from  it  but 
steadfastly  fight  it  through.  Meet  it 
valiantly  for  if  you  fail  to  conquer  you 
must  fall.  Value  the  struggle  as  you 
value  your  life,  for  all  that  is  best  in 
your  life,  all  that  makes  a  strong  man's 
life  worth  living,  is  at  stake. 

In  all  the  ages  the  noblest,  most  in- 
spiring utterances  of  human  thought 
arise  from  courageous  souls  keeping 
faith  through  spiritual  disaster.  "Out 
of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  Lord,  hear  my  voice,"  is  a  uni- 
versal cry  as  old  and  as  deep  as  the 
human  heart.  Out  of  a  century  we  all 
have  known,  I  choose  but  one  of  many 
voices : 

"Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood ; 

"That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy 'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

"That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Ls  shrivel'd  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

"Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all. 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 


"So  runs  my  dream:  but  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

But  this  shows  but  the  lesser  half,  for 
out  of  solitude  arise  moments  "when  the 
clouds  are  off  the  soul,"  when  our  silent 
thoughts  are  filled  with  ecstasy,  and 
from  out  of  the  depths  beyond  our  ken 
rises  the  vision.  I  pray  you  let  your 
thought  rise  with  it  and  follow  after  it, 
for  with  love  and  peace  will  it  satisfy 
you.  You  will  ask  no  questions,  feel  no 
fear,  for  the  soul  has  grown  to  man- 
hood and  found  its  freedom.  Follow  the 
vision  out  into  the  hills  by  day,  out  un- 
der the  stars  by  night.  Seek  large  spaces 
for  its  entertainment,  and  know,  while 
it  is  given  you  to  know,  the  heart  of  the 
world,  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  all-em- 
bracing love  of  God. 

"Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal 

sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And   see   the   children   sport   upon   the 

shore, 
And    hear    the    mighty    waters    rolling 

evermore." 

"The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 
May  each  search  himself  diligently  until 
he  find  it  there. 


SPEECH     IN     BEHALF    OF    THE    CLASS    OF    igii,    ON 
RECEIVING  THE  SENIOR  FENCE 


By    Harry  Butler  '11 


Members  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen 
Hundred  and  Ten : 

The  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven  accepts  this  fence,  and  pledges  it- 
self to  treasure  these  rails  and  posts  as 
a  real  possession.  The  class  further 
promises  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the 
legacies  of  tradition  and  sentiment  which 
surround  and  are  embodied  in  this  mate- 
rial form. 

The  change  from  underclassmen  to 
Seniors  is  a  change  from  the  prepara- 
tory period  to  the  period  of  obligation 
to  prepare  others,  and  more  than  carry- 
ing out  the  mere  functions  which  we 
have  learned  to  be  our  duty  during  the 
year  to  come,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
share  with  the  lower  classes  the  lessons 
of  undergraduate  life,  which  have  been 
taught  us  by  those  who  have  preceded  us 
in  our  college  course. 

The  instruction  that  our  class  has  re- 
ceived has  come  through  many  avenues, 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  for  instance, 
through  many  victories  and  some  de- 
feats, through  bonfires,  and  class  sings. 
In  our  time  the  summer  baseball  rule, 
and  the  freshman  rule  have  been  adopt- 
ed. The  new  gymnasium  has  been 
started.  We  have  come  to  share  our  love 
and  devotion  for  an  outgoing  with  an  in- 
coming president.  The  classes  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten  have  formed  the  models  in  organiza- 
tion which  we  have  attempted  to  follow. 

These  defining  forces,  together  with 
many  pleasing  incidents  of  the  last  three 
years,  have  served  to  develop  in  our 
class  one  leading  characteristic,  the  prin- 


ciple of  close  fellowship  among  our- 
selves, and  a  broad  acquaintanceship 
throughout  the  College.  This  has  been 
emphasized  most  conspicuously,  perhaps, 
by  the  class  smoker  which  we  held  this 
spring,  a  departure  from  the  usual  cus- 
tom, but  a  spontaneous  expression  of  our 
desire  for  a  more  intimate  association 
with  each  other,  and  a  more  general 
friendship  with  the  members  of  the  oth- 
er classes. 

And  yet,  in  the  opinions  of  a  few  of 
the  friends  of  our  College,  who  have 
watched  its  development  with  keen  in- 
terest, some  of  the  recent  changes  are 
considered  unfortunate.  To  them  the 
characteristic  communism  of  Dartmouth 
undergraduate  life  seems  to  be  the  sac- 
rifice made  in  the  coming  of  our  modi- 
fied conditions.  The  belief  has  been  ex- 
pressed, that  we  are  departing  from  that 
of  which  our  alumni  boasts,  that  which 
defines  the  broadening  influence  of  our 
institution,  Dartmouth  democracy.  For 
instance,  the  fear  is  based  upon  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  society  houses,  the 
influence  of  which  will  increase  with  the 
increase  in  their  numbers.  But  with  this 
in  its  effect  we  must  also  class  our  ath- 
letic field,  and  the  new  gymnasium, 
which  are  necessarily  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  this  campus.  All  have  re- 
sulted in  broadening  the  area  over  which 
our  activities  and  diversions  are  spread. 
The  equalizing  effect  of  this  campus, 
when  it  served  as  the  football  field,  the 
baseball  diamond,  and  as  the  recreation 
ground  for  every  one,  that  effect  has 
been  lessened  to  a  large  extent.  Former- 
ly every  student  activity  was  so  concen- 
trated here,   that  a  person   was  carried 
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along  in  the  course  of  common  events 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not.  Men  de- 
veloped almost  unconsciously  that  degree 
of  binding  friendship,  to  which  we  as- 
pire today. 

Undoubtedly,  in  our  present  sur- 
roundings, there  are  a  few  tenden- 
cies which  could  at  some  time  be 
joined  with  others,  and  present  to  us  the 
peculiar  situation  in  Hanover  of  student 
differences,  petty  and  despicable  social 
codes.  There  is  unquestionably  more  op- 
portunity for  the  recluse  to  live  practi- 
cally alone.  The  cliquey  instincts  of 
some  men,  although  not  tolerated,  may 
perhaps  eke  out  an  existence  here. 

But  true  democracy  among  us  has  not 
changed,  for  simply  the  agent  of  its  de- 
velopment has  to  a  large  degree  left  its 
more  natural  home  in  this  campus  and 
thrown  itself  upon  our  student  organi- 
zations for  preservation.  The  customs 
and  forms  which  we  carry  out  from  year 
to  year,  center  themselves  now  as  be- 
fore in  this  common  and  those  things  for 
which  it  stands.     But   for  the  purposes 


of  real  fellowship  and  acquaintanceship 
a  man  could  spend  a  year  near  this  fence, 
and  accomplish  little  compared  to  what 
he  might  have  achieved  formerly.  How- 
ever, let  that  same  man  enter  into  the  or- 
ganization of  his  class,  get  into  the  com- 
munion which  accompanies  victory,  and 
what  is  more  important,  let  him  be  re- 
ceptive to  the  ideals  which  are  placed 
about  him  and. to  the  broad  spirit  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  upperclassman  to 
impart  to  him.  Let  him  do  these  things, 
and  that  which  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  old  will  not  be  lost  in  the  rising  of 
the  new :  Dartmouth  spirit,  with  its 
greater  Dartmouth  democracy,  as  sym- 
bolized in  this  fence,  will  be  one  and  the 
same. 

The  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven,  under  the  instruction  of  three 
previous  classes,  has  learned  this  lesson, 
and  now  it  remains  for  it,  in  the  role  of 
a  friendly  teacher,  to  share  this  acquire- 
ment with  the  classes  which  are  to  fol- 
low. This,  as  it  has  strength,  it  will 
strive  to  do. 


THE  REVEREND  SAMUEL  PENNIMAN  LEEDS,  D.  D. 

Minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Dartmouth  College 

December   16.  1860— June  25,  1910 


SAMUEL    PENNIMAN    LEEDS 


By   William  Jewett  Tucker 


The  immediate  feeling  following  upon 
the  death  of  Doctor  Leeds  is  that  of 
thankfulness  for  his  old  age.  No  one  who 
remembered  him  as  he  was  when  he  came 
to  Hanover  in  1860  expected  that  he 
would  live  to  be  eighty-six,  and  yet  all 
who  knew  him  in  these  later  years  were 
surprised  when  told  of  his  approaching 
death.  We  simply  missed  him  for  a  few 
days  from  the  street,  and  he  was  gone. 
He  seemed  to  have  acquired,  as  he  went 
on,  the  habit  of  living.  Having  outlived 
the  early  anxieties  of  his  friends,  having 
thoroughly  mastered  the  climate  of  Han- 
over, and  having  made  the  memorable 
record  of  forty  years  in  a  college  pulpit, 
he  entered,  as  entitled  according  to  the 
academic  phrase,  upon  "all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  immunities"  of  age.  The 
charm  of  it  all  was  that  he  continued  to 
grow.  He  met  the  new,  whatever  it 
might  be,  with  an  open  mind — new  men, 
new  ideas,  new  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  graduates  of  a  college  are  apt  to 
think  of  a  college  community  as  over- 
stocked with  old  men.  When  I  came  to 
Dartmouth  in  1893  the  oldest  man  on 
the  faculty  was  fifty-seven,  three  others 
were  in  the  early  fifties,  the  remainder 
were  under  forty-five.  The  one  thing  at 
that  time  in  our  college  community  of 
which  we  were  scant  was  age,  except  as 
President  Bartlett  gave  us  in  his  retire- 
ment a  delightful  example  of  its  dignity, 
good  cheer,  and  activities.  The  distinc- 
tion of  Doctor  Leeds  lay  in  the  continuity 
of  his  service.  His  life  bound  together 
five  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege, reckoning  by  administrations — the 
closing  years  of  the  administration  of 
Doctor  Lord,  the  entire  administrations 
of  Doctor  Smith,  Doctor  Bartlett,  and 
myself;  and  he  lived  to  welcome  Doctor 


Nichols  to  the  succession.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  know  what 
he  really  thought  as  with  his  shrewd, 
quaint,  and  humorous  sense  he  watched 
this  succession  of  men  and  events.  When- 
ever he  chanced  to  speak  of  his  *'Reminis- 
cences"  I  strongly  urged  him  to  withhold 
nothing  of  his  inner  thought,  but  I  fear 
that  his  pages  do  not  reach  far  into  recent 
times.  Doctor  Leeds  was,  however,  far 
more  than  an  interested  spectator.  He 
was  an  invaluable  part  of  each  adminis- 
tration. Ten  generations  of  Dartmouth 
students  are  witnesses  to  his  earnest, 
sympathetic,  and  stimulating  ministry. 
Whether  they  fully  realized  the  fact  or 
not,  he  carried  every  student  on  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  spiritual  power  of  the 
College  was  his  great  concern.  He  felt 
at  all  times  the  power  of  the  College : 
what  he  longed  to  accomplish  was  the  ap- 
propriation and  diversion  of  a  larger 
part  of  that  power  to  the  highest  ends  of 
human  service.  In  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion he  declares  what  his  purpose  had 
been  in  these  words : 

"I  am  not  wont  to  note  any  but  super- 
ficial faults  in  the  sons  of  Dartmouth, — 
and  what  energy  and  perseverance  and 
generosity  have  I  not  seen  among  them ! 
But  I  ask  myself  sometim.es  whether  in 
the  long,  necessary,  and  most  arduous 
struggle  of  life  they  may  not  form  the 
habit  of  seeking  great  things  for  them- 
selves, and  fail  to  form  the  habit  of  self- 
sacrificing  service.  Yet  many,  yes,  very 
many  have  I  known  here  in  college  and 
outside  of  college,  in  obscure  life  as  well 
as  in  high  places,  who  have  sought  great 
things  for  their  Lord  and  their  fellow- 
men,  and  who  in  the  final  day  shall  be 
'found  unto  praise  and  honor  and  glory.* 

"Let  us  attempt  the  best  things  possi- 
ble to  us.     And  let  us  not  define  'the 
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possible'  too  narrowly.  If  my  life  has 
taught  me  anything,  I  had  almost  said, 
it  has  taught  me  that  lesson.  I  believe 
but  few  very  important  things  have  been 
done  in  the  world  which  have  not  been 
declared  impossible  beforehand,  and 
often  by  thoughtful  people.' 

Doctor  Leeds  was  a  New  Englander 
by  a  single  remove,  but  that  remove  was 
sufficient  to  modify  his  temperament, 
his  outlook  on  men  and  affairs,  and  his 
ways  of  thinking.  Born  and  bred  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  when  the  city  was 
small  enough  to  be  accessible  in  every 
part  to  an  active  boy,  he  took  a 
lasting  impression  from  his  boyhood 
surroundings.  The  house  in  which 
he  was  born  stood  on  the  corner  of  Wall 
street  and  Broadway.  The  Battery  was 
his  playground.  The  historic  sites  were 
all  familiar  to  him.  He  could  never 
quite  endure  his  father's  pride  as  a  Bos- 
tonian.  Bunker  Hill  had  no  claim  upon 
him  above  Washington  Heights.  In  the 
midst  of  these  early  surroundings  he  saw 
much  of  the  young  civic  life  of  the  coun- 
try— the  visits  of  the  Presidents,  pro- 
cessions and  celebrations,  political  cam- 
paigns, and  the  coming  and  going  of  dis- 
tinguished men  from  abroad.  Later  he 
''went  to  college"  at  the  University  of 
New  York  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1843,  and  upon  graduation  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary  for  the 
three  years  professional  course  for  the 
ministry.  The  three  men  who  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  him  during  this 
earlier  period  were  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  Edward  Robinson,  the 
greatest  American  biblical  scholar  of  the 
time,  then  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Union  Seminary,  and  later  Albert 
Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  he 
served  as  assistant  minister.  These  were 
all  men  of  marked  liberality  of  mind, 
and  of  equal  devotion  to  duty.  The 
whole  atmosphere  in  which  he  grew  as 
a  boy,  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  in 
which  he  began  his  professional  work 
at  once  stimulated  and  tempered  his 
mind.     Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  none 


the  less  surely  he  became  broadminded, 
hospitable,  tolerant,  a  man  of  deep  con- 
viction, both  in  doctrine  and  in  morals, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  then  rising 
question  of  slavery,  but  a  man  able  to 
discriminate  between  the  permanent  and 
the  transient  in  the  hour  of  controversy. 
His  training  fitted  him  to  become  a 
steadfast  upholder  of  the  truth,  and  a 
steadfast  champion  of  the  right,  but 
not  to  become  a  sectarian  or  a  par- 
tisan. 

It  was  of  advantage  that  a  man  of 
this  training,  at  one  remove  from  the 
more  controversial  temper  of  the  New 
England  mind,  should  come  to  the  col- 
lege pulpit  at  Hanover  when  controver- 
sies, political,  scientific,  and  theological 
were  impending.  New  England  had  a 
full  suply  of  controversialists.  She 
could  well  afford  to  borrow  an  ally  and 
helper  from  a  somewhat  different  school 
of  intellectual  activity  and  conflict.  How 
well  Doctor  Leeds  met  the  requirements 
of  his  position  is  attested  by  the  calm 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  as  tney 
reviewed  his  ministry  at  its  close : 

'Tn  a  church  and  community  marked 
by  very  divergent  opinions,  strongly 
held  and  openly  expressed,  on  religious, 
social,  and  political  subjects,  he  has 
maintained  his  independence  without 
compromise,  and  without  offence,  and 
bringing  no  reproach  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ,  has  exhibited  to  all  an  unselfish 
gentleness." 

The  character  of  Doctor  Leeds,  his 
personal  characteristics,  his  whole  per- 
sonality grew  richer,  more  enjoyable, 
more  lovable  under  the  intimacies  of 
friendship.  Doctor  Leeds  did  not  be- 
long to  the  aggressively  compelling  or- 
der of  men  either  in  public  address  or  in 
conversation.  He  had  the  spirit  of  the 
orator,  as  one  might  often  see  who 
watched  him  under  the  kindling  of  im- 
agination and  feeling,  but  he  lacked  the 
full  power  of  physical  expression.  More 
of  this  spirit  came  out  in  conversation 
when  it  was  easy  for  him  to  get  an  im- 
mediate and  interested  hearing  through 
his     fund    of     information,     his     ready 
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speech,  and  his  natural  wit.  But  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  man  were 
at  all  times  in  evidence  among  his 
friends.  No  one  whom  I  have  heard 
speak  of  him  in  public  or  private  since 
his  death  has  failed  to  note  his  sense  of 
humor.  It  was  very  quaint.  Often  in 
the  flow  of  serious  talk  some  little  asiae 
would  interrupt  but  not  hinder  the 
thought.  His  anecdotes  and  stories  were 
alwa3^s  illustrative,  and  never  rambling 
or  prolix.  In  his  letters  one  constantly 
met  with  delightful  surprises  of 
thought  or  style,  a  happy  turn,  a  fresh 
word,  a  side  look.  Not  much  of  his 
humor  was  cfuotable,  it  was  so  interwov- 
en in  his  style :  it  was  simply  his  way  of 
thinking  and  of  expressing  himself  in 
the  freedom  of  conversation  or  corres- 
pondence. 

A  characteristic,  less  noticeable  but 
at  times  quite  effective,  was  his  shrewd 
wisdom.  Doctor  Leeds  was  both  a  well 
read  and  a  well  informed  man.  He  read 
books,  he  read  the  papers,  he  read  men. 
His  observations  on  current  events  were 
as  wise  as  his  criticisms  of  public  men 
were  acute.  He  was  seldom  mistaken 
in  his  opinions  or  estimates  These 
were  not  mere  intuitions  but  the  result 
of  long  and  patient  observation,  com- 
parison and  study.  He  knew  how  to 
think  of  men  individually  and  also  as 
affected  by  the  groups  and  classes  to 
which  they  belonged.  I  once  heard  him 
say  quietly  after  listening  with  some  im- 
patience to  a  superficial  harangue  on  the 
impracticability  of  ministers :  "I  have 
noticed  that  by  far  the  largest  per  cent 
of  actual  failures  in  life  is  to  be  found 
among  business  men." 


Among  these  minor  characteristics  of 
Doctor  L<eeds  was  his  discriminating 
habit  of  mind.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
imposed  upon  intellectually.  Hospitable 
as  his  mind  was  to  all  new  thought,  he 
was  never  deceived  by  any  kind  of  soph- 
istry. His  perfect  confidence  in  the 
truth  did  not  blind  him  to  the  dangers  of 
error.  He  passed  through  many  so 
called  "crises''  of  faith,  but  he  never  lost 
his  intellectual  or  moral  poise.  If  error 
had  its  dangers  he  saw  better  than  most 
men  its  inevitable  fate.  His  insight  and 
forsight  saved  him  from  the  retreat 
which  many  men  of  his  time  were 
obliged  to  make  from  untenable  posi- 
tions. One  reason  why  his  intellectual 
life  was  steadily  progressive  and  cumu- 
lative was  that  he  had  so  little  to  take 
back.  Courageously  hospitable  as  he 
was  in  his  openness  of  mind,  he  never 
allowed  himelf  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
his   guests. 

But  the  characteristic  of  Doctor  Leeds 
which  really  gathered  up  into  itself  the 
whole  of  his  enlarging  life,  was  that  he 
was  a  great  Christian.  Rooted  in 
Christianity  he  grew  that  way.  His  vir- 
tues were  the  Christian  virtues — towards 
men,  good  will,  a  charity  active,  gener- 
ous and  far  reaching :  toward  God,  hu- 
mility, assured  confidence,  and  love :  and 
toward  the  Kingdom  of  God,  loyalty, 
courage,,  and  an  unconquerable  hope. 
All  these  were  in  him  and  abounded,  and 
being  in  him  and  abounding,  the  promise 
was  fulfilled  that  he  should  ''neither  be 
barren  nor  unfruitful  "  He  died  in  the 
fulness  of  his  spiritual  life.  His  lamp 
did  not  flicker :  it  was  quenched  in  full 
flame. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


(The  Alumni  Magazine  publishes  with  pleasure  communications  from  its  sub- 
scribers, but  assumes  no  responsibility  for  opinions  expressed.) 


Editor  Alumni  Magazine: 

The  poems  of  Richard  Hovey  possess 
so  much  interest  that  the  following  spec- 
imen of  his  juvenilia  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers,  especially  as  it  concerns 
Dartmouth.  When  the  class  of  'SS  went 
to  Montreal,  February  22,  1882,  for  its 
freshman  class  supper,  Richard  Hovey 
was,  of  course,  chosen  to  write  the  class 
song.  It  was  printed  in  the  dinner  menu, 
and  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever 
been  seen  in  print  since  until  a  few  days 
ago.  The  words  had  lingered  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  memory  of 
his  classmates,  two  of  whom  were  able 
to  recall  the  first  and  last  stanzas  and 
hand  them  on  the  children  of  '85  at 
a  family  picnic  during  the  25th  reunion. 
Rediscovered  in  their  entirety  in  an  old 
college  scrapbook  of  the  class  secretary 
they  were  reprinted  and  sung  by  two 
generations  at  class  headquarters,  on  the 
campus,  and  at  the  alumni  dinner. 

It  was  written  by  Hovey  when  he  v/as 
a  Freshman,  not  yet  eighteen  years  old. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  D.  Foster,  '85 

THE  CLASS  OF  '85 

By  Richard  Hovey 

Air — "It  was  my  last  Cigar" 
Anacreon  sang  of  love  and  wine, 

And  Pindar  sang  of  horses, 
And  Homer  struck  his  harp  divine 

To  celebrate  war's  courses, 
Tyrtaeus,  with  his  brands  of  song. 

Fired  Spartan  hearts  to  strive ; 
But  ours  the  greatest  theme — we  sing 

The  class  of  '85. 

Cho. — The  class  of  '85, 
The  class  of  '85, 

But  ours  the  greatest  theme — we  sing 
The  class  of  '85. 


We're  not  averse,  we  own,  to  sport, 

And  not  in  love  with  work; 
It's  a  cold  day  when  we  labor 

If  we  have  a  chance  to  shirk, 
Yet  for  our  Alma  Mater's  honor 

We  will  always  stoutly  strive, 
And  sing  the  praise  of  Dartmouth, 

And  the  class  of  '85. 

Cho. — The  class  of  '85, 
The  class  of  '85, 

We'll  sing  the  praise  of  Dartmouth 
And  the  class  of  "85. 

Like  Eastern  princes  banqueting, 

We  feast  at  learning's  board. 
Where  wisdom's  meat  is  placed  to  eat. 

And  the  wine  of  wit  is  poured ; 
And  when,  as  come  it  must,  the  hour 

Of  parting  shall  arrive. 
Our  last  toast  shall  be  "Dartmouth 

And  the  class  of  '85." 


Cho. — The  class  of  '85, 
The  class  of  '85, 
Our  last  toast  shall  be 
And  the  class  of  '85." 


'Dartmouth 


And  when  our  youth  has  taken  wing. 

And  like  a  dream  has  fled. 
And  the  hairs  are  thicker  on  each  face, 

And  thinner  on   each  head, 
And  children  swarm  about  our  knees. 

Like  bees  about  a  hive. 
Our  thoughts  will  turn  to  Dartmouth 

And  the  class  of  '85. 

Cho. — The  class  of  '85, 
The  class  of  '85, 

Our  thoughts  will  turn  to  Dartmouth 
And  the  class  of  '85. 


Editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: 

An  article  in  the  last  Magazine  has 
struck  me,  but  I  can  not  say  that  it  gives 
me  pleasure.  I  refer  to  the  article,  "Fra- 
ternities and  Scholarship."  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  average  scholarship  in  Dart- 
mouth is  mighty  low,  and  that  this  low 
standard  of  scholarship  should  be  inves- 
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tigated,  and  the  causes,  if  any,  ascer- 
tained. The  following  questions  occur  to 
me :  Is  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  less 
than  in  the  days  when  some  of  us  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College?  Is  this  in- 
ferior preparation,  if  it  is  such,  due  to 
the  unholy  demands  made  upon  the  pre- 
paratory schools  by  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced college  teachers,  who  have  in 
mind  a  wide  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  entering,  which  will  make 
unnecessary  the  old-fashioned  drill  work 
that  many  of  us  received  in  our  fresh- 
man year?  Is  the  method  of  teaching 
now  pursued  by  the  college  professor 
faulty?  Is  there  not  too  much  of  what 
the  Indians  call  "heap  cheap  talk,"  which 
lacks  so  much  of  definiteness  that  there 
is  never  before  the  student  a  clear,  defi- 
nite task  which  he  can  assail  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  getting  what  will 
be  demanded  in  the  recitation?  It  is 
my  observation  that  the  lectures  of  these 
young  chaps  are  rambling,  not  getting 
down  to  the  very  kernel  of  things,  lack- 
ing originality,  consisting  largely  of  a  lit- 
tle from  this  textbook,  and  a  little  from 
that  textbook,  delivered  in  such  a  dull, 
uninteresting  way  that  the  average  pupil 
will  go  to  sleep  under  such  soporific 
doses,  so  that  a  majority  have  nothing  to 
go  by  after  the  recitation  except  the 
notes  of  a  few  grinds,  whose  zeal  for 
marks,  rather  than  for  learning,  causes 
them  to  take  down  notes. 

Is  it  not  true  that  these  same  college 
professors,  who  ramble  around,  and  are 
so  indefinite,  and  never  assign  definite 
tasks  to  their  pupils,  in  their  examina- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  demand  certain 
definite  knowledge  which  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  the  students  are  unable  to 
show  ? 

Is  not  the  wide  elective  system,  which 
permits  pupils  to  take  a  little  of  that  and 
a  little  of  the  other,  as  their  fancy  may 
dictate,  also  in  a  measure  responsible? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  reconstruct  the 
course  at  Dartmouth  College,  so  that 
there  might  be  five  or  six  definite  courses 
from  which  a  pupil  could  choose  a  course 


best  suited  to  his  needs?  This  series 
of  courses  could  be  improved  from  year 
to  year,  until  finally  they  would  be  so 
arranged  that  each  one  represented  very 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  effort,  and 
would  produce  the  same  degree  of  schol- 
arship. Would  not  such  a  series  of 
courses  be  a  boon  to  the  boys  themselves, 
and  a  satisfaction  to  parents  who  are 
unable  to  advise  their  sons,  and  would 
it  not  be  a  very  wise  restraint  upon  stu- 
dents who  may  have  in  mind  an  easy 
course,  rather  than  one  that  will  do  them 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  ? 

Referring  again  to  the  financial  part, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
College  to  have  the  students  in  groups, 
after  the  manner  suggested,  and  would 
it  not  be  stimulating  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  students  working  along  the 
same  lines  ? 

I  hope  you  will  overlook  my  butting 
in  on  this  matter,  which  I  can  not  help 
thinking  exceedingly  important 

I  believe  the  American  colleges  are 
making  foolish  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands upon  our  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies, that  they  are  lowering  rapidly  the 
standard  of  scholarship,  that  our  young 
people  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  frit- 
tering along,  and  taking  a  little  of  this 
and  a  little  of  that,  which  is  not  only  cal- 
culated to  make  poor  scholars,  but  which 
will  affect  unfavorably  their  character 
and  their  method  of  approaching  the  se- 
rious things  of  life. 

If  the  old  plan  of  scholarship  did  no 
more,  it  did  assign  certain  definite  tasks. 
The  fellow  who  knew  absolutely  what 
was  required  of  him,  with  no  mistake 
about  it,  knew  that  if  he  did  not  come 
up  to  the  dough-dish  it  was  his  own 
fault.  Today,  however  faithful  the  pupil 
may  be,  he  is  groping  his  way  most  of 
the  time  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  really 
what  the  teacher  is  expecting,  a  most  un- 
fortunate condition. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  along 
this  line,  but  I  believe  I  have  said 
enough. 

Alumnus 


COLLEGE     NEWS 


COMMENCEMENT      MEETING     OF 
THE      TRUSTEES 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  met  in 
Hanover  for  the  Commencement  meet- 
ing on  June  27.  Among  the  many  mat- 
ters of  business  transacted  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mr.  A.  Karl  Skinner  was  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  President  and  will  to 
considerable  extent  take  over  the  duties 
of  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  recently  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Resignations  were  accepted  with  re- 
gret from  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Robinson 
as  professor  of  Religious  History;  Dr. 
Ernest  F.  Langley  as  assistant  professor 
of  Romance  Languages ;  and  from  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Greene  as  assistant  professor 
of  French. 

Assistant  Professor  George  R.  Wicker 
of  the  Economics  Department  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  full  professorship. 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  generous 
gift  of  $5000  from  Mrs.  Jenette  R.  Row- 
ell  of  New  York  City,  to  be  divided 
into  two  scholarships  for  men  from  Coos 
county  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  be 
named  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Powell's  late 
husband,  the  George  Presbury  Rowell 
Scholarships.  It  was  further  voted  to 
express  the  College's  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Mrs.  Rowell. 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Hillman  was  appointed 
instructor  in  Physical  Culture,  his  duties 
to  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
Doctor  Bowler  and  the  President  of  the 
College. 

On  nomination  of  the  alumni  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Hilton  was  elected  Trustee 
of  Dartmouth  College. 


THE   GRADUATES'   CLUB   OF   HANO- 
VER 

The  attention  of  alumni  is  invited  to 
the  proposed  Graduates'  Club,  recently 
organized  in  Hanover. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  provide 
a  common  meeting  place  for  officers  of 
the  administration  and  faculty  of  the 
College,  for  resident  graduates  of  any 
college  or  university,  and  for  alumni  who 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
non-resident  membership. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  use  of  the  Patterson  House  on 
College  Street  is  to  be  given  for  the  pi^r- 
poses  of  the  club.  Plans  are  now  being 
prepared  for  the  reconstruction  of  tiie 
house  during  the  summer,  so  that  the 
club  may  be  opened  with  the  commg  col- 
lege year. 

The  club  will  provide  the  usual  fea- 
tures of  similar  clubs,  including  a  living- 
room,  a  library,  a  luncheon  room,  etc., 
with  suites  for  resident  members.  Pro- 
visional plans  also  include  the  reserva- 
tion of  rooms  for  visiting  non-resident 
members. 

The  need  for  such  a  club  has  long  been 
evident  and  its  permanent  success  seems 
assured.  The  founders  hope  that  those 
alumni  who  are  interested  in  the  club 
will  become  non-resident  members.  The 
annual  dues  for  non-resident  member- 
ship will  be  five  dollars. 

Requests  for  information,  and  appli- 
cations for  membership  may  be  ad- 
dressed to :  W.  R.  Gray,  Secretary,  Han- 
over, N.  H. 
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ALUMNI      ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    l8S4 

President,  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  '65 

i    Samuel  H.  Hudson,  '85. 

Vice-Presidents,   < 

f    James  B.  Reynolds,  '90. 

Secretary,   Ralph  M.  Barton,  '04, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Statistical  Secretary,  John  M.  Comstock,  '77. 

Chelsea,  Vt. 
Treasurer,  Perley  R.  Bugbee,  '90, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Executive  Committee: 
Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78,  {Chairman). 
Horace  G.  Pender,  '97,  {Secretary). 
Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen,  '72. 
Edwin  F.  Jones,  '80. 
William  M.  Hatch,  '86. 
Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  '94. 
Earl  L.  Herman,  '04. 

Com7nittee  on  Alttmni  Trustees: 
Edwin  C.  Crawford,  '74. 
Edward  C.  Stimson,  '76. 
Charles  R.  Webster,  '82. 
Nelson  A.  McClary,  '84. 
Talmadge  Hamilton  '96. 

The  membership  includes  all  graduates  of  the 
College,  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and 
the  Arts.  Others  who  receive  from  the  College 
an  Honorary  Degree,  or  are  elected  at  an 
Annual  Meeting,  shall  be  honorary  members 
but  without  the  right  of  voting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  of  Commencement  Week.  The 
Alumni  Dinner  occurs  on  Wednesday,  Com- 
mencement Day. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  five  of  their  number  are  elected  to  their 
office  upon  the  nomination  by  ballot  of  all 
Alumni  of  the  College  of  three  years'  standing 
one  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Board  at  each 
Commencement. 


Ballot  forms,  containing  the  names  of  five 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  for  the  vacancy,  are  sent  to 
all  Alumni  two  months  before  Commencement, 
and  the  voting  closes  at  6  p.  m.  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  Commencement  Week. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

boston  association,  founded  in  1864 
President,  James  B.  Reynolds, '90. 

Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  '04, 

60  State  St. 
Annual  Reunion,  third  Wednesday 
in  January. 

new   YORK   association,   FOUNDED   IN  1866 

President,  Luther  B.  Little,  '82. 

Secretary,  Pearl  P.  Edson,  '02, 

150  Nassau  St. 
Annual  Dinner,  second  Tuesday  in 
December. 

CINCINNATI    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN    1875 

President,  George  Goodhue,  '76. 
Secretary,  Albert  H.  Morrill,  '97, City  Hall. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

WASHINGTON   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  1876 

President,  The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  '89. 

Secretary,  Henry  P.  Blair,  '89, 

213  E.  Capitol  St. 
Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

CHICAGO  association,   FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  William  T.  Abbott,  '90. 

Secretary,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07, 

314  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Annual  Reunion  in  January. 

ST.  LOUIS   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN    1876 

President,  Chester  B.  Curtis,  '89. 
Secretary,  Fred  E.  Foster,  '07, 

621  North  Eighth  Street 
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NORTHWEST    ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED    IN    1880 

President,  Charles  A.  Willard,  '77. 

Secretary,  Dennis  F.  Lyons,   '02, 

403  N.Y.  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Annual  Reunion  in  winter,  alter- 
nating in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

PACIFIC  coast  association,  FOUNDED  IN  1881 

President,  Frank  Morton,  '8o. 
Secretary,  Frank  W.  Wentworth,  '03, 

System  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Annual    Reunion  in  April. 

MANCHESTER  (N.  H.)  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN 
1881 

President,  Walter  M.  Parker,  '71. 
Secretary,  Robert  P,  Johnston,  '99. 

Annual  Reunion,  second  Tuesday  in 

January. 

CONCORD     (N.    H.)    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED     IN 
1891 

President,  J.  Eastman  Pecker,  '58. 
Secretary,  E.  K.  Woodworth,  '97. 

Annual  Reunion,  last  Wednesday  in 

January. 

WESTERN         MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED   IN    1892 

President,  Ernest  Howard,  '84. 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Stearns,  '08, 
Phelps  Publishing  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Annual   Reunion  in  March. 

VERMONT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1893 

President,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  '78. 
Secretary,  Charles  M.  Smith,  '91,  Rutland. 
Annual    Reunion   in  November. 

"  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE"  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED 
IN    1895 

President,  Paul  Redington,  'go. 
Secretary,  David  J.  Main,  '06, 

701  Ernest  Cranmer  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Annual  Reunion  at   Denver,    second 

Tuesday  in  January. 


DETROIT   association,   FOUNDED   IN    1895 

President,  Rev.  William  S.  Sayres,  '76, 
Secretary,  Nathan  Jenks,  '96, 

3  Grand  Circus  Bldg. 

rocky  mountain  association,  founded  in 

1895 
President,  Clinton  H.  Moore,  '74. 
Secretary,  Louis  L.  Crone,  '01, 

Box  1365,  Butte,  Montana. 

"of  the  plains"  association,  founded  in 

1898 
President,  Silas  H.  Burnham,  '74. 
Secretary,   Dr.  Charles  W.  Pollard,  '95, 

446  Branders'  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CONNECTICUT   ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED   IN  I9OI 

President,  Albion  B.  Wilson  '95. 
Secretary,  Edward  C.  Farrington,  '08, 

684  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION,  FOUNDED  IN  1902 

President,  Harris  Comer,  '82. 

Secretary,  E.  N.  McMillan,  '01, 

307  So.  51  St. 

IOWA    ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED   IN    1903 

President,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  '94. 
Secretary,  Eugene  D.  Burbank,  '91, 

1015  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111, 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATION,FOUNDED 
IN  1904 

President,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nichols,   '71. 
Secretary,  Henry  K.  Norton,  '05, 

227  Security  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  BOSTON,  FOUNDED 
IN  1890 

President,  Isaac  F.  Paul,  '78. 

Secretary,  Horace  G.  Pender,  '97, 

209  Washington  St. 

Regular  meetings  and  dinners  are  held 
each  month  during  the  year,  excepting  January, 
July,  August,  and  September.  They  are  held 
at  the  University  Club,  270  Beacon  Street,  or 
at  some  up-town  hotel,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  Friday  of  the  month.  The  Annual 
Meeting  is  that  held  in  December. 
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THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 

YORK,  FOUNDED  IN  1899.   INCORPORATED 

1904,  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

President^  Amasa  B.  Clark,  '89. 

Vice  Preside7it^  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  '88. 

Secretary^  Arthur  T.  Soule,  '08. 

Treasurer,  Henry  J.  Stevens,  '88. 

Annual  corporate  meeting  held  last  Thursday 
in  March.  Regular  meetings  and  dinners  held 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  except  July 
and  August.  Club  night  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

the  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE    CLUB   OF    WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN  1904 

President,  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  '67. 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan,  '80,  340  Main  St. 

THE   DARTMOUTH     CLUB    OF    WESTERN     PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Presidetit,  Augustine  V.  Barker,  '72. 
Secretary,  James  H.  Conlon,  '97, 

723  Liberty   Ave.,  Pittsburg 
Annual  Meeting  in  February. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAWRENCE, 
MASS.,  FOUNDED  IN   1909 

President,  Matthew  S.  McCurdy,  '73. 
Secretary,  Daniel  A.  Arundel,  '00, 

Cay  State  Building 

THE    DARTMOUTH    ASSOCIATION    OF    ALBANY, 
N.  Y.,  FOUNDED  IN  1909 

President,  James  F.  McElroy,  '76. 
Secreta7y,  Sherman  A.  Murphy, '03, 

100  State  St, 

association  of   the  STATE    OF    WASHINGTON 

President,  Roger  S.  Greene,  '59. 
Secreta?y,  Victor  M.  Place,  '03, 

800  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle. 

association    of   western    new   YORK, 
FOUNDED   in    I91O 

President,  William  P.  Goodelle,  '63 
Secretary,  Clarence  W.  McKay,  '93, 

206  Rutgers  St.   Rochester, 


THE    RHODE    ISLAND    DARTMOUTH  ASSOCIATION, 
FOUNDED  IN   I907 

President^  Nathan  W.  Littlefield,  '69. 

Secretary,   Edward  G.  Carr,  '97, 

7  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

the  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  NORTHERN   OHIO, 
FOUNDED  IN  1907 

President,  John  C.  Hale,  '57. 

Secretary,    Walter  G.    Kennedy, 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 

THE  DARTMOUTH  LUNCH  CLUB  OF  SPRINGFIELD 
MASS.,  FOUNDED   IN   1907 

President,  Walter  V.  McDuffee,  '92. 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Weston,  '05. 

THE  DARTMOUTH  CLUB  OF  OAK  PARK,  ILL., 
FOUNDED  IN  1908 

Presidetit,  George  E.  Liscomb,  '07. 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Moseley,  '04, 

220  No.  Oak  Park  Ave. 


medical   SCHOOL   ASSOCIATION,   FOUNDED    IN 
1886 

President,  Ralph  E,  Gallinger,  M.D.,'97. 
Secretary,  Howard  N.  Kingsford,  M.D.,  '98, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual    Reunion  at  Concord,    N.  H.,  at  the 
time  of  the   meeting   of  the    New   Hampshire 
Medical  Society  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

THAYER   SOCIETY  OF   ENGINEERS,  FOUNDED  IN 
1903 

President,  Allen  Hazen,  '85. 
Secretary,  George  C.  Stoddard,  '81, 

215  W.  125th  St.,  New  York. 
Treasurer,  Otis  E,  Hovey,  '85. 

Annual  meeting  in  January  in  New 

York  City. 

association    of    secretaries,    FOUNDED    IN 

1905 

President,  Charles  C,  Merrill,  '94. 
Secretary,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  '01, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Annual  meeting  in  February,  at  Hanover. 
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'46  Dr.  J.  Whitney  Barstow,  Gramercy 
Park,    New    York    City. 

'53  Rev.  Nathan  F.  Carter,  51  Rum  ford  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'54  Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

'55  S.  R.  Bond,  Esq.,  Century  Bldg.,  412 
5th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'56  Rev.  F.  D.  Ayer,  3739  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

'57  Dr.  John  H.  Clark,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

'58  Rev.   Samuel   C.   Beane,   Grafton,   Mass. 

'59  Dr.  Edward  Cowles,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

'60  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,    Mass. 

'61  Major  E.  D.  Redington,  325  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

'62  Horace  S.  Cummings,  Esq.,  1750  K  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'63  Mr.  M.  C.  Lamprey,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'64  Dr.  John  C.  Webster,  6117  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'65  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

'66  Mr.  Henry  Whittemore,  State  St., 
Framingham,     Mass. 

'67  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

'68  Prof.  Charles  F.  Emerson,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

'69  Mr.  Charles  P.  Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'70  Plon.  John  H.   Hardy,  Arlington,   Mass. 

'71  Prof.  Marvin  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'72  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop  St., 
Pittsburg,  Penn. 

'7Z  Rev.  S.  Winchester  Adriance,  Winches- 
ter, Mass. 

'74  Dr.  Charles  E.  Quimby,  44  West  36th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

'75  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'76  Mr.  William  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

'77  Mr.  John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

'78  Mr.  William  D.  Parkinson,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

'79  Mr.  C.  C.  Davis,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

'80  Mr.  Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,    Mass. 


'81  Rev.  Myron  W.  Adams,  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity, Atlanta,  Georgia. 

'82  Luther  B.  Little,  Esq.,  5th  Ave.  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

'83  Alfred   E.   Watson,   Esq.,   Hartford,  Vt. 

'84  Dr.  James  P.  Houston,  3503  Sheffield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'85  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

'^6  William  M.  Hatch,  Esq.,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'87  Mr.  Emerson  Rice,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

'88  Rev.  William  B.  Forbush,  171  Taylor 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'89  Mr.  James  C.  Flagg,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

'90  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Criminal 
Courts    Bldg.,    New    York    City. 

'91  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rowe,  79  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

'92  Mr.  Don  C.  Bliss,  Brockton,  Mass. 

'93  Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson,  Concord,  N.  H. 

'94  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

'95  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 
N.    H. 

'96  Carl  H.  Richardson,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston,   Mass. 

'97  Merrill  Boyd,  Esq.,  Boston  University, 
11    Ashburton    Place,    Boston,    Mass. 

'98  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

'99  Charles  H.  Donahue,  Esq.,  18  Tremont 
St.,  Boston. 

'00  Mr.  Henry  N.  Teague,  The  New  Wes- 
ton, Madison  Ave.  and  49th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

'01  Mr.  W.  S.  Young,  South  High  School, 
Worcester,   Mass. 

'02  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  7  King  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

'03  Jeremiah  F.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

'04  Mr.  H.  E.  Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,    Mass. 

'05  Mr.  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 

'06  Mr.    Harold   G.   Rugg,   Hanover,   N.   H. 

'07  Mr.  Thacher  W.  Worthen,  Haaover, 
N.     H. 

'08  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

'09  Mr.  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Terrace, 
Brooklinc,  Mass. 

'10  Mr.  Maynard  C.  Teall,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
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Class  of  1845 
In  the  last  Magazine  mention  was  made  of 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Willey  in  connection  with  the 
jubilee  celebration  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  should  be  further  said  that  the 
University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  the  president  addressing  him 
in  these  words :  ''Samuel  Hopkins  Willey, 
founder,  prophet,  seer,  beholder.  It  has  been 
given  you  to  see  the  hilltop  of  vision  trans- 
muted into  the  mountain  of  fulfillment,  and 
a  dim-focused  future  dissolve  upon  the  screen 
into  a  firm,  clear  present.  The  prayer  you  of- 
fered when  the  foundations  of  this  common- 
wealth were  laid  has  found  its  largest  answer 
through  the  institution  you  established.  Your 
life  is  a  bond  between  our  beginning  and  our 
present ;  between  your  dream  and  its  em- 
bodiment;  between  your  prayer  and  its  an- 
swer. Upon  you,  the  foremost  benefactor  of 
California,  first  citizen  of  the  state,  I  confer 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws."  The  ovation 
extended  to  the  aged  educator  is  said  by  those 
who  have  been  long  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution to  have  been  the  greatest  ever  given 
any  one  in  the  Greek  theatre  where  the  pub- 
lic exercises  were  held. 

Class  of  1852 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Odell  was  born  in 
North  Hampton,  N.  H.,  March  18,  1831  His 
parents  were  Dr.  George  Odell  and  Sally  Bart- 
lett  (Towle)  Odell.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Hampton  Academy,  and  entered  the 
r^ophomore  class  at  Dartmouth  in  1849.  After 
graduation  he  studied  medicine  with  his 
father  and  with  Dr.  E.  B.  Moore  of  Boston. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1855,  and  attended  lectures  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  following  winter.  In  1856  he 
commenced  practice  at  Rye  Beach,  but  moved 
to  North  Hampton  in  1858.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Un- 
ited States  Army,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Preble, 
Portland  Harbor,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  1865.  This  was  the  recruiting  station 
and  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  17th 
U.  S.  Infantry.  After  the  war  he  returned 
to  North  Hampton,  where  he  practiced  until 
1871,  when  he  settled  in  Greenland,  where  his 


father  had  moved  in  1833.  His  practice  cov- 
ered a  large  territory.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  from 
1868  until  he  gave  up  practice.  He  was  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  local  board  of 
health,  served  as  town  treasurer  four  years, 
and  for  a  long  time  was  clerk  of  the  Congrega- 
tional society,  of  which  church  he  was  a  mem- 
ber for  many  years.  He  was  a  Republican 
in  politics.  Outside  of  his  practice  he  did  lit- 
tle except  to  settle  estates,  a  great  many  of 
which  were  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  out  of 
health  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  with 
angina  pectoris  and  valvular  heart  trouble, 
but  the  final  illness  was  of  but  three  days' 
duration,  during  the  last  few  hours  of  which 
pneumonia  set  in.  He  died  March  24,  1910. 
In  1867  he  married  in  Boston  Mrs.  Martha 
E.  Elliot  of  Newton,  Mass.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sally  (Tucker)  Daniels,  who  survives 
him,  with  their  only  child,  Lillian  Atherton 
Odell.  

Class  of  1855 

Secretary,  Samuel  R.  Bond,  412  Fifth  St.,  N. 

W.,   Washington,   D.    C. 

James  Thornton  Cobb  died  of  kidney  dis- 
ease at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1910.  Mr.  Cobb  was  born  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  December  15,  1833,  being  the  son  of 
Henry  Cobb.  He  entered  Dartmouth  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  coming  from  Amherst  College. 
After  graduation  he  went  into  business  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  broker,  but  went  West  in  November, 
1856,  and  taught  at  Prescott,  Wis.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  was  engaged 
for  many  years  in  newspaper  work.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  and 
as  an  original  thinker  of  peculiar  power.  A 
widow  survives  him,  with  a  daughter  and  four 
sons.  

Class  of  1858 
Secretary,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Grafton, 
Mass. 
Five  members  responded  in  person  to  the 
call  for  a  class  meeting :  Lucicn  H.  Adams, 
George  K.  Bartholomew,  Samuel  C.  Beane, 
Joshua  W.  Beedc,  William  M.  Chase.  Eigh- 
teen members  survive,  scattered  over  eleven 
states.     The  class  supper  was  held  on   Tues- 
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day  evening,  with  Beede  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble. Three  of  those  present  sat  alphabeti- 
cally together  through  the  college  course  ;  all 
of  the  three  have  attended  nearly  every  class 
meeting  for  fifty-two  years;  and  good  health 
presages  their  attendance  at  future  reunions, 
elbow  to  elbow. 


Class  of  1860 
Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  6  Melville  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 
Samuel  Bass  Kidder  died  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, April  5,  1910.  He  was  born  at  Darien, 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1837,  being 
the  son  of  Lyman  and  Harriet  A.  (Bass) 
Kidder,  both  natives  of  Braintree,  V't.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  Alexander  Seminary 
and  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  entering  in  the  fall  of 
sophomore  year.  For  the  first  two  years  af- 
ter graduation  he  was  at  Star  Prairie,  Wis. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  was  in  the  .Snake 
River  country,  in  Oregon  and  Idaho,  engaged 
in  mining  and  other  business.  From  1872  to 
1909  he  made  his  home  at  Baker  City,  Ore- 
gon, being  engaged  -  in  stock  raising,  and  fi- 
nally removed  to  Portland.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  school  board  at  Baker  City  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  was  married  June  22,  1886,  to 
Laura  Sophia,  daughter  of  Edward  Bridge 
and  Mary  D.  (Pink)  Field  of  Little  Falls, 
Wis.,  who  survives  him.  They  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  former  of  whom  is  living. 

Fiftieth  Reunion 

The  semi-centennial  reunion  of  the  class  of 
1860  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
its  members.  There  were  sixty-six  men  in  the 
graduating  class.  From  the  twenty-six  who 
now  survive,  with  a  single  exception,  some 
communication  came  to  the  secretary  of  the 
class.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  were  pres- 
ent at  the  reunion.  To  the  twenty-six  living 
graduates  should  be  added  three  men,  who  en- 
tered with  us  and  remained  one  year  or  more. 
Of  these  three,  one  was  with  us,  thus  mak- 
ing our  number  fifteen.  The  other  two  were 
detained  at  the  last  moment. 

The  names  of  the  men  present  were : 
Brooks,  Chase,  Closson,  Dearborn,  French, 
Haines,  Jackman,  Kimball,  H.  H.,  Kimball, 
S.  C,  Little,  Newell,  Palmer,  Patterson,  Stone, 


Tucker  ('61).  Five  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  Four  were  clergymen  ;  two  were 
lawyers ;  two  were  physicians ;  three  had  spent 
their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  as  teachers ;  four 
were  business  men.  The  oldest  one  looked  the 
youngest,  and  the  youngest  looked  about  as 
old  as  any  of  them.  None  of  them  looked 
very  old. 

To  the  undergraduates  and  senior  class  these 
fifteen  men  must  have  seemed  like  a  tremen- 
dous anacJironisin.  They  did  not  seem  quite 
to  harmonize  with  the  magnificent  new  envi- 
ronment. 

It  was  difficult  for  these  men,  who  had  come 
down  from  a  former  generation,  to  recall,  re- 
people,  and  make  real,  the  Dartmouth  of  1856- 
1860. 

The  contrast  between  "then  and  now" 
seemed  to  be  overwhelming.  They  were  com- 
forted, however,  with  the  reflection  that  the 
same  old  Dartmouth  spirit  abides,  and  in- 
forms the  new  regime. 

A  spirit  of  contentment  seemed  to  char- 
acterize these  battle-scarred  veterans  as  they 
are  laying  the  armor  off.  "Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that 
putteth  it  off."  This  may  be  a  very  valuable  in- 
j  unction,  but  few  men  who  have  been  in  the 
harness  fifty  years  have  any  inclination  to 
boast.  With  great  modesty,  reserve,  and  sup- 
pressed emotion,  these  men  of  '60  told  the 
story  of  their  lives  and  achievements. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  fifteen  gradu- 
ates of  Dartmouth  College  have  not  lived  and 
wrought  for  a  half -century,  in  these  stirring 
times,  without  having  done  something  well 
worth  hearing  about.  Each  life  has  been 
eventful  and  productive.  But  men  grow 
silent  as  they  approach  the  end.  As,  one 
after  another,  the  men  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  their  life  work,  it  was  evident  that, 
at  some  cost  of  feeling,  the  deep  things,  the 
profound  experiences,  the  significant  crises  in 
the  history  of  these  strong  men  were  held  in 
reserve  and  remained  unspoken.  Nothing  else 
would  so  well  have  befitted  the  mood  of  the 
occasion.  How  little,  after  all,  we  really 
know    each    other. 

All,  save  four  or  five,  of  those  present,  have 
retired  from  active  life,  and  are  spending  the 
years    of    well-earned    rest    that    yet    remain, 
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CLASS  OF  1863  BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLET  IN  WEBSTER  HALL 
PRESENTED  BY  THE   CLASS 

Made  by  Albert  Russell  &  Sons  Co.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
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quietly,  rationally,  happily,  with  the  feeling 
that  their  aim  has  been  to  serve  their  day  and 
generation. 

Xot  a  word  of  cynicism,  pessimism,  or  com- 
plaint with  one's  lot  in  life  was  heard,  during 
the  prolonged  conference,  forenoon,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  of  that  memorable  June  day. 
All  seemed  to  be  glad  that  they  had  lived,  and 
not  sorry  that  they  were  laying  the  burden 
down.  Some  of  the  letters  from  absent  class- 
mates were  of  classic  beauty,  and  might  well 
be  published.  Bickmore,  Middleton,  Morrill, 
Savage,  put  their  very  hearts  into  the  mes- 
sages  they   sent. 

After  all,  there  are  no  other  friendships  like 
college  friendships.  They  survive  all  the 
changes  of  time  and  fortune.  If  there  was 
any  tinge  of  sadness  in  this  memorable  reun- 
ion, it  was  the  thought  that  it  might  be  the 
last.  

Class  of  1863 
Secretary,  M.   C.  Lamprey,  Concord,   N.   H. 

Dr.  Edwin  Augustus  Knight,  for  some  time 
a  member  of  this  class,  committed  suicide  by 
taking  poison,  June  14,  in  the  family  lot  in  the 
cemetery  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  Doctor  Knight, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Luther  M.  and  Charlotte  (Til- 
ton)  Knight,  was  born  in  Thornton,  N.  H., 
April  24,  1843.  After  leaving  College  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  he  served  as  hospital  steward  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war  for  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire  Volunteers,  of  which  his  father 
was  surgeon.  He  studied  medicine,  graduat- 
ing from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1866.  After  practic- 
ing for  a  short  time  at  Millbury  and  Woburn, 
Mass.,  he  settled  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  1868, 
where  he  remained  for  many  years,  subse- 
quently moving  to  Newton,  Mass.  He  had 
been  in  poor  health  for  several  years,  and  was 
mentally  deranged.  He  married  November  17, 
1869,  Mary  C.  Whittier  of  White  River  Junc- 
tion, Vt.,  who  survives  him,  with  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  

Class  of  1865 

Secretary,  Rev.  Henry  I.  Cushman,  26  Pitman 

St.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Charles   Henry  Treat,  late  treasurer  of  the 

United  States,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.  May 

30,   in   his   apartments   at   the    Hotel    Victoria, 


New  York.  Mr.  Treat  was  born  in  Frank- 
fort, Me.,  July  15,  1841,  being  son  of  Henry 
and  Abigail  (Treat)  Treat.  His  father  was 
engaged  in  the  export  and  import  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, employing,  with  his  brothers,  twenty-eight 
vessels  in  the  enterprise.  The  son,  soon  after 
graduating  in  the  Chandler  Scientific  course, 
for  which  he  was  prepared  at  Bucksport 
(Me.)  Seminary,  entered  his  father's 
business,  and  remained  until  it  was  broken 
up  by  the  protracted  rebellion  in 
Cuba.  In  1877  he  went  to  Delaware,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company,  which  was  developing  a  line  of 
steamships  and  railroads,  to  build  some  fac- 
tories which  would  enlarge  their  business  and 
open  up  the  country.  He  established  large 
factories  at  Frankfort  and  Georgetown,  Del., 
which  became  the  leading  producers  in  the 
state  of  fruit  packages,  butter  plates,  and  fan- 
cy three-ply  goods.  Mr.  Treat,  originally  a 
Democrat,  became  a  Republican  in  1876, 
and  won  a  reputation  as  a  stump 
speaker  in  his  native  state  in  the 
campaign  of  that  year.  He  continued  his  ac- 
tivity in  Delaware,  where  he  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  United  States  senator  in  1881. 
At  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1888 
he  was  a  delegate  from  Delaware,  and  was 
highly  instrumental  in  the  nomination  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison.  Soon  after  this  date  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  where  he  carried  on  a 
manufacturing  business  for  several  years.  In 
1892  he  transferred  his  business  interests  to 
New  York,  and  entered  actively  into  the  polit- 
ical activities  of  the  city  and  state.  In  1894  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  New  York  coun- 
ty committee,  and  in  1895  was  chosen  to  man- 
age the  campaign  for  the  county,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  Republican  victory.  In  1896  he  was 
active  in  the  McKinley  campaign,  and  in  1898 
the  president  tendered  him  the  unsolicited 
office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
Wall  Street  district.  In  1902  President  Roose- 
velt reappointed  him  to  the  same  office,  and  in 
July,  1905,  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  office  he  retired  of 
his  own  choice  in  July,  1909.  Despite  his  pub- 
lic activities,  Mr.  Treat  continued  to  engage 
in  business  affairs,  organizing  the  Manila  Nav- 
igation Company,  which  built  up  a  large  busi- 
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ness  in  Manila  by  erecting  a  large  shipyard 
with  all  modern  appliances.  This  company  af- 
terwards closed  out  its  affairs  to  Speyer  and 
Company.  Mr.  Treat  was  also  president  of 
the  Fentress  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  the 
Monterey  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  the 
Knoxville  Power  Company,  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Separating  Company.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the 
Union  Leagne  Club,  and  a  director  of  the 
Grant  Monument  Association.  Soon  after 
graduation  from  College  he  married  Miss 
Frances  Emily  Huxford  of  Brooks,  Me., 
daughter  of  tiarfy  Eells  and  Margaret  (Nes- 
mith)  Huxford,  who  survives  him,  with  two 
of  their  three  daughters.  Mr.  Treat  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  financial  topics, 
including  "Credit  Currency,"  "Asset  or  Emer- 
gency Currency,"  "The  Merits  and  Demerits 
of  the  National  Banking  System,"  "The  Re- 
adjustment of  the  Banking  System  and  Uni- 
fication of  the  Currency."  As  a  convincing 
and  elociuent  speaker  he  was  much  sought  by 
banking  associations  throughout  the  country 
to    address   their   conventions. 


Class  of  1867 

Secretary,  Prof.  Horace  Goodhue,  Northfield, 

Minn. 

The  law  firm  of  Mosher  and  Curtis  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  dissolved,  and  George  A. 
Mosher,  the  senior  partner,  has  retired  from 
active  practice  for  rest  and  travel.  Mr. 
Mosher  has  been  engaged  in  legal  practice  in 
the  city  of  Troy  since  his  admission  to  the  bar 
in  1870,  and  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  has 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  patent  business. 

Class  of  1869 
Secretary,  Charles  P.   Chase,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Rose  S.,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Cook,  died 
of  pneumonia  at  their  home  in  Natick,  Mass., 
May  30. 

Class  of  1870 
Secretary,   John    H.   Hardy,   Arlington,    Mass. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Allen  died  at  Burnside, 
Conn.,  May  20,  of  general  debility  and  an 
affection  of  the  lungs.    Doctor  Allen  was  born 


in  Hartland,  Vt.,  December  6,  1843,  being  the 
youngest  of  ten  children  of  Rev.  Joseph  and 
Lyna  (Abbott)  Allen.  The  late  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  H.  Allen  '55  was  one  of  his  older 
brothers.  When  still  a  child,  the  father  was 
obliged  to  give  up  preaching,  and  the  family 
removed  to  a  farm  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  He  en- 
listed September  2,  1864,  in  Company  H., 
First  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
remained  with  the  regiment  during  its  term 
of  service,  and  was  subsequently  detailed  as 
clerk  for  the  assistant  surgeon  at  the  hospital 
near  Fort  Mansfield,  being  finally  discharged 
June  15,  1865.  He  prepared  for  college  with 
a  private  tutor  and  three  terms  at  Tilton  Sem- 
inary. In  College,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Psi  Upsilon  fraternity,  and  maintained  a  high 
rank  for  scholarship,  being  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  at  graduation.  He  then  entered 
the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1873.  He  joined 
the  New  England  Southern  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  preached  at 
eleven  stations :  Dennis,  Marshfield,  Plymouth, 
and  Provincetown,  Mass. ;  then  went  to  Eu- 
rope for  a  year,  1884-5,  and  studied  at  Leip- 
zig; Nastasket,  Mass.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Phe- 
nix,  R.  I.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  East  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  Tolland,  Conn. ;  and  finally  at  Burn- 
side,  Conn.,  where  he  lived  eight  years,  retir- 
ing last  year  from  active  service.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his 
Alma  Mater  in  1908.  December  31,  1874,  he 
was  married  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  Harriet 
M.,  daughter  of  John  Taylor  Gilman  and  Me- 
hitabel  (Johnson)  Dinsmore,  who  survives 
him.  They  had  four  children,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons.  Both  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
not  living,  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. The  following  tribute  is  taken  from 
the  Newport  News:  "Doctor  Allen  was  a 
man  of  studious  and  methodical  habits,  pur- 
suing during  all  his  ministry  a  routine  of 
work  and  of  daily  life  such  as  few  are  able 
to  lay  down  for  themselves  or  to  follow. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
members  of  the  Conference,  especially  along 
the  line  of  Biblical  literature,  his  studies  of 
the  use  of  the  Bible  made  by  a  wide  range 
of  American  and  English  authors  attracting 
much  attention.  For  nine  years  he  was  chair- 
man  of  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  Con- 
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ference,  and  in  this  position  had  charge  of  the 
work  of  examining  candidates  for  admission 
and  for  promotion  in  the  prescribed  course  of 
studies.  Such  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
languages  of  Europe  that  he  was  able  during 
this  time  to  examine  in  person  in  the  Italian 
language  the  papers  submitted  by  candidates 
for  admission  to  work  among  the  people  of 
that  nationality." 

Robert  H.  Parkinson  has  been  appointed  by 
Secretary  Knox  one  of  five  delegates  to  the 
Congress  for  the  International  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  which  will  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  May  of  next  year.  Mr.  Parkinson, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  law  firm  of 
Parkinson  and  Lane,  has  made  a  specialty  of 
patent  and  trade  mark  law  for  many  years. 
Class  Reunion 

The  class  of  70  numbers  in  its  entire  enroll- 
ment sixty  men.  Of  this  number  thirty-six 
are  now  living,  and  eighteen  attended  our  re- 
union at  some  time  during  Commencement 
week;  sixteen  were  present  at  our  class  dinner 
Monday  evening.  We  had  present  representa- 
tives of  nearly  every  vocation  which  men  of 
70  entered — four  lawyers,  two  judges,  five 
business  men,  two  ministers,  one  doctor,  four 
teachers.  Our  one  devotee  of  pure  science. 
Boss,  who  has  made  himself  a  name  in  as- 
tronomy, and  our  four  or  five  engineers  were 
absent.  Of  the  eight  who  entered  the  ministry 
only  three  survive,  and  two  of  these,  who  are 
perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  our 
members,  Francis  Brown  and  Ethelberi:  Tal- 
bot, were  present. 

At  our  dinner  we  had  most  interesting 
speeches — delightfully  informal — from  every 
man.  At  the  last  came  a  poem  from  Bel- 
lows, our  class  poet  of  college  days. 

Letters  expressing  regret  and  bearing  cor- 
dial messages  of  good  will  and  breathing  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  class  and  college  were  read 
from  seven  of  the  absentees.  There  were  only 
two  of  the  twenty-eight  living  members  of  the 
academic  section  of  the  class  from  whom  no 
answer  to  the  secretary's  call  was  received, 
rhe  class  were  "received"  at  the  homes  of 
Sherman    and    Hastings    Tuesday    afternoon. 

All  seemed  profoundly  glad  that  they  had 
come,  and  it  was  voted  to  hold  another  re- 
union in  1915. 

Lemuel   S.   Hastings 


Class  of  1871 
Secretary,  Prof.  M.  D.  Bisbee,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Frank  E.  Dimick  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Draper  of  Massachusetts  justice  of 
the  East  Boston  district  court,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  death.  Mr.  Dimick  has  been  a  spe- 
cial justice  of  the  court  since  1903,  and  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  prominent  lawyers  and 
business  men  of  the  district. 


Class  of  1872 
Secretary,  Prof.  Albert  E.  Frost,  Winthrop 
St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Dr.  William  Jarvis  died  at  his  home  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  April  16,  the  cause  of  his 
death  being  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  of  a  few 
hours'  duration.  Doctor  Jarvis  was  born  in 
Claremont,  September  16,  1849,  being  the  son 
of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  Sarah  (Jarvis)  Jar- 
vis. He  prepared  for  college  at  Kimball  Un- 
ion Academy.  In  College  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  After 
graduation  he  -studied  dentistry  at  Claremont 
and  at  Harvard  and  Boston  Dental  Colleges, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1876.  He  prac- 
ticed at  Claremont  till  1897,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  consul  at  Milan,  Italy, 
where  he  remained  six  years.  Doctor  Jarvis 
was  the  most  successful  breeder  of  Irish  set- 
ters in  America,  and  was  considered  an  au- 
thority, his  opinions  being  quoted  in  the  stan- 
dard English  works  on  dogs.  He  was  a  well- 
known  writer  on  dogs  and  birds  under  the 
iiuin  de  plume  of  "Mont  Clare."  He  was  an 
excellent  taxidermist,  and  gathered  a  large 
collection  of  birds,  some  of  them  now  extinct, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Fiske  Free  Library  of 
Claremont.  He  was  for  four  years  a  member 
of  the  board  of  control  of  Stevens  High 
School,  and  for  one  year  served  as  its  presi- 
dent. In  1880  he  married  Mary  B.  Deane, 
from  whom  he  was  legally  separated.  There 
were  no  children.        

Class  of  1875 
Secretary,  Henry  W.  Stevens,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Alonzo  Rich  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mar- 
garet Bradbury,  to  Lieutenant  William  Hamp- 
den Sage,  Jr.,  United  States  Army,  at  Bell- 
port,  L.  I.,  May  21,  1910. 
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Eighteen  men  of  the  class  of  1875  came 
back  to  Hanover  on  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  our  graduation,  for  what  proved  to 
be  the  happiest  time  we  have  had  as  a  class 
since   leaving  college. 

There  were  present :  Adams,  Aldrich,  C.E. 
Carr,  Cone,  Eaton,  Hazen,  Hutchinson,  Luce, 
Munroe,  Myers,  Parkinson,  Powers, 
Prouty,  Rice,  Rich,  Stevens,  Sawyer  and 
Towne,  and  half  of  this  number  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives.  Munroe  (traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad)  came  all 
the  way  from  Omaha,  Myers  (Judge  of  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana)  from  Indianapolis, 
and  Parkinson  from  Cincinnati  to  be  with  us. 

The  class  occupied  Richardson  Hall,  located 
near  "Wentworth",  and,  in  addition  to  sleep- 
ing accommodations,  had  a  special  room  there 
for  headquarters.  Here  we  spent  much  time 
together,  talking  over  our  college  days,  telling 
stories  and  enjoying  once  more  the  old  com- 
panionship. 

The  class  dinner,  served  in  one  of  the  pri- 
vate' dining  rooms  of  College  Hall,  was  a 
gathering  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  present.  There  was  no  formal  speak- 
ing, but  after  the  ladies  had  left  us  the  chairs 
were  drawn  closer  together,  and  we  spent  hap- 
py hours  in  talk  about  the  fun,  trouble  and 
work  of  college  days,  and  something  of  w^hat 
life  had  brought  to  us  since.  Telegrams  and 
letters  bearing  greetings  from  absent  class- 
mates to  the  boys  were  read  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

At  the  Alumni  dinner  on  Commencement 
Day  we  sat  together  at  a  table  as  a  class  and 
listened  to  the  earnest  and  progressive  talks 
by  President  Nichols  and  others.  Our  class 
president,  Prouty,  did  us  nonor  in  a  rattling- 
good  speech. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  saw 
how  the  College  has  enlarged  and  broadened 
in  all  directions  since  our  time  and  the  town 
become  even  more  beautiful  than  of  old,  yet 
our  hearts  were  with  the  Old  Dartmouth  and 
the  tianover  we  knew. 

It  was  voted  to  have  the  next  reunion  at 
Commencement  time  m  1915.  As  the  years 
go  by  we  shall  have  less  opportunity  to  meet 
each  other,  so  make  up  your  mind  now  to  be 


present    then,    and    shape    your    plans    accord- 
ingly. 

If  you  have  not  already  forwarded  a  state- 
ment about  yourself  for  the  class  report, 
please  do  so  iiiunediately. 


Class  of  1876 
Secretary^  Wni.  H.  Gardiner,  634  East  72d  St., 
Chicago 
Peter  Trenholm  Marshall  died  at  his  home 
in  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1910,  of  a  para- 
lytic stroke  received  three  days  before.  He 
was  born  in  Moreland,  N.  Y.,  January  25, 
1849,  his  parents,  Levi  and  Elizabeth  (Tren- 
holm) Marshall,  removing  to  Horseheads  when 
he  was  three  years  old.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.  At 
Dartmouth  he  was  a  member  of  the  Theta 
Delta  Chi  fraternity,  and  graduated  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  rank.  After  graduation  he  studied 
law  with  Smith,  Robertson,  and  Fassett,  of 
Elmira,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
in  1879,  he  practiced  for  two  years  at  Horse- 
heads. In  1881  he  became  principal  of  a 
school  at  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1882  at 
Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1885  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
The  summer  of  1887  he  spent  in  European 
travel.  In  1889  he  became  principal  at  Manis- 
tee, Mich.,  and  in  1890  at  Horseheads.  This 
position  he  held  for  five  years.  His  health 
having  become  poor,  he  bought  a  farm  in  or- 
der to  obtain  open-air  exercise,  and  continued 
to  carry  it  on  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  also  for  several  years  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  agricultural  implements.  He  was  married 
November  26,  1879,  to  Mille  T.,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  B.  and  Mille  Fish  (Daggett)  Mosher 
of  Horseheads.  She  died  May  6,  1909.  They 
have  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  two  are 
living,  one  having  died  in  December  last. 

Class  of  1877 
Secretary,    John    M.    Comstock,    Chelsea,    Vt. 

Frederic  L.  Owen,  sub-master  of  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School,  Boston,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  the  Bishop  Cheverus  Dis- 
trict. 

Sarah  F.  Sanders,  wife  of  William  W. 
Prescott,  died  at  their  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  10,  after  a  long  illness. 
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Class  of  1880 

Secretary,   Dana    M.    Dustan,    340    Main    St., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Class  Reunion 

The  following  members  of  the  class  were 
present :  Henry  W.  Allen,  20  Market  St., 
Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Fred  E.  Clnff,  St.  Mark's 
School,  Sonthboro,  Mass. :  Dana  P.  Dame, 
Spring  St.,  W.  Roxbnry,  Mass. ;  George  M. 
Davidson,  22  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.;  George 
A.  Dickey,  91^  F^lm  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. ; 
Dana  M.  Dustan,  340  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Charles  Snmner  Dntton,  Norwich,Vt., 
Thomas  Flint,  San  Juan,  San  Benito  Co.,Cal. ; 
Warren  C.  French,  41  Park  Row,  New  York ; 
Alvin  D.  Gaines,  609  Washington  Ave.,  S.E., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  John  E.  Ham,  So.  At- 
tleboro,  Mass. ;  George  H.Hubbard,  Haverhill, 
Mass.;  Edwin  F.  Jones,  1008  Elm  St.,  Man- 
chester, N.H. ;  Frank  Morton,  Lowell  Hign 
Sch.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Samuel  S.  Perry, 
77  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  William  L. 
Pierce,  141  Broadway,  New  York;  Frank  E. 
Shedd,  93  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William 
I.  Smith,  Wayne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Arthur  L. 
Spring,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  James 
E.  Stone,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
Charles  H.  Strout,  Wayne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Frank  S.  Sutcliffe,  Newport,  N.H.;  Webster 
Thayer,  340  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Phil- 
ip Walker,  3040  14th  St.,N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. ;  Edson  W.  White,  266  Albion  St.,  Wake- 
field, Mass. 

Wives  present :  Mrs.  Warren  C.  French, 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Shedd  and  son,  Mrs.  James 
E.  Stone,  Mrs.  Webster  Thayer. 

Dinner  was  served  at  nine  P.M.  Grace  was 
offered  by  Rev.  George  H.  Hubbard. 

After  dinner  a  short  business  meeting  was 
held.  The  following  officers  were  unanimous- 
ly elected :  President,  Hon.  Thomas  Flint,  Jr. ; 
Secretary,  Dana  M.  Dustan ;  Treasurer,  Alvin 
D.  Gaines ;  Historian,  Frank  Morton ;  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  class  fund :  Dana  M.  Dus- 
tan, Dana   P.   Dame,   Edwin  F.   Jones. 

After  our  business  meeting  the  secretary 
was  asked  to  find  Judge  David  Cross  '41,  who 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  class  of  '80,  and 
escort  him  to  the  dining  hall.  y\lso  at  that  time 


we  invited  Mrs.  Cross  and  the  wives  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  who  were  present,  to 
come  to  the  dining  hall  and  listen  to  Judge 
Cross  and  to  see  the  members  of  the  class 
who  were  present.  After  appropriate  and  fe- 
licitous remarks.  Judge  Cross  pleaded  fatigue 
due  to  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  retired,  ac- 
companied by  the  ladies,  to  whom  had  been 
presented  all  the  flowers  on  our  tables.  Those 
present  enjoyed  this  reunion  exceedingly. 

The  class  unanimously  hopes  that  another 
year  the  way  may  be  open  to  confer  a  degree 
upon  a  member  of  the  class  who  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  religious  subjects. 

Congressman  Foster  sent  his  regrets,  plead- 
ing to  be  excused  because  his  Congressional 
convention  was  held  at  Rurlington,  Vt.,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  which  was  the  next  day. 

Quite  a  number  were  present  who  were  un- 
able to  attend  the  twenty-fifth  reunion.  Sev- 
eral who  attended  the  twenty-fifth  reunion 
were  unable  to  be  at  the  thirtieth. 

Our  in  memoriam  list  since  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion  is  as  follows :  William  E.  Barrett, 
Mart  A.  Beal,  Andros  P.  Chesley,  George  H. 
Danforth,   Clarence   W.    Spring. 

Remarks  were  offered  by  difl'erent  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  memory  of  our  departed 
classmates. 

At  the  request  of  the  president  of  the  class, 
each  classmate  present  responded  to  his  name. 

The  class  understood  that  it  was  desired 
that  the  class  elect  someone  to  represent  us  at 
the  alumni  dinner.  Edwin  F.  Jones  was  elect- 
ed as  speaker  for  that  occasion.  We  were  told 
after  the  dinner  that  two  of  the  speakers  oc- 
cupied a  time  so  unexpectedly  long,  that  the 
class  of  '80  was  regretfully  omitted,  in  order 
that  the  members  of  the  alumni  might  have 
time  to  take  the  special  train  for  home. 

The  class  of  '80  occupied  North  Fayer- 
weathcr  Hall  as  their  headquarters.  As  the 
members  of  the  class  are  still  strong  of  limb 
and  rugged  in  health,  the  long  distance  from 
the  center  of  interest  around  the  Inn  and  the 
Commons  did  not  seriously  interfere  with 
their  pleasure.  Possibly  the  condition  of  the 
rooms  was  somewhat  unfortunate  for  the 
comfort  of  the  ladies  in  the  hall.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Inn  deserves  a  compliment 
for  the  dinner  provided. 
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Class  of  1882 
Secretary,  Luther  B.  Little,  Fifth  Avenue  Ho- 
tel, New  York 

Luther  B.  Little,  who  has  been  for  thir- 
teen years  chief  of  the  literary  bureau  of  the 
Republican  state  committee  of  New  York,  has 
retired  from  that  position  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment as  manager  of  the  publication  divi- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Rev.  William  A.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Chicago,  which  he  has  held  for  nine 
years,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Farmington 
Avenue  church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  will 
assume  his  new  duties  October  1. 


Class  of  1885 
Secretary,  Prof.  Herbert  D.  Foster,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 
Class  Reunion 
Out  of  fifty-five  living  graduates  of  '85, 
thirty  attended  the  reunion,  viz. :  Allard, 
Armes,  Austin,  Baylcy,  Blaisdell,  Bourlet, 
Bouton,  Briggs,  Brooks,  Chase,  Chellis,  Cur- 
rier, Dana,  Darling,  Floyd,  Foster,  Goodenow, 
Hodgkins,  Otis  Hovey,  Hudson,  Larimer, 
Melendy,  E.  F.  Philbrick,  Plapp,  Towle,  Wake- 
field, Washburn,  Weston,  Whipple,  G.  H. 
Whitcomb.  R.  W.  Pillsbury,  non-graduate, 
was  also  present.  Thirty-seven  wives  and 
children  made  a  total  attendance  of  sixty-eight. 
A  drive  to  President  Tucker's  farm  on 
Moose  Mountain,  and  a  picnic  supper  there, 
and  another  under  the  elms  in  front  of  head- 
quarters at  Wheeler  Hall,  served  to  bring  old 
and  new  friends  together  and  to  make  the  af- 
fair an  easy-going  family  reunion.  The  op- 
portunity to  sit  out  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
and  smoke  and  exchange  reminiscences  and 
hear  Hodgkins'  and  Larimer's  improved  and 
enlarged  editions  of  their  classmates'  esca- 
pades was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  fea- 
tures of  the  reunion.  The  whole  affair  was 
marked  by  good  fellowship  rather  than  formal 
stunts.  At  the  class  dinner,  Sam  Hudson  as 
toastmaster  called  up  each  man  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
One  of  the  best  accounts,  filled  to  the  brim 
with    Dartmouth    spirit,    was    a   letter    from    a 


wife  on  the  Pacific  slope,  who  was  promptly 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  class, 
whose  husband  was  elected  president,  and 
whose  son  was  entered  for  1921. 

Briggs  was  judge  at  prize  speaking;  Hud- 
son presided  at  the  alumni  dinner;  Bayley  was 
elected  as  vice-president  of  Phi  Be'ta  Kappa 
and  presided  in  absence  of  Professor  C.  F. 
Richardson;  and  General  Darling  gave  a  mil- 
itary model  for  class  marching.  Richard  Hov- 
ey's  '85  class  song,  composed  when  he  was  sev- 
enteen for  the  freshman  class  banquet  at  Mon- 
treal, was  frequently  sung,  and  won  marked 
applause  at  the  alumni  dinner. 

One  of  the  absentees.  White,  expressed  his 
loyalty  by  sending  from  Ohio  eighty-five  re- 
markable green  and  white  pinks  for  the  class 
dinner. 

Three  men  have  sons  already  in  College, 
and  at  least  nine  others  have  entered  their 
boys  on  the  registrar's  books  for  classes  rang- 
ing from  1914  to  1921. 

Five  years  ago  the  class  started  a  class  fund 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  $2,500  at  the  25th 
reunion.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  late 
John  Colby  somewhat  more  than  half  that 
sum  was  raised  prior  to  his  death  last  October. 
The  vigorous  and  resourceful  campaign  of 
Sam  Hudson  in  the  last  six  months  brought 
the  amount  up  to  $3,200.  On  Commencement 
day  the  fund  was  presented  to  the  trustees 
witlwut  restrictions,  in  the  belief  that  such 
gifts  are  most  needed  and  most  useful,  as  the 
trustees  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  from 
year  to  year  what  is  the  greatest  need  of  the 
College,  and  in  the  hope  that  other  classes 
might  follow  suit  in  giving  to  the  general 
funds,  rather  than  in  restricting  to  special 
ends.  The  class  added  a  wish  that  at  any  time, 
if  necessary,  the  income  of  the  fund  might  be 
used  to  aid  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the 
class  to  get  his  education  at  Dartmouth. 


Class  of  1890 

Secretary,  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  New  York 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  class  of  1890 
attended  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  their  graduation,  during  Com- 
mencement   week :     W.     T.    Abbott,    Benton, 
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Biigbee,  G.  W.  Earle,  Eaton,  Fassett,  French, 
Gerould,  Hardy,  Hilton,  Locke,  McDonald, 
^^IcDuffee,  jMann,  Mills,  Morrison,  C.  A.  Per- 
kins, Rowe,  Ivnggles,  Safford,  Sparhawk,  Ty- 
ler, White,  F.  D.  Woods,  and  Young.  Four- 
teen of  them  were  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
and  two,  Mills  and  Young,  by  sons  who  are 
planning  themselves  to  go  to  Dartmouth.  All 
of  us,  except  those  resident  in  Hanover,  had 
rooms  at  the  New  Hubbard  House,  which 
proved  comfortable  and  convenient,  and  we 
got  our  meals  in  the  College  Hall,  where  a 
long  table  was  reserved  for  the  class.  Most  of 
the  men  arrived  Saturday,  and  remained  until 
Wednesday  afternoon.  On  Monday  afternoon 
Langill  took  a  photograph  of  the  class  on  the 
steps  of  the  Tuck  building,  and  Monday  even- 
ing after  the  play  the  class  dinner  was  served 
in  the  College  Hall.  Each  member  of  the  class 
who  was  present  gave  a  brief  account  of  what 
he  had  himself  been  doing  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years  and  of  what  he  knew  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  not  with  us;  a  cablegram 
came  from  Moses,  sending  his  greetings  from 
Athens,  and  letters  were  read  from  many  of 
the  other  absentees ;  and  plans  were  made  for 
our  next  reunion  in  1915.  Attendance  at  the 
more  than  usually  interesting  exercises  of  the 
College  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  exploration  of  old  walks  and  drives,  calls 
on  Bugbee,  who  was  convalescing  from  a  se- 
vere attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  on  the  few 
who  are  left  of  the  Dartmouth  professors  of 
our  time,  visits  to  Gerould's  laboratories,  and 
reminiscences  of  the  Hanover  of  twenty  years 
ago,  filled  our  days  and  nights,  and  we  came 
away,  after  the  best  reunion  we  ever  had,  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  for  the  College,  and  with 
the  determination  to  make  our  next  reunion 
one  that  shall  be  remembered  by  her  as  well 
as  by  ourselves. 

Class  of  1894 

Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  C.  Merrill,  Winchen- 

don,  Mass. 

Concerning  Rev.  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  pas- 
tor of  Plymouth  Congregational  church.  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  we  make  some  extracts  from 
a  letter  in  the  Register  and  Leader  of  that 
city,  written  by  a  traveling  man  in  answer  to 
a  criticism  upon  the  churches  of  the  city  pub- 


lished in  an  earlier  issue':  "The  church  where 
religion  is  sure  to  be  preached  is  near,  is 
large,  is  cheery,  and  has  delightful  music.  It 
has  cultured  and  broad-minded  people  attend- 
ing, where  rich  and  poor  receive  a  royal  wel- 
come, attested  by  the  fact  that  lots  of  travel- 
ing men  go  there  every  Sunday.  This  church 
is  none  other  than  Plymouth  Congregational 
church  on  Pleasant  Street.  Most  attractive  of 
all  to  me  is  the  spirit  of  bold  freedom  in  the 
pulpit.  A  United  States  silk  flag  hangs  its 
beauty  folds  on  the  wall  inside,  and  the  be- 
loved and  gifted  pastor  sits  between  that  flag 
and  his  choir  of  seventy  people.  And  how 
that  choir  can  sing,  and  how  he  can  preach, 
and  how  eloquent  is  the  silent  flag !  Evi- 
dently Plymouth  church  stands  for  most  out- 
spoken honesty  as  to  the  status  of  present- 
day  religion  and  for  progress.  I  make  bold 
to  write  this  to  you,  hoping  that  by  doing  it 
I  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  pastor  of 
Plymouth,  who  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this 
city,  and  is  a  solid  citizen,  a  brainy,  fearless, 
and  lovable  man." 

Class  of  1895 

Secretary,  Prof.  Charles  A.  Holden,  Hanover, 

N.  H. 

Algar  E.  Carleton,  for  a  dozen  years  consu- 
lar agent  at  Almeria,  Spain,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice  and  deputy  consul  general  at 
Hongkong.  This  is  a  place  of  importance 
and  responsibility,  and  is  next  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  classified  foreign  consular  serv- 
ice. He  sailed  from  Gibraltar  for  his  new 
post  June  11. 


Class  of  1897 

Secretary,  Merrill  Boyd,  11  Ashburton  Place, 

Boston 

Dr.  Erdix  T.  Smith  was  married  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  May  31,  to  Mrs.  Lulu  Campbell 
Palmer  of  Boston.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
living  at  480  Belmont  Ave.,  Springfield. 

Hermon  Holt,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  bar,  was 
married  June  8,  at  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston, 
to  Marian  Vivian,  daughter  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Wright.  The  bride's 
father,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  in  charge 
of  the  naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
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Class  of  1898 
Secretary,  Herbert  W.  Blake,  Island  Pond,  Vt. 

Dr.  Charles  Ernest  Clark  of  Sivas,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  has  returned  to  this  country  for  a 
year's  furlough,  his  first  since  he  went  to 
Turkey  eight  years  since. 


Class  of  1899 

Secretary,   Charles  H.   Donahue,   18  Tremont 

St.,   Boston 

Edward  G.  Baldwin  leaves  the  high  school 
at  Northfield,  Vt.,  to  become  superintendent 
of  schools  of  a  group  of  towns  centering  at 
Readsboro,  Vt. 

Moses  M.  Sargeant,  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  Edgerly  and  Crocker,  71  Broadway,  is 
now  associated  with  Shoemaker  and  Bates, 
bankers,  37-43  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Winburn  B.  Adams,  non-graduate,  is  su- 
perintendent of  a  summer  school  of  voice  cul- 
ture at  Waterloo,  N.  H. 

Louis  P.  Benezet,  for  the  past  two  years 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  post  of  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  that  city. 

Harley  R.  Willard  has  been  appointed  to  a 
university  fellowship  at  Yale. 

Gordon  Hall  Gerould  and  Miss  Katherinc 
E,  Fullerton  were  married  at  the  bride's  home 
on  Newbury  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  June  9,  George  G.  Clark  '99  being 
best  man.  Mrs.  Gerould  is  a  graduate  of 
Radcliffe  with  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  MA., 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  English  de- 
partment at  Bryn  Mawr. 


Class  of  1902 
Secretary,   William  C.  Hill,  7  King  St.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Ralph  Carroll  Soper  was  drowned  at  Cody, 
Wyoming,  June  16,  with  three  other  men,  by 
the  capsizing  in  a  sudden  storm  of  a  gasoline 
launch.  The  deceased  was  born  at  South  Roy- 
alton,  Vt.,  February  3,  1881,  being  the  son  of 
William  V.  and  Laura  (Foster)  Soper,  who 
still  live  at  South  Royalton.  His  preparation 
for  college  was  in  the  high  school  of  his  na- 
tive village.  He  sustained  a  high  rank  for 
scholarship  in  College,  and  became  a  member 


of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  graduation.  He 
then  spent  two  years  in  the  Thayer  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1904.  He  soon 
entered  the  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice as  assistant  engineer,  and  had  for  most 
of  the  time  been  connected  with  the  Shoshone 
project,  in  the  construction  of  extensive  irri- 
gation works,  including  the  artificial  lake  in 
which  he  met  his  death.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  high  personal  character,  and  his  profes- 
sional attainments  are  evidenced  by  his  recent 
election  to  associate  membership  in  the  Aracr 
ican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Class  of  1903 
Secretary,     Jeremiah    F.    Mahoney,     North 
Andover,  Mass. 

Guy  E.  Speare,  for  five  years  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Bradford,  Vt.,  has  accepted 
an  election  to  a  similar  position  at  Littleton, 
N.  H.,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 

Earle  E.  Wilson  resigns  the  principalship  of 
the  high  school  at  South  Royalton,  Vt.,  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  schools  for  the  towns 
of  Bethel,  RoyaltQn,  and  Tunbridge,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,400.  He  will  continue  to  live  at 
South  Royalton. 

Dr.  Charles  Brigham  Chedel  (D.M.S.  '06) 
was  married  in  Hanover,  July  1,  to  Emma  Lil- 
lian, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry 
Foster!  His  brother,  Robert  W.  Chedel  '08, 
was  best  man.  After  October  1,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Chedel  will  be  at  home  in  Portland, 
Conn. 

Class  of  1904 
Secretary,  H.  E.   Woodward,  35  Clark  St., 
Lexington,    Mass. 

Robert  Elliot  Marshall  graduated  May  11 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  was  or- 
dained to  deacon's  orders  May  22,  in  St. 
Thomas'  church,  New  York.  He  has  be- 
come curate  of  St.  Mary's  church,  on  142d 
St.     His  address  is  1511  Fulton  Ave. 

Class  of  1905 
Secretary,  Edgar  Gilbert,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Dr.   Oscar   Bowen    Gilbert  (D.M.S. '08)    was 
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married  at  Woonsockct,  R.  I.,  May  4,  to  Miss 
Marion  Ellis  (Smith  '06),  daughter  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ellis.  Chester  A.  Gilbert 
'12  was  best  man,  and  among  the  ushers  were 
Dr.  Daniel  C.  Norton  '04  and  Dr.  Halsey  B 
Loder  '05.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  will  be  at 
home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  after  Septeipber 
rst. 

The  class  successfully  observed  its  fifth  an- 
niversary at  Hanover  during  Commencement 
week.  The  committee  in  charge  comprised : 
Day,  Chamberlin,  Peirce,  Holton,  and  E.  Gil- 
bert. Forty-five  were  in  Hanover  during  the 
week,  thirty-five  attending  the  class  dinner  at 
White  River  Tavern,  Hartford,  Vt.,  on  Tues- 
day evening.  The  class  appeared  in  a  uniform 
consisting  of  linen  dusters  and  woven  straw 
Mexican  hats,  which  was  worn  during  the  en- 
tire proceedings.  A  tour  was  made  of  all  the 
places  of  interest,  during  which  the  class 
called  upon  several  members  of  the  faculty 
and  upon  Doctor  Tucker.  Excellent  class 
spirit  was  evident  at  the  dinner,  when  plans 
were  made  for  the  decennial  in  1915.  The 
same  committee,  with  the  addition  of  Hobart, 
was  given  charge  of  the  arrangements.  Much 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  reunion  is  due  to 
Day,  who  largely  planned  it  but  was  una- 
voidably absent,  and  to  Chamberlin,  who  took 
charge  of  the  affair. 


Class  of  1906 
Secretary,  Harold  G.  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.   H. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  class  has 
been  issued,  in  a  pamphlet  of  84  pages.  From 
it  the  following  notes  are  taken  : 

Augustine  H.  Ayers  (T.S.C.E.  '07)  is  at 
Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  engaged  in  irrigation 
work.  He  was  married  June  29,  1909,  to  Miss 
Bernice  Celeste  Millen. 

C.  King  Benton  has  bought  a  fruit  orchard 
in  the  Hood  River  valley,  Oregon,  and  is 
building  a  home  there  this  summer.  Address, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Thurmond  Brown  is  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Brown  and  Fullington,  haberdashers, 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia. 

Robert  F.   Carpenter  is   in  the  manufactur- 


ers' agency  business  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
508  Superior  Building. 

Converse  A.  Chellis  is  with  the  Standard 
Gas  Engine  Company  of  San  Francisco.  He 
was  married  in  the  summer  of  1909  to  Miss 
Grace  E.  Seymour  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  their 
home  is  at  878  56th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Arthur  M.  Cragin  graduated  in  dentistry 
last  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  now  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Cummings  has  been  studying 
chemistry  the  past  year  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute   of   Technology. 

Roy  E.  Denison  is  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  as  foreman  of  the  yard  of 
the  P.  W.  Wood  Lumber  Company. 

Frank  H.  Eastman  is  with  the  Merrill-Ruck- 
gaber  Company,  contractors  and  engineers,  50 
Church  St.,  New  York,  engaged  in  construc- 
tion work. 

Percy  E.  Erickson  graduated  in  1909  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  assistant 
minister  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church 
of  New  York,  living  at  302  West  91st  St. 

Conrad  P.  Hazen  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  559  West  26th  St., 
New  York. 

Edward  A.  Herr  graduated  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1909,  and  is  near  the  end  of  a  year's  ap- 
pointment in  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Arthur  D.  Holmes  has  completed  a  second 
year  of  graduate  work  in  chemistry  in  Johns 
Flopkins  University,  and  has  for  the  year  been 
assistant  in  the  undergraduate  department  of 
chemistry. 

Fred  A.  Jones  is  practicing  law  in  Leba- 
non, N.  H. 

George  P.  Laton  (D.M.S.  '09)  is  assistant 
physician  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Infir- 
mary, Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Arthur  F.  Libby  is  teaching  in  the  Mont- 
clair  Academy,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Donald  C.  Mclntire  is  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  at  518  West  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 
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William  P.  McGrail  is  city  salesman  for 
Brown,  Durrell  and  Co.,  Boston,  living  at  98 
Hemenway  St. 

Edgar  A.  Marden  is  in  law  practice  at  412 
Sears  Building,  Boston. 

W.  Herbert  Moore  is  teaching  mathematics 
and  science  in  the  high  school  of  Needham, 
Mass. 

Frank  T.  Morse  is  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  of  New  York  in  their  general 
foreign  sales  department,  and  is  living  at  76 
Eaton  Place,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Michael  S.  O'Brien  is  in  law  practice  in  the 
Bay   State    Building,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Elon  G.  Pratt  is  with  the  Butterick  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  as  representative  of  the 
advertising  department  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states. 

J.  Burton  Rix  is  teaching  in  Austin  College, 
Sherman,  Texas. 

Guy  L.  Sickman  is  with  Joseph  H.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Temple  Court  Building,  New  York 

Eugene  G.  Smith  graduated  in  1909  from 
Boston  University  Law  School,  and  is  now 
assistant  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Bos- 
ton. 

Watson  B.  Smith  (T.S.C.E.  '07)  is  assist- 
ant engineer  on  location  and  construction  with 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  His  address  is 
140  North  41st  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

George  L.  Swasey  is  with  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  of  Boston.  He  lives  at  52  Revere 
St.,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Ernest  A.  Thompson  graduated  in  1909  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  is  now  in  practice 
with  his  father  at  Room  935,  Kimball  Build- 
ing, Boston. 

Clarence  W.  Tourtellotte  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  of  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  general  purchasing  order  depart- 
ment.    He  is  living  at  108  Nott  Terrace. 

Harry  P.  Wayman  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oldberg  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  manufacturers  of  automobile 
parts,  Detroit,   Mich. 

Arthur  S.  Wells  is  sub-master  of  the  high 
school  at  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Harold  C.  Winship  has  been  doing  graduate 
work  at  Harvard  the  past  year,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  recent 
commencement. 

Herbert  W.  Rainie  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School,  June  29. 


Class  of  1907 

Secretary,    Thacher    W.    Worthen,    Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Clifford  E.  Norris  is  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing extracts  with  his  brother  in  Providence, 
R.  I. 

George  Herbert  Hoyt  was  married  in  the 
First  Congregational  church,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.,  June  23,  to  Miss  Edna  S.  Runnells,  Mt. 
Holyoke  '06,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar Alonzo  Runnells  of  Hyde  Park.  Louis 
C-  Gerry  '07  was  best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoyt,  after  an  extended  trip,  will  be  at  home 
in  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Harry  R.  Blythe,  James  B.  Brown,  George 
H.  Howard,  James  C.  Reilly,  and  Wilfred  H. 
Smart  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws  from  Harvard  Law  School,  June 
29. 

Class  of  1908 

Secretary,  Laurence  M.  Symmes,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Donald  L.  Comstock,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  salesman  for  the  company  in 
New  York  city.  He  can  be  addressed  at  133d 
St.  and  12th  Ave. 

Class  of  1909 

Secretary,  Emile  H.  Erhard,  4  Walnut  Ter- 
race, Brookline,  Mass. 

James  Glynn  Driscoll  was  married  in  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  June 
8,  to  Frances  Emma,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Roger  G.  Sullivan.  After  September  1,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Driscoll  will  be  at  home  at  Dacorn 
Dwellings,  Apartment  46,  West  180th  St.  and 
Fort  Washington  Ave.,  New  York. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL 
Class  ov  1886 

Dr.  William  Frederick  Mead  died  at  his 
summer  home  in  Hiiigham,  Mass.,  May  21,  of 
heart  disease,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Doctor  Mead  was  born  in  Boston, 
September  20,  1846,  being  one  of  five  children 
of  Frederick  and  Vesta  (Parsons)  Mead.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  and 
was  a  practicing-  physician  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  his  native  city.  In  1883,  before  at- 
tending lectures  at  Dartmouth,  he  had  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medical  School  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  was  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the 
College.  For  several  years  he  had  led  a  re- 
tired life,  spending  his  winters  in  Boston  and 
his  summers  in  Hingham.  He  was  connected 
with  the  medical  societies  of  several  states, 
and  was  a  member  of  various  Masonic  organ- 
izations, including  the  Knights  Templar.  A 
widow  and  two  sons  survive  him. 
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